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1 fubjec Ge Cookery, 4 Lem wilig to adm 

Ef however 9 it may appear, the n 
I treatiſes on that uſeful an have rendered 

3 bien neceſſary. n of EE 


uy ts” I It is neither my WII nor m 
.  eigie the Productions of others; 
4 introducing a ne- work, on a ſub 
2 arccuſed of vanity when-I Jealaced that 1 
* IAD. Y's.1 LETE GUIDE-will-anſwer- 
|. poſeof all the Wha W hitherto: 
on this intereſting b 
5 cookery ; ; and contains. the e | 
""_ author » befides- 4 great 'wuwhee 0 


2 flatter myſelf that 1 ſhall be 


I che approbation of my readers, for — careful. 
tion of thoſe antes which 1 have gathered 


| others. I have endeavoured: tao be more ſy 
I chan my predeceſſors in this 1 

I leſs confuſed; and, like the ſages | the. law, I 
I quoted my author, where: the 
| fo that the cook, like the barriſter, 
>. | what authority he Gas; 
| names of three or four 


When I 7 Ae found the ſame receipt in 1 LR or ur 
different publications, I have /dmerimes quoted all their 
names, with references to the pages where it is to be 
found. For example :—to the receipt for makin 9 
1 partridge ſoup, on page 2 5 5, Lhave referred to Mrs. 
3, "a eaſe Ari of Cooler, page 133 ; Mrs. Maſon's Ladies 
EE" Aſiftant. page 198; Mrs. Raffalds Experienced Engliſh' 
Houſekeeper, page 14; and Mr. Farley's London Art of © 
| Cookery, page 155. I have only ſometimes quoted ſo 
ny authdrivicy— freqqgpt-repetitgon would add to 
| the ulk, but hot the utihty of the work. 

The beſt of my judgment has been exerciſed in ſe- 
" king whatever is valuable from the works of others, 
which, after proving their excellence, I regularly en- 
tered in my common-place book. The following 
pages are-enriched with every article that merits pre- 
- ſervation in the productions of Clermont, Glaſſe, Maſon, 
HA, ms, Commo, Deſang, Verno, Troas, De- 
taronry Vulois, Ferral, Raffald, Farley, &c. but all ex- 
„and almoſt impracticable receipts, I have 
purpoſely rejected. © The moſt frugal and leaſt com- 
 phieated diſhes; are generally the moſt excellent; 
moe have not eſcaped my particular attention, as they 
ure perfectly conſiſtent with my plan of taſte, united 
Vith economy and ſimplicity-. | 
I ſhould before have obſerved, that in refbing the 
27th rs books upon this ſubject which have been 
Printed, I ſoon perceiveq that every ſubſequent writer 
5 Had borrowed very largely from thoſe who had pre- 
= © -eeded.” Mrs. Glaſe's bock contains the beſt receipts 
which ſhe could diſcover in the four eſteemed works 
3 = "© of this kind then extant. Mrs. Mafon, Mrs. Rgffala, 
: b e Furig 5 _ 1 ſimilar ſteps; ; but have 


4 . g * 11 all the ada apo Cockery had . 3 

3 dance they * their co as I do, they would have ated 

wich more candour by the public. Their T to paſs for Au · 
£ * inſtead of has net added to theix * 
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* nob, | iſe vy, candily aſknowlodged their c. 


ay FE 
That nothing might be omitted to render this per- | 
formance. generally uſeful,” IJ have added, by way f 
Supplement, Inſtructions for Brewing in all its * 
Branches. Ag bg in the capacity of Houſe-keepef 


Pe | 1 well as Cook; I have taken infinite pains to arri 
„ at perfection in that department, and flatter ma 3 
45 | that my inſtructions will entitle 105 to 1 pennen 7 4 | 
* "WE yp reader; + © 
Medicine, and the bann 66 it. to. ithe. Wo 
eneral complaints, have occupied a part of 1 1 | 
4 * re hours. The productions of Mead, Sdenbam, 
3 Tiſſot, Fotbergil, Elliot, Buchan, and ſoverul otherz, 
A have given me a tolerable idea of domeſtic medicine, 
2 |  , and enabled me ſometimes to relieve thoſe whoſe cir- 
wn cumſtances would not permit them to call in the aid 
15 of a phyfician. I have 3 this 2 1 
4 of my work under the title of 7 Los E 


*| THE FAMILY PHYSICIAN, _ 


Wat - * -— 
2 2 * 32 1 


4 1 Theſe medical inſtructions are taken pal. *1 | 
ed Ho Dr. Buchan's Domeſtic Medicine; or ate: 4 - 

mention the ſource from whence his book "was prin : 1 
he pally derived, from Dr. Tiffot's Avis au Penple," , 


I fame. I have read and compated chem This Doe- 5 | 


en 
cer tor Buchan acknowledges with the liberality of a _ 
"a tleman.— Tiffot,” ſays he, in His A a Fespie, 68 


pts comes the neareſt to my views of any hor! 4 


ks © have ſeen,” DMetor Buchan has alſo greaths' en- 
id, rraiched his book wi Ramazin, Lemery on Fos and 
ave Dr. Arbuthnot's works. Theſe auxiliaries, 151 - 

of by his on g reat medical abilities, have-ptgduced that 
rom valuable per eee, ſo well known unde title of 
ed | Domeſtic I Aicine, a treaſure which no f A iy 

Au- be without. Though this ſelection d 
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the moſt eminent 1 chis country . that 
for the cure of the Dropſy may be ſaid to ſtand alone! 
its wonderful efficacy, in curing that alarming diſeaſe, 
may be fairly reported as reduced to a certainty ! it is 
ſolely vegetable, eaſily prepared, and attended with lit- 


Principles of duty and humanity, ſtep forward in re- 
racing Ms: - 
- T have added a Marketing Table, another * buy- 
ing and ſelling, and a Specimen of a Houſe- keeping 
: Book, all of which will, I flatter myſelf, be found ex- 
9 FSemely uſeful. 
> . The ſpecimen of a 3 g book is intended 


1. bookſellers or ſtationers. 


1 85 : amination of my performance, when I hope its utility 
= will de univerſally acknowledged. My beſt thanks 


W work, furniſhed me with ſeveral original receipts, 
| which are ineftimable in their Kind, and will greatly 
| enhance the value of this volume. 


1 have added Bills of Fare, an extenſive liſt of things 
* = e and an elegant collection of light diſhes | 


l chank the public for the pleaſing ſtamp * 
— — which they have given to this work, by 
= purchafing the firſt edition, — of a large im- 
= . within fix weeks. | 
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MARY COLE. 


e or no expence ;—many reſpectable perſons, from 


for thoſe who do not chuſe to be at the expence of 
=  eighteen-pence annually ; for that ſum, they may be 
= furniſhed with books upon the fame plan, at any of 


I cannot conclude without requeſting a candid ex- 


= are due to thoſe friends who have, ſince I began this 


1 To this new edition 1 have only to obſerve, that 1 


COOK-any HOUSEWIFE's CALENDAR; 


| MONTHLY LIST OF THINGS IN SEASON | 


RO Jan UARY TO DECEMBER. 


EEF 


Mutton 


Flounders 


Lampreys 


Lobſters 


Oyſters 
Perch 
Plaice 
Prawns 
Scate 


— 


Meat . 


BEF 


Meat. 


JANUAR Y. 


Smelts © 
Soles 


Houſe lamb Sturgeon | 


Tench 


Thornback 


5 Tannen 


Ca ns 


Chickens 


Fig. 5 


Carp 


Houſe lamb Cod 


Mutton 
Pork 
Veal 
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Broccoli, 


b Celery Spinach Sond 


| Pealery, _ Chervil | *  - Sprouts 


Lettuce © Almonds = 
Muſhrooms © F Apples 
Muſtard Srap es 4 
Mint Medlars 4 
Parſnips Pears 4 | 
Potatoes Services - 3 
7 8 * 2 $f 74 8 
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Scate 


Smelts | 


, Mg 


Fiegetablis. 
Beets | 
Borecole 


is Gly =. 
and white Savoys & 


Coleworts 3 
Endive , Thyme _—_ 


| Garli 1 
ar C ez : 1 5 2 1 2 


Louns:: .. ..- Fri 


3 Soles 
Oyſters 

Plaice 
Prawns 
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The Cook and Hauſewife s Calendar. 5 . 
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recole © Leeks © 


-- Savoys 


. Scorzo 
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5 — oh 1 purple Lettuce _ Skirrets 
„ Fowls and white Marigolds Sorrel 
3 Cabbage Mint Spinach 
Cardoons | M uſtard Sprouts 
Carrots Onions 'Faragon 
„ Celery 48 Bo "+; Parſfey - 'Fhyme | 
Chervil 5 Paffnip⸗ Turnips 
Snipes _ Coleworts Potatoes Fm ter ſavoury 
Tame Rabbits Creſſes Radiſn | 
| 4 Turkeys. "Endive. © *© © Rape © Fruit. 
5 1 Eſchalot Roſemary AE 4 
"= Garlic \ Sage Pears 
ä ee R= 
Turbot Cabbage Onions 
Whitings Cardoons _ Parſley *- 
Spain Carrots Parſnips 
Poultry, Celery  *' Potatoes 
Capons Coleworts | Purſlane 
"Chickens 5 Chervil Radiſn 
© Dacklings Clary Rape 
Fowls rens A 
Pigeons Cucumbers Sage 
Pullets Endive Savory 
Tame rabbits Eſchalot 8 — - 
T urkjes Garlic | | Spinach | n 
5 Jeruſalem arth- Taragon 
Pegetables. chokes © Thyme 
a _ Aſparagus © Lettuce T urnips 
Beets ©  Marigolds f 
Broccoli, purple Mint . "> Fruit. 
and white Muſhrooms Apples ale 
Muſtard Pears 


a 
| 8 Fegetables, Chervil . 

Chickens Aſparagus Colewort 

Ducklings All ſorts of ſmall Endive [ 

Fowls - ,fallad. Lettuce 
Leverets All ſorts a pat Parſley : »;-! 

| Pigeons 2 A herbs . "Radiſhes R 
Pullees Bear ore, 0 

Rabbits?s Broccoli Spinach $5 

[4g | Celery + +. Sprouts | 


M. eat, — 


Smelts 
Lamb Tench 
Mutton | Trou 
Veal rout 
3 
CC 
Chub : Chickens | 
Crabs Ducklings 
Cray-fiſh Fowls * 
Eels Green geeſe 
. Herrings | Leverets 
Lobfters Pullets 


Prawns; ax | Rabbits 


e eee 4 9 * E. 


Salmon eel 4Þ- n 
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Potatoes 

Artichokes Radiſnes 
Aſparagus Spinach Wo. 
All — of ſallad Sorrel 5 nf 8 
All ſorts of herbs Tragopogon: 


Balm PE Ti Were 

* 5 1173 ? 
"Carrots #1{:4:i- * Fruit. 70 Y 
- Cauliflower pr =» ww : 
Cucumbers | ba Erries LOST * 4 
Fennel Gooſeberries | 
Lettuce and Currants 
Mint for tarts” ** 
Parſley Pears _ 3 
Peaſe Some ſtra wm... 


4 
f Fa 
» 
. 2 1 
„ 8 | - 646% 24 
FE 4 9 * 1 x * — 
* 
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Meat. e Rabbit? „ Onions 
E EF Salmon Turkey poults Parſſex. "4 
Buck veniſon Smelts Wheat ears Peaſe * 19 9 
Lamb Soles ' Potatoes: | kd» 
| Mutton Tench . | Vegetables, Purſlane 
Veal Trout Artichokes Radiſhes - 6TH 
TEES? Turbot Aſparagus b 
.. All ſmall fallad Feats. hath 
Carp iP Poultry. All pot herbs N y 
Cray-fiſh Chickens Beans | | 
Eels Ducklings Cabbages 
' Herrings Fowls _ Carrots 
Lobſters Green geeſe | Cauliflowers 
Mackarel Leverets Cucumbers 
' Mullets Plovers Kidney beans 
. Pullets Lettuce 
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Mat. „ Plaice 

1 EEF Salmon 
- Buek veniſon Scate 
Lamb Soles 

* - Tench 


Chickens 
Ducklings 


Fowls 


Leverets 

Pigeons 
Plovers 
Pullets 

$i R abbits 


Wheat ears 


EBF  Scate 


F Lamb 
E Mutton | 
© Veal - - Chickens 
Ducks 

E  F#Fip. Tools 


0 SGeeſe 
* Cod >:  Leverets 
© Cray-fiſh 
Eels © Pigeons 
_- Flounders Plovers 
Haddocks Pullet 
E Herrings Rabbits 
Lobſters 
Mackare!l! Wheat ears 
Mullet + Wild ducks 
LE Oyſters 
Eee © 
Prawns Artichokes 
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 Artichokes 


Thornback 
Poaltry. 


Green geeſe Cucumbers 


2 Paleyys 
Turkey poults 


ET... avs 
All forts of ſallad Sal ſafy 


Buck veniſon Thornback 
‚ T7 
P oultry. 


Pheaſant - 888 


FTurkey poults 


Vegetables, 


*" 


Potatoes - - | 
Purſlane 
All ſorts of ſallad Salſafy - 


7. egetables. 


All forts of pot Scorzonera 


herbs Siorrrel 


Beans Radiſnes 
Cabbage 


Carrots | Fruit. 
Cauliflower Apples 
Celery | Apricots 
Chervil 4 _ Cherries 
Gooſeverries 
Endive "Melons 
Finochia Nectarines 
Kidney beans Peaches 
Muſhrooms Plums 
Raſpberries 
Peaſe Strawberries 


[ 


US. 1. 


All ſorts of herbs Scorzonera ©. - 
Beans * Sorrel 


Cabbage Spinach ; 
- Carrots Sprouts 
Cauliflower Turnips 
Celery 5 5 
Cucumbers | Fruit. 
Dill Apples 
Endive Currants 
Eſchalot Fig 
Finochia Filberts 
 Gartic + © Gooſeberries 
Kidney beans Grapes. 
Muſhrooms _ . Melons 
Onions Mulberries 
Parſley Nectarines 
Potatoes Pears 
Purſlane Peaches 
© *Radiſhes - Plume 
SEPTEMBER. 


Flounders 
Haddocks 
Lobſters 
Oyvyſters 
Pike 
Plaice 
Salmon 
Scate 
Smelts 
Soles 
Tench 


Meat . 
EEF 
Doe veniſon 
Lamb 

Mutton., 

Pork 

Veal 


Fiſh. 
Berbet 
Brills 
4 
Cockles 
Doree 

Gud eons 
Holobe 
Lobſters 
Muſcles 

f N 5 
„ 
Pike 
Salmon trout 


Larks 
Partridge 


_ Pheaſant 


Pigeons 
Pullets 
Rabbits 


Teal 


Turkies 4 


Vegetables. - 


_ 8 


All ſorts of herbs Radiſhes 


0 T © 
Smelts 


Poultry. 


Chickens 


Dotterels 
Fowls 


Geeſe 
Hares 


Larks 


Partridges 
Pheaſants 


Pigeons 
Pullets | 
Rabbits 


Snipes 
Teal 
Tarkies HE * 


Widgeon 
Wild Ducks 


* N 


e 


5 Artichokes 


E 
Garlic 4 
Leeks Filberts 
Lettuce, and all Gra we i 
ſorts of ſallad Hazle nuts 
Muſhrooms Medlars -. 
Onions Melons — 
Parſley Peaches 
Parſnips Pear 
Peaſe Plume 
Potatoes _ 'Quinces 
Walnuts 


All ſorts of herbs Savoys 


Beets _ Skirret : 
| Broccoli .'  * Scorzonera” 
Carrots _. - Sprouts «FF 9 
Cauliflower : , Turnips ct . 
2 TPurnip - rooted 
Cha beets and black S 
Chervil niſh radiſh 
, Colewort mor” K 
Endive , Fruit. 
Eſchalot Apples 
Finochia Bullacte 
Loeeks "Figs „ xn 
Lettuce and ſmall Filberts . _. 
ſallad »- Gra d ie 
Muſhrooms Medlars 
Onions Nuts 23220 
Parſnips Peaches 212K 
P Otatoes Quinces 1t5 * 
Rocombole Services * 
Salſafy Walnuts 


1 1 
5 5 
1. * — 


N O VE M 5 E 


dees den 


133 Mins,” 8. Lean ae, of egetables. Potatoes 
F Tench beet << _'Rocombole 
” 2I Houſe lamb Void 'Borecole ' Salſafy 
EP Pok . . Cabbages Savoys 
Motton Chickens - Cardoons Scorzonera 
Ve: = Dotterels Carrots Skirrets 
* -Fowls © - Cauliflower Spinach - 
Geeſe 1 Sprouts 
Haares Chard Beet Turnips 
Ferke EE. -  Chervil ee All ſorts of herbs. 
Partridges Creſſes . 
Pheaſant Endive A Fruit. Bs” 
Pigeons . Eſchalot Apples 
Haller leruſalem arti- Bullace 
Rabbits . chokes Cheſnuts 


Lettuce and ſmall Grapes 


R. 


87. Teal "eat ſallad” Hazle nuts 
Turkies Leeks. Medlars 
Pike Wigeonn Onions Pears 
Salmon Wild ducks Parſley Services 
mos © trout „ Zip Walnuts 
_ . * | 
* of? D E © L M B E N. : 5 
22 : Oyſters . n Turkies | Pot herbs * 
e Smelts Wigeons Purple and white 
veniſon” Soles Wild ducks broocoli 
. . Sturgeon SE Rocombole 
. raab. * Salfafy _ 
Poultry, Beets Savoys 
Capons | Borecole Scorzonera 
| Chickens © Cabbages Skirrets 
Dotterels Cardoons Spinach 
.-. Fowls Carrots . Sallad 
: Geeſe | Celery Turnips 
Haares Creſſes %% oe BIOL: 
2 ; "Endive Fruit. 

7 Partriges + Eſchalot Apples CORE 
= Dorees - Pheaſant - Leeks. -* Cheſnuts 
Fels e Pigeons L Letzer 72 fmall Gra 5 
- Gudgeons e Pullets © aer. ſallad Me 

Vornets #7: Rabbis Onions N 
? 5 An — Fade \ Services 


1 & 7 I 


JANUARY. 


„ PE " 


* q — 


| „„ 8 riser COURSE. | 


| Legof Lamb | Pere Patios Boiled Chickens | 7 


xc on COURSE.” © 4 
eee Ree Tully” 
Marinsted Smelts Tartlets lines Pies 
Roaſt Sweetbreads Stands of Jellies Laim 2 
Almond Tart Miaids of Honour Lobſters | 


THIRD COURSE. 4 3 


* 
* 


2 x - Artichoke Bottoms 4 — ol Macaroni 4 


„„ Fer nen. ES. —_— 
55 piss Soup „;;; oo ns 
. Chickens | Chicken Patty "Mutton Collops | | 3 
Harricoof Zalmon and Rump of Beef 
Mutton . Smelts Aa- daub EE — 

1 Sauce Robart Patties Small Ham | 8 


Cardoons — Stewed Pippfins 
„ Scolloped Oyſters | on Ragout Mele | 3 


M ARCH. 
FIRST COURSE. 

Soup Lorrain 
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way to put a little falt and water in your dripping= -- 7 
pan; baſte your meat a little with it; let it dry, tgen 
duſt it well with flour ; baſte it with freſh butter, it will mae 
your meat a better colour, Obſerve always to have a briſk, 1 
clear fixe; it will prevent your meat from dazing, and the. _ 
froth from falling; keep it a good diſtance from the fire; if; 
the meat is ſcorched, the outſide is hard, and prevents the | 
heat from penetrating into the meat, and will appear enough _ 
before it be little more than half done. Time, diſtance, = 
baſting often, and a clear fire, is the beſt method I can pre- 
ſeribe for roaſting meat to perfection; when the ſteam draw 
near the fire, it is a ſign of its. being enough; but you will - 
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| bloody at the neck. Raſfald, p. 53. Farley, 3. 


fire, your meat will be done ſooner or later. Glaſſe, p. 1. 


ate the only means of roaſting in perfection; when the ſteam 
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I more digreeable than a ſpic-mark'; and remember, wheh 
e treat is falf Gone, to remove chte drigping- pan and Fit a 


Uraws out" the gravy tod much; if ft is to b kept ſome time 
fein killed, be ſure to dry it well with a cloth, and hang it 

Where it will have a thorough air; losk at it every day, and 

_ | Wipe off all the damp; it will keep a dong time. Some pep- 
pes it a littie. n; 120. Gif, 2. 


clear brit fire; roatt t | 

It is a great fault to roaſt them till the gravy runs out of 
them, it takes off the fine flavour. Tame fowls require more 
roaſting ; they are a long time before they are hot through, 
and muſt de ten baſted to keep up a ſtrong froth; it makes 
them riſe better, a Hper colour. Pigs and geeſe ſhould 
be roaſted before a g. d fre. and turned quick. Hares and 
| ar Cafes 10 fee (urg roaſted 
h; when they are haſf roaſted, cut the neck-ſkin, and 


let out the blood, or when they are cut up, they often appear 


I muſt deſire the cook to order wy fire according to what 
e-is-to dreſs; if any thing very. little or thin, then a prett 
a Bode be An Naß be dene qulel and hies ita r 
large joint, then be ſure a good fire be laid to cake. Let it 
be clear at the bottom; and when your meat is half done, 
move the dripꝑing- pan and ice from the fire, and ſtir 
up a good bri 1 ; for, according to the goodnefs of your 


As ſoon as the meat is put to the fire, pour over it ſome 
warm water, which throw away; this is very neceſſary to 
thoſe who are nice in the dreſſing their meat, it being a good 
deal handled in the ſpitting; Thake fome flout over it, baſte 
It with butter, and do not put it too near the fire; this, with 
frequently baiting itz a-briſk fire, and allowing time enough, 


1 as. to. 
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re ie is fent to the table, chut it may have a nice frothy; al- 
Ways allow a langer thine for the ment co roaſt in floſty wea- 
mier take particular cafe to habe the ſpit leah; as nothing 
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Viede From the fre, and ſtir it; if it is a got fre befbre the 
eat is Taididowny onee ſtirring it will in general roaſt a jeint 
"of meat. Never ſalt the ment before it is put to the fire, it 
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as indeed mukton and beef are not good 
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he fore to paper the top, and baſte it well all the time it is 


ronſting, and throw a handful of ſalt on it. When you ſere 
the — draw to the fire, 4 is near enough; then Elke off 
the paper, baſte it well, and dredge it with a little flour to 
make a fine froth. Never ſalt your roaſt meat before you Jay, 
it to the fire, for that draws out all the gravy. Take up yo 
meat, and garniſn your-diſh with nothing but horſe-radiſh.' 
To roaſt a piece of beef of about ten pounds, will take an 
hour and a half, at a good fire. Twenty pounds weight will 
take three hours, if it be a thick piece; but if it be a thin 
piece of twenty pounds weight, two hours and a half will do 
it; and ſo on, according to the weight of your meat, more or 
leſs. Obſerve, in froſty weather your beef will take half an 
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Boil a tongue until it will peel, in broth or water, with 
ſalt and pepper, onions, carrots, parſnips, a noſegay*, two 
cloves. of garlic, laurel, and thyme; then lard it as a frican- 


deauf, and finiſh it in roaſting; ſerve under it a-reliſhing 


ſauce, or plain. Dalrymple, 53. 
alles 5 Cold Roaft Beef, family faſhion. fi 


Slice three or four onions, and fry them in butter; when 
done, add a little broth, three ſhallots chopped; pepper and 
ſalt; then put flices of cold beef to it; boil for a moment; 
when ready, add a liafonf made of three yolks of eggs and a 
little vinegar. Cold beef is alſo very good with cold ſauce, 
made of -chopped parſley, . ſhallots, vinegar, oil, muſtard, 
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minced anchovy, &c. Dairymple, 67. 
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As to roaſting of muttan, the loin, the chine of mutton; 
(which is the two loins) and the ſadd le, (which is the two necks; 
+ A piece of meat larded, brazed, and glazed. | | 
T Conglutinating different liquors without boiling. „ te: £306 
"a „ and 
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To roaſt Mutton and Lamb. 1 
12 8 * SW. ? 7 


58, 
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4 ef Roa. 
and part of the ſhoulders cut together) muſt have the ſkin 
raiſed and ſkewered on; and, when. near done, take off the 
kin, baſte and flour it, to froth it up. All other parts of mut- 

ton and lamb muſt be roaſted with a quick clear fire; without 

the-ſkin'being raiſed, or paper put on. You ſhould always 
obſerve to balte your meat as ſoon as you lay it down to foaſt, 
. dprinkle ſome ſalt on, and, when near done, dredge it with 
a little flour to froth it up. Garniſn mutton with horfe-ra- 
diſh ; lamb with creſſes, or ſmall ſallading. 
leg of mutton of fix pounds will take an how and a 
quarter; of twelve pounds, two hours; a ſmall ſaddle, an 
Hour and a half; a large one, near three hours, Paper a ſad- 
dle. If garlic is not diſliked, ſtuff the knuckle part of the 
leg with two or three cloves of it; a breaſt will take half an 
hour at a briſt fire; a large neck, an hour; a ſmall one, 2 
little more than half an hour; a ſhoulder near as much time- 
as a leg. For ſauce—potatoes, pickles, ſallad, celery raw 
or ſtewed, broccoli, French beans, cauliflower ; or, to a ſhoul. 
der of ee onion ſauce, Ma gon, 161. 


To roaft a Haunch of Matton, Veniſon fa ſion. . 


= To dreſs a haunch of mutton veniſoiy' faſhion, take a hind 
Fat quarter of mutton, and cut the leg like a haunch. Lay it 


{ 


nin a pan, with the back ſide of it down, and pour a bottle of 


red wine over it, in which let it lay twenty-four hours. Spit 
it, and roaſt it at a good quick fire, and keep baſting it all the 
time with the ſame liquor and butter. It will require an hour 
and an half roaſting; and, when it is done, ſend it up with a 
little good gravy in one boat, and {ſweet ſauce in another. A 
good fat neck of mutton done in this manner is eſteemed __ 


* * Þ N N 34. 
| Another way. 


Cut a kind quarter of fat mutton like a W of Sat j 
let it ſteep i in the ſheep's blood for five or fix hours; then let it 
hang, in cold dry weather, for three weeks, or as long as it 
will keep ſweet; rub it well with a cloth, then rub it over 
with freſh butter ; ſtrew ſome ſalt over it, and a little flour; 
butter a ſheet of paper, and oy over it, and another over that, 
or ſome paſte, and tie it round, If it is large, it will take two 
| hours and an half en, e it is taken up,. take off the 


paper, 


* 


LY 4 — ww os 


= ſauce in a ſauce-boat. Dalrymple, 136. 


" 


2 


Of Roaſting. = . 


Barer, or paſte; baſte it well with butter, and flour it. Let 


the jack go round very quick, that it may have a good froth. 
Sauce—grafy and currant jelly. Maſon, 161. 


Lard it, and make a marinade*-with half a pint of vinegar, 
a pint of red wine, pepper, and ſalt, thyme, laurel, cloves, 
nutmeg, pounded coriandar, with a few ſlices of peeled lemon, 
and a 0 ſlices of onions; warm all together; ſoak the mut - 
ton twelve hours, then roaſt it, and ſerve with a poivrade 


Another way. 


Get the largeſt and fatteſt leg of mutton you can, eut out 
like a haunch of'veniſon; as ſoon as it is killed, whilſt it is 
warm, it will eat the tenderer, take out the bloody vein, ſtick 
it in ſeveral places in the under ſide with a ſharp- pointed 
knife; pour over it a bottle of red wine; turn it in the wine 
four or five times a day for five days, then dry it exceeding 
well with a clean cloth; hang it up in the air, with the thick 
end uppermoſt, for ſive days; dry jt night and morning, to 
keep it from being damp or growing muſty. When you roaſt 
it, cover it with paper, and paſte it as you do veniſon; ſerve 
it up with veniſon ſauce, It will take four hours roaſting, 
Rafald, „ it: 2 foe l 56 0h 16 op Fe 

Mrs. Glaſſe gives a receipt for roaſting mutton. veniſon fa» 
ſhion, very ſimilar to the preceding article, Page 10. | 


To roaſt Veal, _ «FER 


As to veal, you muſt be careful to roaſt it of a fine brown 
if a large joint, a very good fire; if a ſmall joint, a pretty 
little briſk fire; if a fillet or loin, be ſure to paper the fat, 
that you loſe as little of that as poſſible: Lay it ſome diſtance 


from the fire, till it is ſoaked ; then lay it near the fire. When 


you Jay it down, baſte it well with good butter; and when it 
is near enough, baſte it again, and dredge it with a little 
flour. The breaſt you muſt roaſt with the caul on till it is 
enough; and ſkewer the ſweet · bread on the back ſide of the 


V A kind of pickle to ſoak in. + A ſharp ſauce, 
B 3 


# 5 
| _ e | $1 
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| breaſt, When it is nigh enough) take off the caul, bafte i 4 
and dredge it with a little four. Claſe, 2. 


Veal lakes ack the Cane: time roaſting as pork; but be 
ſure to paper the fat of a loin or fillet, and baſte your veal 


With good butter. - 5 - Glaſſ, 1 3- 


| Veal will take a quarter of an Sony to a 3 in — ; 
paper the fat of the loin and fillet ; ſtuff the fillet and ſhoul- 
der with the following ingredients—a quarter of a pound of 
ſuet chopped fine, parſley and ſweet herbs chopped, grated 
bread, and lemon peel; pepper, ſalt, nutmeg, and yolk of 
egg; butter may ſupply the want of ſuet; roaſt the breaſt 
with the caul on, till it is almoſt enough, then take it off; 
flour it, and baſte it. Veal requires to be more done than 
| beef. For ſauce—ſallad, pickles, potatoes, broccoli, cucum- 
ders raw or ſtewed, French beans, ney ———— celery 
"_ 5 hobo Maſon % Wie 85 


1 roof Pork. 


Pon wal be wen Fe or it is apt to Carfeit.. When you 
1-48 a loin, take a ſharp pen-Knife, and cut the ſkin acroſs, 
to make the crackling eat the better. The chine muſt be yo, 
and ſo muſt all pork that has the rind on. Roaſt a 
pork thus: — Take a knife, as above, and ſcore it; ſtu = 
knuckle part with ſage and onion, chopped fine, with pepper 
and ſalt; or cut a hole under the twiſt, and put the ſage, &c. 
there, and ſkewer it up with a ſkewer. Roaſt it criſp, be- 
cauſe moſt people like the rind criſp, which they, call crack- 
ling. Make ſome good apple-fauce, and ſend it up in a boat; 
then have a little drawn gravy to put in the diſh. This they 
call a mock-gooſe. The ſpring, or hand of pork, if very 
young, roaſted like a pig, eats very well; or take the ſpring, 
and cut off the ſhank or knuckle, and ſprinkle ſage and onion 
cover it, and roll it round, and tie it with a: ſtring, and roaſt 
it two hours, otherwiſe it is better boiled. The ſpare-rib 
ſhould be baited with a little bit of butter, a very little duſt 
of flour, and ſome ſage ſhred ſmall ; but we never make any 


22 / 


- | fauce to it but apple-ſauce, The beſt way to dreſs pork grii- 


--  kins is to roaſt them, baſte them with a little butter and ſage, 
and a little pepper and ſalt, Few eat any thing with theſe 
but muſtard. | Cali, 3. . po K 
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Pork muſt he. well * To. every pound, allow 2 quar- : 
ter of an hour. For example —a faßt af twelye pounds 


weight, 


weight, twp haurs will 


three hours; and fo on. 
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minutes, then cub 
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Nestes 
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in Warm ld tale. 


ap EIN 
the gr, eart, ts, 
9 25 water, dry it ET: 
en yap roaſt it, 


black pepper, two of falt, and a cru . 
bread; ſpit your pig, and ſew it up; lay it down to a bfi 


m Pigs, 


a 4.  £IR $4 


IF it be a thin piece of that 
ai, Ga 
Do bot fore parks but rub u orie ee ee 


5a above the 5 , rug. e 


8 l o e cold we 
with a little 
it your pig into a ef Adi 
ie it FW. Fon 


Joey 


.theentrails ; put 
Jewell 


clear fire, with a pig-plate hung in the middle of the fire. 


drag near dhe fire, r= Se Glai 
dry, en rub it well with a liecle 5 but. 
criſp. it. then tale Es ang Ka 


When gour pig is a 


the collar; Then 


KNEE A ave yg 2 pig 


jaw on each fide, the ears on each ous and the collar at 
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ſboulder, and pour in your ſauce, and ſerve it up. Gar- 


1 . a cruſt of f roms 1 bread. * Sab 5 8. Har- 
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| E your Pig is 3 put a lump pl cb in a cloth, and 
rub your pig often withait.wl Weir Js A large ne . 
Alb e hour and an balf. 2392 
brown, and the ſteam 
rub ypur pi 50 50 uite 
ter, it will 

the head, and 9 Le of 
jaw-bone, ſplit the jaw in two. 
down the back, which muſt be done before you draw the ſpit 
out, then lay your pig back to back on your diſh, and the 
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. a | gut 
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The pi pig has being prepared; as above, ſpit Te; And 10 it to * 
bee, which mu a' very good one at each end, or hang a 
3 iron in the middle of the grate, * Before you lay i it down 
t6 the fire, ſhred a little ſage: . ſmall, take a piece of but- 
ter as big as a walnut, and a little ſalt "and pepper ; put this 
into the pig, and ſew it up ſtrotgly ; then flour it all over, 
and continue to do ſo till the eyes drop out, or the crackling 
will be hard. Take care to fave all the gravy that comes 
from it, and for this purpoſe put a large baſon or pan in the 
- dripping-pan, as ſoon as the Se begins to run. When the 
'% 18- es, ſtir up, the fire briſkfy, take a coarſe cloth, 
Aal bout a quarter of a pound of butter in it, and rub the 
pig al over 9 the gere is quite criſp, when it muſt be 
"Eo up. Lay it =. So iſh, and cut off the head with a 
marp knife; 78 fore you draw out the ſpit, cut the p ls 


in two. Cat off the ears, Jr lay one at each end; divi 


the under jaw, and diſpoſe of them in the ſame manner. Put 
the gravy you ſaved into ſome melted butter, and boil them, 
porn it into the diſh, with the brains bruiſed fine, and the 


mixed all t ther, ye: five” it u ae fs 5, 
EH 35 2 p. 1 5 OY 
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rey ome 9055 and onion very fine, a few crumbs, of 
es: à little butter, pepper, and ſalt, rolled up together; 
put it into the belly, and ſew it up. before you lay down the 
big; rub it all over with ſweet oily When it is done, take a 
dty cloth and wipe it; then take ſt into a diſh, cut it up, ai 
85 it to 4285 with che ſame fauce 2 10nd n 


IDS in Another 7500 to roaft a Pig. $ 0 45 


ser dis 55 15 in the throat, as deep as the heart, that it 
bleed well, and die the ſooner, as it makes it eaſier to 

Teal g. When the water is pretty warm, put the pig in it, 
holding it by the hind legs. When you find the britles ebm⸗ 
ing off the tail by rubbing, take it out, and rub it with a 
little roſin, then hard with the hand. When it is well 
. walh it 1 0 and cub is open while warm; take all 


oy 
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At the time of the por when houſe-lamb is very dear, take 


hind leg, one in the fore, and one in the middle; Put thts = 
it a faggot of parſley, ſhallots, thyme, laurel, with pepper 


it all over pretty often with oil, which will make the ſkin- . 


very criſp.” Take out the faggot when you ſerve it up. Cl. 
| 1 7 * 2 3 5 3 * Be , hy 7 17 1 i 15 * ö 
| ER : : $3! 20 
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To roaft the hind quarter of a Pig lamb-faſhion. 


* 


the hind quarter of a large roaſting pig; take off the ſkin'and 


roaſt it) and it will eat like lamb, with mint ſauce; or with 4 


4. Farih, 36. 
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1 Chop the brains a little, then put in à tea. cup full of white 


© Now you are to gbſc 


gravy with the gravy that runs out of the pig, à little bit of 
anchovy; mix — pound of — as much flour 
as will thicken the gravy, a ſlice of lemon, a ſpoonful of 
white wine, a little caper liquor and ſalt; ſhake it over the 
fire, and pour it into your diſh, Some like currants : boil a 
few, and ſend them in a tea-ſaucer, with a glaſs of currant 


4 


jelly in the middle of it. Raffald, 56. i ono 1946 
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vifren u of Sau for o vH. 


ſauce for a pig. Some do not love any ſage in the pig, only 
a cruſt'of bread ; but then you ſhould have a little dried ſage 


rubbed and mixed with the gravy and butter. Some love 
. bread ſauce in a baſon, made thus: take a pint of water, put 
in a good piece of crumb of bread, a blade of mace, and a 


little whole pepper; boil it for about five or ſix minutes, and 
then pour the water off; take out the ſpice; and beat up the 


bread with a good piece of butter, and a little milk, or cream. 


Some love a few currants boiled in it, a glaſs of wine, and 4 


little ſugar; but that you muſt do juſt as you like it. Others 
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fallad or Seville orange. Half an hour will roaſt it. "Gleſſej 
qa CM JID19 en ene Th.Þ1 4 


e there are ſeveral ways of making 
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- Games out of the pigs with u piece of butter rolled in four, 
two ſpopnfuls.of eatchup, and boil them all together; then 


It Tie it faft, in order to*keep the paſte from drop opping 


= du, 


take che brains of the pig and biuiſe them fine; put all theſe 


tagether, with the ſage in che pig, and pour into your diſh, 
It is a very good ſauce. When you have not gravy enough 


comes out of your pig, with the butter, for ſauce, take about 


Half a pint of veal gravy and add to it; or ftew the pettitoes, 
and take as much of that liquor as will do for ſauce, mixed 
with the other.—N. B. Some like the e et in a PORE ar 


| + | eee 


CY 


Do roof Praiſes, 
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* in a haunch of veniſon ts * « as 
yon have ſpitted it, you muſt lay over it a large ſheet of pa- 


and then a thin common paſte, with another paper over 


off; and if the haunch be a large one, it wil take four hours 
roaſting; As ſoon as it is done enough, take off both paper 
and paſte, dredge it well with flour, and baſte it with butter, 


As ſoon as it becomes: of a light brown, | diſh it up with brown 


er currant Jelly ſauce, and ſend *. ee in Aa, 
wy 1 Faris 80. Aae, ab. Sas Wa 


| drother wy to wn erin. = d, 
Tale a py: piles and ſpit it; rub — butter 3 


4; over your haunch; take four ſheets of paper well buttered, put 
two on the haunch ; ; then mike a paſte with ſome flour, a 


little butter and water; roll it out half as big as your haunch, 


and put it over the fat part; then 3 the other two ſheets of 
214 pee aper an, and tie them with the ſa 


packthread; N it to a 
iſk fire, and baſte it well all the time offoafting ; if a lar 


baunch of twenty- four pounds, it will take three hours and a 


2 except it is a very large Wi then oe hours wy * 


it. Smaller in proportion. 


eures Sawce for Vangfus, or Aare. 
Melt ſome currant jelly in a little water and reg wine, or 


ſend in currant jelly only; or ſimmer red wine and gar for 
ee nant. . 2. 1 EE e 
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i through a Kere. Maſen, 322 122. 


| pound of fogar, ſimmered over 2 clear 


* . en | 
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Take a gill of water, with a little bit of cinnamon, the 


crumb of a French roll; add to it half a pint of red port 
claret; ſweeten Tt; let i boil fill * Lacs 1 Wh 


+3) i : 


* 


Different ſorts of * for 7 . 


You may take either of theſe ſauces for veniſon. Curcant 
jelly warmed; or a pint of red wine with a quarter of a2 
Fire for five of Tix ike 
nutes; or a pint of vinegar and a quarter arty uPAr, 
fimmered el it is a h "On. 10. 1055 855 
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To fs Green Gooſe. is 
| When your gooſe is ready Ireſled, put in a good lump of 


| butter, ſpit it, lay it down, ſinge it well, duſt at wich flour, 


baſte it well with freſh butter, baſte it three or faur ame with 
cold butter, it will make che Helm ziſe better chan if 1 . 
to baſte it out of the dripping-pan z if ut is a lange one, it 
will take three quarters of an hour to rat it; when'you 


think it is enough, dredge it with flour, hafe it till it bs mx 
fine froth, and your gooſe a nice brown, and diſh at up wich 


2 little brown gravy under it. Garniſh it with a mit tf 
dived * round ——_ 1 pus diſh. ee 38. eee 


fala, 58. 1 EN 


Another vy 40 oh 4 Guus Gooſe. 
- green goaſe will not take more than three dune f 2 an 


| hey at the fire. Unleſs it is particularly liked, it is mat 


uſual to put any thing into it but a little pepper and ſalt, 2 


little grayy in the diſh, and ſome in a boat. There muſt be 
green ſauce in another boat, made as follows Abaut half a 


Pint of veal broth, the j juice of an orange or lemon boiled up 


for ſix or ſeven minutes, then put in ſome juice of ſorrel, 
enough fo make i it green, and juſt boil it up; ſtir it all the 


* — 
ti | - 


ould- ne which it is at to do, . it 
| vught ** very { ſmooth. Maſon, 269. 


Sauce r 4 Green Goo 


Take "BURR melted butter, put in a ſpoonful of the j juice of 
ſorrel, a little ſugar, a few coddled gooſeberries; pour it into 
Pour 3 4 pra 1 ſend it hot to the table. _—_ 58. 


| To roaft a Gooſe. ns 


Take a * 5 and two onions, and chop them a8 
ix them with a large piece of butter, two 


r 
e of ſalt, and one of pepper. Put this into the gooſe, 


ſpit it, and lay it down to the fire; ſinge it, and duſt it with 
flour, and when it is thoroughly hot, baſte it with freſh but- 


ter. A large gooſe will require an hour and a half before a 
fire, and when it is done, dredge and baſte it, pull out 
the Py ? and Ä in a Rate e water. 2 38. 


Aber ay. 
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Truſs a ole A ibrieoaliy 5 Ruff i it. ich its © Bu chop 


ped; a good piece of butter, pepper, ſalt, a fewſtiallots, baſil 
leaves, and a good ſpoonful of muſtard ; roaſt it without be- 


ing wrapped. in paper, and when near done, baſte it with 


melted butter, mixed with muſtard and two raw yolks of eggs, 
and ftrew bread-crumbs. over it while baſting, ſufficient to 
form a fine brown cruſt, Serve with a conſommeè“ ſauce 
mixed with two ſpoonfuls of cullis, a little muſtard, pepper, 
and ſalt, warm without boiling, and ſqueeze in a Seville 
| orange, or lemon, i in proportion. Clermont, 262. 


125 Another wvay to roaſt a Gooſe. 1 


lt muſt be ſeafoned with ſage and onion, cut very ſmall, 
and mixed with pepper and ſalt; an hour will roaft it. Boil 
the ſage and onion in a little water before they are cut; it 
prevents their eating ſo ſtrong, and takes off the rawneſs.— 
Be or Nur gravy and apple-ſauce, Maſon, 268, 
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Of Rogſig. 13 


When you roaſt a gooſe, turkey, or fowls of any ſort; take 

IM . them ka. nas ws of white paper; and — 

| with a piece of butter; dredge them with a little flour, ang 
ſprinkle a little ſalt on; and when the ſmoke begins to draw I 

to the fire, and, they look plump, baſte them again, and dredge - 

them with a little flour, and take them up. -Glaſſe, 5 


| Pare, core, and ſlice your apples, put them in a ſaucepan. 
with as much water as will keep them from burning, ſet them 
over a very ſlow fire, keep them cloſe covered till they are all 
of a pulp, then put in a lump of butter, and ſugar to your 
taſte; beat them well, and ſend them to the table in à china 


| baſon. . Rafuldy Sg. 


Sauce for a Gooſe or Duck 
As to geeſe and ducks, you ſhould have ſage and onions 
ſhred, fine, with pepper and ſalt put into the belly. 

Put only pepper and ſalt into wild-dueks, eaſterlings, wi- 
geon, teal, and all other ſort of wild-fowl, with gravy in the 
Ah, or ſome like ſage and onion in one. ' Chaſe, pf 


Ld 
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To roaft a Turkey. 1 — 


A middle ſized one will be roaſted in an hour. Make a 

| ftuffing with four ounces of- butter or chopped fuet, grated 
bread, a little lemon- peel, parſley, and ſweet herbs, chopped; + 
pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg, a little cream and yolks of eggs; 
fill the craw with this, or with force- meat; paper the'breaſt 
till near done, then flour and baſte it. For ſauce—gravy . 
alone, or brown celery ſauce, or muſhroom ſauce, For'a tur- 
. key-poult, gravy and bread ſauce. ' Maſon, 258. 
A middling turkey will take an hour; a very large one, an 
hour and a quarter; a ſmall one three quarters of an hour. 2 

Lour fire muſt be very good. Glaſſe, 13. 
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I The beſt way to roaſt a turkey, is to looſen the ſkin on te 
breaſt of the turkey, and fill it with force-meat made thus: 2 
e | 5 88 Ya take 3 
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imall melons, cucumbers, truffles, Bre 


= A or any thing according to the e 


0 Regliag- 


en e of beef feet an many-crumwds of 
bread, a little lemon peel, an anchovy, ſome nutmeg, pepper, 


parſley, and a litele thyme. Chop and beat them all well to- 


: _ mix them with the of an egg; and ſtuff up the 


| when you have no ſuet, butter Will do; or you may 
make your foree-meat thus ſpread bread and butter thin, and 
grate ſome nutmeg over it; when you have enough, roll it 
up, and ſtuff the breaſt of the turkey; then roaft it of a fine 
brown, but be ſure to pin ſome white paper on the breaſt till 
ze i nedr enough. Tou muſt have good gravy in the diſh, and 
bade made thus: take 2 good piece of crumb, put it 
— :>rg 1 of water, with a blade or two of mace, two or 
oves, and ſome whole pepper. Boil it up five or fix 
N N Dr ſpioe you had before 
put in; and then you muſt pour off the water 2 may boil 
an onion in it if you-pleaſe); then beat up the bread with a 
good piece of butter and a little ſalt. 
Or onion ſauce made thus: take ſome onions, peel them, 


and gut them in thin ſlices, and boil them half an hour in 


milk and water; then drain the water from them, and beat 


them up with a good pier of butter; ſhake a little flour in, 
de it all-zogethey-with-a little cream, if you have it (or 


lemon. 


| Another ch to 7g a 2 rk. 


He turkeys ate m moſtly preferable t9-eveks,: ibe whiteneſs 
eee; the ſmall fleſhy ones are the moſt effeemed, 
ad- they ought to be kept as long as the weather will admit. 
. ſorced-meat with the liver chopped, parſley, ſhallots, 
{eraped lard, yolks of eggs, pepper, and ſalt. When pro- 
ror give the turkey a ſe turns over the fire in a large 
ftew-pan with butter; ſtuff the foree- meat under the breaſt 


where the craw was taken out, and roaſt it, with lemon ſlices 


 Rpan-the beeaſt to keep it white; ſlices of lard, and double 
pager. - Serve with what ragoo you think proper, as muſh- 
rooms, morels, ſmall onions, or large Spaniſh ones, girkins, 


peas, ſmall'garden 
e craw-fiſh, 


. beans, endive, cardoons, roats of any 
ont, 226. 
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Andther.pay to roaſt a'Turkey. © 


and make your force- meat, which muſt be thus prepared: 


ol beef ſuet very fine, a little eg meat, or veal mir 
and pounded, and ſeaſon. to your taſte with pepper, ſalt, and 
nutmeg, Mix up all together lightly wick three eggs, and 


Break a penny - loaf into crumbs, ſhred a quarter of a bart | 


which muſt be clear and briſk. Singe, duſt it with flour,,an 
baſte it ſeveral times with cold butter, which will froth it 
much better than the hot contents of the dripping-pan, and 


ſtuff it into the craw. Spit it, and lay it down to a good fixes 


make the turkey more plump. When it is properly done, re- 


| new the e 96409 manner as before, and diſh it 


anda | 
Garniſh with. lemon and pickles. . Farley, 40. 
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put it in cold water, with a few pepper corns, a little ſalt and 
onion; boil it till the bread is quite ſoft, then beat it well; 
put in a quarter of a pound of butter, two ſpooafuls of thick 
cream, and put it into a baſon. Rafald, 63 WE 


Another Sauce for a Turkey. 


Tale half a pint of oyſters, ſtrain the liquor, and put the 


oyſters with the liquor into a ſaucepan with a blade or two of 


— 
— 


mace ; let them juſt lump, then pour in a glaſs of white wines 
let it boil once, and thicken it with a piece of butter rolled in 
flour. Serve this up in a baſon by itſelf, with good gravy ian 
the diſh, for every body does not love oyſter-ſauce, If yon 
chafe it in the diſh, add half a pint of gravy to it, and boil it 


up together. This ſauce is good either with boiled or roaſted 
turkies, or fowls; but you may leave the gravy out, adding 
2 much butter as will do for ſauce, and garniſhing with 
JJ ⁵ ̃ů- !!]... ] 
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Bakr Pour into your diſh your ſauce. Serve it up» | 


— Bkges OY 
Cut the cruſts. off a penny loaf, cut the reſt in thin ſlices, 
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14 1 roof Ebb. ode 


. ſowls are laid to the fire; fir inge them Side . 


butter. A large fowl wi 


| — paper, baſte them with butter, and then gy over 


em 7 flour; when the ſmoke begins to draw to the fire, 
dredge them over again; let the fire be briſk,” and 


bf = them to table with a good froth. A large fowl will 


| take three quarters of an hour; # ſmall one twenty minutes, 
+ For ſaioe—gravy, egg ſauce, muſhrooms, and White © or brown 


N 8434 K 202. ENS 8 1 95 "© SP 
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+ TIN fowl when they are ready dreſtd, n ben 
Wi to a good fire, fin nee duſt, and baſte them well with 
be near an hour in roaſting. Make 


2 gravy of 3 necks and gizzards, ſtrain it, put in a ſpoonful 


of browning. When you diſh them up, pour the gravy into 


| 7 n down. Cafes * 


& 


the diſh ; ſerve them up with egg-ſauce | In a boat. Rafuid, 64. 


A Jus fowl will take three quarters of an gar roaſting; 
2 4 middligg one, half an hour; very ſmall chickens, twenty 
minutes. BY ur fire muſt be very quick and clear when you 
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Sober way to roof bol. 


Make ſome force · meat with the fleſh of a fowl cut ſmall, 
and a pound of veal; beat them in a moftar with half a pound 
of beef ſuet, as much crumb of bread, ſome muſhrooms, truf- 
les, and morels, cut ſmall; ſome lemon peel grated fine, 
ſome beaten mace, a few ſweet herbs, and ſome parſley, mixed 


* 


together with the yolks of two eggs done the fowls,: fill 


8 „ 


them with the force- meat, and roaſt them. For ſauce 


E nn, "a." truffles, re ns during. 2 00 
4 26 53. "I | | | ' 
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e 25 W Chickens. et, 


Pluck jour chiekens very carefully, draw them, and cut 


8 of their claws only, and truſs them. Put them down. to 4 


* fire, es duſt, and baſte them with n. A * 
tet 
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FR of an hour will roaſt them; and, When they are enough, 
froth them, and lay them on your diſh... Serve them up hot, 
with parſley and butter poured over them. Farley, 38. Raf 
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ty large chicken will take half an hour; a ſmall one, twenty | 
minutes. For ſauce—gravy, parſley and butter, or muſh= 1 
room ſauce. Mafon, 203. 1 : 
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| Another way to-roaft Chickens. 8 
| | Make a little forced meat with the. livers, ſcraped lard, "4 : 


chopped. parſley, ſhallots, pepper and ſalt; ſtuff a couple of 
chickens with this, truſſed for roaſting ; lay a couple of ſlices 3 
of lempn on the breaſts, and wrap them up with thin flices f 
lard and paper; roaſt them, and ſerve upon what ſort of ſtewed : 
greens you pleaſe, as ſpinach, cucumbers, &c. Clermont, 207. 


- & Another way to roaſt Chickens. © 


Cut about a quarter of a pound of pickled pork in thin 
ſlices; ſoak it until about three parts done; then put to it 
chopped - truffles, fat livers, parſley, ſhallots, pepper, and 
falt, and a little white wine; ſimmer all together till, done 
enough; then add three yolks of eggs to thicken it, and let 
it cool: take up the ſkin of two chickens,” and ſtuff ſome of 
this ragout under the reſt in the inſide of the body; truſs them 
for roaſting; give them a fry in the ſtew- pan with butter and 


ms Wy 


; the juice of half a lemon; then wrap them in -flices of lard * = 
| and paper, to roaſt, Make a ſauce. as follows: —garniſh a | 
7 Tmall ſtèw- pan with ſlices of ham, bacon, and veal, bits of _ 
carrots and parſnips, a parſley root, two or three onions =» 4} 
liced, a little thyme, one laurel leaf, three cloves, a little 
| oil or butter; ſoak about a quarter of an hour; then add a 


little broth and white wine; braze* it about an hour longer 
on a very ſlow. fire; when you are ready to ferve, add three 
lcalded chopped ſhallots, with a little butter rolled in flour. 
The chickens being roaſted, ſerve the ſauce upon them. Dal. 
%% 1. EL ot 5486 TE 5 1 
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T0 braze, is to ſtew. 
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To N Egg Sauce. 


| Boil two egos and, half chop the whites, then put in the 
yolks, chop them both together, but not very fine ; put them 
into a quarter of a pound of 5 melted butter, and Iu itin 


2 * \ Raffald, 64. 


To roaſt Ducks. 


Kill and draw your ducks ; then ſhred an onion and a few 
ſage leaves; ſeaſon theſe with ſalt and pepper, and put them 
into your ducks. Singe, duſt, and baſte them with butter, 
and a good fire will roaſt them in twenty minutes; for the 
quicker they are done, the better they will be. Before you 
take them up, duſt them with flour, and baſte them with but- 
ter, to give them a good frothing and a pleaſing brown. Vour 
gravy muſt be made of the gizzard and pinions, an onion, a 
tea-ſpoonful of lemon pickle, a few pepper corns, a large 
blade of mace, a ſpoonful of catchup, and the ſame of brown- 
Ing. Strain it, pour it into' your diſh, and ſend it up with 


onion ſauce 1 in a baſon. Farley, 40. 


en 0 70 roaft Dan 


Seaſb them with ſage and onion. ſhred, pepper, and alt; 
half an hour will roaſt them—gravy-ſauce,' or onion-ſauce. 
Always ftew the ſage and onion in a little water, as it pre- 
vents its eating ſtrong, and takes off the rawneſs. Maſon, 273. 

A wild duck will take full 1 minutes. Maſon, 273. 
Rafald, 66. 


If you love them well done, a wild duck will take my 
five minutes. Glaſſe, 14. | 
A widgeon or eaſterling will take near twenty minutes. 
Maſon, 273. 
A teal will be done in fifteen minutes. Maſon, 473. 
Teal will take eleven or twelve minutes roaſting. Glaſſ, 14. 


W 


70 roaft Wild Ducks or Rn, 


When your ducks are ready dreſſed, put in them a ſmall 
onion, pepper, falt, and a ſpoonful of red wine; if the fire 


| be PT ”Y will . in twenty minutes; 1. gravy of 
"+ | 7 2he 


O Roqſting. 5 19 
ks and gizzards, a ſpoonful of red wine, half an anchovy, 
2 blade or two of mace, a ſlice of an end of a lemon, one 
onion, and a little chyan pepper; boil it till it is waſted 
to half a pint, ſtrain it through a hair ſieve, put in a ſpoon- 
ful of browning, pour it on your ducks, ſerve them up wit 
onion ſauce in a boat. / Garniſh your diſh with raſpings of 
bread.  Ragald, 67. | , 8 Wn | 9 8 : ; | ; 


1 Thebeft way to dreſs a Wild Duck. e 
Firſt half roaſt it, then lay it in a diſh, carve it, but leave 


the joints hanging together; throw a little pepper and ſalt, 


and ſqueeze the juice of a lemon over it; turn it on the breaſt, 
and preſs it hard with a plate, and add to its own gravy two 
or three ſpoonfuls of good gravy; cover it cloſe with another 


diſh, and ſet it over a ſtove ten minutes; then ſend it to table 
hot in the diſh it was done in, and garniſh with lemon. You 

may add a little red wine, and a ſhallot cut ſmall, if you like 
it; but it is apt to make the duck eat hard, unleſs you firſt 
heat the wine, and pour it in juſt as it is done. Glaſſe, 81. 


To roaft Woodcocks or Snipes. 


| . Having put your birds on a little ſpit, take a round of a 


threepenny loaf and toaſt it brown; lay it in a diſh under the 
birds, and when you lay them down to the fire, baſte them 
with a little butter, and let the trail drop on the toaſt, When 


they are roaſted enough, put the toaſt in the diſh, and lay the 


birds on it. Pour about a quarter of a pint of gravy into the 


diſh, and ſet it over a lamp or chafing-diſh for three or four 


minutes, when the whole will be in a proper condition to be 
ſent to the table. Obſerve never to take any thing out of a 
woodcock or ſnipe. "23670 Ye | 
eee)": eee Wye EN 

Pluck them, but do not draw them put them on a ſmall 


ſpit, duſt, and baſte them well with butter, toaſt a few ſlices of a 
penny loaf, put them on a clean plate, and ſet it under the 


birds while they are roaſting. If the fire be good, they will 


take about ten minutes roaſting. When you draw them, lay 
them upon the toaſts on the diſh; pour melted butter round 


them, and ſerve them up, Rapald, 66. {alk ig age OF 
e . '-, Twenty 


% 0 Roofing, - | 
| Tienty minutes will roaſt woodcocks, and fifteen minutes 
A woodeock will require twenty- five minutes. Glaſſe, 6. 
A ſnipe will require twenty minutes roaſting. Glaſſe, 6. | 


To roaft Larks. _ =... 
Put a ſmall bird-ſpit through them, and tie them on ano- 
ther; roaft them, and all the time they are roaſting, keep 
baſting them very gently with butter, and ſprinkle crumbs 
of bread on them till they are almoſt done; then let them 
- brown before you take them up, - . 
Ĩᷓ he beſt way of making crumbs of bread, is to rub them 
through a fine cullender, and put in a little butter into a 
ſtewpan; melt it, put in your erumbs of bread, and keep 
them ſtirring till they are of a light brown; put them on a 
ſieve to drain a few minutes ; lay your larks in a diſh, and the 
crumbs all round, almoſt as high as the larks, with plain 
butter in a cup, and ſome gravy in another, Gl/aſſe, 6. 

| Another tvay to roaſt Larks. 

| Skewer a dozen of larks, and tie both ends of the ſkewer 
do the ſpit. Dredge and baſte them, and let them roaſt ten 
minutes. Break half a penny loaf into crumbs, and put them, 
with a piece of butter of the ſize of a walnut, into a tofling- ' 
pan, and having ſhaken them over a gentle fire till they are 
of a light brown, lay them between the birds, and pour a 
little melted butter over them. Farley, 40. FD 0”, 


Another way to roaft Larks. 


Let them be put upon a ſmall bird-ſpit ; they will take fif- | 
teen minutes. Fry ſome crumbs of bread, and ſtrew all over 
them. For ſauce—plain butter in a boat. Maſon, 286. 


| To roaſt Ruffs and Rees. 
Theſe birds are found in Lincolnſhire and the Iſle of Ely; 
the food proper for them is new milk boiled, and put over 
white bread, with a little fine ſugar, and be careful to keep 
them in ſeparate cages. They feed very faſt, and will die of 
cheir fat if not killed in time. Truſs them as you do a N 
E 1 : - * f COC 5 
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eock, but draw them, and cover them with vine leaves. 


R 
For ſauce - good gravy thickened with butter, and a toaſt 
under them. Maſon, 28 5. | 4 85 . 
8 Another w . $479 

When you kill them, lip the skin off the head and neck 
with the feathers on, then pluck and draw them. When you 
roaſt them, put them a good diſtance from the fire; if the fire 
be good, they will take about twelve minutes. When they 
are roaſted, flip the.skin on again with the feathers on ; ſend 


them up with gravy under them, made the ſame as for a 
pheaſant, and bread-ſauce in a. boat, with criſp crumbs of 
bread round the edge of the diſh. Rapald, 66. Parley, 41. 


10 roaſt Pheaſants or Partridges, © 


Pheaſants and partridges may be treated in the ſame man- 
ner. Duſt them, with flour, and baſte them often with freſh ' 
butter, keeping them at a good diſtance from the fire, A good 
fire will roaſt them in half an hour. Make your gravy of a 
ſcrag of mutton, a tea-ſpoonful of lemon pickle, a large 
ſpoonful of catchup, and the ſame of browning. Strain it, 
and put a little of it into the diſh ; ſerve them up with bread- 
ſauce in a baſon, and fix one of the principal feathers of the 
/ pheaſant in the tail. Farley, 39. a TORY» 


| Another way. | 
Let them be nicely roaſted, but not too much ; baſte them 
gently with a little butter, and dredge them with flour; ſprin- 
kle a little ſalt on, and froth them nicely up: have good © 
gravy in the diſh, with bread-ſauce in a boat, made thus. | 
take about a handful or two of crumbs of bread, put in a 
pint of milk or more, a ſmall whole onion, a little whole 
white pepper, a little ſalt, and a bit of butter; boil it all well 
up, then take the. onion out, and beat it well with a ſpoons 
Take poverroy fauce in a boat, made thus :—chop four ſhal- 
lots fine, a. gill of good gravy, and a ſpoonful of vinegar; a 
little pepper and ſaſt; boil them up one minute, then put it 


in a boat. Glaſſe, 95 


\ 
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Another way. © 


Make a little farcie* with the livers, bread-crumbs, ſcraped 

Jard or butter, chopped parſley, ſhallots, muſhrooms, pepper, 

and falt; ſtuff the partridges with it, and wrap them in ſlices 
of bacon and paper, or buttered paper only, and roaſt them. 


f Dalrymple, AS: 2 
| 241 To roaft Pheaſants. 


Pick and draw your pheaſants, and ſinge them; lard one 
with bacon, but not the other; ſpit them, roaſt them fine, 
and paper them all over the breaſt. When they are juſt done, 
flour and baſte them with a-little nice butter, and let them 
have a fine white froth ; -then take them up, and pour your 
gravy in the diſh, and bread-ſauce in boats or baſons. 
Or you may put water-creſſes,' with gravy in the diſh, and 
lay the creſſes under the pheaſants. | EL 
Or you may make celery-ſauce, ſtewed tender, ſtrained and 
mixed with cream, and poured into the diſh 
Jo roaſt Pigeons. 
Scald, draw, and take the craws clean out of your pi- 
eons, and waſh them in ſeveral waters. When you have 
Fried them, roll a good lump of butter in chopped parſley, and 
ſeaſon it with pepper and ſalt. Put this into your pigeons, 
and ſpit, duſt, and baſte them. A good fire will roaſt them 
in twenty minutes, and when they are enough, ſerve them up 
with parſley and butter for ſauce, and lay round them 
bunches of aſparagus, if they be in ſeaſon. Farley, 39. Raf- 


Another way to roaſt Pigeons, 


Take fome parſley ſhred fine, a piece of butter as big as 2 
walnut, a little pepper and ſalt; tie the neck-end tight; tie 
a ſtring round the legs and rump, and faſten the other end to 
the top of the np! Ae Baſte them with butter, and 

when they are enough, lay them in the diſh, and they will 
fwim in gravy. You may put them on a little ſpit, and then 
tie both ends together. Gl/age, 6. re RT 

3 A French term for forced - meat. : | 
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| Make a farcie with the livers, muſhrooms, parſley, ſhallots, 
| ſcraped lard, two yolks of eggs, pepper and falt; ſtuff the 

pigeons with it, and roaſt them with a ſlice of lard wrapped 
in paper, or without. You may alſo braze them, and ſerve 
them with what ſauce you pleaſe. Cleymont, 239. 

| Another way to roaſt Pigeons. 

Truſs two or three large tame pigeons as for roaſting ; make 
= a ſtufling with the livers, chopped with parſley, chibol, a tri- 
ge of garlick, ſcraped lard, pepper and ſalt, and mix it well 


parſley pretty thick, and, while ps: baſte them often 
with freſh hog's lard, to keep the parſley green and criſp, 
Clermont, 240. e, , 


Jo roaſt a Hare. 


Take your hare when it is caſed; truſs it in this manner 
bring the two hind legs up to its ſides, pull the fore legs back, 
put your ſkewer firſt in the hind leg, then into the fore leg, 
and thruſt it through the body; put the fore leg on, and then 
the hind leg, and a skewer through the top of the ſhoulders” 
and back part of the head, which will hold the head up. 
Make a pudding thus—take a quarter of a pound of beef ſuet, 
as much crumb of bread, a handful of parſley chopped fine, 
ſome ſweet herbs of all ſorts, ſuch as baſil, marjoram, winter 
ſovory, and a little thyme, chopped fine; a little nutmeg 
ome, ſome lemon peel cut fine, pepper and ſalt; chop the 

iver fine, _ put in with two eggs; mix it up, and put it 
into the belly, and ſew or skewer it up; then ſpit it and lay 
it to the fire, which muſt be a good one. A good ſized hare 

takes an hour, and ſo on in proportion. Glafſe, 5, 


a” 


- Another way to roaft a Hare. 


Skewer your hare with the head upon one ſhoulder, the 
fore legs ſtuck into the ribs, the hind legs double; make your 
pudding of the crumb of a penny loaf, a quarter of a pound of 
beef marrow or ſuet, and a quarter of a pound of butter; ſhred - 

5 C 4 — 9 the 


with two yolks of eggs; lard the pigeons with ſprigs of green 5 
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| the liver, a ſprig or two of winter ſavory, a little lemon peel, 


one anchovy, a little chyan pepper, half a nutmeg grated ; 
mix them up in a light force-meat, with a glaſs of red wine 
and two eggs; put it into the belly of your hare, ſew it up, 


put a quart of good milk in your dripping-pan, baſte your 


hare with it till it is reduced to half a gill, then duſt and baſte 
it well with butter, If it be a large one, it will require an 
hour and an half roaſting. Raffald, 69. Farley, 42. 


8 Another way to roaſt a Hare. 
Stuff it with a pudding made with bread-crumbs, chopped 


ſuet, the liver pardoiled and bruiſed, lemon peel grated, ſhred 
parſley and ſweet herbs, pepper, ſalt, nutmeg, the yolks of 


two eggs; ſew up the hare, put a quart of ſmall beer into the 


dripping-pan, or three pints, according to the fize of your 


hare; baſte it with this till the whole is uſed, then flour the 


hare, and baſte it with butter; ſend it to table with a fine 
froth. I have tried all the different things recommended to 
baſte a hire with, and never found any thing fo good as ſmall 


beer. A ſmall hafe will take an hour and a half; a large one, 
two hours. For ſauce—gravy, melted butter, and ſweet 


» 


ſauce, Maſon, 300. 


„ Different forts of Sauce for a Hare. 


Take for ſauce, a pint of cream, and half a pound of freſh 
butter; put them in a ſaucepan, and keep ſtirring it with a 
ſpoon till the butter is melted, and the ſauce is thick; then 
take up the hare, and pour the ſauce into the diſh. Another 


* 


way to make ſauce for a hare is, to make good gravy, thick- 


ened with a little piece of butter rolled in flour, and pour it 
into your diſh. You may leave the butter but, if you do not 
like it, and have ſome currant jelly warmed in a cup, or red 


Wine and ſugar boiled to a ſyrup, done thus: take a pint of 
red wine, a quarter of a pound of ſugar, and ſet over a flow 


fire to ſimmer for about a quarter of an hour. You may do 


half the quantity, and pur it into your ſayce-boat or baſon. 


* 


T0 rooft Rabbits, 


They will take twenty minutes, or-half an hour, according 


to the ſize; hold their heads for a few minutes in boiling wa- 
= on ns ter 
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Z | of your diſh, Serve them u 
Lao, 42. Raquld, 68. 


in a boat, or ig the diſh, Claſſe, 11. Majon, 294. 


Of Roafting. > 


ter before they are laid down. For ſauce—parſley and butter, 


with the liver parboiled and ſhred; but they are beſt ſtuffed 


a with chopped ſuet, the liver part boiled and bruiſed, bread- 


crumbs, grated bread, and a little lemon peel; chopped parſ- 


i | ley and ſweet herbs, yolk of egg mixed, pepper, ſalt, and 


nutmeg : gravy in the diſh, Maſon, 293. 


Another way to roaft Rabbits. 


. Caſe your rabbits, skewer their heads with their mouths - 
upon their backs, ſtick their fore legs into their ribs, and 
skewer their hind legs double. Break half a penny loaf into 
crumbs, a little parſley, thyme, ſweet marjoram, and lemon 
peel. Shred all theſe fine, and ſeaſon them with pepper, ſalt, 
and nutmeg: Mix them up into a light ſtuffing, with two 
eggs, a little cream, and a quarter of a pound of butter, Put 
it into their bellics, ſew them up, and dredge and baſte them 
well with butter. Take them up when they have roaſted an 
hour; chop the livers, and lay them in Jumps round the edge 


Another way to roaft Rabbits, . 
Baſte them with good butter, and dredge them with a little 
flour. Half an hour will do them at a very quick clear fire; 
and, if they are very ſmall, twenty minutes will do them. 


/ 


Take the liver, with a little bunch of parſley, and boil them, 8 EY 


and then chop them very fine together. Melt ſome good 
butter, and put half the liver and parfley into the butter ; 
pour it into the diſh, and garniſh the diſh with the other 
half, Let your rabbits be done of a fine light brown, and 
put the ſauce in a boat. G , II. 

. To roaſt a Rabbit Hare faſhion. 


GH 


Lard a rabbit with bacon, roaſt it as you do a hare, «with a 


ſtuffing in the belly, and it cats very well. But then you 


mult make gravy ſauce, But if you do not lard it, white 
ſauce made thus: — take a little veal broth, boil it up with. 


a little flour and butter, to thicken it; then add a gill of 


» „ 


cream; keep it ſtirring one way till it is ſmooth, then put it 


2, 


p with parſley and butter for ſauce. __ 


Of Roafling 


2 0 roaff Lob fers. 


Put a skewer into the vent of the tail of the lobſter, to pre- 
vent the water getting into the body of it, and put it into a. 
pan of boiling water, with a little ſalt in it; and if it be a 
large one, it will take half an hour boiling. Then lay it be- 
fore the fire, and baſte it with butter till it has a fine froth, 
Diſh it up with plain melted butter in a boat. This is a 
better way than actually roafting — and is not mobs 
with half the cable. Fariey, 43. 
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ende way to roaft Lobſter 


"Boil your lobſters, then lay them before the fire, and baſſo 
them with butter till they have a fine froth. Diſh them up 
_—_ plain melted butter in a cup. This is as good a my to 

_—_ as 1 075 them pand not half the trouble. 


Another Bo to roaſt Lobfters. 


Half boil your lobſter, rub it well with butter, and ſet it 
before the fire ; j baſte it all over till the ſhell looks a dark 
enz ſerye it up with ove melted butter, 3 40. 


tothe? way 10 roaſt Lobfeers. 


* 5 5 Mode: than half boil it; ſet it in a Dutch oven, baſte it 
well. till nicely frothed ; ferve it with melted m—_— Aalen, 
251. 
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Preliminary Hints and Obſervations, 


EATNEss being a moſt material requiſition in a kitchen, 
the cook ſhould be particularly cautious to keep all the 
utenſils 5 clean, and the pots and ſaucepans [oy 9 
Itinned, In boiling any kind of meat, but particularly veal, 
much care and nicety are required. Fill your pot with a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of ſoft water, duſt ygur veal well with fine 
flour, put it into your pot, and ſet ii er a large fire. It is 
the cuſtom of ſome people to put in milk to make it white; 


F Þ * 
* 8 r 


WH browniſh yellow caft, and will often hang in lumps about it. 
W Oatmeal will do the ſame thing; but by duſting your veal, 
W and putting it into the water when cold, it will prevent the 
foulneſs of the water from hanging upon it. Take the ſcum 
off clearly as ſoon as it begins to riſe, and cover up the pot 
cloſely. Let the meat boil as ſlowly as poſſible, but in plenty 
of water, which will make your veal] riſe and look plump. A 
cook cannot make a greater mjſtake than to let any ſort of 
meat boil faſt, fince it hardens the outlide before it is warm 
within, and contributes to diſcolour it. Thus a leg of veal, 


boiling ; and the ſlower it boils, the whiter and plumper it 
will be. When mutton or beef is the objeCt of your cookery, 
be careful to dredge them well with flour before you put them 


forget to take off the ſcum as often as it riſes. Mutton and 
beef do not require ſo much boiling; nor is it much minded 


ſhould be well boiled, as they will otherwiſe be unwholeſome. 
A leg of pork will take an hour more boiling than a leg of 


or mutton, you may allow an hour for every four pounds 
1 . e 1 weight. 


| 


D 


but this is of no uſe, and perhaps better omitted; for if you 
uſe hard water, it will curdle the milk, give to the veal a 


of twelve pounds weight, will take three hours and a half 


into the pot of cold water, and keep it covered; but do not 
if it be a little under the mark; but lamb, pork, and veal, 


veal of the ſame weight; but, in general, when you boil beef 


_ 


Farly, 16, 17. Raffald, 52, 53. 


« © 
5 


„ore 


weight. To put in the meat when the water is cold, is al. 
lowed to be the beſt method, as it thereby gets warm to the 
heart before the outſide gets hard. To boil a leg of lamb of 
four pounds weight, you muſt allow an hour and an half, 


— 


As to all ſorts of boiled meats, allow a quarter of an hour 
to every pound. Be ſure the pot is very clean, and ſkim it 
well, for every thing will have a ſcum riſe, and if that boils 
down, it makes the meat black. All forts of freſh meat you 
are to put in when the water boils, but ſalt meat when the 
water is warm. Glaſſe, 8. = TO 


| To boil a Ham. 


85 Steep it all night in ſoft water; a large one ſhould fimmer 


three hours, and boil gently two; a ſmall one ſhould fimmer 
two hours, and boil about one and an half. Pull off the fkin, M8 
rub it over with yolk of. egg, ſtrew on bread crumbs, ſet it 
before the fire till of a nice light brown. Maſan, 177. 


; Another ray to boil a Ham. 


Put your ham into a copper of cold water, and when it 
boils, take care that it boils ſlowly. A ham of twenty pounds 


will take four hours and a half boiling ; and ſo in proportion 


for one of a larger or ſmaller ſiae. Nov» ſoaking is required 


for a green ham; but an old and large ham will require ſix- 


teen hours ſoaking in a large tub of ſoft, water. Obſerve to 
keep the pot well ſkimmed while your ham is boiling. \W hen 
you take it up, pull off the ſkin, and rub it all over with an 
egg, ſtrew on crumbs of bread, baite it with butter, and ſet 
it to the fire till it is of a light brown. Farley, 17. 


When you boil a ham, put it into your copper when the 
water is pretty warm, for the cold water draws the colour 


out; when it boils, be careful it boils very lowly, Gla/ſe, 8, 


Another way to boil a Ham, 


Steep your ham all night in water then boil it. II it be 


of a middle ſize, it will take three hours boiling, and a ſmal} 
one two hours and an half. When you take it up, pull ro 


3 


1 


0 Boiling. 
he ſkin, and rub it all over with an egg, ſtrew on bread- 
rumbs, baſte it with butter, and ſet it to the fire till it be a 
ight brown. If it be to eat hot, garniſh with carrots, 


o 
o 


d ſerve it up. Rapald, 6 9. 1 Port 
Another way to boil a Ham. 


Pare and ſoak a ham very well; put it in a brazing*-pan 

uch of its bigneſs, with broth without ſalt, a faggot” of 
weet herbs, three cloves of garlick, eight cloves, fix bay- 
eaves, onions, carrots, and parſnips. When about half 
one, add a little brandy and a pint of white wine; ftew it 
ery low. When done, ſerve it with any ſort of ſtewed gar- 
en ſtuffs, or with a ſharp ſauce, or a ſauce made of its own 
ben, i.. 


Another way to boil a Ham. . 
If your ham has been long kept, ſoak it ſome time; if 
reſh, you need not; pare it round and underneath, taking 
Fare no ruſty part is left; tie it up with packthread, put it in 
brazing-pan much of its own bigneſs, with water, a fag- 
ot, a few cloves, thyme, and laurel leaves; boil on a flow 
re about five hours; then add a glaſs of brandy, and a piat 
f red wine; finiſh boiling in the ſame manner. If to ſerve 
ot, take up the fkin, and ſtrew it over with bread-crumbs, 
little parſley finely chopped, and a few bits of butter; give 
r colour in the oven, or with a falamander. If to keep cold, 
Wt will be better to leave the ſkin on. Clermont, 169. 


* 


70 boil a Tongue. 


A tongue, if ſalt, ſoak it in ſoft water all night; boil it 
bree hours ; if freſh out of the pickle, two hours and a half, 
and put it in when the water boils; take it out and pull it, 
rim it; garniſh with greens and carrots. Glaſſe, 9g. Maſon, 
3 e ED 2 | 8 | 


2 A lem pan. | 


Of Boiling. 


1. - Another way to boil a Tongue. LIE a 

If your tongue be a dry one, ſteep it in water all night; 
then boil it three hours. If you would have it eat hot, flick 
it with cloves, rub it over with the yolk of an egg, ftrew over 
it bread-crumbs, baſte it with butter, ſet it before the fir 
till it is a light brown. When you diſh it up, pour a little 
brown gravy, or red wine ſauce, mixed the ſame way as for 
veniſon ; lay flices of currant jelly round it. —N. B. If it be 
a a pickled one, only waſh it out of water. Rapuld, 6g. Far. 


tey, 18. 
Another way to boil a Tongues. 


Lard a tongue with pretty large pieces, and boil it'in the 
broth pot, or in water, with a few onions and roots. When 
it is done, peel it, and ſerve it with broth, ſprinkling a little 

pper and falt over it. P Ff... 

It is alſo uſed without larding, and being boiled freſh in 
this manner, is preferable to any thing elſe for mince-pic 
meat. Clermont, 50. _ EE oy, | 


"a Another way 10 boil a Ti ongue. 


Scald a tongue, and parboil it; then peel it, and lard it 
through with coarſe pieces; finiſh it by itſelf in a ſmall pot, 
with broth, pepper, ſalt, Fung WY" OW et llices 
of lard, a faggot, ſhallots, two cloves, a laurel leaf, thyme, 
baſil, a few tarragon leaves, and a glaſs of white wine; bol 
on a flow fire, and put to it what ſauce you pleaſe. _ 
Calves, ſheep, or porker's tongues are dreſſed the ſam: 


way. Clermont, 5 3. | 
5 To Boil a Chicken. 7 


Put your chickens into ſcalding water, and as ſoon as the 
feathers will ſlip off, take them out, otherwiſe they will mak: 
the ſkin hard. After you have drawn them, lay them ii 
' ſkimmed milk for two hours, and then truſs them with thei 
heads on their wings. When you have properly ſinged ani 
duſted them with flour, cover them cloſe in cold water, and 
ſet them over a ſlow fire. Having taken off the ſcum, avi 
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poiled them lowly for five or ſix minutes, take them off che 
fire, and keep them cloſe covered for half an hour in the wa- 
ter, which will ſtew them ſufficiently, and make them plump 
and white. Before you diſh them, ſet them on the fire to 
heat; then drain them, and pour over them white ſauce, made - 
the ſame way as for boiled fowls. Farley, 18. | Maſon, 262. 

N. B. Mrs. Raffald has got the ſame receipt (page 64.) 
the phraſeology only being altered, 


7 


A large chicken takes twenty minutes 3 a very ſmall one, 
fifteen. - Maſon, 262, Glaſſe, 9. | 


Fowls, chickens, and houſe-lamb, ſhould be boiled in a 
| pot by themſelves, in a good deal of water; and if any ſcum 
afiſes, take it off. They will be both ſweeter and whiter than 
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if boiled in a cloth. Glaſſe, 9g 
8 To Boil a Fowl.” 


A large one will be boiled in half an hour. . Boil it in a 
pot by itſelf, ſcum it very clean, it will be better than if 
boiled in a cloth; pour ſome melted butter over the breaſt z/ 
ſerve-it with tongue, bacon, or pickled pork ; cabbages, ſa= 
voys, broccoli ; any greens or carrots, and oyſter ſauce, white 
celery ſauce, or white ſauce. Maſon, 262. e 
A good fowl will be boiled in half an hour. Glaſſe. 
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Another way. 
When you have plucked your fowls, draw them at the 
Wy rump, cut off the head, neck, and legs, take the breaſt- bone 
very carefully out, ſkewer them with the ends of their legs 
in the body, tie them round with a ſtring, ſinge and duſt 
them well with flour, put them in a kettle of cold water, co- 
ver it cloſe, and ſet it on the fire; when the ſcum begins to 
riſe, take it off; put on your cover, and let them boil very 
ſlowly twenty minutes; take them off, cover them cloſe, and 
the heat of the water will ſtew them enough in half an hour; 
it keeps the ſkin whole, and they will be both whiter and 
plumper than if they had boiled faſt, When you take them 
up, drain them, and pour over them white ſauce, or melted 
butter. Raquld, 63. Farley, 19. e 
˖ 8. N . _- Tz 
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Jo make Sauce for Fowls. _ 

Boil any bones or bits of veal, with a ſmall bunch bf ſweet 
Herbs, an onion, a ſlice of lemon, a few white pepper corns, 
and a little celery; ſtrain it; there ſhould be near half 2 

| pint; put to it ſome good cream, with a little flour mixed 
imooth in it, a good piece of butter, a little pounded mace, 
and ſome ſalt; keep it ſtirring; add muſtirooms, or à little 
lemon juice. Maſon, 326. e 


20 boil a Torkey. 1 


Make a ſtuffing with grated bread, oyſters chopped, grated 
lemon- peel, pepper, ſalt, nutmeg ; about four ounces of but- 
ter, or ſuet chopped, a little cream, yolks'of eggs, to make 
it a light ſtuffing ; fill the craw; if any is left, make it into 
balls; flour the turkey; put it into water while cold; take 
off the ſcum. as it riſes, and let it boil gently, A middling 
turkey will take about an hour, Boil the balls, lay them 
round it, with oyſter ſauce in the diſh, and in a boat. The 
ſtuffing may be made without oyſters, or it may be ſtuffed 
with forced-meat, or ſauſage-meat, mixed with a few crumbs 
of bread and yolks of eggs. If oyſters are not to be had, 
white Celery ſauce is very good, or white ſauce. Maſon, 257. 
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A little turkey will be done in an hour; a large one in an 
| Sour and a half. Glaſſe, 9. 5 


: . . Another Way to boil a Turkey. 


55 Scald two dozen of ſmall white onions, and boil them in 
> >, _ broth, with half a pound of pickled pork cut in: o thin ſlices, 
Aà faggot of parſley, green ſhatlots, thyme, a bay-leaf, two 
cloves, whole pepper, and ſalt. When done, drain them 
all, tuff the turkey therewith, and wrap it in flices of lard and 
paper as to roaſt. Make a ſauce with a bit of butter, a flice 
of ham, two ſhallots, and a few muſhrooms ; ſoak it awhile, 
then add two ſpoonfuls of broth, and as much cullis ; fimmer 
it about half an hour, ſkim it and ſift it. When ready, add 
a ſmall ſpoonful of muſtard, a little pepper and ſalt, Clr- WWW — 
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| Another way to boil a Turkey, ©. 
Let the turkey be truſſed for boiling; ſet on a pot with 
Wome water and ſome ſalt, a large handful of chopped parſley, 
ad four or five pepper corns; when it boils, put in the tur- 
ey, and let it boil very gently till it is enough, but be very 
Wc arcful it is not done too much; when it is near done, ſet on 
ſauce- pan, with a piece of butter rolled in flour, and a lit- 
le water; cut ſome parſley very ſmall, and put into it a thin 
lice of garlick, two anchovies, a tea-ſpoonful of lemon- peel, 
eut like dice, a. little juice of lemon, and ſome ſalt, Let 
Wtheſe ſtew together, and then thicken it. Take up the tur- 
rey, and pour the ſauce over it. 


Another way to boil a Turkey, - | 
Let your turkey have no food the day before you kill it. 
When you are going to kill it, give it a ſpoonful of allegar ; 
it will make it white, and eat tender. When you have killed 
it, hang it up by the legs for four or five days at leaſt ; when 
you have plucked it, draw it at the rump; if you can take 
the breaſt-bone out nicely, it will look much better. Cut off 
the legs, put the end of the thighs into the hody of the tur- 
key, ſkewer them down, and tie them with a ſtring; cut off 
= the head and neck, then grate a penny loaf, chop a ſcore or 
more of oyſters fine, ſhred a little lemon-pee], nutmeg, pep= 
per and ſalt to your palate. Mix it up into a light forced- 
meat, with a quarter of a pound of butter, a ſpoonful or two 
of cream, and three eggs; ſtuff the craw with it, and make 
the reſt into balls, and boil them. Sew up the turkey, dredge 
it well with flour, put it into a kettle of cold water, cover it, 
and fet it over the fire. When the ſcum begins to riſe, take 
it off, put on your cover, and let it boil very _— for half 

an hour; then take off your kettle, and keep it cloſe covered. 
If it be of a middle ſize, let it ſtand half an hour in the hot 

water, the ſteam being kept in will ſtew it enough, make it 
riſe, keep the ſkin whole, tender, and very white. When 
you diſh it up, pour over it a little of your oyſter-ſauce, 
lay your balls round it, and ſerve it up; with the reſt of 
your ſauce in a boat. Garniſh with lemon and barberries. 
N. B. Obſerve to ſet on your turkey in time, that it may 
ſtew as above: it is the beſt way I ever found to boil one to 
nt e Et perfection. 
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Of Bolling. | 


pe rfection. When r to diſh it up, ſet it over the 
to make it quite hot.  Raffaid, 0. 


1 Mr. Farley, in his London Art of Cookery, has the ſame 
| _neceipt as the above, page 19, excepting a trifling alteration 


8 | Sauce for a boiled Turkey. | 


The beſt ſauce for a boiled turkey, is good oyſter and ce. 
ſauce, Make oyſter-ſauce thus :—take a pint of oyſters, 

and ſet them off; ſtrain the liquor from them, and put them 
in cold water, and waſh and beard them; put them into your 
liquor in a ſtew-pan, with a blade of mace, and ſome butter 
| rolled in flour, and a quarter of a lemon ; boil them up, then 
paut in half a pint of cream, and boil it all together gently; 
0 take the lemon and mace out, ſqueeze the juice of the lemon 
into the ſauce, then ſerve it in your boats or baſons. Make 

_ celery-fauce thus: Take the white part of the celery, cut 

It about one inch long; boil it in ſome water till it is tender, 

then take half a pint of veal broth, a blade of mace, and 
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thicken it with a little flour and butter; put in half a pint of 

cream, boil them up gently together; put in your celery Wl 

and boil it up, then pour it into your boats. Glaſe, 9. 

5 To boil a Duck. 

2 As ſoon as you have ſcalded and drawn your ducks, let = 

them remain for a few minutes in warm water. Then take 

* them out, put them into an earthen pan, and pour a pint of s 

dioiling milk over them. Let them lie in it two or three | 

© hours, and when you take them out, dredge them well with « 

four; put them into a copper of cold water, and cover them : 

up. Having boiled flowly about twenty minutes, take them , 

out, and ſmother them with onion-ſauce, Farley, 20. 1 

*. ©. Another way to boil a Duck, ] 

5 Pour boiling milk and water over your duck ; let it lie an c 
| Holir or two; boil it gently in plenty of water full half an 
Hour. 'Qnion-ſauce, Maſon, 271. WO ns 
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Another way to boil a Duck. 
4 Truſs a duck (or two ducklings) like a fowl for boiling g 


broth, whole pepper, ſalt, a faggot, two cloves, m_— and 
half a * of laure]. Put a quart of peas into a ſtew- pan, 
with a 

and gravy. When done, add a little cullis, pepper, and 
ſalt, and ſerve upon the duck, being well drained. ' Clermont, 


To boil a Duck, or a Rabbit, with Onions. 
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ol | 
2 ; | Boil your duck, or rabbit, in a good deal of water; be 
ſure to ſkim your water, for there will always riſe a ſcum, 
" HS which if it boils down, will diſcolour your fowls, &c. They 
. will take about half an hour boiling. For ſauce—your onions 


and ſkim the liquor. Half an hour will boil them, Throw 
them into a clean ſieve to drain; chop them, and rub them 
through a cullender ; put them into a ſauce-pan, ſhake in a 
little flour ; put to them two or three ſpoonfuls of cream, and 
a good piece of butter; ſtew them all together over the fire 
ti 


diſh, and pour the ſauce all over. If. a rabbit, you muſt 
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end inwards, 


onion, cut it ſmall, half a handful of parſley clean waſhed 
and picked; chop it ſmall; a lettuce cut ſmall, a quarter of a 


Let them all ſtew together for half an hour; then add two 
ſpoonfuls of red wine. This ſauce is moſt proper for a duck. 


Glaſſe, 82. 
2 boil Pigeons. 


Scald and draw your pigeons, and take out the craw as 
clean as polible., Waſh _ in ſeveral waters, and, having 
"Da 


| Of Boiling. — 


fcald it, and braze it with ſlices of lard and lemon, a little 


it of butter, a faggot of parſley, a little mint, broth, 


muſt be peeled, and throw them into water as you peel them 
then cut them into thin ices, boil them in milk and water, 


they are thick and fine; lay the duck, or rabbit, in the 
pluck,out the jaw-bones, and tick one in each eye, the ſmall 


Or you may make this ſauce for change take one large 


pint of good gravy, a good piece of butter rolled in a little 
flour; add a little juice of lemon, a little pepper and falt. 


Lay the duck in your diſh, and pour the ſauce over it. 


cut 
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cut off the pinions, turn their legs under their wings, dredge 
them, and put them into ſoft cold water. Having boiled 
them very ſlowly a quarter of an hour, diſh them up, and 
| poor over them good melted butter. Lay round them a tittle 
| broccoli, and ſerve them up with butter and parſley, Farley, 

20. | „„ Fig t 1 ; + 3 . TI 5 
Pigeons will not take more than a quarter of an hour boil- 
ing. They ſhould be boiled by themſelves, and may be eaten 
with bacon, greens, ſpinach, aſparagus, or parſley and butter. 
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| Another way to boil Pigeons. 


Boil your pigeons by emer for fifteen minutes ; then 

boil a handſome ſquare piece of bacon, and lay in the mid- 
dle; ſtew ſome ſpinach to lay round, and lay the pigeons on 
the ſpinach. Garniſh your diſh with parſley laid in a plate 
before the fire to criſp. Or you may lay one pigeon in the 
middle, and the reſt round, and the ſpinach between each 
Pigeon, and a ſlice of bacon on each pigeon. Garniſh with 
Mlices of bacon, and melted butter in a cup. EE TR 
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Another way to boil Pigeons. 


Peel as many whole truffles as you have pigeons, and put 
them into a ſtew- pan with-a glaſs of white wine, a ſlice of 
ham, broth, a faggot, and two cloves, and ſimmer them ſome 
time. Truſs four or five fmall pigeons, the legs inwards; 
take a little broth and flour, with a few ſlices of lard and le- 
mon, pepper and ſalt; make this boil, and ſtir it continually, 
then boil the pigeons ſlowly therein. The truffles being 
done, take. out the faggot and ham, put the pigeons to them, 
and ſimmer them ſome time together. Make a little forced- 
meat with the livers of poultry, chopped muſhrooms, truffles, 
parſley, and ſhallots, mixed with a little ſcraped lard, two 
yolks of eggs, pepper and ſalt. Put this into the bottom of 
our diſh, and place it on an aſhes fire to make it catch at 
ottom. Drain the fat off, and ſerve the pigeon upon it, in- 
termixed with truffles, Clermont, 238. . 
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1 70 boil a Partridpe. kf 


Boil your partridges quick in a good deal of water, and fif-, 45 
teen minutes will be ſufficient. For ſauce take a quarter of = 
2 pint of cream, and a piece of freſh butter as large as a wal- 

nut; ſtir it one way till it is melted, and pour it into the 


— 
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1 Another way. 1 f 
Truſs two or three partridges as for boiling; lard them 


Vich ham, bacon, and anchovies; braze them as uſual; when 
Lone, ſkim and ſift the ſauce, and add a little cullis. When | 
ready to ſerve, add the ſqueeze of a lemon. Dalrymple, 234 ' 
1 3 | | - 
; Another way. | 
Let your partridges be covered with water. Fifteen mi- 
: nutes will boil them. For ſauce—celery-ſauce, liver-ſauce, - 
muſhroom - ſauce, or onion-ſauce. 'Maſon, 303. % 
Another way. 
| Boil them in a good deal of water; let them boil very 
quick. Fifteen minutes will be ſufficient, For ſauce— take 
| a quarter of a pint of cream, and a piece of freſh butter as big 
| as a walnut; ſtir it one way till it is melted, and pour it into 
the diſh. VV 
| Or this ſauce—take a bunch of celery, clean waſhed, cut 
all the white very ſmall, waſh it again very clean, pur it into ; 
a ſauce-pan with a blade of mace, a little beaten pepper, and 
a very little ſalt. Put to it a pint of water, let it boil till the 
water js juſt waſhed away, then add a quarter of a pint of 
cream, and a piece of butter rolled in flour, Stir all toge- 
ther, and when it is thick and fine, pour it over the birds. 
Or this ſauce t—take the livers and bruiſe them fine, ſome 
parſley chopped fine; melt a little nice freſh butter, and then 
add the livers and parſley to it; ſqueeze in a little lemon, | 
juſt give it a boil, and pour over the birds. 4 


Or this ſauce—take a quarter of a pint of cream, the yolk - 
of an egg beat fine, a little grated nutmeg, a little beaten 
Mac, 2 piece of butter as big 5 a nutmeg, trolled in gens 


8 ſauce · pan with a little mace, pour on them five or ſix ſpoon- 


©; wund till the butter is melted; then put in Og 
Y A ee 


|]. _ "Fil 


and one ſpoonful of white wine. Stir all together one way, 
When fine and thick, pour it over the birds. You may add 
— oo GM EE Ta a 8 : 
Or this ſauce—take a few muſhrooms, freſh peeled, and 
- waſh them clean; put them in a ſauce- pan with a little ſalt, 
put them over & quick fire, let them boil up, then put in a 
quarter of a pint of cream and a little nutmeg ; ſhake them 
together with a little piece of butter rolled in flour; give it 
two or three ſhakes over the fire; three or four minutes will 
do; then pour it over the birds, _ DT . 
Or this ſauce—boil half a pound of rice very tender in beef 
gravy ; ſeaſon it with pepper and ſalt, and pour over your 
rds. 


| . Theſe ſauces do for boiled fowls. A quart of gray 
will be enough; and let it boil till ic is quite thick. Glaſh, 


FRED 
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To boil Pheaſants. 

-* Boil them in a great deal of water; if large, three quarters 
of an hour will boil them; if ſmall, half an hour. For 
ſauce—white celery ſtewed and thickened with cream, and a 
bit of butter rolled in flour. Lay the pheaſants in the diſh, 
and pour the ſauce over them. Afafen, 306. Glaſſe, 98. 
| Obſerve ſo to ſtew your celery, that the liquor may not be 
all waſted before you put in your cream. Seaſon with ſalt to 


Four palate, Garniſh with lemon. PTE” 
| Po boil Woodcocks, 


Take a pound of lean beef, cut it into pieces, and put it 
into a ſauce-pan, with two quarts of water, an onion ſtuck 
with three or four cloves, two blades of mace, and ſome 
whole pepper ; boil all theſe gently till half is waſted ; then 
ſtrain it off into another ſauce-pan. Draw the woodcocks, 
and lay the trail in a plate; put the woodcocks into the 

ravy, and let them boil for twelve minutes. While they are 
Sing, chop the trail and liver ſmall, put them into a ſmall 
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fuls of the gravy the woodcocks ate boiled in; then take the 
crumb of a ſtale roll, rub it fine in a diſh before a fire ; put to 
the trail, in a fmall ſauce-pan, half a pint of red port, a 

rece of butter rolled in flour; ſet all over the fire, and ſhake 


W 
7 


of Boiling" 


Ws bread, and ſhake the fauce-pan ed. Lay the wont 
Cocks in the diſh, and pour the ſauce o oyer ner * 27S. 
2 99- Perle, 21. 


e fo 0 boil Pickled Pork. 


"Hb waſhed your pork, and ſcraj . put it 11 
when the water is cold, and let it boil till the aps: is nw ; 


Farly, 18. 


ene e | 


Be ſure you * your pork in when the water r boils... 1. 2 
middling piece, an hour will boil it; if a very large pi 
hour and an half, or two hours. If you boil pickled pork _ 
long, it will go to a jelly. You will know when it is 27 80 
by trying it with a fork, Glaſſe, 20. 


Pork ſhould be v : will boiled ; alex of p ork of fix pounds 
will take about two hours; the hand muſt be boiled <1 very 
tender. Serve it up with l Ns. or any 


greens, Maſon, 175. 


To boil Pi gs! Pettitoes. 


Take up the 23 liver, and lights, when they have boiled 
ten minutes, and ſhred them -pretty ſmall; let the feet boil 
till they are pretty tender, then take them out and ſplit them 

icken your gravy with flqur and butter," put in your mince. 

meat, alice of lemon, a ſpoonful of white wine, a little ſalt, 
fo ur xo 7. little; beat the F an e add to it twa 

Lg ood cream a little grated nutmeg; put in 
| igen, ſhake Fan the fire, gu) do not let it boil, 

* ippets round your diſh, pour in your mince- meat, lay 

the feet over them the {kin tide us and TOO them ta the 
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Boil the heart, liyer, and EO a few minutes (let the 
feet do till tender) ; Re them, take a little of the liquor 
they were boiled in, ſome pepper, falt, and nutmeg, a little 


Sete * ftir in the mince with a bit of butter ang 
Es V4 5 flo 


* 


, 


40; | TS . Of Boiling. „ | 5 | 
flour, and give it a boil up; ſerve it with the feet ſplit laid on 
the top, and toaſted ſippets. og ets ͤĩ 114 o, 


70 boil Salmon eib. 


When the ſalmon is ſcaled and gutted, cut off the head 
and tail, cut the body through into ſtices an inch and a half 
thick, throw them into a large pan of pump- water. When 
they are all put in, ſprinkle a handful of bay- ſalt upon the 
water, ftir it about, and then take out the fiſh ; ſet on a large 

deep ftew-pan, boil the head and tail, but do not ſplit the 
head; put in ſome ſalt, but no vinegar. When they have 
boiled ten minutes, ſkim the water very clean, and put in 
the ſlices. When they are boiled enough, take them out, lay 
the head and the tail in the diſh, and the flices round. This 
muſt be for a large company. The head or tail may be 
dreſſed alone, or with one or two ſlices; or the ſlices alone. 
It is done in great perfection in the ſalmon countries; but, 
if the ſalmon. is very freſh, it will be very good in London, 
Hafon, 213. | 33 2 HTS pe cer TO + Y 
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Anotber way. 


+ Scale your falmon, take out the blood, waſh it well, and 
= lay it on a fiſh-plate; put your water in a fiſh-pan with a 
little ſalt. When it boils, put in your 'fiſh-for half a minute, 

then take it out for a minute or two. When you have done 
it four times, boil it till it is enough. When you take it out 
of the fiſh-pan, ſet it over the water to drain; cover it well 
With a clean cloth dipped in hat water; fry ſome ſmall fiſhes, 
1 or à fewllices of ſalmon, and lay round it. Garniſh with 
ſcraped horſe-radifh and fennel. Roffald, 23. 
| * ._ © To boil Salmon. 7 

It requires to be well boiled. A piece not very thick will 

take half an hour, Boil borſe-radiſh in the water. Fried 


ſmelts may be laid round it. Garniſh with horſe-radiſh and 
_ Niceg lemon. Anchovy ſauce, and plain butter. Maſon, 21 3 
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Another way to boil Salmon. 

Take a bit of ſalmon, of any bigneſs, without being 

ſcaled; tie it up in a cloth, or with packthread ; put it in a 
veſſel much of its bigneſs, with a good bit of butter or broth, 
and half red wine, ſalt, whole pepper, a faggot of parſley, 
thyme, laurel, two or three cloves, bits of carrots, and ſliced 
onions. When done, drain it, and ſerve it upon a napkin, 


and the ſayces in boats, (Clermont, 358. Palpmple, 94. 
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Axor ber Way to boil Salmon. | 


Take a piece of ſalmon, of what bigneſs you pleaſe, ſoak 
it according to your judgment, and boil it a little; then drain 
it, and pull it in fleaks. Make a ſauce with a piece of hut 

ter and flopr, a little pepper, chopped parſley, one cloye of 
garlick bruiſed, and ſome good cream; make the ſauce pretty; 
thick, and put the ſalmon to it; give it a few turns on thy 
fire, then put it on the diſh you intend for table; ſftrew ix 
over with bread-crumbs, and baſte it with butter. Give it g” 


colour in the oven, with a ſalamander, or before the fire, 
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Dalrymple, 297. Oe 5 
70 boil a Cog's Head and Shoulders. | 


Take out the gills and the blood clean from the bone; 
waſh the head very clean, rub over it a little ſalt, and a glaſs 
of allegar; then lay it on your fiſh- plate. When your water 

boils, throw in a good handful of ſalt, with a glaſs of alle- 

gar; then put in your fiſh, and let it boil gently half an hour; 

Hifit is a large one, three quarters. Take it up very. care- 
fully, and ftrip the ſkin nicely off ; ſet it before a briſk fire, 

dredge it all over with flour, and baſte it well with butter. 

wy VV hen the froth begins to riſe, throw over it ſome very fine 

vhite bread crumbs. You muſt keep baſting it all the time 
to make it froth well, When it is a fine white brown, diſh. 
it up, and garniſh it with a lemon cut in ſlices, ſcraped horſe- 
radiſh, barberries, a few ſmall fiſh fried and laid round it, er 
fried oyſters. Cut the roe and liver in ſlices, and lay over it 
2 little of the lobſter out of the ſauce in lumps, and then 


x 
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| Herbs, and a piece of horſe-radiſh ; let it boil a quarter of an 
enough, lift up the-fiſh-plate with the fiſh on it, ſet it acroſ 
on one fide. Garniſh with lemon and horſe-radiſh ſcraped, 


-| 
Thbe fiſh may be grilled in the following manner :—Strip off 


it, and baſte it. When the froth riſes, ſtrew over it bread- 


proper; tie it up with packthread, and put it in a fiſh-kettle 


- handful of ſalt, and about a pint of vinegar; put it on the 
fire; when it boils, ſkim it well; let it boil ſlowly, for fear 


Auor, then drain and take off the beards ; ſtrain the liquor 
into a ſauce or ſtew-pan ; add a piece of butter rolled in flour, 


proper conſiſtence; then add two anchovies chopped, and the 
oyſters; warm together without boiling, drain and diſh the 
fiſh, and ferve ſome of the ſduce upon it, and the remainder 
in a ſauce- boat. Dalrymple, 322. Clermont, 388, 


- 


Another way. © 


get a fiſh-kettle on the fire, with water enough to boil it, 
2 good handful of ſalt, a pint of vinegar, a bundle of ſweet. 


hour, then put in the head, and when you are ſure it is 


the kettle to drain, then lay it in your diſh, and lay the liver 


£4 DPDPTO #co A r 


Melt ſome butter, with 2 little of the fiſh liquor, an ancho- 
vy, oyſters, or ſhrimps ; or juſt what you fancy. Glaſſe, 174. 


n 


Another ch. 


Waſh it, ſtrew ſalt over it, put vinegar and falt into the 
water. If the head be large, it will take an hour's boiling, 
DyRer-ſauce, and white ſauce, or what other is agreeable. 
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e ſkin,- when boiled, ſet it before the fire, ſhake flour over 


crumbs; let if be a nice brown. Garniſh with fried oyſters, 
the roe, liver, horſe-radiſh, and lemon. Maſan, 209. 


Another ro ay. . 1 
Cut the head with as much of the ſhoulders as you think 
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with a falſe bottom, with as much water as will cover it, 2 


of breaking the ſkin; then ſcald the oyſters in their own li- 


à little white wine, nutmeg, pepper, and ſalt; reduce it to 


Of Boh 

2 boil o.. ALES 

Set an a fiſh-kettle'of a proper ſize for the cod; put in a 
large quantity of water, with a quarter of a pint, or more, of 
vinegar, a handful of ſalt, and half a ſtick of horfe-radiſh ; 
Jet theſe bail together, and then put in the fiſh. - When it is 
enough (which will he*known by feeling the fins, and by the 
look of the fiſh) lay it to drain, put it on a hot fiſh-plate, and 
then in a warm diſh, with the liver cut in half and laid on 
each ſide, Sauce—ſhrimps, or oyſter-ſauce. Maſon, 219. 


7 To boil Salt Cod. 


Steep your ſalt-fiſh in water all night, with a glaſs of vi- 
negar ; it will take out the ſalt, and make it eat like freſh” E 
fiſh, The next day boil it. When it is enough, pull it in 
flakes into your diſh, then pour egg- ſauce over it, or parſnips * * 
boiled and beat fine with butter and cream. Send it to the | 
table on a water-plate, for it will ſoon grow cold. Raffald, 
42. | reed Poo : 7M 
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To boil Cod Sounds. 4 

Cod ſounds, dreſſed like little turkies, is a pretty ſide-diſn 
| for a large table, or for a dinner in Lent. Boil your ſounds 
as for eating, but not too much. Take them up, and let 
them ſtand till they are quite cold; then make a forced meat 
of chopped oyſters, crumbs of bread, a lump of butter, the 
yolks of two eggs, nutmeg, pepper, and ſalt, and fill your 
ſounds with it. Skewer them in the ſhape of a turkey, and 
lard them down each fide as you would do a turkey's breaſt. 
PDuſt them well with flour, and put them before the fire ina a 
tin oven to roaſt, Baſte them well with butter. When they _ 

are enough, pour on them oyſter-ſauce, and garniſh with 
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orrderries. Farley, 26. 
| 0 boil a Turbot. Z 

23 in a good deal of ſalt and water an hour or two, 

and if it is not quite ſweet, ſhift your water five or ſix times; 


ficſt put a good deal of ſalt in the mouth and belly. 


. water and ſalt, a little vinegar, and a piece of horſe-radi 
When the water boils, lay the turbot on a fiſh-plate,. put it 


- 35 to be boiled; then ſet on a fiſh-kettle, with water 171 


44 Of. Boiling. 


In the mean time ſet on your fiſh-kettle, with clean going: 


into the kettle, let it be well boiled, but take great care it iz 
not too much done. When enough, take off the fiſh-kettle, 
ſet it before the fire, then carefully. lift up the fiſh- plate, and 
ſet it acroſs the kettle to drain. In the mean time melt x 
good deal of freſh butter, and bruiſe in either the ſpawn of 
one or two lobſters, and the meat cut ſmall, with a ſpoonful 


of anchovy liquor; then give it a boil, and pour it into ba- 
ſons. This is the beſt ſauce; but you may make what you 
 . Pleaſe, Lay the fiſh in the diſh. Garniſh with ſcraped horſe- 
radiſh and lemon. Glaſſe, 177. | | : 


Another way to boil a Turbot. 
Manke a brine with a handful or two of ſalt, and a gallon 
or more of water; let the turbot lie in it two hours before it 


to cover it, and about half a pint of vinegar (or leſs if the 
turbot is ſmall) ; put in a piece of horſe-radiſh, When the 


water boils, put in the turbot, the white fide uppermoſt, on 


a fiſh-plate. Let it be done enough, but not too much, 
which will be eaſily known by the look. A ſmall one will 
take twenty minutes; a large one, half an hour, Then take 
it yp, and ſet jt on a fiſh-plate to drain hefore it is laid in 
the diſh. Sauce—Jobſter-ſauce and white-ſauce, Maſon, 211, 


Another way to boil @ Turbot, 


Make a brine after this manner :—Boil two quarts of wa · 
ter for about an hour (more or leſs according to the ſize of 


the fiſh) with bits of carrots, parſnips, parſley roots, two 


onions ſliced, two ſhallots, thyme, laurel, a little baſil, and 


aà good deal of ſalt ; then ſift the brine, and boil the turbot 


therein, with as much milk and a little butter; ſimmer it a 


ſufficient time on a flow fire, with a fiſh-plate under, that it 


may be taken out without breaking; drain it well, and ſerve 
it upon a napkin, and what ſauce you think proper in boats, 


' You may alſo ſerve it with, any ſort of ragoos; as of cray- 


fiſh, carp-roes, cocks*- combs, &c. Wipe it very dry with a 
clean napkin, and put the ragoò into the diſh under the fiſh, 
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Another way to boil a T. urbot. 5 


t | 
wan your turbot clean (if you let it lie in the water it 
ul make it ſoft) and rub it over with allegar, it will make 
'P it firmer; then lay it on your fiſh-plate with the white fide 
p Wup ; lay a cloth over it, and pin it tight under your Plates 
| which will keep it from breaking ;. boil it gently in hard wa- 


ter, with a good deal of ſalt and vinegar, and ſkim it well, or 
it will diſcolour the ſkin, When it is enough, take it up and 
drain it; take the cloth carefully off, and * it on your diſh; 
ay over it fried oyſters, or oyſter pattles; ſend in lobſter or 


. | th ©0 


gravy ſauce in ſauce- boats. Garniſh it with criſp pariky and 
pickles. —N. B. Don't put in your fiſh till the water boils. 
Raffald, 25. Farley, 28. | ET | 


| To boil a Dibe- 


Take a large pike, clean it, and take out the gills ; make 
a ſtuffing with ſome crumbs of bread grated fine, ſome ſweet 
herbs chopped ſmall, ſome grated lemon- peel, nutmeg, pep- . + 
per, ſalt, ſome oyſters chopped ſmall, and a piece of butter. 
Mix up theſe ingredients with the yolks of two eggs; put it 
into the fiſh, and ſew it up; turn the tail into the mouth, 
and boil it in pump water, with ſome vinegar and ſalt in it. 

WW hen it boils, put in the fiſh ; it will take more than half 
an hour, if it is a large one. Oyſter ſauce, Pour ſome over 
the fiſh, the reſt in a boat. Jaſon, 232. x 
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.. Another way to boil a Pike. 


a Make a brown with butter and four ; then add a pint of 
; Ed wine, a faggot, four cloves, two dozen of ſmall onions 
. half boiled, pepper and ſalt; then cut the pike in pieces, ftew 


Wt lowly till the fiſh is done, take out the faggot, and add a 
piece of butter. When ready to ſerve, add two chopped an- 
chovies, and a ſpoonful of capers. Garniſh with fried brea 
and ſerve the ſauce over all. Vou may alſo add artichoke- 
bottoms, muſhrooms, carp-roes, &c. Datrynple, 274. 


Another 


46 907 Potlag. 


Take out the pills and guts, waſh it well, then make! 
good force- meat of oyſters, chopped fine, the crumb of half; 
penny loaf, a few ſweet herbs, and a little lemon-peel ſhre 
wag nutmeg, pepper, and ſalt, to your taſte; a good lum 
. of butter, and the yolks of two eggs; mix them well toe. 
| . ther, and put them in the belly of your fiſh; ſew it uy, 
E. ſkewer it round, put hard water in your fiſh-pan, add to it 
a 8a tea-cupful of vinegar, and a little ſalt. When it boils, put 
in the fiſh ; if it be a middle ſize, it will take half an hour, 
ling. Garniſh it with walnuts and pickled barberries, 

| ferve it up with oyſter-ſauce in a boat, and pour a little ſauce 
on the pike. You may dreſs a roaſted pike in the ſame way, 
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70 boil Sturgeon. 


n N 2% 


Clean your ſturgeon, and prepare as much liquor as wil 
Juſt boil it. To two quarts of water, pub a pint of vinegar, ; 
ſtick of horſe-radiſh, two or three bits of lemon-peel, ſom:f 
whole pepper, a bay leaf, and a ſmall handful of ſalt. Boil 
pour fiſh in this, and ſerve it in the following ſauce: — melt: 
pound of butter, diſſolve an anchovy in it, put in a blade a 
two of mace, bruiſe the body of a crab in the butter, a fey 
ſhrimps or craw-fiſh, a little catchup, a little lemon-juice; 
give it a boil, drain your fiſh well, and lay it in your diſh, 
| Garniſh with fried oyſters, fliced lemon, and fcraped horſe 
radiſh ; pour your ſauce into boats or baſons. So you ma 
fry it, ragoo it, or bake it. Glaſſe, 187. Maſon, 218. : 
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Another way to boil Sturgeon, | 


Stew the ſturgeon in as much liquid as will ſtew it, being 
'half fiſh- broth or water, and half white wine, with a little 
Vinegar, fliced roots, onions, ſweet herbs, whole peppeß, 
Hand ſalt. When done, ſerve upon a napkin. Garniſh witl 
green parfley, and ſerve with what ſauces you pleaſe in ſauce- 
boats, ſuch as capers, anchovies, &c. Dalrymple, 299. 
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15 8 | Another Way to boil Sturgeon. « 


Boil the ſturgeon in juſt as much liquid as will do between 

S boiling and ſtewing ; put to this ſome broth, butter, a little 
vinegar and white wine, all ſorts of ſweet herbs, bits of car- 
rots, ſlices of onions, whole pepper, and ſalt, according to 
the bigneſs of the fiſh. If a whole one, when properly cleaned, 
ſtuff it with all ſorts of ſweet herbs chopped, pepper and ſalt, 
all mixed with good butter, and 'ferve upon a napkin gar- 
niſhed with green parſley. Serve what ſauce you think pro- 

per in boats, ſuch as anchovies, capers, &c. Clermont, 364. 
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Another way. 


Lay as large a piece as you pleaſe of your ſturgeon all 
night in ſalt water, having rſt taken care to waſh it clean. 
Take it out the next morning, and rub it with allegar, and 
Jet it lie in it two hours. Put your ſturgeon into the fiſh-" 
kettle. when full of Doiling water, and throw in an ounce of - 
bay-ſalt, a few ſprigs of ſweet marjoram, and two large 
onions. . When you perceive the bones begin to leave the fiſh, 
take it up, and ſtrip off the ſæin; then flour it well, put ir 
before the fire, and having baſted it with freſh butter, let it 
ſtand till it be of a fine brown. When you diſh it up, you 
muſt make uſe of the white ſauce. Criſp parſley, and red 
WW pickles, muſt be your garniſh. Farley, 29, | 


To boil Mackrel, 


= Make a ſauce with half a pint of white wine, ſome weak 

WT broth, ſweet herbs, bits of roots, flices of onions, pepper 
and falt ; boil theſe together about an hour; then boil the 
dh therein, and ſerve with a ſauce made of butter, a little 
Wy four, ſome ſcalded chopped fennel, one ſhallot chopped very 

Wy fine, a little of the boiling liquid, and = lemon ſqueeze When 
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by Another way to boil a Mactrel. : 


W ben them in galt and water; & very little vinegar. Fennel 
uct, and coddled goofeberries. Maſen, 228. - 
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cloth, then rub them ſlightly over with a little vinegar, and 
lay them ſtraight on your fiſh-plate (for turning them round 
often breaks them); put a little ſalt in the water when it 


put the water that runs from them into a ſauce-pan, with 


jim; boil it till you think it is enough, and take it out of the 


egg; beat it well together, with a knife carefully flice away | | 


ſet it over a chafing-diſh of coals for a minute, and ſend it 


not let them boil too faſt, leſt they break. When they are 


manner. Maſon,. 249. „ 


, Boiling. 


8 Another way to boil Mackrel, 


Gut your mackrel, and dry them carefully with a clean 
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boils ; put them into your fiſh-pan, and boil then gently fif. 
teen minutes, then take them up and drain them well, and 


two tea-ſpoonfuls of lemon- pickle, one meat ſpoonful of wal- 
nut catchup,. the ſame of browning, a blade or two of mace, 
one anchovy, a ſlice of lemon; boil them all together a quar- 
ter of an hour, then ſtrain it through a hair ſieve, and thicken 
it with flour and butter; ſend it in a ſauce-boat, and parſley- 
fauce in another ; diſh up your fiſh with the tails in the mid- 
dle. Garniſh it with ſcraped horſe-radiſh and barberries. 


To boil Plaice or Flounders. 


Let your water boil, throw ſome ſalt in, then put in yout 


\ 


water in a ſlice to drain. Take two ſpoonfuls of the liquor, 
with a little ſalt, and a little grated nutmeg; then beat up 
the yolk of an egg very well with the liquor, and ſtir in the 


all the little bones round the fiſh, pour the ſauce over it, . then 


hot away. Or, in the room of this ſauce, add melted but- 
ter in a cup. | | 5 

Another way. ; e. 
Put on a ſtew- pan, with water ſufficient to cover the quan- | 
tity of flounders, &c. which are to be dreſſed; put in ſome 
vinegar and horſe-radiſh. When the water boils, put in the 
fiſh, but let them be well cleaned, and their fins cut off; do 


enough, lay them on a' fiſh-plate, the tails. in the middle. 
Sauce—parſley and butter. Dabs are boiled in the, ſame 


Another 


— 


Of Boiling. e 
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Another way.. © | . 
Cut off the fins, with the brown fide under the head, and 
ake out the guts. Dry them with a cloth, and boil them 
n ſalt and water. Garniſh them with red cabbage, and ſerve 
hem up either with gravy, ſhrimp, cockle, or muſſel ſauce. 
Parley, 3% „ . | 


W plaice and Flounders may be drefled in the ſame manner, 
od in all the different ways of ſmall turbots. Clermont, 283. 


 _ To boll Soals. 


© Take a pair of ſoals, make them clean, lay them in vine- 
gar, ſalt, and water, two hours; then dry them in a cloth, 
ut them into a ſtew-pan, put to them a pint of white wine, 
bundle of ſweet herbs, an onion ſtuck with ſix cloves, ſome 
Vhole pepper, and a little ſalt ; cover them, and let them boil. 
When they are enough, take them up, lay them in your diſh, 
ſtrain the 1 and thicken it up with butter and flour. 
Pour the ſauce over, and garniſh with ſcraped horſe-radiſh, 
and lemon. In this manner dreſs a little turbot, It is a gen- 
teel diſh for ſupper. You may add prawns, or ſhrimps, or 


muſſels, to your ſauce. Glaſſe, 189. 


* . 


Another way to boil Soals. 

| Take two or theee pair of middling ſoals; when they are 
ſkinned and gutted, waſh them in Em water, then put 
them on a diſh, and pour half a pint of white wine over them; 
turn them two or three times in it, and pour it away ; then 
cut off the heads and tails' of the ſoals, and ſet on a ſtew-pan, 
with a little rich fiſh broth ; put in an onion cut to pieces, a 
bunch of ſweet" herbs, pepper, ſalt, and a blade of mace. 
When this boils, put in the ſoals, and with them half a le- : 
mon, cut in ſlices with the peel on; let them ſimmer ſlowly, 
then take out the ſweet herbs, and put in a pint of ſtrong 
white wine, and a piece of butter rolled in flour; tet them all 
ſimmer together till the ſoals are enough. ts 8 

While the fiſh are doing, put in half a pint of veal gravy, 
and a quarter of a pint of eſſence of ham; let it boil a little, 
take up the ſoals, and pour this over it. Maſon, 224, 
* 8 E | Soals, 


” 
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JT bi 
Soals, in the common way, ſhould be boiled in ſalt an; 
. % . -: 1 
Another way to boil Soals. 5 


Tanke three quarts of ſpring water, and a handful of ſalt; 
let them boil ; then put in your ſoals, boil them gently far 
ten minutes, then diſh them up in a clean napkin, with an- 
chovy ſauce, or ſhrimp ſauce in boats. | 5 
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To boil Herrings. 


Scale, gut, and waſh your herrings ; dry them clean, and 
rub them over with a little vinegar and ſalt; ſkewer them 
with their tails in their mouth, and lay them on your fiſh- 
plate. When your water boils, put them in, they will take 
ten or twelve minutes boiling, When you take them up, 
drain them over the water, then turn the heads into the mid- 
dle of your diſh. ' Lay round them ſcraped horſe-radiſh, 


parſley and butter for ſauce. Rafuld, 30. 
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Mr. Farley has the next {preceding receipt, in his Lon- 
don Art of Cookery, with only the following addition— 
6 Though herrings are ſeldom boiled, yet as they are ſome- 
times ordered to be dreſſed in that manner, we ſhall direct the 
Cook how that is to be done.“ Page 33. FE 


Another zway. 


The propereſt time for boiling herrings, is when they come 
before and at the beginning of the mackrel ſeaſon ; they arc 
by many people reckoned better than when full of roe : the 
fleſh is much poorer than at this ſeaſon, when their breeding 
time is over, and they have had time to feed and recover their 


Clean half a dozen herrings, and throw them into a pan of 
cold water, ftir them about, and change the water once; ſet 
on a ſtew-pan, with water enough to cover them, ſome falt, 
and a little vinegar. When the water boils, put in the her- 
Tings ; when they are enough, lay them on a fiſh-plate, in a 
warm diſh. Sauce—fennel boiled and chopped ſmall, with 
melted butter. SE VV 
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| To boil Eels. 
Having ſkinned, gutted, and taken the blood out of your 
1s, cut off their heads, dry them, and turn them round on 
your fiſh-plate: . Boil them in ſalt and water, and ſerve them 


up with parſley ſauce. Farley, 31. 
Another way. hs 
Make a brown of butter and flour; when it is of a good 
colour, add a little-broth, cullis, a pint of white wine, one 
dozen and an half of ſmall onions firſt blanched, a few muſh- 
rooms, a faggot of parſley and ſweet herbs, three cloves, 
hole pepper and ſalt; ftew this until the onions are near 
done, then put the eels to it, cut in pieces; ſtew on a ſmart 
re, reduce the. ſauce to a proper confiſtence ; when ready, 
add a chopped anchovy, and a . whole capers. Garniſh 
the diſh with fried bread. Dalrymple, 278. 
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.— A® this is one of the moſt important chapters in the book, | 


n 8 


C HAP. III. 


VVV 


MADE DISHES OF BEEF. 


bolts Wn RS, 


it may not be improper to give the young cook ſome ge. 

ral hints. It is an important point to take care that all the 
copper veſſels be well tinned, and kept perfectly clean from 
any foulneſs or grittineſs. Before you put eggs or cream into 
your white ſauce, have all your ingredients well boiled, and 
the whole of a proper thickneſs; for neither eggs nor cream 
will contribute much to thicken it. After you have put them 
jn, do not ſtir them with a ſpoon, nor ſet your pan on the 
fire, for fear it ſhould gather at the bottom, and be lumpy; 
but hold your pan at a proper height from the fire, and keep 
ſhaking it round one way, which will keep the ſauce from 
curdling; and be particularly cautious, that you do not ſuffer 
| It to boil. Remember to take out your collops, meat, or 
whatever you are dreſſing, with a fiſh-ſlice, and ſtrain your 
ſauce upon it, which will prevent ſmall bits of meat mixing 
with your ſauce, and thereby have it clear and fine. In 
browning diſhes, be particularly cautious that no fat floats on 
the top of the gravy, which will be the caſe if you do not 
properly ſkim it, It ſhould be of a fine brown, without any 
one predominant taſte, which muſt depend on the judiciovs 
proportion in the mixture of your various articles of ingre- 
dients. If you make uſe of wine, or anchoyy, take off its 
rawneſs by putting it in ſome time before your diſh is ready; 
for nothing injures the reputation of a made-diſh ſo much as 
raw wine, or freſh anchovy. Be ſure to put your fried force- 
meat balls to drain On a ſieve, that the fat may run from 
them, and never Jet them boil in your ſauce, as that will 
ſoften them, and give them a greaſy appearance. To put 
them in after the meat is diſhed up, is indiſputably the beſt 
method. In almeſt every made-diſh, you may uſe force-meat 
balls, morels, truffles, artichoke bottoms, and pickled muſh- 
rooms; and in ſeveral made-diſhes, a roll of force-meat may 
| ſupply the place of balls; and where it can be uſed with pro- 
Pricty, it is to be preferred. | 
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Browning 
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Made Diſhes of Beef. . _ 53 
Browning for Made Diſhes. 


Beat ſmall four ounces of treble- refined ſugar, put it in a 
clean iron frying-pan, with one ounce of butter; ſet it over 
a clear fire, mix it very well together all. the time; when it 
begins to be frothy, the ſugar is diſſolving, hold it higher 
over the fire, have ready a pint of red wine; when the fugar 
and butter is of a deep brown, pour in a little of the wine, 
and ſtir it well together; then add more wine, and keep ſtir- 
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ok, ring it all the time; put in half an ounce of Jamaica pepper, 
ge ſix cloves, four ſhallots peeled, two or three blades of mace, 
the 


C 


three ſpoonfuls of muſhroom gy wee a little ſalt, the out- 
rinds of one lemon; boil them ſlowly for ten minutes, then 
pour it into a baſon. When cold, take off the ſcum very 
clean, and bottle it for uſe, Rafald, 81. | 


| Beef A-la-mode. 


he | | SR 

7 Take ſome of the round of beef, the veiny piece, or ſmall 
ey round (what is generally called the mouſe-buttock) ; cut it 
m five or ſix inches thick; cut ſome pieces of fat bacon into 


long bits; take an equal quantity of beaten mace, pepper, 
and nutmeg, with double the quantity of ſalt, if wanted; 
mix them together, dip the bacon into ſome vinegar (garlick 
vinegar, if agreeable), then into the ſpice; lard the beef 
with à larding- pin, very thick and even, put the meat into a 
pot juſt large enough to hold it, with a gill of vinegar, two 
large onions, a bunch of ſweet herbs, half a pint of red 
wine, and ſome lemon- peel. Cover it down very cloſe, and 
put a wet cloth round the edge of the pot, to prevent the 
| ſeam evaporating; when it is half done, turn it, and cover 
it up again; do it over a ſtove, or a very flow fire. It will 
take five hours and an half before it is done. Sk 
N. B. Truffles and morels may be added to it. Maſon, 
123. ' | 2 AS - ; | ES 
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Beef A-la-mode another way, 


Take a ſmall buttock, or leg - of- mutton piece of beef, or a 
clod, or a piece of buttock of beef, alſo two dozen of cloves, 
as much mace, and half an-ounce of all-ſpice beat fine; chop 
x large handful of parſley, 2 all ſorts of ſweet herbs fine; 
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54 Made Diſhes of Beef 


cut ſome fat bacon as long as the beef is thick, and about x 
quarter of an inch ſquare, and put it into the ſpice, &c. (and 
into the beef the ſame) put it into a pot, and cover it with 
water ; chop four large onions very fine, and fix cloves of 
garlic, ſix bay-leaves, and a handful of champignons, or 
freſh muſhrooms ; put all into the pot, with a pint of porter 
or ale, and half a pint of red wine; put in ſome pepper and 
ſalt, ſome chyan pepper, a ſpoonful of vinegar, ſtrew three 
handfuls of bread-raſpings, fifted fine, over all ; cover the 
pot cloſe, and ſtew it for fix hours, or according to the ſize | 
of the piece; if a large piece, eight hours; then take the beef 
out, and put it in a deep diſh, and keep it hot over ſome boil. 
ing water; ſtrain the gravy through a ſieve, and pick out the 
champignons or muſhrooms ; ſkim all the fat off clean, put 
it into your pot again, and give it a boil up; if not ſeaſoned 
enough, ſeaſon it to your liking; then put the gravy over 
.. Your beef, and ſend it to table hot; or you may cut it in 

ſlices if you like it beſt, or put it to get cold, and cut it in 
Alices with the gravy over it; for when the gravy is cold, it 
will be in a ſtrong jelly. _ | LS 
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Having boned a rump. of beef, lard the top with bacon, 
and make the following force-meat.—Take four ounces of 
| marrow, the crumbs of a penny loaf, a few ſweet herbs chop- 
ped ſmall, two heads of garlic, and ſeaſon them to your taſte 
with ſalt, pepper, and nutmeg; then beat up the yolks of 
four eggs. Mix all together, and ſtuff it into the beef at the 
parts from whence the bone was extracted, and alſo in ſeveral 
of the lean parts. Skewer it round, and faſten it properly 
with a ſtring. Put it into the pot, throw in a pint of red 
wine, and tie the pot down with a ſtrong paper. Put it into 
the oven for three or four hours, and when it comes out, if 
it is to be eaten hot, ſkim the fat from the gravy, and add 2 
ſpoonful of pickled muſhrooms, and half an ounce of morels. 
Thicken it with flour and butter, diſh it up, and pour on 
your gravy. Garniſh it with force-meat balls. Farley, 91. 
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Mrs. Raffald, in page 16 of The Experienced Engliſh 
Houſe-keeper, has the ſame receipt as the next above, 
except the following trifling difference. She ſays it is to be 
baked three hours, 2 Farley ſays, three or four hours. = 
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Made Diſhes of Beef. 55 
Another way. # „ 
Cut ſome of the round of beef into pieces, lard and fry 
them, put to them ſome beef broth, a bunch of ſweet herbs, 
an 1 a few pepper-corns and cloves; ſtew this gently 
till tender, covered cloſe, then {kim off the fat, and add a few 
muſhrooms.—N. B. Water may be uſed inftead of broth, 
Maſon, 123%. FER 0 | 
3 Beef a- la- daube. . | 
Take a rump and bone it, or a part of the leg-of-mutton 
piece, or a piece of the buttock ; cut ſome fat bacon as long 
as the beef is thick, and about a quarter of an inch ſquarez 
take eight cloves, four blades of mace, a little all- ſpice, and 
half a nutmeg beat very fine ; chop a good handful of parſley 
fine, ſome ſweet herbs of all ſorts chopped fine, and ſome 
pepper and falt ; roll the bacon in theſe, and then take a large 
larding pin, or a ſmall-bladed knife, and put the bacon 


through and through the beef with the larding-pin or knife. 


When that is done, pour it into the ſtew-pan with brown 
gravy enough to cover it. Chop three blades of garlic very 


ne, and put in ſome freſh muſhrooms or champignons, two _ 
large onions, and a carrot : ſtew it gently for fix hours; then 


take the meat out, ſtrain off the gravy, and ſkim all the fat 
off. Put your meat and gravy into the pan again; put a 


3 gil of white wine into the gravy, and if it wants ſeaſoning, 


eaſon with pepper and ſalt ; ſtew them gently for half an 
hour; add ſome artichoke bottoms, truffles and morels, oyſ- 


ters, and a ſpoonful of vinegar. Put the meat into a ſoup- 


diſh, and the ſauce over it; or you may put turnips cut in 
round pieces, and carrots cut round, ſome ſmall onions, and 


thicken the ſauce ; then put the meat in, and ſtew it gently 


for half an hour with a gill of white wine. Some like ſavoys 


or cabbage ſtewed, and put into the ſauce, Glaſſe, 36, Far- 


ley, 91. | 
Beef a-la-daube another way. 


Take a round, a rump, or a veiny piece of beef, lard it 


with bacon, half roaſt it, or iry it brown; put it into a ſtew. / 
old it, ſome gravy, an onion - 


pan, or a pot that will juſt 
ſtuck with cloves, half a pint of white wine, a gill of vine- 
gar, a bunch of ſweet herbs, pepper, cloves, mace, and ſalt; 
cover it down very cloſe, let it but juſt ſimmer till it 2 
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der; take two ox- palates, two ſweet- breads, truffles, morels, 
artichoke bottoms, ſtew them all together in ſome gravy, and 
pour over the beef. Have ready ſome force-meat balls fried; 
make ſome long, others round; dip ſome ſippets into butter, 
fry and cut them three corner ways, and ſtick them into the 
meat: lay the balls round the diſh. Maſon, 124. 


£ Beef Tremblant—Trembling Beef. 


A rump of beef is the beſt for this ; but it muſt be vaſtly 
cut and trimmed ; cut the edge of the edge-bone off quite 
Cloſe to the meat, that it may lay flat in your diſh; and if it 

is large, cut it at the chump-end ſo as to make it ſquare; 
hang it up for three or four days, or more, without ſalt; 
prepare a marinade“, and leave it all night in ſoak, fillet it 
two or three times acroſs, and put it into a: pot, the fat up- 
permoſt ; put in as much water as will a little more than cover 
it, take care to ſkim it well, and ſeaſon as you would for a 
good broth, adding about a pint of white wine; let it ſimmer 
for as long a time as it will hang together. There are many 
ſauces for this piece of meat, particularly carrots, herbs, &c, 
minced. Your carrots ſhould be cut an inch long, and boiled 
a little in water, and afterwards ſtewed in ſome cullis propor- 
tionate to your meat. When they are done tender, diſh in a 
glaſs of white wine, a little minced ſhallot and parſley, and 
the juice of a lemon; take your beef out upon a cloth, 
clean it neatly from its fat and liquor, place it hot and whole 
in your diſh, and pour your ſauce hot over it. Strew ſome 
minced parſley over it, it looks prettier. Verral, 59. 


Another way. 


Take the fat end of a briſket of beef, and tie it up cloſe 
with packthread; put it in a pot of water, and boil it fix 
Hours very gently ; ſeaſon the water with a little ſalt, a hand- 
ful of all-ſpice, two onions, two turnips, and a carrot : in 
the mean while, put a piece of butter in a ſtew-pan and melt 
it, then put in two fpoonfuls of flour, and ſtir it till it is 
ſmooth ; put in a quart of gravy, a ſpoonful of catchup, the 
fame of browning, a gill of white wine, carrots and turnips, 
and cut the ſame as for an harrico of mutton ; ſtew them 
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Made Diſhes of Beef. = == 
gently till the roots are tender, ſeaſon with pepper and ſalt, 
ſcim all the fat clean off, put the beef in the diſh, and pour 
the ſauce all over. Garniſh with pickle of any ſort, or make 
a ſauce thus :—Chop a handful of parſley, one onion, four 
pickled cucumbers, one walnut, and a pill of capers; put 


them in a pint of good gravy, and thicken it with a little 
butter rolled in flour, and ſeaſon it with pepper and ſalt; 


boil it up for ten minutes, and then put it over the beef; or 
you may put the beef in a diſh, and put greens and carrots 
round it. Glaſſe, 33. Farley, 93. 


Another way. 


Cut a ſmall rump of beef very neatly, ſo as to lay flat in 
the diſh, let it hang according as the weather will permit, 


bind it about with' a, ſtring, put it into a pot with water 


enough to cover it, about a pint of Madeira, an onion ſtuek 
with cloves, a piece of lemon- peel, a bunch of ſweet herbs, 
ſome whole pepper ; let it ſtew gently for ſo long a time as it 


will hang together; take out the beef, ſkim the ſauce ve 


clean, firſt ſtrained ; Wave ſome carrots, firſt half-boiled and : 
cut in ſlips an inch long, then ſtewed in about a pint of cul- 
lis, with ſmall onions, or ſhallots, minced, chopped parſley, 


' and a little tarragon ; add to this as much of the liquor, the 


beef was ſtewed in, as will make ſauce enough, more wine if 
neceſſary, and a little juice of lemon; wipe the meat, take 


off the ſtring, and pour the ſauce over it when it has boiled 


up a minute or two. If it is deſigned for a fide diſh, cut the 
meat to a proportionable ſize. EE. 


Beef a-la-Royal—Beef Royal. 


Bone a briſket of beef, and make holes in it with a knife, 
about an inch from one another ; fill one hole with fat bacon, 
a ſecond with chopped parſley, and a third with chopped 
oyſters, ſeaſoned with nutmeg, pepper, and alt, till you have 
done the briſket over, then pour a pint of red wine boiling 
hot upon the beef, dredge it with flour, ſend it to the oven, 
and bake it three hours or better. When it comes out of the 
oven, take off the fat, and ſtrain the gravy over your beef. 


- Garniſh with pickles, and ſerve it up. Rapala, 117. 


/ 
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58 Made Diſhes of Beef. 
Beef a-la-Royal another Way. 


Bone a rump, ſirloin, or briſket, and cut ſome holes in i; 
at a little diſtance from each other; fill the holes, one with 
chopped oyſters, another with fat bacon, and the other with 


chopped parſley; dip each of theſe, before the beef is ſtuffed, 


into a ſeaſoning made with ſalt, pepper, beaten mace, nut- 
meg, grated lemon- peel, ſweet marjoram, and thyme; put a 
piece of butter into a frying-pan, and when it has done hiſ- 
Jing, put in the beef, make it of a fine brown, then put it 
into ſome broth made of the bones, with a bay- leaf, a pint 
of red wine, two anchovies, and a quarter of a pint of ſmall 


beer; cover it cloſe, and let it ftew till it is tender; then 
take out the beef, ſkim off the fat, and ſtrain the gravy ; add 


two ox-palates ſtewed tender and cut into pieces, ſome pick- 
led gerkins, truffles, morels, and a little muſhroom powder; 
let all theſe boil together. Thicken the ſauce with a bit of 
butter rolled in flour, put in the beef to warm, pour the ſauce 
over it, and ſerve it up. Maſon, 124. 8 | 


Another way. A 


Taake a ſirloin of beef, or a large rump, bone it, and beat 
it very well; then lard it with bacon, ſeaſon it all over with 
 falt, pepper, mace, cloves, and nutmeg, all beat fine, ſome 
lemon peel cut ſmall, and ſome ſweet herbs; in the mean 
time make a ſtrong broth of the bones; take a piece of butter 
with a little flour, brown it, and put in the beef; keep it 
turning often til] it is brown, then ſtrain the broth, put all 
together in a pot, put in a bay-leaf, a few truffles, and ſome 
ox-palates cut ſmall ; cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew till it is 
tender; take out the beef, ſkim off all the fat, pour in a pint 
of claret, ſome fried oyfters, an anchovy, and ſome gerkins 


ſhred ſmall ; boil all together, put in the beef to warm, 


thicken your ſauce with a piece of butter rolled in flour, or 
muſhroom powder. Lay your meat in the diſh, pour the 
ſauce over it, and ſend it to table, This may be eat either 
hot or cold. Glafſe, 42 ; ET 
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Made Diſhes of Beef. i Wh 59, E-. 


Beef Olives. 


Cut fteaks from the rump, or inſide of the firloin, half an 
inch thick, about ſix inches long, and four or five broad, p 
beat them a little, and rub them over with the yoik of an 
egg; ſtrew on bread crumbs, parſley chopped, lemon-peel 
ſhred, pepper and fait, chopped ſuet or marrow, and grated 
| nutmeg ; roll them up tight, ſkewer them, and fry or brown 
them in a Dutch oven; ſtew them in ſome beef broth or 
ravy until tender, thicken the gravy with alittle flour; then 
add a litt'e catchup, and a little lemon juice. To enrich 
them, add pickled muſhrooms, hard yolks of eggs, and force- 
meat balls. Maſon, 18. 1 OR 
Mrs. Rafald has given the ſame receipt in other words, page 
117. | : . 


Another cay. 


Cut a rump of beef into ſteaks half an inch thick, as ſquare 
as you can, and about ten inches long; cut a piece of fat 
bacon as wide as the beef, and about three parts as long. Put 
part of the yolk of an egg on the beef, and put the bacon on 
it and the yolk of an egg on the bacon. Put ſome good ia- 
youry force-meat on that, ſome of the yolk of an egg on the 
force-meat, and then roll them up, and tie them round with 
a ſtring in two places. Put ſome crumbs of bread, and ſome 
of the yolk of an egg on them; then fry them brown in a 
Jarge pan, and ſome heef dripping, and when they are fried 
ſufficjently, take them out, and put them to drain. Melt 
ſome butter in a ſtewy pan, put in a a ſpoonful of flour, and 
ſtir it well til] it is ſmooth., Then put in a pint of good 
gravy, with a gill of white wine, and then put in the olives, 
and ftew them Þr an hour, Add ſome muſhrooms, truffles, 
and morels, force-meat balls, ſweet-breads cut in ſmall pieces; 
and ſome ox-palates. Squeeze in the juice of half a lemon, 
and ſeaſon it well with pepper and ſalt. Toſs them up, and 
having carefully ſkimmed off the fat, lay them in the diſh, 
and garniſh, with lemon and beet-root.. Farley, 92. Glaſſe, 
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Beef a Pecarlate*— Scarlet Beef. 


A ſquare piece of the middle of the briſket is what is gene- 
rally provided for this diſh, about fix or eight pounds. Take 
half a pound of ſalt-petre, beat it well, and rub over your 
beef, wrap it up in a cloth, and bury it in ſalt for ſeven or 
eight days, but not to touch the ſalt ; ftew it in the manner 
of beef tremblant, and ſeaſoned ſo; let it be done very tender, 
and have fome cabbage or ſavoy, tied up, and ſtewed with it 
for an hour, ſqueeze the fat and liquor well from them, and 
put them into a ſtew-pan with a ladle or two of cullis; add a 
little ſhallot, minced parſley, and the juice of a lemon; take 
out your beef upon a cloth to drain it well, diſh it up with 
your cabbage round it, cut it in notches acrofs, and pour 
your ſauce over it very hot. „ 

This is ſometimes ierved to table with lettuce, tops of aſ- 
paragus, carrots, turnips, or any ſort of garden things the 
ſauces are made of. Verral, 66. 3 | 


- 


Another way. 


Take a briſket, or the thick part of the thin flank, rub it 
over well with ſome ſalt-petre beat ſmall, then take half a 
pound of coarfe ſugar, a pound of common ſalt, two ounces 
of bay ſalt, mix it all together, and rub it well on the beef; 
turn it every day, and let it lie twelve days, or a fortnight. 

It eats very good cold, with a weight laid upon it, and 
then cut into ſlices. Maſon, 125. Glaſſe, 36. Farley, 90. 


Another way. 


Bone a rump of beef, ſoak it three or four times in a ma- 
rinade made of oil, ſeven or eight whole cloves of garlick, 
half a pound of ſalt, half an ounce of mixed ſpices, thyme, 
laurel, and baſil; boil the beef in the marinade, with a pint 
of white wine, and as much broth ; when done, wipe the fat 
clean off, lift part of the broth, and add a little cullis ; re- 
duce it to a pretty thick ſauce.—The breaſt, or any part of 
the briſket, may be done the ſame, Clermont, 70. Dalrym- 
ple, 69. | 1 5 

* This is erroneouſly called Beef Eſcarlot, by Mrs. Glaſſe and Mr, Farley.— 
Mrs. Mafon calls it Beef Ecarlate. | | 1 5 
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Pie, 65. 


top, but no bones. The rump does well. Cut all nicely. 


Made Diſhes of Beef. © 61 


Scarlet Beef, without ſalt-petre. ; 
Bone a rump of beef, mix a pound of ſalt with an ounce. 
of ſpices, cut about a pound and a' half of. bacon in thick 
pieces to lard it with in the inſide, make the ſalt and ſpices 
to ſtick to the lard as much as poflible, then rub the beef 
with the temainder ; roll it in a linen cloth, with eight laurel 
leaves, thyme and baſil in proportion, a quarter of a pound 
of juniper berries ; put a coarſer cloth round it, and put it in 
the ground ſix or ſeven days, that will make it red inſtead of 
ſalt- petre; then boil it with a few ſlices of beef, and broth 
without ſalt, a faggot of onions and carrots, Let it cool in 
its broth, Clermont, 70. A. | | 


A Fricando of Beef. 


Cut a few ſlices of beef five or ſix inches long, and half an 
inch thick, lard it with bacon, dredge it well with flour, and 
ſet it before a briſk fire to brown.; then put it in a toſſing- 
pan, with a quart of gravy, a few morels and truffles, half a 
lemon, and ſtew them half an hour; then add one ſpoonful 
of catchup, the ſame of browning, and a little chyan; thicken 
your ſauce, and pour it over your fricando. Lay round 
them force-meat balls, and the yolks of hard eggs. Rafald, 
115. | e 


Another Way. 


5 Take a piece or pieces of beef, of what bigneſs you pleaſe ; 


lard it with coarſe pieces of bacon, ſeaſoned with ſpices ; boil 
it in broth, with a little white wine, a faggot of parſley, ſweet 
herbs, a clove. of garlick, ſhallots, four cloves, whole pep- 
per, and falt, When tender, fift the ſauce, ſkim it well, and 
reduce it to a glaze, with which you glaze the larded fide; 
and ſerve it upon. what ſtewed herbs you pleaſe. Dalrym- 


To ragoo a piece of Beef. 


e a large piece of the flank, which has fat at the top, 


cut ſquare, or any piece that is all meat, and has fat at the 


off 


5 two or three blades of mace, a ſhallot, one ſpoonful of lemon 


— 
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off the bone (which makes fine ſoup) ; then take a large ſtew: 
pan, and with a good piece of butter fry it a little brown all 
over, flouring your meat well before you put it into the pan; 
then pour in as much gravy as will cover it, made thus :— 
take about a pound of coarſe beef, à little piece of veal cut 
ſmall, a bundle of ſweet herbs, an onion, ſome whole black 
pepper, and white pepper, two or three large blades of mace, 
four or five cloves, a piece of carrot, a little piece of bacon, 
ſteeped in vinegar a little while, and a cruſt of bread toaſted 
brown; put to this a quart of white wine, and let it boil till 
half is waſted. While this is making, pour a quart of boil- 
ing water into the ſtew- pan, covet it cloſe, and let it be 
ſtewing ſoftly ; when the gravy is done, ftrain it, pour it into 
the pan where the beef is, take an ounce of truffles and mo- 
" Tels cut ſmall, ſome freſh or dried muſhrooms cut ſmall, two 
ſpoonfuls of catchup, and cover it cloſe. Let all this ftew 
till the ſauce is rich and thick ; then have ready ſome arti- 
choke bottoms cut into four, and a few pickled muſhrooms ; 
give them a boil or two, and when your meat is tender, and 
your ſauce quite rich, lay the meat into a diſh, and pour the 
ſauce over it. You may add a ſweet-bread cut in fix pieces, 
a palate ſtewed tender cut into little pieces, ſome cocks'- 
combs, and a few force-meat balls. "Theſe are a great addi- 
tion, but it will be good without. Cas 
Note—for variety, when the beef is ready, and the gravy 
put to it, add a large bunch of celery, cut ſmall and waſhed 
clean, two ſpoonfuls of catchup, and a glaſs of red wine; 
Omit all the other ingredients. When the meat and celery 
are tender, and the ſauce is rich and good, ſerve it up. It is 
alſo very g this way: —take fix large cucumbers, ſcoop 
out the ſeeds, pare them, cut them into ſlices, and do them 
juſt as you do the celery. Glaſſe, 33. 5 


To flew a Rump of Beef. 


| Half roaſt your beef, then put it in a large ſauce-pan or 
| cauldron, with two quarts of water, and one of red wine, 
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pickle, two of walnut catchup, the ſame of browning. Chyan 
pepper and ſalt to your taſte; Jet it ſtew over a gentle fire, 
cloſe covered, for two hours, then take up your beef, and lay 
it in a deep diſh, ſkim off the fat, and ſtrain the gravy, and 
put in one ounce of morels, and half a pint of muſhrooms; 

. BE : _ thicken 
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Clermont, 6g. Dalrymple, 67. 
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thicken your gravy, and pour it over your beef; lay round 


it force-meat balls. Garniſh with horſe-radiſh, and ſerve it 


up. Rafald, 1114. 


Another way. 


Gin the bottom: of your pat With flices of bara, Blu 


onions, and roots; then put the beef upon it well tied ; ſoak 
it ſome time, then add broth, pepper, and ſalt, a faggot of 
parſley, green onions, two cloves of garlick, two laurel 
leaves, thyme, baſil, and ſix cloves; braze on a ſlow fire. 


When half done, put to it ſmall ſavoys, prepared in this 
manner: boil a whole ſavoy about half an hour, then ſqueeze 


the water from it; have a good force-meat made with fillet 
of veal, beef ſuet, two or three, eggs, chopped parſley and 
ſhallots, pepper and ſalt, and crumbs of bread ſoaked in 22» 
cream; take the cabbage-Jeaves one by one, and put ſome of 
this force-meat upon them; then put them together in form 

of a cabbage ; make as many as you think proper; tie them 
well all round, and put them in the braze with the beef. 
When done, take them out, and wipe them free from fat; 

you ſerve them in the ſame diſh with the beef, and a ſauce _ 
made with-cullis and minced anchovies; if you have no cul- 
lis, ſift ſome of the braze, and a little butter rolled in flour; 
add fine chopped parſley, and juice of lemon or vinegar. 


Another way. 


Having boiled it till it is little more than half enough, - 
take it up, and peel off the ſkin; take falt, pepper, beaten 
mace, grated nutmeg, a handful of parſley, a little thyme, - 
winter ſavory, ſweet marjoram, all chopped fine and mixed, 
and ftuff them in great holes in the fat and lean, the reſt 
ſpread over it, with the yolks of two eggs; ſave the gravy 
that runs out, put to it a pint of claret, and put the meat in 
a deep pan ; pour the liquor in, cover it cloſe, and let it 
bake two hours; then put it into the diſh, ſtrain the liquor 
through a ſieve, and ikim off the fat very clean; then pour 
it over the meat, and ſend it to table. | 
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Rump au Ragout. 


Cut the meat from the bone, flour and fry it, pour over it 

a little boiling water, and about a pint of ſmall beer; add a 
carrot or two, an onion ſtuck with cloves, ſome whole pep- 
per, ſalt, a piece of lemon- peel, and a bunch of ſweet herbs; 

Jet theſe ſtew an hour, then add ſome good gravy. When 

the meat is tender, take it out, ſtrain the ſauce, thicken it 

with alittle flour; add a little celery ready boiled, and a lit- 
| tle catchup; put in the meat, and juſt ſimmer it up. Or the 
celery may be omitted, and the ragoo enriched by adding 
muſhrooms freſh or pickled, artichoke-bottoms boiled and 
quartered, and hard yolks of eggs.. „55 | 
N. B. A piece of flank, or any piece that can be cut free 

from bone, will do inſtead of the rump. Maſon, 125. 

Rump of Beef ſmoked. 

Bone a rump of beef as well as poſſible without ſpoiling the 
ſhape; ſalt it with a pound of ſalt, and two ounces of ſalt- 
petre; put it in a ſalting- pan, Jength-ways, with all ſorts of 
ſweet herbs, as parſley, ſhallots, thyme, laure), bafil, winter 

ſavory, half a handful of juniper berries, a little coriandar, 
fix cloves, and two cloves of garlick ; leave it about a week 

or ten days in ſalt, then hang it in the chimney ; when dried, 
keep it in a dry-place. When you want to uſe it, boil it in 
water without ſalts with a few onions, cloves, a faggot of 
ſweet herbs, and a little nutmeg : let it cool in the liquor, 
and ſerve it cold upon a napkin. Garniſh with parſley. If 
you think it will be too ſalt, ſoak it ſome time before boiling. 
Dalrymple, 68. "I Wy „„ 
To force the infide of a Sirloin of Beef. 

Spit your ſirloin, then cut off from the inſide all the ſkin 
and fat together, and then take off all the fleſh to the bones; 
chop the meat very fine with a little beaten mace, two or 
three ſhallots, one anchovy, half a pint of red wine, a little 

pepper and ſalt, and put it on the bones again; lay your -at 
and skin on again, and skewer it cloſe, and paper it well, 
When roaſted, take off the fat, and diſh up'the firloin ; pour 

over it a ſauce made of a little red wine, a ſhallot, one an- 

„„ | cho, 
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chovy, two or three ſlices of horſe-radiſh, and ſerve it up. 
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uh Another way; OG 
Take a ſharp knife, and carefully lift up the fat of the in - 
ſide, take out all the meat cloſe to the bone, chop it ſmall, 
take a pound of ſuet and chop fine, about as many crumbs of 
bread, 2 little thyme and lemon- peel, a little pepper and ſalt, 
and beat all very fine in a marble mortar, with a glaſs of rad 
wine, then put it into the ſame place, cover it with the ſkin 
and fat, ſkewer it down with fine skewers, and cover it with 
paper. Do not take the paper off till the meat is in the diſh. 
Take a quarter of a pint of red wine, two Mallors ſhred 
ſmall, boil them, and pour them into the diſh, with the gravy 
which comes out of the meat: it eats very well. Spit your 
meat before you take out the inſide. Ciaſſe, 34. A | 
120. Farley, 9. u bee e 


i E 4 ” 


When it is quite-roaſted, take it up, and lay it in the diſh 
with the inſide uppermoſt ; with a ſharp knife lift up the skin, 
hack and cut out the inſide very fine, ſhake a little pepper 
and ſalt over it, with two ſhallots, covert it with the skin, 
and fend it to table. You may add red wine or vinegar, juſt 


To broil Beef Steaks | 


Cut your ſteaks off a rump of beef about half an inch 
thick, let your fire be clear, rub your gridiron well with beef 
fuet; when it is hot, lay them on, let them broil till they 
begin to brown, turn them, and when the other ſide is 
brown, lay them on a hot diſh, with a lice of butter between 
each ſteak; ſprinkle a little pepper and ſalt over them, let 
them ſtand two or three minutes, then ſlice a ſhallot (as thin 
as poflible) into a ſpoonful of water, lay on your ſteaks again, 
keep turning them till they are enough, put them on your diſhz 
pour the ſhallot and water amongſt them, and ſend them to 
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25 Another Way. oy 


Firſt have a very clear brisk fire: let your gridiron be ve 
clean ; put it on the fire, and take a chafing-diſh with a fey 
hot coals out of the fire. Put the diſh'on it which is to la 
your ſteaks on, then take fine rump ſteaks. about half an inch 
thick; put a little pepper and ſalt on them, lay them on the 
gridiron, and (if you like it) take a ſhallot or two, or a fine 
-onion, and cut it fine; put it into your diſn. Keep turning 
Pour ſteaks quick till they are done, for that keeps the gray 
in them. When the ſteaks are enough, take them careful) 
off into your diſh, that none of the gravy be loſt ; then hay 
ready a hot diſh and cover, and carry them hot to table with 
= cover on. You may fend ſhallots in a plate, choppet 

If you love pickles or horſe-radiſh with ſteaks, never gear- 
niſh your diſh, becauſe the garniſhing will be dry, and the 
ſteaks will be cold, but lay thoſe things on little plates, and 
carry to table. The great nicety is to have them hot, and 

full of gravy. Glaſſe, 7. | - = 


To fry Beef Steaks. 


Take fume ſteaks, cut out of the middle of the rump, fr 
them in butter; when they are done, put a little ſmall beer 
into the pan, if not bitter, the gravy which runs from the 
- Reaks, a little nutmeg, a ſhallot, ſome walnut catchup, and 
a piece of butter rolled in flour; ſhake it round the pan till i 
boils, and pour it over the ſteaks. Some ſtewed oyſters maj 
be added, or pickled muſhrooms, Maſon, 17. 


Another way. 
Cut your ſteaks as for broiling, put them into a ſtew- pan 
with a good lump of butter, ſet them over a very flow fir, 
keep turning them till the butter is become a thick white 
| 17 pour it into a baſon, and pour more butter to them, 
W are almoſt enough, pour all the gravy into you 
baſon, and put more butter into your pan, fry them a light 
brown over. a quick fire. Take them out of the pan, put 
them in a hot pewter diſh, lice a ſhallot among them, put: 
little in your gravy that was drawn from them, and jour t 
8 | a 0 | | (01 
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hot upon them. I think this is the beſt way of dreſſing beef= , 
ſteaks. Half a pound of butter will drefs a large diſh. Raf< 5 
fald, 71. bd 5 5 1 | 

. Another Way. 

Take rump-ſteaks, pepper and ſalt them, and fry them in 
alittle butter, very — and brown ; then put them into 4 2 
diſh, and pour the fat out of the frying-pan; Take half a | 
pint of hot gravy, half a pint of hot water, and put it into 
the pan. Add to it a little butter rolled in flour, a little 
pepper and ſalt, and two or three ſhallots chopped fine. Boil 
them up in your pan for two minutes, and pour it over the 
ſteaks, You may garniſh with a little ſeraped 'horſe-radiſh 
round your diſh. Farley, 54. from Glaſſe, 39. 

Another toay. hs | 

Cut the lean by itſelf, and beat them well with the back 
of a knife, fry them in juſt as much butter as will moiſten the 
pan, pour out the gravy as it runs out of the meat; turn 
them often, do them over a gentle fire, then fry the fat by 
itſelf, and lay upon the meat, and put to the gravy a glaſs 
of red wine, half an anchovy, a little nutmeg, a little beaten 
pepper, and a ſhallot cut ſmall; give it two or three boils; 
ſeaſon it with ſalt to your palate, pour it over the ſteaks, and 
ſend them to table. 4995 6 TAY ee 01500. ene, ON" 


Lard the ſteaks here and there with large pieces of lard, 
put them in a fſtew-pan with chopped parſley, ſhallots, 
thyme, laurel, ſalt, whole peppet, a little white wine ; ſtew 
ſlowly till done; ſerve either hot or cold. Clermont, 65. ö 


Another way, > Ong 


Lard thick ſteaks, half bacon and half anchovies z. put theni. 
in a ſtew-pan upon ſlices of. bacon, ſeaſon. them with fine 
ſlices (but no ſalt, as the anchovies will anſwer) a. faggot; of 
parſley and ſweet herbs, a clove of garlick, two ſhallots, and 
2 gill of white wine; ftew them very ſlowly for about four 
hours, then ſift the ſauce * '@ lawn ſieve; add 1 | 
. | 5 . TH ji butte : 
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butter rolled in flour, according to the quantity of ſauce yay 
want, with cullis and broth, and lemon-juice if you like it, 


Dalrymple, 64. 
Another way. | 
Take rump- ſteaks, pepper and ſalt them, lay them in a 


ſtey- pan, pour in half a pint of water, a blade or two of 
mace, two or three cloves, a little bundle of ſweet herbs, an 


anchovy, a piece of butter rolled in flour, a glaſs of white 


ine, and an onion; cover them cloſe, and let them ſtew 
oftly till they are tender; then take out the ſteaks, flour 
them, fry them in freſh butter, and pour away all the fat; 
ſtrain the ſauce they were ſtewed in, and pour into the pan; 


- toſs it all up together till the ſauce is quite hot and thick. If 


you add a quarter of a pint of oyſters, it will make it the bet- 
arnifh with any pickle you like. 8 


Cut three pounds of ſteaks from the Jeg-of-mutton piece of 
beef, beat them, put them into a ſtew- pan with a pint of 


water, the ſame of ſmall beer, if not bitter; if it is, put leſs 
beer and more water, ſix cloves, a large onion, a bunch of 
weet herbs, a carrot, a turnip, pepper and ſalt; ſtew this 
very gently (cloſe covered) four or five hours, but take care 


the meat does not go to rags by doing too faſt; take up the 
meat, ſtrain the ſauce over it; have turnips cut into balls, 
and carrots cut into any ſhape and boiled, which Jay on the 


meat. It is a very good and cheap diſſi. Maſan, 127. 


* 


Beef Steaks rolled. . 
Take ſome beef-ſteaks, what quantity is wanted, beat them 


with a cleaver to make them tender; make ſome force- meat 


with a pound of. veal beat fine in a mortar, the fleſh of a fow|, 


| half a pound of cold ham or gammon of bacon, fat and lean, 


the kidney-fat of a loin of veal, and a ſweetbread, all cut 
very ſmall; ſome truffles and morels ftewed and then cut 
imall,: two ſhallots, ſome parſley, a little thyme, ſome le- 


mon- peel, the yolks of four eggs, a nutmeg grated, and half 


A pint of cream. Mix theſe all together, and ſtir them 5 
2 5 n „„  uow 


ter. 2 * the ſteaks into the diſh, and pour the ſauce over 
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4 flow fire for ten minutes; put them upom the Neaks, — 
roll them up; than ſkewer them tight, put them into the 

ing- pan, arſd fry them of a nice brown then take 1 
from the fat, and put them into a Rew-par” with a pint"of 
good drawn gravy, a ſpoonful of red wine, two of catchupy 
à few pickled muſhrooms, and let them ſdewy for a quarter of 
an hour; take up the ſteaks, cut them im two; lay the cut 
pu uppermoſt Garniſh with lemon. Mass, 128. ' Glaſſes 


; 2 B. Before you pue the dose tent into the beef, you 
are to ſtir it all together over a flow fire for eight or ten 1 
nutes. Cs, 40. 


A Rib of Beef Gu, with v hib. by”. 


„Aale one of the prime ribs, trim it neatly, and lay it in 
a marinade for an hour or two; take a ſtew- pan exactly its 
bigneſs, re a ſſice or two of bacon at the bottom lay in 
your beef, and cover it with the ſame; to ſeaſon, put in an 
conion or two, ſame bits of carrot, a little ſweet baſil, thyme; 
and parſley, a little pepper, falt, and a blade or two of mace; 
let it ſtew gently. till it is very tender, take it out upon 2 
plate, ſtrain your braze, clean it well from the fat, quot - 
into a clean ſtew-pan;- and boil it with a ladle of grav 2 
faſt, and you will find it come to a ſort of gluey conſi ences 
then put your beef in, and keep it hot till your dinner-time, 
and ſerve it up with ſpinach. - | . 

At another time you may ſerve it with ſavoys or red cab- 
bage, ſtripped fine and ſtewed; after being blanched, only 
adding a bit of bacon, with a few cloves uck 1 in it in ths 
ſtewing, but not to ſend to table. 

Fillet of the ſirloin is done pretty much in the ſame way; 
marinaded and roaſted, with n —_ and the ſame ue 
of Hanes. 1 Ferral, 84. e 


4 Porcupine f the flat Ribs of Be 


hon the: Mat ribs, and beat it half an hour with a paſts 

pin, then rub jt over with the yolks of eggs, ſtrew over it 
| bread+crumbs,, parſley, leełs, ſweet: marjoram, lemon-peel, 

W fared fine; nutmeg, and ſalt; roll it up very cloſe, 
and bind it hard; lard it acroſs: with [bacon ; then a row of 

rol bailed 8 808 a third row 7 pickled cucumbers, A fourth | 
- 2 | ' row 


| 


row of lemon- peel; do it all over in rows till it is larded all 
round, it will look like red, green, white, and yellow dice, 
then ſplit it or put it in a deep pot with a pint af water, lay 
© 'over the caul af veal to keep it fram 3 tie it down 
with ſtrang paper, and ſend it to the oven. hen it comes 
* out, ſkim off the fat, and ſtrain your gravy into a ſauce- pan; 
add to it /two ſpoonfuls of red wine, the ſame of browning, 
ne of muſhroom catchup, half a lemon, thicken it with a 
Rp of butter rolled in flour, diſh up the meat, and pou 
the gravy on the diſh ; lay round force-meat balls, garniſh 
with harſe-radiſh, and ſerve jt up. Rafald, 136, 


70 bake a Leg of Beef. 


Take a large deep pan, and lay your beef at the bottom; 
then put in a little piece of bacon, a ſlice or two of carrot, 
ſome mace, cloves, black and white whole pepper, a large 
onion cut in ſlices, and à bundle of ſweet herbs. Pour in 
water till the meat be covered, and ſend it to the oven co- 
yered ung. When it is baked, ſtrain it through a coarſe ſieve; 
take out all the ſinews and fat, and put them into a ſauce- 
pan with a few ſpoonfuls of the gravy, a little red wine, a 
mall piece of butter rolled in flour, and ſome muſtard ; ſhake 
your ſauce-pan often, and when the ſauce is hot and thick, 
diſh it up, and ſend it to table. Maſon, 123. 4% 


- Aunotber way, 
Out the meat off 2 leg of beef, and break the bones; put i 


into an earthen pan, with two onions and a bundle of ſweet 
herbs, and ſeaſon it with a ſpoonful of whole pepper, and a 
© few cloves and blades of mace. Cover it with water, and 

having tied the pot dawn cloſe with brown paper, put it into 
the oyen to bake. As ſoon as it is enough, take it out, and 
ſtrain it through a ſieve, and pick out all the fat and ſinews, 

utting them into a ſauce- pan with a little gravy, and a piece 
of butter rolled in flour. det the ſauce- pan on the fire, ſhake 
it often, and when it is thoroughly hot, pour it into the diſh, 


and ſend it to table. 4271 


Ox. cheek may be done in the ſame manner; and if you 
ſhould think it too ſtrong, you may weaken it by pouring in: 
* ſufficient quantity of hot water; but cold water will ſpoil it. 
feln : ee 

e o To 
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w To adreſs a Fillet of Beef, © 

8 It is the inſide of the firloin. Vo ſt carefully cut it 
es all out from the bone, grate ſome nutmeg over it, a few 

n; crumbs of bread, a little pepper and falt, a little lemon- peel, 

95 a little thyme, ſome parſley ſhred ſmall, and roll it up tight; 

tie it with a piece of packthread, or it, put a quart of milk 
ur and a quarter of a pound of butter into the dripping- pan, and 

fl baſte it. When it is enough, take it up, untie it, leave a 


little ſkewer in it to hold it together, have a little good gravy 
in the diſh, and ſome ſweet ſauce in a cup. You may baſte 
it with red wine and butter, or it will do very well with but- 
ter only. Glaſſe, 40. | i 
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Another way, 


= om 4 
cd 


' Lard a fillet of bacon with large pieces; let it e ¶ li 


n ; 

- in a ſtew-pan with butter, a bottle of white wine, ad broth, 
ſalt and pepper; ſtew on a ſlow fire. When three parts done, 
. ſkim off the fat, add to it a piece of butter ned in flour, 

3 chopped 'parſley, ſhallots, muſhrooms, and \aiftew tarragon 
leaves; put the fillet in it to finiſh, and reduce the ſauce to a 

} 


proper conſiſtence. Dalrymple, 74. 
Another way. 


' Soak ſix anchovies in water about two hours; ſplit them, 
and lard the fillet with them, intermixed with bacon; ftew it 
on a flow fire, with a little broth and white wine, a clove of 
garlick, two cloves, a faggot of parſley, green onions, and 
weet herbs. When done, ſift the ſauce; add a little butter 

rolled in flour, and a few whole capers ; make a liaſon of egg 

and cream; ſerve it up on the fillet, Clermont, 76, FD 


Another way, 


Slice ſix onions, fry them in butter; add two chopped an- 
chovies, a little raſped lard, two yolks of eggs, a little ſalt, 
and powdered baſil ; ſcald the fillet of beef in boiling water; 
cut it in different places without ſeparating, and between put 
lame of the ſtuffing; tie it up in veal caul, and roaſt it. 


F 4 _ 
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F "DEA with cullis, Jelly broth, and Juice of lemon. Datryagh | 


75N0 "i For other modes of 4 a fillet of beef, the rea- 
Lese deck.” | | 


ay 
n ie Beef.” 


ane the thick end of; briſket, of hook... ot it into a | ket 
tle of water quite EY let it boil faſt for two hours, 
then keep ftewing it cloſe by the fire for ſix, hours, more, and 
as the water waſtes, fill up the kettle ; put in with the beef 
ſome turnips. cut into little balls, carrots, and ſome celery 
cut in piepes; an hour before it is done, take out as much 
broth as will fill your ſoup-diſh, and boil in it fon that hour 
turnips and carrots cut out in balls, or in little ſquare pieces, 
with ſome celery, ſalt and pepper to your taſte; ſerve it up 

css, the beef by itſelf, and the ſoup by itſelf; you 
ces; of fried bread, if. you like it, in your ſoup, 
n knots of greens; "and. if you think your, ſoup will 
tic enough, you may add a pound or two of fried 

o yqur broth. when ou take it from the beef, 
r that hour in the = th; but be ſure to take 
aut the mut hen ſend it- to the table. The ſoup 
_ be yery clear. Roffald, 113. A 


Beef i in Epigraw. 


Roaſt a firloin af beef, take it off the ſpit, then raiſe. the 
ſkin. carefully off, and cut the lean parts of the beef out, but 
| Id not to, gut. neat the ends or ſides. Haſh the meat in 
ing manner: cut it into pieces about as big as a 
— piece, - half a, — of gravy into a toſs-pan, an 
nion chopped, fine, tua ſpoonfuls of catchup, ſome papger 
and ſalt, fix {mall pickfed — Peng in thin ſlices, and 
the gravy that comes from the beef; a little butter rolled in 
flour; put the meat in, and toſs it up for five minutes, put it 
on the ſirloin, and then put the ſkin over and ſend it to table. 
Garniſh with horſa-radiſn. 
Vou may do. 2 inſide inſtead, os the oute if. you, pleaſe. 
E 285 Wn. 120 Farley. 95 | 
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70 roaft Ox Palates, | 

"1 8 KG 4 3 c PÞ x 8 | 
Having boiled your palates tender, blanch them, cut them 
into flices about two inches long, lard half with 'baeon; "then 


have ready two or three pigeons, and two or three chieken- 
pers, draw them, truſs them, and fill them with force 


meat; let half of them be nicely larded, ſpit them on a bird. 
” ſpit thus: —a bird; a palate, a ſage- leaf, and a piece” of ha- 
con; and ſo on, a bird, à palate,” a fage-leaf, and a _ of 


bacon. Take cocks'-combs and larab-ſtones, parboiled- and 
blanched, Jard them with little bits of bacon, large oyſters 
parboiled, and each one larded with one piece of. bacon ; put 
theſe on a ſkewer, with a little piece of bacon and 2 ſage-leaf 
between them; tie them on a ſpit and roaſt them, then beat 
up the yolks of three eggs, ſome nutmeg, a little ſalt, and 


crumbs of breadi: baſte them with theſe alt the time they are 


roaſting, and have ready two ſweetbreads, each cut in two, 


ſome artichoke bottoms cut into four and fried, and chen rub 

the diſh with ſhallots: lay the birds in the middle, piled upot 
one another, and lay the other things all ſeparate by them 
ſelves round about in the diſn. Have ready for fauce' a pint 
of good gravy, a quarter of a pint of red wine, an anchory, 


the oyſter- liquor, a piece of butter rolled in flour; boil all 


theſe together, and pour into the diſh, with a little juice of 
lemon. Garniſh your diſh with lemon. Glaſſe, 44. Farley, 
37+. from Glaſſa. ee oteg et 19% mee, 
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in, ſeveral waters, and then lay them 


in warm water for half an hour, then waſh them out and put 
them in a pot, and tie them down with ſtrong paper, and 


ſend them to the oven with as much water as will cover them, 
or boil them till. tender; then ſkin them and cut them in 
pieces half an inch broad, and three inches long, and put 
them in a toſſing- pan with a pint of veal gravy, one ſpoon- 
ful of Madeira wine, the ſame of catchup and browning, one 
onion ſtuck with cloves, and a. ſlice of lemon; ſtew- them 


half an hour „then take out the: onion and lemon, thicken: 
your ſauce, and put them in a diſh;; have ready boiled arti- 


choke. bottoms, cut them in quarters, and lay them over your 


palates, with force-meat balls and morels, Garniſh with le- 


mon and ſerve them up. Raſuld, 119. 47,16 


Made Diſhes o Beef. 


| Anolber way. 8 
Braze the palates, and cut them in ſmall pieces; put them 
in a ſtew- pan with a bit of butter, two ſpoonfuls of oil, ſalt, 
whole: pepper, a little nutmeg, two chopped ſhallots, a clove 
af garlick, a little tarragon, muſhrooms, and parſley ; ſimmer 
it a quarter of an-hour, then add a little cullis, a glaſs of 
white wine, and a little jelly broth; boil it a little, ſkim it 
well. When ready to ſerve, add the ſqueeze of a lemon. 
Dalrympie, 58. e ̃ *x ; 75 


Another way. 


Boil the palates till tender; peel and cut them in eight or 
ten pieces; put them in a ſtew- pan with a ſlice of ham, a 
faggot of parſley, chibbol, a clove of garlick, two cloves, a 
lice butter ; let it catch a little, then add a little white wine 
and cullis; boil it ſlowly for ſome time, ſkim it well, add 
pepper and ſalt according to taſte, and ſweet herbs finely 
chopped. When ready to ſerve, add the juice of a lemon. 
rr rape pines boo 


L 1% ober Way, 


Clean four or five palates, put them into an earthen pan 
with water to cover them, tie them down, bake them or boil 
them; when tender, pee} them, cut them into pieces, flour 
therp ; put them into ſome good gravy, with an onion, a lit- 
| te. pounded cloves, a piece of lemon-peel, and ſome catchup; 
ſtew them half an hour, take out the peel, and onion, add 
ſome morels, force-meat balls, and lemon- juice, and, if to 
be had, artichoke bottoms boiled and quartered, 'Garniſh 
With lemon fliccd, or the peel cut like ſtraws. Maſon, 134. 


To broil Ox Palates. 


Boil in water as many palates as you pleafe; peel them, 
and ſoak them in ſaint menoult, which is thus: - put in a 
ftew-pan a little butter rolled in flour, ſalt and pepper, two 
ſhallots, a clove, of garlick, two cloves, parſley, a laurel- 
leaf, thyme, with as much milk as will fimmer your palates 
till tender; then take them out, and baſte them with yolks of 
r | e eggs 


Made Diſhes of Beef. 7 
eggs and bread crumbs ; broil them ſlowly, and ſerve them 
with a ſharp ſauce. Dalrymple," S8. 5 
—_ uy” To ragoo Or Palates. N 


Take four ox- palates, and boil them very tender, clean 
them well, cut ſome in ſquare pieces, and ſome long. Make 
a rich cooley thus: — put a piece of butter in ere eue 
and melt it; put a large ſpoonful of flour to it, ſtir it well 
till it is ſmooth, then put a quart of good gravy to it, chop 
three ſhallots, and put in a gill of Liſbon ; cut ſome-lean 
ham very fine and put in, alfo half a lemon; boil them twen- 
ty minutes, then ſtrain it through a ſieve, put it into your 
pan, and the palates, with ſame force-meat balls, truifles, 
and morels, pickled or freſh muſhrooms ſtewed in gravy ; 
ſeaſon with pepper and ſalt to your liking, and toſs them up 
five or ſix minutes, then diſh them up. Garniſh with lemon 
or beet root. Glaſſe, 44. „„ | 


Slices of Fillet of Beef with clear Gravy and Rocombole, 


A pound of meat is enough for this diſh. .- Cut it into bits 
about an inch thick, and flat it down with your knife, or a 
light cleaver ; it is better than ſlicing; make it very thin, and 
jag it with the back of your knife croſs and croſs; rub a large 
ſtew-pan with butter, a little green onion and parſley minced, 
fry your beef briskly for two or three minutes, toſſing it that 
it may be done on both ſides; take it out into a ſmall ſtew- 
pan, and pour in a ladle of nice gravy, a little pepper, ſalt, 
a morſel of ſhallot and parſley ; boil it but a moment. When 
_ is ready, ſqueeze in a lemon or orange, and ſend it to 
(dd v G6 54.55 a 1 

The inſide fillets of loins of mutton or pork are done in 
the ſame manner; and though they ſeem but trifling matters, 
yet if care is taken to make them very thin, and nicely fried, 
and not boiled too much afterwards, they are good and pretty 
diſhes. Verral, 112. ; 1 - 


8 : To make a Mock Hare of a Bullock's Heart, 


| Waſh a large bullock's heart clean, and cut off the deaf 
bars, and ſtuff it with ſome force- meat, as you da à hare; 
lay a caul of veal, or paper, oyer the top, to keep in the — 


. 


% 
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fing ; roaſt it either in à cradle ſpit or a hanging one; it will 

take an hour and a half before a good fire; baſte it with red 

wine. When roaſted, take the wine out of the dripping- pan, 

and skim off the fat, and add a glaſs more of wine. When 

it is hot, put in ſome lumps of red currant jelly, and pour it 
im the diſh. Serve it up, and ſend on red currant Jelly, cut 
pomengtes rho  Rafald, 118. 


77, be ©, 


Fn 25 roof a Bullck's Heart, Long 
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_ 
Abe road-erumbs; chopped ſuet (or a bit of bun parſley 
chopped, ſweet marjoram, lemon- peel grated, pepper, ſalt, 
and nutmeg, with à yolk: of egg; ſtuff the heart, and bake 
or roaſt it. Serve it with gravy, a little red wine in it, melted 
butter, and currant ed in boats. Some ! it with een. 


c ef 1 38. t 
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Cut dices of cold roaſt beef, and make a marinade with a 
little oil, parſley, chibbol, muſhrooms, a. trifle of garlick, 
and three ſhallots, . all finely: chopped, pepper and ſalt; ſoak 
it along with the beef about half an hour; make as much of 
the marinade keep to it as you can, with. a deal of bread- 
crumbs; broil on a ſlow fire, baſting with the — lis 
god.” Serve with a ve ſauce. e re ow id et7+ 


Ve 


— 45 188 Cold ag Beef fawily faſhion. 


Slice three: or four onions, and fry them in butter; when 
ry add a little broth, three ſhallots chopped, pepper and 
ſalt; then put ſlices of cold beef to it; boil for a moment; 
when ready, add a liaſon made of three yolks of eggs and a 
little vinegar.” Cold beef is alſo very good with cold ſauce 
made of chopped -parſley, ſhallots, vineg q, oil, muſtard, | 
„ &c. Clermont, 88 


_ To. make Collops of cold Beef: 


If you ave any cold infiderof a ſirloin of beef, take off all 
the fat, cut ĩt very thin. in little: Hess cut an onion very mall, 
boil as much water: or gravy as you think will do for fauce 


1 with nas pepper s d ſalt, d a . of ſweet 


her bs. 


= 


s. Let the water boil, then put in the meat, with a good 
heed of butter rolled in flour, lake it round, and ftic it. 
When the ſauce is thick and the meat done, take out the 
ſweet herbs, and pour it into your diſn. They do better than 
freſh m.. ͥ l 


| To ftew Neat's Tongues. jy 


„ | e r % een 
Put two tongues in Wa uſt ſufficient to cover them, and 
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let them ſtew two hours. Then peel them, and put them in 


again with a pint of ſtrong gravy, half a pint of white wine, 
a bundle of ſweet herbs, à little pepper and ſalt, ſome mace, 
cloves, and whole pepper, tied in a muſſin rag; a ſpoonful of 
capers chopped, turnips and carrots ſliced, and a piece of 
butter rolled in flour. Let all ſtew together very ſoftly over 
a flow fire for two hours, and then take out the ſpice: and 
ſweet herbs, and ſend the diſh to table. You may, juſt as 


you like, leave out the turnips and carrots, or boil them by 


themſelves, and lay them in a diſh. Farley, 6. 


* 


Neat s Tongue a. la Remoulade Neat's Tongue with a r- 


I Viſhing Sauce. 


Scald a freſh tongue and peel it, lard it with large pieces 
of bacon, boil it in the ſtock pot, or in broth, with a little 
ſalt and a noſegay ; ſplit it, but not quite in two; inake a 
ſauce with parſley, ſhallots, capers, anchovies, all very fine- 
ly chopped, a little vinegar, a few crumbs of bread or raſp- 


ings, a little cullis and broth, a little ſalt, and pepper; boil Y 


all together a little, then put the tongue in it to ſimmer ſor a 
quarter of an hour. When you ſerve, add a little muſtard, 


Dalrymple, 51. 
= if 70 force a Neat's Tongue. T5 ORN A 


/ 


- Boll it till it is tender ; let it Rand till it is cold, then cut 


| A hole at the root end of it, take out ſome of the meat, chop 


it with as much beef ſuet, a few pippins, ſome pepper and 
ſalt, a little mace beat, ſome nutmeg, a few ſweet. herbs, and 
the yolks of two eggs; beat all together well in a marble 
mortar; ſtuff it, cover the end with a veal caul, or buttertd 
paper, roaſt it, baſte it with butter, and diſh it up. Hate 
for ſauce good gravy, a little melted butter, the juice of an 
vl N orange 


\ 
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orange or lemon, and ſome grated nutmeg 3 boil it up, and 
To marinade Neat's Tongues. \ EY 

Boil them till tender, and peel them; when cold, put them 

into a veſſel that will hold them at full length; make a pickle 


of white-wine _—_ as much as will fill the veſſel) ſome 
I 


nutmegs, ginger ſliced, ' mace, whole cloves, a bunch of 


Tweet herbs, conſiſting of parſley, ſweet marjoram, ſage, win- 


ter ſavory, thyme, and bay- leaves; boil them well. When 


cold, put them to the tongues, with ſome ſalt and ſliced le- 
mon; cloſe them up. Serve them in flices in ſome. of the 
| liquor. They may be larded, if agreeable. Maſon, 133. 


4 Neat's Tongue en Crepine—A Neat's T ongue in Veal 
_ Boil a tongue ſufficiently to peel; then lard and ſplit it 
without ſeparating it in two; ſlice ſome onions, fry them in 
hog's lard ; put to it three or four ſpoonfuls of hog's blood, 


about a quarter of a pound of freſh lard chopped, a few ſpices, 


and ſalt; ſimmer it, ſtirring it continually till the blood is 
well mixed; then lay a caul in the bottom of your diſh, and 


ſpread upon it part of your preparation, then the tongue, then 
the ſame as before on the tongue; roll it up in the caul, and 


arniſh it with bread-crumbs ;' put it in the oven to bake, 
and'take a good colour ;-clean the diſh 'free from fat, and 
ſerve*it under a ſauce made with cullis, jelly broth, and le- 


To force a Neat's Tongue and Lader. | 
Firſt parboil the tongue and udder, blanch the tongue, and 
ſtick it with cloves, As for the udder, you muſt care- 


fully raiſe it, and fill it with force-meat made of veal ; firſt 
_ waſh the inſide with the yolk of an egg, then put in the 


force-meat, tie the ends cloſe, and ſpit them ; roaſt them, 
and baſte them with butter ; when enough, have good gravy 


in the diſh, and ſweet ſauce in a cup. 


N. B. For variety, you may lard. the udder. Glaſſe, 47 
Farley, 96. OO ny Om 0 
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3 Ga 
1 0 pot Neat s Tongues. . 
Take a neat's tongue, and rub it with an ounce of ſalt- 
etre and four ounces of brown ſugar, and let it lie two days 
then boil it till it is quite tender,. and take off the ſkin and 
ſide bits, then cut the tongue in very thin ſlices, and beat 
it in a marble mortar, with one pound of clarified butter, 
mace, pepper and ſalt to your taſte; beat it exceeding fine, 
then put it cloſe down into ſmall potting pots, and pour cla- 
rified butter over them, Raffald, 296. IA 


Bouillis des tendrons de Beuf aur choux—Hodge Podge of 
pond ©. gee Wie ˙ 10 ons 


1 


Provide a piece of the middlemoſt part of briſket beef, of | 


about fix pounds, cut it in ſquare pieces ſo as to make ten, or 
twelve of it; don't put it into too large a pot, but ſuch a one 
as will be full with a'gallon of water to it; take care to ſkim 


it well, and ſeaſon it well with onions, carrots, turnips, leeks, 
and celery, and a little bundle of parſley, and ſome pepper; 
when your meat is boiled very tender, ſtrain your broth from 
it, and put it into a ſoup-pot or ſtew-pan ; take another 


with on ounce, or little more, of butter, melt it, and put in 
a large fpoonful of flour, ſtir it over the fire till it becomes 
brown, take the fat off your broth and put to it, boil it a fer 


minutes, and ſtrain to your beef; your ſavoys ſhould be well 
blanched, and tied up ſeparate; put them into your meat, 
and let it ſtew very gently til] your dinner is called; take it 
off, and clean all from the ſpit, place your meat in' neat or- 


der in your diſh, or ſoup-diſh, lay your ſavoys between, pour 


your ſoup or ſauce over it, and ſerve it up with a little parſley 

ſprinkled gently over it. This diſn is frequently ſent to 
table with turnips or carrots, inſtead of ſavoys; cut in neat 
bits and boiled, before you put them to your ſoup, ___ 


 Hodge-podge of veal or mutton is done after the ſame man- 


mer, with this difference only—inſtead of making your ſoup 
brown, ſtir your flour no longer than while it retains its 


whiteneſs, and pour your broth in, and ftrain to your meat. 


Verral, 24. ws 
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CHAP. Ihe 
- MADE DISHES OF VEAL. | 


To marinade 4 Breaft of nl. 


— the breaſt of veal in pieces; flew it in beech til about 
three quarters done; then marinade about an hour with 
two fpoonfuls of vinegar, a little of its own broth, whole 
pepper and ſalt, four cloves, two cloves of garlic, lliced 


onions, and thyme ; then drain it, and fry of a good colour. 


Garniſh, with fried parfley. You may alſo do it with a bat- 
ter, or baſte it with bread-crumbs and yolks of eggs, $91 ar 
| it as above. Hen 97+ | 


: 6 25 4 ragoo of a Breof of: al. 


Hat ia the beſt end of it, flour it, and ſtew it arg 
with three pints of good gravy, an onion, a few, cloves, 
whole pepper, and a bit of lemon-peel; turn it while ſtew- 
ing; when very tender, ſtrain the ſauce ; if not thick enough, 
mix a pn more flour ſmooth ; add catchup, chyan, truffies, 

þ an ickled muſhrooms ; 3 boil it LPs * 3 


Ker. Mem, $49: 5 
Auorber ch. : 


Half roaſt A Ae of veal, then bone it, and put it into a 
ene with a quart of veal gravy, one ounce of morels, 
the ſame of truffles; 3 ſtew it till tender, and juſt before you 
thicken the gravy, put in a few oyſters, pickled muſhrooms 
and pickled cucumbers, cut in ſmall ſquare pieces, the yolks 
of four eggs boiled hard; cut your ſweetbread in flices, and 
fry it a light brown diſh up your veal, and pour the gravy 
hot over it; la er ſweetbread round, morels, truffles, and 
eggs upon it. Garniſh with pickled barberries. This is pro- 
Roald r for either top or fide for dinner, « or bottom for ſupper. 

ald, go 
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Another ug. 


Take vour breaſt of veal, put it into a large ſtew- pan, put 
in a bundle of ſweet herbs, an onion, ſome black and white 
pepper, a blade or two of mace, two or three cloves, a very 
{le piece of lemon- peel, and juſt cover it with water. When 
it is tender, take it up, bone it, put in the bones, boil it up 
till the gravy is very good, then ſtrain it off, and if you have 
a little rich beef gravy, add a quarter of a pint; put in half 
an ounce of truffles and morels, a ſpoonful or two of catchup, 
two or three ſpoonfuls of white wine, and let them all boil, 
together: in the mean time flour the veal, and fry it in butter 
till it is of a fine brown, then drain out all the butter, and 
pour the gravy you are boiling to the veal with a few muſh- 
rooms. Boil all together till the ſauce is rich and thick, and 
cut the ſweetbread into four. A few force-meat balls are 
proper in it. Lay the veal in the diſh, and pour the ſauce all 
| over it, Garniſh with lemons. _ re 
Or thus: Half roaſt a breaſt of veal, then cut it in ſquare 
pieces; put it into a ſtew-pan, with half a pint of gravy, a 
pint of water, a bundle of ſweet herbs, an onion ſtuck with 
cloves, a little mace, and ftew it till it is dern ard then take 
it out, and pull out all the hones, ſtrain the gravy through a 
ſieve, then put it into the ſtew- pan again, with a ſpoonful of 
muſtard, ſome truffles and motels, a ſweetbread cut in pieces, 
an artichoke bottom, about twenty force- meat balls, ſome 
butter rolled in flour, enough to thicken it. Boil it uß till 
it is of a proper thickneſs; ſeaſon it with pepper and ſalt, 
then put in your veal, ſtew it for five minutes, add the juice 
of half a lemon, then put your meat into the diſh, the ragoo 
all over it. Garniſh with lemon and beet-root, Glafſe, 28. 


Half roaſt the beſt end of it, flour it, and ſtew it gently 


with three pints of good gravy, an onion, a few cloves, 
whole pepper, and a bit of lemon-peel; turn it while ftew- 
ing; when very tender, ſtrain the ſauce; if not thick enough, 
mix a little more flour ſmooth ; add catchup, chyan, truffles, 
morels, and pickled muſhrooms ; boil it up, and put in hard 
Jolks of eggs. Maſon, 240. 5 = 
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To ftew a Breaff of Veal in its own ſauce. 
Pau a breaft of veal into a ſtew- pan of its own length, with 
A little broth, a glaſs of white wine, a faggot of ſweet herb, 
à few inuſhrooms, a little coriander tied in a bag, fliced roots, 
onions, pepper, ind falt; ſtew it lowly till very tender, 
When ready to ferve, ſtrain and fkim the fauee, and ſerve it 


upon the meat. Clermont, 103. 
Breaft of Veal ſterved white. 
Cut a piece off each end; make à force-meat as follows} 
—Boil the ſweetbread, and cut it very ſmall,” forte grated 
bread, a little beef ſuet, two eggs, 4 little cream, forme nut. 
meg; ſalt and pepper; mix it well together; and Ruff the thin 
art of the breaſt with ſome of it, the reſt make up into lit- 
tle balls; ſkewer the ſkin cloſe down, flour and boil it in x 
cloth in milk and water; make ſome gravy: of the ends that 
Were cut off, with half a pint of oyſters, the juice of a lemon, 
And a piece of butter rolled in flour; when the veal is enough, 
ut it in the diſh. Garniſh with the balls ſtewed, and pou 


the ſauce over it. | 
Breaft of Veal Riezved with Peas or Aſparagus. 
Cut it into pieces about three inches in ſize, fry it nice- 
Is ; mix a little flour with ſome beef broth, an onion, two of 
Ire cloves; ftew this ſome time, ſtrain it, add three pints 
or two quarts of peas, or ſome heads of aſparagus cut likt 
peas ; put in the meat, let it ftew gently; add pepper and 
Porcupine of a Breaſt of Veal. 
Tanke the fineſt and largeſt breaſt of veal you can procure, 
bone it, and rub it with the yolks of two eggs. Spread it on 
| a'tabfe, and lay over it a little bacon cut as thin as poſſible, 
a Hhandful'of parſtey ſhred fine, the yolks of five hard-boilet 
eggs chopped ſmall, a little lemon- peel cut fine, the crumb 
*of à penny loaf ſtee ped in cream, and ſeaſon to your taſte with 
ſalt, pepper, and nutmeg. Roll the breaſt cloſe, and ſkewe! 


it up. Then cut fat bacon, and the lean of ham that haz 
53 b 11 p | 2 ; . been 
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been à little boiled; (if you uſe the ham raw, It will turn the 
yeal red) and pickled cucumbers; about two inches long, to 
anſwer the other lardings. Lard it in rows, firſt ham, then 
bacon, and then cucumbers, till you have larded every part 
of the veal, Put it in a deep earthen pot, with a pint of was 
ter, and cover it, and ſet it in a flow oven for two hours. As 
ſoon as it comes from the den; skim off the fat, and ſtrain 
the gravy through a ſieve into a ſtew- pan. Put in a glaſs of 
white wine, a little lemon-pickle and caper-liquor, and a 
ſpoonful of muſhroom catchup. Thicken it with a little 
butter rolled in flour, lay your porcupine on the diſh, and pout 
it hot upon it. Have ready a roll of force: meat made in this 
manner: — Take the crumb of a penny loaf, half a pound of 
beef ſuet ſhred fine, the yolks of four eggs, and a few chop- 
ped oyſters. Mix theſe well together, and ſeaſon it to your 
W taſte with chyan pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg. Spread it on a 
W veal caul, and having rolled it up cloſe like a collared eel, 
bind it in a cloth, and boil it an hour. Being thus furniſhed 
W with your roll of force-meat; cut it into four ſlices, and Jay 
one at each end, and the other at the ſides. Have ready your 
ſweetbread cut in flices and fried, and lay them round it, 
with a few muſhrooms. When game is not to be had, this 
will ſerve as a good bottom diſh, Farley, 97. 


Breaft of Veal Italian faſhion. 


Scald it, then ſtew it over a flow fire, with broth and a lit- 
tle white wine, a ſpoonful of oil, two ſlices of peeled lemon, 
whole pepper and ſalt, a faggot of ſweet herbs, two onions 
ſtuck with four cloves, 'one clove of garlic, and a little baſil. 
When done, wipe the fat clean off take the skin off the 
griſtle, or leave it on, juſt as you pleaſe, Serve it with an 


Italian ſauce, Dalrymple, 95. | 
Bregſt of Veal in Hodge Podge. 


Take a breaſt of veal, cut the briſket into little pieces, and 
every bone aſunder, then flour it, and put half a+ pound of 
good butter into a ſtew-pan ; when it is hot, throw in the 


veal, fry it all over of a fine light brown, and then have re- 


10 a tea-kettle of water boiling; pour it in the ſtew-pan, 
fill it up, and ftir it round; throw in a pint of green peas, 


a fine lettuce whole, clean waſhed, two or three blades of 


Pg 


un, 


mace, a little whole pepper tied in a muſlin rag, a little bun. 
dle of ſweet herbs, a ſmall onion ſtuck with a few cloves, and 
a little ſalt, Cover it clofe, and let it ſtew one hour, or til} 
it is boiled to your palate, if you would have ſoup made of it; 
if you would only have ſauce to eat with the veal, you muſt 
ſtew it till there is juſt-as much as you would have for ſauce, 
and ſeaſon it with ſalt to your palate; take out the onion, Bl 
ſweet herbs, and ſpice, and pour it all together into your diſh, 
It is a fine diſh. If you have no peas, pare three or four cu- 
- Cumbers, ſcoop out the pulp, and cut it into little pieces, 
and take four or five heads of celery, clean waſhed, and cut 
the white part ſmall; when you have/no lettuces, take the 


little hearts of ſavoys, or the little young ſprouts that grow 3 


thumb. . 

N. B. If you would make a very fine diſh of. it, fill the in- 
ſide of your lettuce with force- meat, and tie the top cloſe 
with a thread; ſtew it till there is but juſt enough for ſauce; 
ſet the lettuce in the middle, and the veal round, and pour 


on the old cabbage ſtalks, about as big as the top of your 


the ſauce over it. Garniſh. your diſh with raſped bread, made 


into figures with your fingers. This is the cheapeſt way of 
dreſſing a breaſt of veal to be good, and ſerve a number of 
people. Glaſſe, 29. Maſon, 142. | 


. To collar a Breaf! of Veal. by | 


+ Take the fineſt breaſt of veai, bone it, and rub it over with 
the yolks of two eggs, and ſtrew over it ſome crumbs of 
bread, a little grated lemon, a little pepper and falt, a hand- 
ful of chopped parſley, roll it up tight, and bind it hard with 
twine; wrap it in a cloth, and boil it one hour and a half; 
then take it up to cool. When a little cold, take off the 
cloth, and clip off the twine carefully, leſt you open the veal; 
cut it in five ſlices, lay them on a diſh with the (weetbread 
boiled and cut in thin flices, and laid round them, with ten 
or twelve force-meat balls; pour over your white ſauce, and 

garniſh with barberries or green pickles. . 
The white ſauce muſt be made thus: Take a pint of good 
veal gravy, put to it a ſpoonful of lemon pickle, half an an- 
chovy, a tea- ſpoonful of muſhroom powder, or a few pickled 
muſhrooms ; give it a gentle boil ; then put in half a pint of 
cream, the yolks of two eggs beat fine; ſhake it over the fire 
after the eggs and cream are in, but do not let it boil, it -— 
a . Curdle 


Sy 
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curdle the cream, It. is proper for a top diſh at night, or a 
fide diſh for dinner. Rafald, 91. | 


The Griftles of a Breaft of Veal with a white Sauce. ? 


About the half of a breaſt of veal will do for this ſmall 
diſh ; take off all the upper part, and cut the griſtles in ſmall 


bits, blanch them, and put into a ſtew-pan to a ladle of 


broth ; ſtew it very tender, and put a bit of butter mixed 
with flour, a bunch of onions and parſley, a blade of mace, 
pepper, and ſalt. For your ſauce, you may prepare either 
peas, or aſparagus ; make a liaſon; and juſt before you ſerve, 
pour it in; add the juice of a lemon, arid diſh it up. 1 

Breaſts of lamb are done in the ſame manner, and make a 

favourite diſn. Verral, 120. „ 
To ragoo a Neck of Veal. 

Cut a neck of veal into ſteaks, flatten them with a rolling- 
pin, ſeaſon them with ſalt, pepper, cloves, and mace ; lard 
them with bacon, lemon-peel, and thyme; dip them in the 
yolks of eggs, make a ſheet of ſtrong cap-paper up at the 
four corners, in the form of a dripping-pan ; pin up the cor-. 
ners, butter the paper and alſo the gridiron, and ſet it over a 
fire of charcoal; put in your meat, let it do leiſurely, keep 


it baſting and turning to keep in the gravy; and when it is 
enough, have ready half a pint of ſtrong gravy, ſeaſon it 


high, put in muſhrooms and pickles, force-meat balls dipped. 


in the yolks of eggs, oyſters ſtewed and fried to lay round 
and at the top of your diſh, and then ſerve it up. If for a 
brown ragoo, put in red wine; if for a white one, put in 
white wine, with the yolks of eggs beat 'up with two or three 
ſpoonfuls of cream. | 7 


Neck of Ve zal and ſharp Sauce. | 


Make a marinade with butter and a little flour, ſliced onions, 
roots, and a little coriander-ſeed, one clove of garlic, three 
ſpice cloves, thyme, laurel, baſil, pepper, and ſalt; warm 

it, and put in it a larded neck of veal ; let it lie in the ma- 

rinade about two hours, then wrap it in buttered paper, and 
Fey it, and ſerve with a poivrade or ſharp ſauce. Dalrym- 
» 102. . | | | l 
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86% Aude Diſtes of Veal,” 


Neck of Veal Rewed. 
Lard it with large pieces of bacon rolled in pepper and falt, 


f{hallots, and ſpices ; braze it with ſlices of lard, fliced roots, 


onions, a laurel leaf, broth, and a little brandy ; ſkim and 
fit the ſauce, and ſerve it on the meat. Ciermant, 108, 


* | Neck of Veal flewed with Celery. 
| Take the beſt end of a neck, put it into a ſtew- pan with 


ſome beef þroth, or boiling water, ſome ſalt, whole pepper, 


and cloves, tied in a bit of muſlin, an onion, a piece of le. 
mon- peel; ſtew this till tender; take out the ſpice and peel 
ut in a little cream and flour mixed, ſome celery ready boile 


and cut into lengths; boil it up. ” 


Neck of Veal a-la-braiſe, 


Take the beſt end, Jard it with bacon rolled In parſley 


chopped, pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg; put it into a ſtew-pan, 


and cover it with water ; put in the ſcrag-end, with a little 
Jean bacon or a bit of ham, an onion, two carrots, ſome 


ſhallots, a head or two of celery, and a little madeira ; let 
theſe ſtew gently for two hours, or till tender; ſtrain the li- 
quor, mix a little butter with ſome flour, ſtir it in a ftew- 
an till it is brown; lay in the veal, the upward frde to the 
| bottom of the pan, let it do a few minutes till it is co» 
Joured, lay it in the diſh, ſtir in ſome more liquor, . boil it 
vp, and ſqueeze in orange or lemon juice. Afafon, 141. 


Neck of Pal d. la- royal. 


Take a neck of veal, and cut off the ſcrag-end, and part 
of the chine-hone, in order to make it lie flat in the diſh. 
Then chop very fine a little parſley and thyme, a few ſhallots 
and muſhrooms, and ſeaſon with pepper and falt. Cut mid- 
dling ſized lards of þacon, and roll them in the herbs and 
| ſeaſoning. Lard the lean part of the neck, put it in a ſtew- 
pan with ſome lean bacon, or the ſhank of a ham; and the 

chine- bone and ſcrag cut in pieces, with a little beaten mace, 
a head of celery, onions, and three or four carrots. Pour in 


as much water as will coyer it, ſhut the pan cloſe, and ftew 


it 
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tt fowly two or three hours, till it is tender. Then ſtrain 


half a pint of the liquor through à fieye, ſet it over a ſtove, 
jet it boil, and keep ſtirring it till it is of a good brown; but 
take care not to let it boil. Then add more of the* liquor, 
ftrain off the fat, and keep it ſtirring till it becomes thick, 
pan, wipe it clean, and put the larded fide down upon the 
laze; ſet it five or fix minutes over a gentle fire, to take the 
glaze, and then lay it in the diſh, with the Gaues fide 0 N 
wards. Put into the ſame ſtewepan as much flour as will lie 


| 6n a fix-pence, ſtir it about well, and add ſome of the braize 


powder, if any be left. Let it boil till it is of a proper thick- 
neſs, train jt, and pour it into the bottom of the diſh, 
e ier, and nd it e en FO 


21899975 


bacon, and lard five ſheeps tongues (being firſt boiled and | 


f green onions. Seaſon with pepper, 


| '» DEAIPN „ ſalt, and mace ; beat it 
well, make a round ball of the other force-meat, ang ſtuff in 
the middle of this, roll it up in a veal caul, and bake ifs 


firſt rub the caul with the yolk of an egg; put the larded ve | 
into a ftew-pan with ſome good gravy, and ſtew it gently till 


may add artichoke bottams, ſweet-breads, and cacks'-combs,' 


if you pleaſe, Garniſh with lemon. Glaſſe, 57. Maſen, 148 
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Made Diſhes of Veal.” © 


| Bombarded Veal another ebay. 2 


| Cut the bone nicely out of a fillet, make a force-meat of the 

crumbs of a penny-loaf, half a pound of fat bacon ſcraped, a lit- 
tile lemon- peel, or lemon thyme, parſley, two or three ſprigs of 
ſweet marjoram, one anchoyy ; chop them all very well, grate 
a little nutmeg, chyan pepper and ſalt to your palate; mix 
all up together with an egg and a little cream, and fill up the 
place where the bone came out with the force-meat ; then cut 
the fillet acroſs, in cuts about one inch fram another, all 
round the fillet ; fill one nick with force-meat, a ſecond with 
boiling ſpinach, that is boiled and well ſqueezed, a third 
with bread-crumbs, chopped oyſters, and beef marrow, then 
force- meat, and fill them up, as above, all round the fillet, wrap 
the caul cloſe round it, and put it in a deep pot with a pint 
of water ; make a coarſe paſte to lay over it, to keep the oven 
from-giving it a fiery taſte; when it comes out of the oven, 
ſkim off the fat, and put the gravy in a ſtew-pan, with a 
ſpoonful of lemon- pickle, and another of muſhroom catchup, 
two of browning, half an ounce of morels and truffles, five 
boiled artichoke bottoms cut in quarters; thicken the ſauce 
with flour and butter, give it a gentle boil, and pour it upon 
the veal into your diſh, Raffald, 99. 


Val Olives. 


. Make a good force-meat, cut large thin flices of fillet of 
veal, baſte them with eggs, roll force-meat in them to what 
bigneſs you pleaſe, and bind them with yolks of eggs. If for 
ſtewing, tie each with packthread; ſtew ſlowly with a little 
White wine and cullis, a faggot of ſweet herbs, a few cloves 
and ſhallots. When done, ſkim and ſift the ſauce to ſerve 
upon them. If you would roaſt or bake them, cut ſlices of 
bacon of the ſame ſize with the veal ; upon each lice of ba- 
con put a ſlice of veal, with force-meat, and baſte with eggs 
and bread-crumbs ; when ready, ſerve with what ſauce you 
think proper. Olives may be made of what ſorts of meat you 
pleaſe, after the ſame manner, ſerving with different ſauces, 
Dalrymple, 106. FE ET 
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I Another way. 
Cut flices of fillet of veal round, of about the bigneſs of 
the palm of your hand; make force- meat with the remains of 
roaſted chickens, fuet, parſley, and ſhallots, chopped ; pep- 
per, ſalt, and eggs, according to the quantity of force- meat; 
upon each flice lay a little of this force-meat, fat livers ſliced; 
and muſhrooms ; continue to a middling height, the laſt to 
be veal ; then roll them in eaul and tie them; put them in a 
ſtew-pan with ſlices. of ham, a faggot of parſley, ſweet herbs, 
and ſhallots, three cloves, two cloves of garlic, pepper and 
falt, a little broth, and a glaſs of white wine; ſtew ſlowly. 
When done, take off the caul, wipe the fat off, ſkim and 
ſtrain the ſauce; add a little cullis, or butter rolled in flour, 


and a little ſcalded chopped parſley. When ready to ſerve, 


add a little lemon- juice. Clermont, 115. | 


Another way, 


Take a fillet of veal, and having cut off large collops, hack 
them well with the back of a knife. Spread very thinly 
force meat over each of them, and roll them. up and _ 
them, or bake them in an oven. Make a ragoo of oyſters and 
ſweetbreads cut in ſquare bits, a few muſhrooms and morels, 
and lay them in the diſh with the rolls of veal. If you have 
oyſters enough, chop and mix ſome of them with the force- 
meats, as it will add much to its goodneſs. Put nice brown 
ravy into the difh, and ſend them up hot, with force-meat 
balls round them. ET e | 


Pal Olives a-la-mode, 


Take two pounds of veal, ſome marrow, two anchovies, 
the yolks of two hard eggs, a few muſhrooms, and ſome oyſ- 
ters, a little thyme, marjoram, parſley, ſpinach, lemon-peel, 

- falt, pepper, nutmeg, and mace, finely beaten ; take your 
yeal caul, lay a layer of bacon and a layer of the ingredients, 
roll it in the veal caul, and either as it or bake it. An 
hour will do either. When enough, cut it into ſlices, lay it 


o_ your diſh, and pour good gravy over it. Garniſh with 
emon, Glaſſe, 58, e 
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” Made Diſhes of Veal, 


Fillet of Veal flewed. 


1 Stuff it, half bake it with 2 little water in the dic, then : 


ſtew it with the liquor and ſome good gravy, and a little ma. 
deira ; when enough, thicken it with flour ; add catchup, 
j 2 a little ſalt, juice of orange or lemon; boil it up, 
Haſen, 139. 85 5 | 1 


4 


Another way. 


7 71 ake a fillet of a cow calf, ſtuff it well under the udder, 5 


at the bone end quite through to the ſhank, put it into the 
oven with a pint of water under it, till it is a fine brown, 
then put it in a ſtew- pan, with three pints of gravy ; ſtew it 
tender, put in a few morels, truffles, a tea ſpoonful of lemon- 


pickle, a large one of browning, and one of catchup, and a 


little chyan pepper; thicken with a lump of butter rolled in 
flour; diſh up your veal, ſtrain your gravy over, lay round 
force-meat balls. Garniſh with pickles and lemon, | 

To ragoo @ Fillet of Veal. 
Lard your fillet and half roaſt it, then put it in a toffings 


n, with two quarts of good gravy ; cover it cloſe, and let 


it ſtew till tender, then add one ſpoonful of white wine, one 


of browning, one of catchup, a tea-ſpoonful of lemon- pickle, 


2 little caper liquor, half an ounce of morels ; thicken with 
flour and butter, and lay round it a few yolks of eggs. | 


Leg of Veal marinated. 


Provide a nice leg of white veal, and marinate it, roaſt it 
with four ſlices of bacon over it, covered with paper; take 
Four or five heads of endive, cut into bits about an inch in 


length, blanch it a little, and ſtew it in a little gravy mixed 


with a ladle of cullis; put a minced ſhallot and ſome parſley, 
ſqueeze in the juice of a lemon, and ſerve it up with the 


fauce under it. Make uſe of Capers, olives, or any ſort of 


Pickles for a change. Verral, 67. 


Leg 
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Made Diſhes of Veal. L- 91 


f Leg of Veal with white Sauce, 


Lard a leg of veal with large pieces of bacon, let it ſoak 
twelve hours in marinade made after this manner ;—A piece 
of butter and flour, a quart of milk,” two lemons peeled and 
giced, fix ſhallots, two cloves of garlick, fix onions ſliced, 
W cight cloves, three laurel-leaves, e and parſley, whole 

r and ſalt. Warm the marinade, and put it into a pot 
much about the bigneſs of the veal; wipe it dry before ſpit- 
ting, and cover it with flices of lard and two ſheets of paper, 
or with buttered paper alone; and ſerve with poivrade, or a 


cream ſauce made of a piece of butter and flour, a chopped „ 


anchovy, chopped parſley and ſhallots, grated nutmeg, pep- 
er, and ſalt, and as much cream as neceſſary. When read 
to ſerve, add the juice of a lemon. It may alſo be done with- 


* 


W out larding. Dalrymple, 103. | 
| Leg of Veal daubed, or d- la- mode. 


It is Jarded and brazed with all ſorts of roots and ſpices 3 
W reduce the fauce to a jelly, and ſerve it, with it, either hot or- 
= cold. Dalrymple, 104. | | | 9 


A Leg of Veal in Diſguiſe. 


Lard the veal with flips of bacon, and a little lemon: peel 
cut very thin; make a ſtuffing as for a fillet of veal, only mix 
with it half a pint of oyſters, chopped ſmall ; put it into a 
veſſe], and cover it with water; let it ſtew very gently till 
quite tender; take it up, and ſkim off. the fat; ſqueeze ſome 
Juice of lemon, ſome muſhroom catchup, the crumb of a roll 
grated fine, and half a pint of oyſters, with a pint of cream, 
and a piece of butter rolled in flour. Let the ſauce thicken 
upon the fire, put the veal in the diſh,. and pour the ſauce 
over it. Garniſh with oyſters dipped in butter and fried, and 
with thin ſlices of toaſted bacon. Maſon, 143. | 


Es Another way. 
Lard the top fide of a leg of veal in rows with bacon, and 
ſtuff it well with force-meat made of oyſters; then put it into 


a large ſaucepan, with as much water as will cover it, put on 
N - ; = a cloſe 


. Made Diſhes o 


a coſe lid to keep in the ſteam, ſtew it gent iy till quite ten. 
der, then take it, up and boil down the gravy in the pan to a 
quart ; ſkim off the fat, and add half a lemon, a ſpoonful of 
muſhroom catchup, a little lemon- pickle, the crumbs of half 
a penny loaf grated exceeding. fine, boil it in your gravy till 
it looks thick, then add half a pint of oyſters; if not thick 
enough, roll a lump of butter in flour, and put it in, with, 
half a pint of good cream, and the yolks of three eggs; ſhake 
your ſauce over the fire, but do not let it boil after the eggs 
are in, leſt it curdle; put your veal in a deep difh, and pour 
the ſauce over it. Garniſh with criſped parſley and fried oyſ. 
ters. It is an excellent diſh for the top of a large table. Rafe 
ala, 101. | EF | RR” 
A Leg of Veal and Bacon in diſguiſe, 
Lard your veal all over with flips of bacon, and a little 
lemon- peel, and boil it up with a piece of bacon ; when 
enough, take jt up, cut the bacon into ſlices, and have ready 
ſome dried ſage and pepper rubbed fine; rub over the bacon, 
lay the veal in the diſh and the bacon round it, ſtrew it all 
over with fried parſley, and have green ſauce, in cups, made 
thus: take two handfuls of ſorrel, pound it in a mortar, 
and ſqueeze out the juice; put it into a ſaucepan with ſome 
melted butter, a little ſugar, and the juice of a lemon. Or 
you may make it thus: beat two handfuls of ſorrel in a mor- 
tar, with two pippins quartered, ſqueeze the juice out, with 
the juice of a lemon, or vinegar, and ſweeten it with ſugar, 


| Glaffe, 56. | x 
To fiew a Knuckle of Veal. 4 


Be ſure you let the pot or ſaucepan be very clean, lay at 
the bottom four clean wooden ſkewers, waſh and clean the 
knuckle very well, then lay it in the pot with two or three 
blades of mace, a little whole pepper, a little piece of thyme, 
a ſmall onion, a cruſt of bread, and two quarts of water, 
Cover it down cloſe, make it boil, then only let it ſimmer 
for two hours, and when it is enough, take it up, lay it ina 

+ Giſh, and ſtrain the broth over it. 
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Leg or Knuckle of Veal and Spinach. 


; Tt is larded and brazed with all ſorts of roots, and ſpices 


as uſual, and ſerved upon ftewed ſpinach ; it is the garden- 
ſtuff that gives it the name. Dalrymple, 103. | 


Shoulder of Veal d- la-Piedmontoiſe. 


7 Cut the ſkin off a ſhoulder of veal, ſo that it may hang at 


one end; then lard the meat with bacon and ham, and ſea- 
ſon it with pepper, ſalt, mace, ſweet herbs, parſley, and 
lemon- peel. Cover it again with the ſkin, ſtew it with gravy, 
and when it is juſt tender enough, take it up. Then take 


ſorrel, ſome lettuce chopped ſmall, and ſtew them in ſome 


butter, with parſley, onions, and muſhrooms. The herbs 
being tender, put to them ſome of the liquor, ſome ſweet- 
breads, and ſome bits of ham. Let all ſte together a little 
while, then lift up the ſkin, lay the ſtewed herbs over and 
under, cover it again with the ſkin, wet it with melted but- 
ter, ſtrew it over with crumbs of bread, and ſend it to the 
oven to brown, Serve it up hot, with ſome good gravy in 
the diſh. The French, before it goes to the oven, ſtrew it 
over with parmeſan, Farley, 161, | 


A ſhoulder of veal may be dreſſed in every reſpect and faſhion 
as the leg, Clermont, 111. | 
A Harrico of Veal. 2} 


Take a neck or breaſt of veal (if the neck, cut the bones 
ſhort) and half-roaſt it; then put it into a ſtew-pan juſt co- 
vered with brown gravy, and when it is near done, have ready 


a pint of boiled peas, ſix cucumbers pared, and two cabbage- 


lettuces cut in quarters, ſtewed in brown gravy, with a feu 
force-meat balls ready fried; put them to the. veal, and let 
them juſt ſimmer, . When the veal is in the diſh, pour the 
ſauce and the peas over it, and lay the lettuce and balls round 
it, Maſon, 140. 
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To roaſt Sweetbreads with Aſparagis. 
Two good ſweetbreads are enough for this ſmall diſh : 
blanch them, and lay them in a marinade, ſpit them tight 
upon a lark-ſpit, and tie them to another, with a ſlice of ba- 
con upon each, and covered with pepper; when almoſt done, 
take that off, and pour a drop- of butter upon them, with a 
few crumbs of bread, and roaſt them of a nice colour; take 
two bunches of aſparagus, and boil, not ſo much as to boil 
to eat them with butter; diſh up your ſweetbreads and your 
graſs between them, take a little cullis and gravy, with a jot 
of ſhallot and minced parſley ; boil it a few minutes; ſqueeze 
— the juice of a lemon or orange, and ſerve it up. Ferral; 

101. : | i 
" Sweetbreads are very uſeful in many diſhes, as in pies, ra- 
goos, fricaſſes, &c. and to uſe alone, either fried, roaſted, 
oiled, ,or otherwiſe. They muſt be ſoaked in warm water 
an hour or two, then ſcalded about an hour or two in warm 
water, which is commonly called ſetting or blanching, which 
will make them keep longer, and are ready for any uſe you 
pleaſe to put them to. Dalrymple, 89. - 


— 


Forced Sweetbreads. 


Put three ſweetbreads in boiling water five minutes, beat 
the yolk of an egg a little, and rub it over them with a fea- 
ther; ſtrew on bread-crumbs, lemon-pee!, and parſley ſhred 
very fine, nutmeg, ſalt and gepper to your palate ; ſet them 
before the fire to brown, and add to them a little veal gravy; 

put a little muſhroom powder, caper liquor, or juice of le- 

mon, and browning ; thicken it with flour and butter, boil 
it a little, and pour it into your diſh; lay in your ſweet- 
breads, and lay over them lemon- peel in rings, cut like {travis 
Garniſh with pickles, © Rapald, 98. 
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Another WAY. 
Parboil them as for a ragoo, put force · meat in a caul in 
the ſhape of a ſweetbread; roaſt that in a Dutch oven; 
thicken a little good gravy with flour; add catchup, à little 
grated lemon- peel, pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg ; boil it up een 
"I 4 A le 
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a few pickled muſhrooms or lemon-j uice. Let the ſweet- 
breads ſtew a little in this gravy ; then lay the force-meat in 
the middle, and the ſweet-breads at the end, Maſin, 157. 


Seweetbreads as Hedge-hogs. 


Scald the ſweetbreads, and lard them with ham and truf- 
fles, cut in ſmall =o fry a ſhort time in butter ; let the 
pieces tick out a little to make the appearance of briſtles 3 
ſimmer them in the ſame butter, with broth and a little whits 
wine, very little ſalt and pepper ; when done, ſkim and ftrain 
the ſauce; add a little cullis, and ſerve upon them. You 
may alſo uſe any other ſauce, As ſweetbreads are of an in- 
ſipid taſte of themſelves, obſerve, as a general rule, to ſerve. 
a ſharp reliſhing ſauce with them—either cullis-ſauce, fri- 
caſſte, or ſweet herbs. Dalrymple, 90. | Bet 


To ragoo Sweetbreads. 


Rub them over with the yolk of an egg, ſtrew over them 
bread-crumbs and parſley, thyme, and ſweet marjoram, ſhred 
imall, and pepper and ſalt ; make a roll of force-meat like a 
ſweetbread, and put it in a veal caul, and roaſt them in a 


Dutch oven; take ſome brown gravy, and put to it a little 


lemon-pickle, muſhroom catchup, and the end of a lemon; 
boil the gravy, and when the ſweetbreads are enough, lay 
them in a diſh, with a force-meat in the middle; take the 
end of the lemon out, and pour the gravy into the difh, and 


Another way. 


Parboil them, rub them with the yolk of egg, ſirew on 
bread-crumbs, lemon-peel, nutmeg, pepper, and ſalt; roaſt 
them in a Dutch oven ; thicken ſome good gravy with a little 
flour 3 add catchup, chyan, and a little juice of lemon. Boil 
this up, pour it to the ſweetbreads. Artichoke-bottoms may 


be added, cut in quarters. Cut lemon or orange-peel like 
Rraws, for garniſh, Maſon, 157. Es - 


Soref 
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. Seweetbreads d-la-Dauphine. 
Take the largeſt ſweetbreads you can get, and fard them; 
open them in ſuch a manner that you can ſtuff in force-meat, 
three will make à fine diſh. Make your force-meat with à 
large fowl, or young cock; - {kin it, and pluck off all the 
fleſh ; take half a pound of fat and lean bacon, cut theſe 
very fine, and beat them in a mortar; ſeaſon it with an an- 
chovy, ſome nutmeg, a little lemon- peel, a very little thyme, 
and ſome parſley; mix theſe up with the yolks of two eggs, 
fill your ſweetbreads, and faſten them with fine wooden ſkew- 
ers; take the ſtew-pan, lay layers of bacon at the bottom of 
the pan, ſeaſon them with pepper, ſalt, mace, cloves, ſweet 
herbs, and a large onion ſliced ; upon that lay thin flices of 
veal, and then lay on your ſweetbreads; cover it cloſe, let it 
ftand eight or ten minutes over a low fire, and then pour in 
a quart of boiling water or broth ; cover it cloſe, and let it 
ftew two hours very ſoftly; then take out the ſweetbreads, 
keep them hot, ſtrain the gravy, ſkim all the fat off, boil it 
up till there is about half a pint, put in the ſweetbreads, and 
give them two or three minutes ſtew in the gravy ; then lay 
them in the diſh, and pour the gravy over them. Garniſh 
with lemon. Glafe, 60. i | 5 
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Scoeetbreads larded. e 


= ; Parboil two or three ſweetbreads ; when cold, lard them 1 
3 down the middle with little bits of bacon, on each ſide with | 


| bits of lemon-peel, on each fide that with a little pickled 


: cucumber cut very ſmall ; ſte them gently in cullis, or rich n 

_ gravy, thickened with a little flour; add muſhroom powder, 0 
chyan, and ſalt, if neceſſary, and a little lemon- juice. Lamb 

ſitoncs may be added, parboiled and fried. IE. 

Sweetbreads with Muſhrooms, 9 

Provide two or three veal ſweetbreads, blanch them, and? 

cut them in ſlices; get a few nice button muſhrooms cleaned Cc 

upon a bit of flannel, put them Into a ſtew- pan together, and of 

let them ſtew gently for half an hour in a ladle of cullis; ta 

dut put no gravy, for the muſhrooms will produce ſome li- wy 

| quor; take a knot or two, or the yolks of three or four hard 7 


egg 


F 


Mlb bile Pak:  - & 


| eggs, daſh in a glaſs of white wine, a morſel of green onion 
and parſley minced fine, pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg ; ſ ueeze 
in the juice of a lemon or orange, and ſerve it up. Lambs 
ſweetbreads may be done the ſame way. Verral, 123. 


Stcetbreads a-la«daub, 


Take three of the largeſt and fineſt ſweetbreads you can 
get, put them in a ſaucepan of boiling water for five minutes, 
then take them out, and when they are cold, lard them with 
a row down the middle, with very little pieces of bacon, then 
2 fow on each fide with lemon-peel, cut the ſize of wheat 
ſtraw; then a row on each fide of pickled cucumbers, cut 
very fine; put them in a toſſing-pan, with good veal gravy, 
a little juice of lemon, a ſpoonful of browning ; ſtew them 
cently a quarter of an hour; a little before they are .ready, 
thicken them with flour and butter, diſh them up, and pour 
the gravy over, lay round them bunches of boiled celery, or 
oyſter patties. Garniſh with ſtewed ſpinach, green coloured 
parſley, ſtick a bunch of barberries in the middle of each 
ſweetbread. It is a pretty corner diſh for either dinner or 
ſupper. Raffald, 98. 5 
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Cut them in long ſlices, beat up the yolk of an egg, and 
rub it over them with a feather; make a ſeaſoning of pepper, 
ſalt, and grated bread ; dip them into it, and fry them in 
butter. For fauce—catchup and butter, with gravy or le- 
mon-ſauce, Garniſh with ſmall ſlices of toaſted bacon aud 
criſped parſley. | £ T 


Stwweetbreads en Gordineere. 


Farboil three ſweetbreads ; take a ſtew-pan and lay layers 
of bacon, or ham and veal; over that lay the ſweetbreads, 
with the upper ſide downwards. Put a layer of veal and ba- 
con over them, a pint of veal broth, and three or four blades 
of mace. Stew them gently three quarters of an hour, then 
take out the ſweetbreads, firain the gravy through a fieve, 
and ſkim off the fat. Make an amulet of yolks of eggs, in 
the following manner :—beat up four yolks of eggs, put two | 
on a plate, and put them over a ſtew-pan of water boiling 

VV over 
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over the fire. Put another plate over it, and it will foon hy 
done. Put a little ſpinach-juice into the other half, and ſerie 
it the ſame. Cut it out in ſprigs of what form you pleaſe, 
and put it over the ſweetbreads in the diſh, and, keep them 2 
hot as you can. Put ſome butter rolled in flour to thicken 
the gravy, and two yolks of eggs beat up in a gill of cream. 
Put it over the fire, and keep ſtirring it one way till it is thick 
and ſmooth. Put it under the ſweetbreads, and ſend it uy, 


Garniſh with beet-root and lemon, Farley, 103. 
Loin of Veal in Epigram. 

HFaving roaſted a fine loin of veal, take it up, and earefullj 
take the ſkin off the back part of it without breaking; cut 
' out all the lean meat, but mind and leave the ends whole, to 
Hold the following mince-meats : mince all the meat very fine 
with the kidney part, put it into a little veal. gravy, enough 
to moiſten it, with the gravy that comes from the Join ; put 
in a little pepper and ſalt, ſome lemon- peel ſhred fine, the 
yolks of three eggs, a ſpoonful of catchupy .and thicken it 
with a little butter rolled in flour; give it a ſhake or tw 
over the fire, and put it into the loin, and then pull the ſki 
over. If the ſkin ſhould not quite cover it, give it a brown 
with a-hot iron, or put it into an oven for a quarter of an 
hour. Send it up hot, and garniſh with' barberries and lemon, 


Aalen, 144+ Glalt, 56. Farley, 106. 


 Peal a-la-Bonrgeoifſe, 
Lard ſome pretty thick ſlices with bacon, and ſeaſon then 
with pepper, falt, beaten mace, cloves, nutmeg, and chop- 
ed parſley ; then cover the ſtew-pan with ſlices of fat bacon, 
| bor the veal upon them, cover it, and ſet it over a very loy 
1 Ferre for eight or ten minutes, ſo as to be juſt hot, and no 
W-> * more; then briſk up your fire, and brown your veal on both 
ſides ; then ſhake ſome flour over it and brown it. Pour in: 
quart of good broth or gravy, cover it cloſe, and let it ſtry 
_ gently till it is. enough; then take out the ſlices of bacon, 
and ſkim all the fat off clean, and beat up the yolks of thre 
eggs with ſome of the gravy. Mix all together, and keep 
ſtirxring one way till it is ſmooth: and thick; then take it up, 


: 4 a . 1 b 
lay your meat in the diſh, pour the ſauce over it, and garnil i 
J OY . 2 5 in 
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boiled. Rafald, 94. 
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4 Fricando of Veal. 


5 Cat ſteaks half an inch thick, and ſix inches long, out of 


the thick part of a leg of veal, lard them with ſmall cardoons, 
and duſt them with flour; put them before the fire to broil a 
fine brown, then put them into a large toffing-pan with a 
quart of good gravy, and let it ſtew half an hour; then put 
in two tea-ſpoonfuls of Jemon-pickle, a meat-ſpoonful of wal 
nut catchup, the ſame of browning, a ſlice of lemon, a little 
anchovy and chyan, a few morels and truffles. When your 
fricandos are tender, take them up, and thicken your gravy 
with four and butter; ſtrain it, place your fricandos in the 
diſh, pour your gravy on them. Garniſh with lemon and 


| barberries. You may lay round them force-meat balls fried, 


or force - meat rolled in a veal caul, and yolks of eggs hard 


Fel Rolls. 

Take ten or twelve little thin ſlices of veal, lay on them 
ſome force-meat according to your fancy, roll them up, and 
tie them juſt acroſs the middle with coatſe thread; put them 
on a bird-fpit, rub them over with the yolks of eggs, flour 
them, and baſte them with butter. Half an hour will do 
them, Lay them into a diſh, and have ready ſome good 
gravy, with a few truffles and morels, and ſoine muſhrooms. 
Garniſh with lemon, Pl * 


35 Calf Head ſurpriſe. 


Take a calf's head with the ſkin on, take a ſharp knife, 


and raiſe off the ſkin with as much meat from the bone as you 
ean poſſibly get, ſo that it may appear like a whole head 
when ſtuffed; then make a force-meat in the following man- 
ner: — take half a pound of veal, a pound of beef ſuet, the 
erumb of a two- penny loaf, half a pound of fat bacon, beat 
mem well in a mortar, with ſome ſweet herbs and parſley 
ſhred fine, ſome cloves, mace, and nutmeg, beat fine, ſome 
ſalt and chyan pepper enough to ſeaſon it, the yolks of four 
epps beat up, and mixed all together in a force-meat ; ſtuff 
the head with it, and ſkewer it tight at each end; then put it 
into a deep pot or pan, $99 put. two quarts of water, half a 


+ 


. 
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pint of white wine, a blade or two of mace, a bundle of ſweet 
herbs, an anchovy, two ſpoonfuls of walnut and muſhroom 
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catchup, the ſame quantity of lemon pickle, a little ſalt and 

Pepper; lay a coarſe paſte over it to keep in the ſteam, and 
put it for two hours and a half in a ſharp open. When you 
take it out, lay the head in a ſoup diſh, ſkim off the fat from 
the gravy, and ſtrain it through a fieve into a ftew-pan; 
thicken it with butter rolled in flour, and when it has boiled 
2 few minutes, put in the yolks of four.eggs well beaten, and 
mixed with half a pint of cream; have ready boiled ſome 

| force-meat balls, half an ounce of truffles and morels, but 
don't put them into the gravy ; pour the gravy over the head, 
and garniſh with force-meat balls, truffles, morels, and muſh- 
rooms. Glaſſe, 60. Ep Wee LE 


FS 


Another Way. 


Dreſs off the hair of a large calf's head, as directed in the 

© mock turtle; then take a ſharp-pointed knife, and raiſe of 
the ſkin, with as much of the meat from the bones as you can 
poſſibly get, that it may appear like a whole head when it i; 
ſtuffed, and be careful you do not cut the ſkin in holes; then 
ſcrape a pound of fat bacon, the crumb of two penny loaves, 
gratea ſmall nutmeg with ſalt, chyan pepper, and ſhred le- 
mon- peel to your taſte, the yolks of fix eggs well beat; mix 
all up into a rich force-meat, put a little into- the ears, and 
ſtuff the head with the remainder; have ready a deep narrow 
pot that it will juſt go in, with two quarts of water, half a 
pint of white wine, two ſpoonfuls of lemon-pickle, the ſame 
of walnut and muſhroom catchup,. one anchovy, a blade or 
two of mace, a bundle of ſweet herbs, a little ſalt and chyan 
pepper; lay a coarſe. paſte over it to keep in the ſteam, and 
ſet it ina very quick oven two hours and a half. When you 
take it out, lay your head in a ſoup-diſh, ſkim the fat clean 
off the gravy, and ftrain it through a hair fieve into a tol- 
fing-pan; thicken. it with a lump of butter rolled 'in flour, 
When it has boiled a few minutes, put in the yalks of fix 
eggs well beat, and mixed with half a pint of cream; but do 
not let it boil, it will curdle the eggs. You muſt have ready 
boiled a few force-meat balls, half an ounce of truffles and 
morels, it would make the gravy. too dark a colour to ſtew 
them in it; pour your gravy over your head, and garniſh with 
che truffles, morels, force-meat balls, muſhrooms, 2 bar- 
8 WE e berries, 
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1 and ſerve it up. | This 1 a hand ſome top-diſh at a 


{mall expence. Raſfald, 88. | | 


. Head boiled. 


| Waſh it very clean, parboil one half, beat up the yolk of 
an egg, and,rub it over, the head with a feather, then ftrew 
over it a ſeaſoning of pepper, ſalt, thyme, parſley chopped 
ſmall, ſhred lemon-peel, grated bread, and a little nutmeg ; 
ſtick bits of butter over it, and fend it to the oven; boil the \ 
other half white in a cloth, put them both into a diſh ; boil /, 
the brains in a bit of cloth, with a very little parſley and a 
leaf or two of ſage ; when they are boiled, chop them ſmall, 

and warm them up'in a ſauce-pan with a bit of butter and a 
little pepper and ſalt ; ay the tongue, boiled and peeled, in 

„and the brains round it; have in 

another diſh bacon or pickled pork; greens and carrots in 
another. e TY 5 


_ Calf's Head the German way. 


Take a large calf's head, with great part of the neck cut 
with it; ſplit it in half, ſcald it very white, and take out the 


| jaw-bone; take a large ſtew-pan, or ſauce-pan, and Jay at 


the bottom ſome lices of bacon, then ſome thin bcef-ſteaks, : 
with ſome pepper and ſalt; then lay in the head, pour in 
ſome beef broth, a large onion ſtuck with cloves, and a bunch 
of ſweet herbs ; cover the ſtew-pan very cloſe; and ſet it over 


| a ſtove to ſtew; then make a ragoo with a quart of good 


beef gravy, and half a pint of red wine ; let the wine be well 
boiled in the gravy ; add to it ſome ſweetbreads parboiled and 
cut in ſlices, ſome cocks*-combs, oyſters, muſhrooms, truf- 


fles, and morels ; let theſe ſtew till they are tender. When 


the head is ſtewed, take it up, put it into a diſh, take out 
the brains, the eyes, and the bones; then lit the tongue, 
cut it into ſmall pieces, cut the eyes in pieces alſo, and chop 
the brains ; put theſe into a baking-diſh, and pour ſome of 


the ragoo over them; then take the head, lay it upon the ra- 


$00, pour the reſt over it, and on that ſome melted butter; 
then ſcrape ſome fine Parmeſan cheeſe, ſtrew it over the but- 
ter, and ſend it to the oven. It does not want much baking, 


put only requires to be of a fine brown, Maſon, 154. 
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o: Aude Diſtes of Veal. - 
To flew a Calf's Head, we, TO 


Firſt waſh it, and pick it yery clean, lay it in water for an 


% 


hour; take out the brains, and with a Jharp knife carefully 


take out the bones and the tongue; but be careful you da not 
break the meat; then take out the two eyes, and take two 
pounds of yeal and two pounds of beef ſuet, a very little 
thyme, a good deal of Jemon-peel minced, a nutmeg grated, 
and two anchovies; chop all very well together, grate two 
ſtale rolls, and mix all together with the yolks of four eggs; 
faye enough of this meat to make about twenty balls, take 
half a pint of freſh muſhrooms clean peeled and waſhed, the 
yolks of 6x eggs chopped, half a pint of oyſters clean waſhed, 
or pickled cockles; mix all theſe together, but firſt ſtew your 


- oyſters, put the force-meat into the head and cloſe it, tie it 
tight with a packthread, and put it into a deep ſtew-pan; 


and put to it two quarts of . gravy, with æ blade. or two of 
mace. Cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew two hours; in the mean 


time beat up the brains with ſome lemon-pee] cut fine, a lit. 
tle parſley chopped, half a nutmeg grated, and the yolk of an 

egg; have ſome dripping boiling, fry half the brains in little 
cakes, and fry the balls, keep them both hot by the fire; take 


Half an ounce of truffles and morels, then ſtrain. the gravy 
the head was ſtewed in, put the truffles and morels to it with 
the liquor, and a few muſhrooms; boil all together, then 


put in the reſt of the brains that are not fried, ſtew them to- 


ether for a minute or two, pour it over the head, and lay 
NT brains and balls round it: Garniſſi with lemon, 
You may fry about twelve oyſters and put over. Glaſſe, 55. 
Mrs. Maſon has the ſame receipt, though differently ex, 
preſſed, in The Ladies Aſſiſtant, page 153. . 


To roaſt a Calf's Head, 


Waſh the head very clean, take out the bones, and dry it 
very well with a cloth; make a ſeaſoning of beaten mace, 
pepper, ſalt, nutmeg, and cloyes, ſome fat bacon cut very 


ITmall, and ſome grated bread ; ſtrew this over it, roll it up, 
ſkewer it with a ſmall ſkewer, and tie it with, tape ; roaſt it, 


and baſte it with butter; make a rich veal gravy, thickened 


with butter, and rolled in flour. Some like muſhrooms and 
Fe Far part of oyſters, but it is very good without, 


T 
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| Mate Diſhes of Veal. ; 


te, haſh a Cas Head. 0 


Clean your calf's head exceeding well, and boil it a quar- 
cer of an hour; when it is cold, cut the meat into thin broad 
ſlices, and put it into a toſſing- pan, with two quarts of gra- 
vy; and when it has ſte“ed three quarters of an hour, add to 
it one anchovy, a little beaten mace, and chyan to your taſte, 
two tea-ſpoonfuls of lemon-pickle, two meat-ſpoonfuls of 


walnut-catchup, half an ounce of: truffles and morels, a ſlice 


or two of lemon, a bundle of ſweet herbs, and a glaſs of 
white wine; mix a quarter of a pound of butter with flour; 


and put it in a few minutes before the head is enough; take 


r brains and put them into hot water, it will make them 
{kia ſooner, and beat them fine in a baſon ; then add to them 
two eggs, one ſpoonful of flour, a bit of lemon-peel ſhred 
fine; chop ſmall a little parſley, thyme, and ſage; beat them 
very well together, ſtrew in alittle pepper and ſalt, then drop 
them in little cakes into a pan- full of boiling hog's-lard, and 


L fry them a light brown; then lay them on a ſieve to drain; 
| take your haſh out of the pan with a fiſn-ſlice, and lay it on 


your diſh, and ſtrain your gravy over it; lay upon it a few 
muſhrooms, force-meat balls, the yolks of four eggs boiled 
hard, and the brain-cakes. Garniſh with lemon and pickles. - 
It is proper for a top or ſide- diſn. Rafald, 86. Farley, 64... 


70 haſh a Calf's Head brown. 


Half the head only ſhould: be haſhed, as a whole one makes 
too large adiſh ; parboil it; when cold, cut it inte thin ſlices, 
and the tongue; flour it pretty well, and put it into a ſtew- 
pan with ſome good gravy, a quart or more, a glaſs of Ma- 
deira, an anchopy wiped and boned, a little pounded cloves, 


chyan, a piece of lemon- peel; let theſe ſtew gently three 
quarters of an hour, then add ſome catchup, a few trufflees 


and morels, firſt waſhed ; pickled or freſh muſhrooms ; if 
freſh, a little juice of lemon; ſtew theſe together a few mi- 
nutes ; add force-meat balls fried, and hard yolks of eggs, 


| Dip the brains in hot water, ſkin them, beat them fine, an 


mix them with a little grated lemon- peel, parſley chopped, 
and ſavoury herbs, ſavoury ſpice, chyan, ſalt, bread-crumbs, 


and yolk of egg; fry theſe in ſmall cakes ; garniſh the haſh 


with them, oyſters fried, and fliced lemon, If for a large 
Fs : H 4 7: >. 


2% »¶h Ad. Diſtes fed. 


company, boil the other half of the head, Tub it over with 
| yolk of egg, ſtrew on bread-crumbs, with pepper, ſalt; and 
nutmeg, grated lemon-peel, and chopped parſley ; baſte it 
n the oY let it be a nice on” and lay it on the haſh, 


To haſh 2 | Calff's Head white. 


Take half a pint of gravy, a gill of white wine, a ltth 
beaten mace, a little nutmeg, and a little ſalt; throw int, 

ur haſh a few muſhrooms, e v and morels, firſt par. 
boiled, a few artichoke bottoms and af) aragus tops, (if they 
are in ſeaſon) a large piece of butter rolled in flour, the yolks 
of two eggs, half a-pint of cream, and a ſpoonful of muſh. 
room catchup. Stir theſe all together till it becomes of a to- 
lerable thickneſs, and pour it into the diſh. Lay the other 
half of the head as RAT ny ite in the middls. Fern 


_ by 
325 1 uf s Head with ſharp Aar. 


Take 2 calf's head, being well cleaned, bone it as far a; 
the eyes, and boil it with ſome pickled pork; when done, 
ſerve both in the ſame diſh ; boil half a glaſs of vinegar, 2 
E much broth, chopped ballots and onions j fift it, add pepper 
E- | end ſalt, and ſerve it upon the head.  Dairymple, 79s 85 


| a Head i in Caul, 


Take a calf's head, being cleaned and boiled, "EP and 

trim it, mince the trimmings and tongue together with a Jargt 
fowl; add to this chopped parſley, chibbol, muſhrooms, ſhal- 

lots, Pepper and ſalt; make force-mear. with the brains, 
four yolks of hard eggs, and two raw ones, bread-crumbs, 
and cream; lay ſome of this force-meat upon the head, then 
the fillets as prepared, then the reſt of the force-meat ; then 
roll it in the caul, and braze it in white -wine and broth. 
When done, take off the caul, and ede upon it a pn 


Fes) (Hermont, 84. 


To haſh a cold Calf's $ Ra 


cut it into ſlices, flour it, put to it a little boiled gravy, 1 
we white wine, ſome n a N catchu ps white pep- 
py 


= Made Dijhes of Yeal. a os 10g 


per, ſalt, and nutmeg, a few oyſters and their liquor, ſhred 
lemon- peel; boil this up gently together; a few pickled or 
freſh muſhrooms, and a little lemon-juice, or lemon- juice 
only. This may be enriched with truffles and morels par- 
boiled, force - meat balls, and hard eggs. Maſin, 155. 
To dreſs a Calf”s Head the beſt way. 
Take a calf's head with the ſkin on, and ſcald off all the 
hair and clean it very well ; cut itin two, take out the brains, 
boil the head very white and tender, take one part quite off 
the bone, and cut it into nice pieces with the tongue, dredge _ 
it with a little flour, and let it ſtew on a flow fire for about 
half an hour in rich white gravy, made of veal, mutton, and 
a piece of bacon, ſeaſoned with pepper, ſalt, onion, and a 
very little mace ; it muſt be {trained off before the haſh is put 
in it, thicken it with a little butter rolled in flour; the other 
part of the head muſt be taken off in one whole piece, ſtuff it 
with nice force- meat, and roll it like a collar, and ſtew it 
tender in gravy; then put it in the middle of the diſh, and 
the haſh all round. Garniſh it with force-meat balls, fried 
oyſters, and the brains made into little cakes dipped in rich 
butter and fried. You may add. wine, morels, truffles, or 


what you pleaſe, to make it good and rich. Rafald, 86. 


To grill a Calf s Head. 


Waſh your calf's head clean, and boil it almoſt enough, 
then take it up and haſh one half, the other half rub. over 
with the yolk of an egg, a little pepper and ſalt; ftrew over 
it bread-crumbs, parſley chopped ſmall, and a little grated 
lemon peel ; ſet it before the fire, and keep baſting it all the 
time to make the froth riſe. When it is a fine light brown, 
diſh up your haſh, and lay the grilled ſide upon it. 
HBlanch your tongue, ſlit it down the middle, and lay it on 
a ſoup plate; ſkin the brains, boil them with a little ſage and 
parſley; chop them fine, and mix them with ſome melted 
butter and a ſpoonful of cream; make them hot, and pour 
_ m the tongue; ſerve them up, and they are ſauce for 
f. e nead, | | = | \ | 
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= | To collar a Calf*s Head to eat like Brawn. 


Take the head with the ſkin and hair on, ſcald it till the 
hair will come off, then cleave it down, and take out the 
brains and the eyes; waſh'it very clean, and put it into a pot 
of clean water; boil it till the_ bones will come out ; then 
ice the tongue and ears, and lay them all even; throw a 
handful of ſalt over them, and roll it up quite cloſe into a 
collar; boil it near two hours; when the head is cold, put it 
into brawn pickle, Maſon, 15. 319 


a Veal Palates. p 


Provide about two palates, and boil them half an hour; 

take off the skins, and cut them into pieces, as you do ox- 

palates ; put them into a ftew-pan with a glaſs of champagne, 

a little minced green onion, parſley, pepper and ſalt ; tofs it 

often till the wine is gone, pour in a ladle of your cullis 

mixed with gravy, ſtew them ſoftly in it till very tender, 

Adauaſh in a ſmall glaſs more of your wine, add the juice of 4 

lemon or orange, and ſend it up. Verral, 122. © 


Calf 's Ears with Lettuce.” 


Six ears will do; ſtew them very tender in a braize, and 
your lettuce muſt be done thus: —take as many as you have 
ears, and blanch them in water, open the leaves, and put in- 
to each a bit of the middling bacon, with a clove or two 
ſtuck in each; cloſe the leaves over, and bind with pack- 
thread; put them into a ſtew- pan with a ladle of your cullis, 
and a little gravy, pepper, ſalt, and a morſel of ſhallot; ſtew 
them till very tender, take your ears out, and clear them 
from greaſe, and put them to your ears; add the juice of a 
5 lemon, and ferve them up. Take care your lettuces are pre- 
ſerved whole, and laid between the ears. Lambs ears may 
| be done the ſame. Verral, 123. „ ALT. | 


= ' Calf 's Ears fried. FE 
Braze the ears in a ſtrong braze to make them tender, and 
make a batter thus :—take a handful of flour, put it in a 


bowl or ſtew-pan, add one egg, and a little ſalt ; mix with 
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as much ſmall beer as will make it of a proper conſiſtence, 
then add about a table-ſpoonful of fine oil; when well mixed, 

ut the ears to it; have read y a ſtew-pan-with hog's lard pro- - 
[erly hot, put. in the ears one by one, with as much of the 
butter as will ſtick to them; fry of a fine colour, and ſerve 
them with fried parſley ; they may alſo be ſtuffed with good 
force-meat. Inſtead of the above batter, you may baſte them 
with yolks of eggs and bread-crumbs, Dalrymple, 80. 


cus Ears houſewife faſhion. - 


Make a fauce with a little jelly broth and white wine, a 
little butter, chopped - parſley, ſhallots, pepper, and ſalt; 

boil it to a thick conſiſtence; when done, add the juice of 
half a Seville orange, and ſerve it upon brazed ears. Cler- 


mont, 86. BY: 3-0 


| BT eee, 


Stuff a calf's heart with force- meat, and ſend-it to the oven 
in an earthen-diſh, with a little water under it. Lay butter 
over it, and dredge it with flour. Boil half the liver, and all 

the lights, for half an hour; then chop them ſmall, and put 
them in a toſſing- pan, with a pint of gravy, a ſpoonful of 
catchup, and one of Jemon-pickle. Squeeze in half a lemon, 
ſeaſon with pepper and ſalt, and thicken with a good piece of 
butter rolled in floyr. When you diſh it up, pour the mince- 
meat in the bottom, and have the other half of the liver ready 
fried of a fine brown, and cut in thin ſlices, ' and little pieces 
ofacon. Set the heart in the middle, and lay the liver and 
bacon over the mince-meat. Farley, 18. EN! 


Hart nb... 

Having made a force-meat of the crumb of half a penny 
loaf,” a quarter of a pound of beef ſuet chopped ſmall, a little 
parſley, ſweet marjoram, and lemon- peel, mixed up with a 
little pepper, ſalt, nutmeg, and the yolk of an egg; fill the 
heart with it, and lay a veal caul over the ſtuffing, or a ſneet 
of writing paper to keep it in its place. Lay it in a Dutch 
oven, and keep turning it till it is thoroughly roaſted. When 
you diſh it up, lay ſlices of lemon round it, and pour good 
To 


Melted butter oyer itt. 9 


- Made Diſnes of Veal. „ 


108 Made Diſhes of Veal. 
3 To roaft a Calf*s Liver. 
Lard it with bacon, ſpit it firſt, and roaſt it; ſerve it up 
with good gravy. Glaſſe, 95. „ 
x To flew a Calfis Liver. mo 


Lard the liver and put it into a ſtew-pan, with ſome ſalt, 
whole pepper, a bundle of ſweet herbs, an onion, and a blade 


of mace; let it ſtew til] tender, then take it up, and cover it 
to keep hot; ſtrain the liquor it was ſtewed in, ſkim off al] 
the fat, thicken it with a piece of butter rolled in flour, and 
pour it over the livers Maſan, 158, 


Calf 5 Liver with Shallots. 
Chop green ſhallots and muſhrooms, cut the liver in thin 


Nlices, put all together in a ſtew- pan, with a little bit of but- 
ger rolled in flour, and a glaſs of white wine; ſtew ſlowly 


for about half an hour; add pepper and ſalt, and vinegar to 


your taſte, If you would have it white, make a liaſon of 


yolks of eggs and cream, with lemon or verjuice. Dalryn. | 


ple, 86. | 
5 To dreſs a Ca Liver in a Caul. 


Take off the under ſkins, and ſhred the liver very ſmall, 
then take an ounce of truffles and r ſmall, with 
parſley ; roaſt two or three onions, take off their outermoſt 
coats, pound fix cloves, and a dozen coriander ſeeds, add 
them to the onions, and pound them together in a 'marble 
mortar; then take them out and mix them with the liver; 
take a pint of cream, half a pint of milk, and ſeven or eight 
new- laid eggs; beat them together, boil them, but. do not 
let them curdle, ſhred a pound of ſuet as ſmall as you can, 
half melt it in a pan, and pour it into your egg and cream; 
then pour it into your Jiver, then mix all — together, ſea- 
ſon it with pepper, ſalt, nutmeg, and a little thyme, and let 
jt ſtand till it is cold; ſpread a caul over the bottom and ſides 
of the ſtew- pan, and put in your haſhed liver and cream to- 
gether; fold it up in the — in the ſhape of a calf's liver, then 
turn it upſide down carefully, lay it in a diſh that will bear the 
&'S „ —: 1 | oven, 
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n, and do it over with beaten egg; dredge it with grated 
1 and bake it in an oven. Serve it up hot for - TW 
courſe. Glaſſe, 943 : 3 TOE, 5 6 : : 

To dreſs a Calf's Pluck. 

Boil the lights and part of the liver; roaſt the heart, ſtuffed 
with ſuet, Iweet herbs, and a little parſley, all chopped 
ſmall, a few. crumbs of bread, ſame pepper, ſalt, nutmeg, 

and a little lemon-peel ; mix it up with the yolk of an egg. 

When the lights and liver are boiled, chop them very ſmall, 
and put them in a ſauce-pan, with a piece of butter rolled in - 
flour, ſome pepper and ſalt, with a little lemon or vinegar, if 
agreeable ; fry the other part of the liver as before-mentioned, 
with ſome little pieces of bacon ; lay the mince at the bot- 
tom, the heart in the middle, and the fried liver and bacon 
round, with ſome criſped parſley. For ſauce plain butter. 

It is a large diſh, but it may eaſily be diminiſhed. 


Calf”s Feet with force-meat. 


Bone them, and fill them with force-meat, made of what- 
ever you pleaſe; tie them in flices of lard, ſtew them ſlowly 

in broth and white wine, a faggot: of ſweet herbs, a few 
cloves, roots, and onions. When done, ſerve with what 
ſauce you pleaſe. Dalrymple, q. | W 


Calf's Feet with kon- uce. 


Take calves feet plain boiled, put them in a 22 with 
a little oil or butter, half a lemon, peeled and ſliced, and as 
much broth or cullis as will ſimmer them on a ſlow fire for 
about half an hour; take them out and wipe them, ſift the 
ſauce, ſkim it well, add a little butter rolled in flour, a little 
cullis, a chopped anchovy, and the juice of half a lemon. 
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_ © Ragoo of Calves Feet. 


| Boil the feet, bone and cut the meat in ſlices; brown them 
in the frying-pan, and then put. them in ſome good gravy, 
with morels, truffles, pickled muſhrooms, the yolks” of four 
eggs boiled hard, ſome ſalt, and a little butter rolled in _ 
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ae | Made Difhes of Veal 


For a ſick perſon, a calf's foot boiled, with-patſley and buts 
ter, is eſteemed very gooe. . 


Calves Feet and Chaldron after the Ttalian way. 


Take the crumb'of a threepenny loaf, one pound of ſuet, 
à large onion, two or three handfuls of parfley, mince it very 

ſmall, ſeaſon it with ſalt and pepper, three or four cloves of 
garlic, mix with eight or ten eggs; then ſtuff the chaldron, 
take the feet and put them in a ſtew- pan; it muſt ſtew upon 
a ſlow fire till the bones are looſe; then take two quarts of 
_ peas, and put in the liquor; and when done, you muſt 
thicken it with the yolks of two eggs, and the juice of a le- 
mon. It muft be ſeaſoned with pepper, ſalt, mace, and 
onion, ſome parſley and garlick. You muſt ſerve it up with 
the aforefaid pudding in the middle of the diſh, and garniſh 
the diſh with fried ſuckers and ſliced onion. Glaſſe, 383. 


| Neck of Veal Cutlets. 


Cut a neck of veal into cutlets, fry them a fine brown, then 
put them into a tofling-pan, and. ſtew them till tender in a 
' quart of good gravy ; then add one ſpoonful of browning, the 

ame of catchup, ſome fried force-meat balls, a few truffles, 
morels, and pickled muſhrooms; a little ſalt and chyan pep- 
per; thicken your gravy with flour and butter, let it boil a 
few minutes, lay your cutlets in the diſh with the tops of the 
ribs in the middle; pour the ſauce over them, lay your balls, 
more]s, truffles, and muſhrooms over the cutlets, and fend 


them up. Rapala, 9a. 
| | Veal Cutlets: 


Cut your veal into pieces about the thicknefs of half 2 
crown, and as long as you pleafe ; dip them in the yolk of an 
egg, and ſtrew over them crumbs of bread, a few ſweet herbs; 
ſome lemon-peel, and a little grated nutmeg, and fry them 
in freſh butter. While they are frying; make a little gravy, 
and when the meat is done, take it out, and lay it in a diſn 
before the fire, then ſhake a little flour into the pan, and ſtir 
it round. Put in a little gravy, ſqueeze in a little lemon, 
and pour it over the veal. Make uſe of lemon for your gar- 
2 | | maoller 
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Another gway. 


Cut part of the neck into cutlets ; ſhorten them, fry chem 
nicely brown, ſtew them. in ſome good gravy till tender, with a 
little flour mixed ſmooth in it; then add catchup, ch yan, alt, 


a few truffles and morels, pickled muſhrooms, Force - meat 
balls . likewiſe be added. Maſon, 147. | ; 


1 Veal Cutlets in Ragoo. 

Take ſome large cutlets from the fillet, beat them flat, and 
lard them; ſtrew over them ſome pepper, ſalt, crumbs of 
bread, and ſhred parſley; then make a ragoo of veal ſweet- 
breads and muſhrooms ; fry the cutlets in melted butter of a 
fine brown ; then lay them in a hot diſh, and pour the ragoo 
boiling hot over them FFF 


bi ſavoury diſb of Veal. 


Having roaſted a fine loin of veal, take it up, and carefully 
take the ſkin off the back part without breaking it. Cut out 
all the lean meat, but leave the ends whole, to hold the fol- 
lowing mince- meat: — mix all 'th meat very fine with the 
kidney part, put it into a little veal gravy, enough to-moiſten 
it with the gravy that comes from the loin. Put in a little 
pepper and ſalt, ſome lemon-peel ſhred fine, the yolks of 
three eggs, and a ſpoonful' of catchup. Thicken it with a 
little butter rolled in flour; give it a ſhake or two over the 
fire, and put it into the loin, and then pull the skin over. If 
the skin ſhould not quite cover it, give it a brown with a hot 
iron, or put it in an oven for fifteen minutes. Send it up 
hot, and garniſh with barberries and lemon. Farley, 106. 


Another way. 


Cut large collops out of a leg of veal, ſpread them abroad 
on a dreſſer, hack them with the back of a knife, and dip 
them in the yolks of eggs; ſeaſon them with cloves, mace, 
nutmeg, and pepper, beat fine; make force- meat with ſome 
of your veal, beef ſuet, oyſters chopped, ſweet herbs ſhred 
fine, and the aforeſaid ſpice; ſtrew all theſe over your collops, 
doll and tie them up, put them on skewers, tie them to a ſpit, 
WE, Ties 1 e ; | an 
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and roaſt them ; to the reſt of your fore · meat add a raw exg 


or two, roll them in balls and fry them; put them in your 


diſh with your meat when roaſted, and make the ſauce with 
Krong broth, an anchovy, a ſhallot, a little white wine, and 
ſome ſpice. Let it ſtew, and thicken it with a piece of but. 
ter rolled in flour; pour the ſauce into the diſh, lay the meat 


in, and garniſh with lemon. Glaſſe, 58. bp 
28 : Calf”s Brains Po TD 


Cut the brains in four pieces, braze them about half an 


hour in broth and white wine, two ſlices of lemon, pepper 


and ſalt, thyme, laurel, cloves, parſley, and ſhallots; then 
drain and ſoak them in batter made of white wine, a little 
oil, and a little ſalt, and fry them of a fine colour; you ma 
_ likewiſe baſte them with eggs and bread-crumbs. Garni 


with fried parſley. Dalrymple, 83. 


| Calf 's Brains with muſtard ſauce. 


? T he brains being brazed as above, make a batter with cul- 
lis, butter, and muſtard; bathe the brains in it, and roll 
them in bread-erumbs and cheeſe; give them colour in the 
oven, or with a ſalamander, ſerve upon cullis and muſtard. 
lr mont, 88. e * 


* * * 
- 
* 


TR, Calf Brains with rice. 
The brains of two heads are enough for a good diſh ; blanch 
them, and take off the little bloody fibres, cut into two 


pieces each, and ſoak them in a marinade of white wine and 
vinegar, &c. for an hour; boil your rice in water a few mi- 


nutes, ſtrain it off, and ftew it in broth till it is tender, with 


a little ſalt and a bit of mace; diſh up the brains, and pour 


ſome of the ſauce to the rice; ſqueeze in a lemon or orange, 


ond peer over for ſerving to table. EE. 
When you procure two or three pair of eyes, they make an 
excellent-diſh done in the manner of doing the ſweetbreads. 
Ferral, 127. | . c 
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Pieal Griſtles and Green Peas. 

Cut the griſtles of a breaſt of veal in pieces; ſcald them, 
if you would have them white ; ſtew them in broth with a fe 
flices of lard, half a lemon, peeled and ſliced, whole pepper 6, 
ſalt, and a faggot of ſweet herbs ; when done, wipe them clean, 
and ſerve the ſtewed peas upon them. You may alſo, when 
the meat is about a quatter done, take it out of the braze, and 
put it in a ſtew-pan with the peas, a little butter, parſley a 
little winter-ſavoury, a ſlice of ham, and a few ca bage ſets 

| tuces cut ſmall ; add a little cullis and flour; reduce the 
ſauce pretty thick ; ſalt only a little before you ſerve. Dals 
rymple, 92. | | „ 
Veal Griftles another ways ., _ 

About the half of a breaſt of veal will do for this ſmall 

diſh; take off all the upper part, and cut the griſtles in ſmall 
bits; blanch them, ind put into a ftew-pan to a Jadle of 
broth ; ſtew it very tender; and put a bit of butter mixed with 

flour, a bunch of onions and parſley, a blade of mace, pepper 
and ſalt. For your ſaute, you may prepare either peas or aſ- _ 
paragus ; make a liaſon, and juſt before you ſerve, pour it in; 
add the Juice of a lemon, and diſh it up. | 3 5 
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Breaſts of lamb. are done in the ſame manner, and make à 
favourite diſh; Verral, 120. noe © 
1 | 


To dreſs Scotch C ollops white; 


Cut them off the thick part of a leg of veal, the fize and 
thickneſs of a crown piece, put a limp of butter into a toſ- 
ſing-pan, and ſet it over a ſlow fire, of it will diſcolour your 
collops ; before the pan is hot, lay the collops in, and keep 
turning them over till you ſee the butter is turned to a thick 
white gravy ; put your ollops and gravy in a pot, and ſet 
them upon the hearth, to keep warm ; put cold butter again 
into your pan every time you fill it, and fry them as above, 
and ſo continue till you have finiſhed, When you have fried 
them, pour your gravy from them into your pan, with a tea- 
ſpoonful of lemon- pickle, muſhroom-catchup, caper liquor, 
beaten mace, chyan pepper, and ſalt; thicken with flour and 
butter. When it has well baile, put in the yolks of two 


1 


++ i 


gravy from them into a ſtew- pan, with a little cream mixed 


= 114 | Aude Diſhes of Veal, 


eggs well beat and mixed, with a tea- ſpoonful of rich cream 
keep ſhaking your pan over thè fire till your gravy looks of; 
fine thickneſs, then put. in your collops, and ſhake them: 
when they are quite hot, put them on your diſh with force. 
meat balls, ſtrew over them pickled muſhrooms. Garnif 
with barberries and kidney beans.  Rafald, 96. & 


95 
vi 


Another way. 


Cut the veal the ſame as above directed, throw the colloy 
- into a ſtew- pan, put fome boiling water over them, and fir 
them about; then ſtrain them off, take a pint of good yell 
broth, and thicken it; add a bundle of ſweet herbs with ſome 
mace; put ſweetbread, force-meat balls, and freſh muſt. 
rooms; if no freſh to be had, uſe pickled ones waſhed in warn 
water; ſtew them about fifteen minutes, add the yolks of two 
eggs and a pint of cream; beat them well together with ſome 
nutmeg grated, and keep ſtirring it till it boils up; add the 
juice of a quarter of a lemon, then put it in your difh. Ga. 
niſh with lemon. Ge, 22, . | 


Anot Her Ways 


Put a lump of butter into a ſtew-pan, ſet it at a diſtance 
over a gentle fire; when the butter is juſt melted, W in the 

collops, keep turning them till there appears a thickiſh gravy; 
put this into an earthen pan, put more butter and more col- 
lops in the ſame manner till all are done; then pour the 


with a little flour, white pepper, ſalt, lemon- juice, or pickle 
muſhrooms, and a few oyſters ; boil this up, put in the co]- 
Jops, heat them through. Force-meat balls, boiled, may be 
—: /.. e 


8 "i 0 dreſs Scotch Collops brown, : 


Cut your collops the ſame way as the white ones, but brown 
your butter before you lay in your collops, fry them over? 
"quick fire, ſhake and turn them, and keep them on a fine 

Foth ; when they are a light brown, put them into a pot, 
and fry them as the white ones; when you have fried then 
all brown, pour all the gravy from them into a clean toſſing- 

pan, with half à pint of gravy made of the bones and bits yo 


cut 


* YE 
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cut the collops off, two tea-ſpoonfuls of lemon- pickle, a large 
one of catchup, the ſame of browning, half an ounce of mo- 
trels, half a lemon, a little anchovy, chyan, and ſalt to your 
taſte; thicken it with flour and butter, let it boil five or fix 
minutes, then put in your collops, and ſhake them over the 
fire; if they boil, it will make them hard. When they have 
ſimmered à little, take them out with an egg ſpoon, and lay 
them on your'diſh, ftrain your gravy and pour it hot on them, 
lay over them force-meat balls, and little flices of bacon 
curled round a ſkewer and boiled; throw a few muſhrooms 
over. Garniſh with lemon and barberries, and ſerve them 


up. 
Another way. 


Take a piece of fillet of veal, cut it in thin pieces about as 
large as a crown piece, but very thin; ſhake a little flour over 
it, then put a little butter in a frying- pan, and melt it; put 
in your collops, and fry them quick till they are brown, then 
lay them in a diſh. Have ready a good ragoo made thus :— 
take a little butter in your ftew-pan, and melt it, then add a 
large ſpoonful of flour, ftir.it about till it is ſmooth, then put 
in a pint of good brown gravy; ſeaſon it with pepper and 
ſalt, pour in a ſmall] glaſs of white wine, ſome veal ſweet- > 

| breads, force-meat balls, truffles and morels, ox-palates, and 
muſhrooms ; ſtew them gently for half an hour, add-the juice 
of half a lemon to it; put it over the collops, and garniſh 
with raſhers of bacon. Some like the Scotch collops made 
thus: — put the collops into the ragoo, and ſtew them for five 


minutes. 


Another ay. 


| Cut them from the leg, fry them a good brown, but not 
too much ; take ſome good gravy, thicken it with a little 
Hour, boil it a few minutes; add chyan, catchup, truffles, 
morels, ſalt, muſhrooms pickled, grated lemon- peel, ſimmer _ 
this up; juſt heat the collops through, add what gravy came 
from them, but do not let them boil, or they will be hard, 
which is a great fault; add force-meat balls, hard yolks of 
eggs; lay round little ſlices of bacon notched and toaſted, and 


* 


ſliced lemon. Maſon, 147 


I | To 
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To dreſs Scotch Collops the F rench way. 


Tanke a leg of veal, and cut your chops pretty thick, fir 
or fix inches long, and three inches broad, rub them over 
with the yolk of an egg, put pepper and ſalt, and grate 2 
little nutmeg on them, and a little ſhred parſley ; lay them on 
an earthen diſh, and ſet them before the fire; baſte them with 
butter, and let them be a fine brown, then turn them on the 
: other ſide, and rub them as above; baſte and brown them the 
fame way. When they are thoroughly enough, make a good 
brown gravy with truffles and morels, diſh. up your collops, 
lay 1 and morels, and the yolks of hard boiled eggs over 
them. Garniſh with criſp parſley and lemon. Rafald, q; 


To hafh Veal. 


Cut your veal into round thin ſlices, of the fize of half 

| crown, and put them into a ſauce-pan with a little grayy; 

= put to it ſome lemon- peel cut exceedingly fine, and a tes- 
_ © ſpoonful of lemon-pickle; put it on the fire, and thicken it 
with butter and flour; put in your veal as ſoon as it boils, and 
juſt before you diſh it up, put in a ſpoonful of cream, and 
2 ſippets round the diſh. Farley, 66. | 3 


. 
, * 


; 7 N. B. The ſame receipt as the preceding, though conveyed 
in language ſomewhat different, is to be found in Ars, Raf- 
fald's Knpericnced Engliſh Houfe-keeper, page 73. 


To 70% up cold Veal zohite. 


Cut the veal into little thin bits, put milk enough to it for 
ſauce, grate in a little nutmeg, a very little ſalt, a little 
piece of butter rolled in flour; to half a pint of milk, the 
' yolks of two eggs well beat, a fpoonful of muſhroom pickł, 
| ſtir all together till it is thick, then pour it into your diſh, and 

* garniſh with lemon. „ 
B Cold fowl, ſkinned and done this way, eats well; or the 
beit end of a cold breaſt of veal; firſt fry it, drain it from the 
fat, then pour this ſauce to it. Glaſſe, 119. 7 ; 
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7 fry cold Veal. 


Cut our veal into pieces of the thickneſs of a half-crown, 


4 


and as long as you pleaſe; dip them in the yolk of an egg, 
and then in crumbs of bread, with a few ſweet herbs and ſhred 
ſlemon- peel in it; grate a little nutmeg over them, and fry 


them in freſh butter. The butter muſt be hot, juſt enough 
to fry them in. In the mean time, make a little gravy of the. 


bone of the veal, and when the meat is fried, take it out with 


a fork, and lay it in a diſh before the fire. Then ſhake a lit- 
tle flour into the pan, and ſtir it round, Then put in a lit- 
tle gravy, ſqueeze ina little lemon, and pour it oyer the veal. 
Garniſh with lemon. 15 mk | 


EE” To mince Veal. 
Cut your veal in ſlices, then cut it in little ſquare bits, but 
do not chop it; put it into a ſauce-pan, with two or three 
ſpoonfuls of gravy, a flice of lemon, a little pepper and falt, 
a good Jump of butter rolled in flour, a tea-ſpoonful of le- 
mon-pickle, and a large ſpoonful of cream; keep ſhaking it 
over the fire till it boils, but do not let it boil above a mi- 
nute; if you do, it will make your meat eat hard: put ſippets 
round your diſh, and ſerve it up. Raffald, 73. Farley, 66. 


Gbit 


Clean ſome of the largeſt of the calf's guts, cut them into 
lengths proper for puddings, tie one of the ends cloſe, take ſome 
bacon, and cut it like dice, and a calf's udder, and fat that 
comes off the chitterlings; chaldrons blanched and cut alſo; 
put them into a ſtew- pan, with a bay-leaf, ſalt, pepper, ſhal- 
lot cut ſmall, ſome pounded mace, and Jamaica pepper, with 


half a pint or more of milk, and let it juſt ſimmer; then take 


off the pan, and thicken it with four or five yolks of eggs, 
and ſome crumbs of bread; fill the chitterlings with this mix- 
ture, which muſt be kept warm, and make the links like 
hogs*'-puddings. Before they are ſent to: table, they muſt be 
boiled over a moderate fire; let them cool in their own li- 
quor. They ſerve in ſummer, when hogs'-puddings are not 
to be had, Maſon, 159. 4 | e 
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Peal fleaks Venetian faſhion. 


Cut thick flices of veal pretty large; marinade an hour in 

a little oil, with chopped parſtey, ſhallots, muſhrooms, ſweet 

herbs, pepper and ſalt ; make as much of the marinade ſtick 

to them as poſſible ; roll them in bread-crumbs and boil ſlow. 

Iy, baſting with the remainder of the marinade. Serve with - 

the ſqueeze of a lemon or Seville orange. Dalrymple, 110, 


Slices of Veal Venetian faſhion. : 


Cut thin ſlices of veal, and between every two put a ſlice of 
ham of the ſame ſize, firſt dipped in eggs, chopped parſley, 
ſhallots, muſhrooms, truffles, and a little pepper; roll them 
in ſlices of lard, and ftew ſtowly with a little broth and white 
wine; when done, take off the bacon, ſkim and ſtrain the 
ſauce, add a little butter and flour, and ſerve with a reliſhing 
ſauce. Inſtead of bacon, you may-baſte them with eges and 
bread-crumbs, and fry or bake them. Serve with a ſauce az 
above, and garniſh with fried parſley, Clermont, 116, 


2 make Calf S-foot Fell. 


Boil two calf's feet tm a gallon of water til] it comes to a 
quart, then ſtrain it, let it ſtand till cold, skim off all the 
fat clean, and take the jelly up clean. If there is any ſediment 
at the bottom, leave it; put the jelly into a ſaucepan with a 
pint of mountain wine, half a pound of Joaf ſugar, the juicc 
of four large lemons ; beat up fix or eight whites of eggs with 
a whisk, then put them into a ſauce-pan, and ſtir all toge- 
ther till it boils, Let it boil a few minutes. Have ready 2 
large flannel bag, pour it in, it will run through quick; pour 
it in again till it runs clear; then have ready a large chine 
baſon, with the lemon- peel cut as thin as poſſible ; let the jelly 
run into that baſon, and the peels both give it a fine amber co- 
Jour, and alſo a flavour; with a clean filver ſpoon, fill your 
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3 Anotber way.” 


Put a gang of calf's feet, well cleaned, into 2 pan with {ix 
quarts of water, and let them bail gently till reduced to twa 
EO LS . quarts; 

" : | 8 
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uarts; then take out the feet, skim off the fat clean, and 
clear the jelly from the ſediment; beat the whites of five eggs 
to a froth, then add one pint of Liſbon, Madeira, or any pale 
made wine, if you chuſe it ; then ſqueeze in the juice of three 
lemons. When your ſtock is boiling, take three ſpoonfuls of. 
it, and keep ſtirring it with your wine and eggs to keep it 
from curdling ; then add a little more ſtock, and ſtill keep, 
ſtirring it, and then put it in the pan, and ſweeten it with loaf 
W ſugar to your taſte; a glaſs of French brandy will keep the 
belly from turning blue in froſty air; put in the outer rind of 
two lemons, and.let it boil one minute all together, pour it 
into a flannel bag, let it run into a baſon, and keep pouring 
it back gently into a bag till it runs clear and bright; then 
| ſet your glaſſes under the bag, and cover it, leſt duſt get in. 
If you would have your. jelly for a fiſh-pond, tranſparent 
pudding, or hen's neſt, to be turned out of the mould, boil 
WE half a pint of iſing-glaſs in a pint of water, till reduced to ons, 
WT quarter, and put it into the ſtock before it is refined. Rafa 


. Anddber way 90 


To two calf's feet, put three quarts of water, boil it to one 
quart ; when cold, take off the fat, and take the jelly fron 
the ſediment ; put to it one pint of white wine, half a our 
of ſugar, the juice of three lemons, the peel of one. Whiſk 
the whites of two eggs, put all into a ſaucepan, boil it a few | 
minutes; put it through a jelly-bag till it is fine. : 


To make ſavoury Calf s-foot Jelly. 


Boil either two or four calf's feet, according to the quantity 
which is wanted, with iſing-glaſs to make it a ſtiff jelly; one 
ounce of picked iſing- glaſs to two feet is about ſufficient, if 
bhe iſing-glaſs is very good; boil with theſe a piece of lemon- 
peel, an onion, a bunch of ſweet herbs, ſome pepper corns, 
a few cloves, a bit of mace, nutmeg, and a little ſalt. When 
the jelly is enough, ſtrain it, put to it juice of lemon, and 
white wine to your taſte ; boi] it up, pulp it through a bag 
till fine; the white of an egg may be added before it is boiled. 

W Haſon, 160, PL 8 
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Another way. 


Spread ſome ſlices of lean veal and ham in the bottom of 
a ſtew-pan, with a carrot and turnip, or two or three onions, 
cover it, and let it ſweat on a flow fire till it is as deep z 
brown as you would have it; then put to it a quart of very 
clear broth, fome whole pepper, mace, a very little iſing- 
glaſs, and ſalt to your taſte ; let this boil ten minutes, then 
ſtrain it through a French trainer ; ſkim off all the fat, and 
put it to the whites of three * run it ſeveral times through 
2 jelly-bag, as you do other jellies. =: 


Veal Collops. 


Cut thin flices of fillet of veal, put them in a ſtew-pan 
with a little oil or butter, ſweet herbs chopped, pepper and 
falt ; let them catch a little, then add a little good broth; 
ou may add ſome good force- meat balls, either fried or 
blanched. If for brown, make a liaſon with flour and but- 
ter; let your col lops ſtew flowly till done. If you want them 
white, when ready to ſerve, add a liaſon made of eggs and 
eream, a few bits of good butter, and the juice of half a le- 
pon. Dalrymple, 185. 
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MADE DISHES OF MUT TON. 


Jo dreſs a Leg of Mutton to eat like Veniſon. 
AKE a hind quarter of mutton, and cut the leg in the 
+ ſhape of a haunch of veniſon; ſave the blood of the 


ſheep, and ſteep it for five or fix hours; then take it out, and 
roll it in three or four ſheets of white paper, well buttered 


on the inſide; tie it with a packthread, and roaſt it, baſting 


it with good beef dripping or butter. It will take two hours 
at a good fire, for your mutton muſt be fat and thick. About. 
five or fix minutes before you take it up, take off the paper, 
baſte it with a piece of butter, and ſhake a little flour over it 


to make it have a fine froth, and then have a little good drawn. 


gravy in a baſon, and ſome ſweet ſauce in another. Do not 
garniſh with any thing. Glaſſe, 49. g | 


| Hnother way,—See under the Chapter of Roaſting, p. 5. 


* 


. Leg of Mutton Modena faſhion, 


Bone a leg of mutton all to the end, which you leave very 


| ſhort ; boil it to three parts in water or broth ; then take it 


out, and cut the upper part croſs-ways, into which you ſtuff 
butter and bread-crumbs, ſeaſoned with pepper, ſalt, and 
ſweet herbs chopped; then put it in a ftew-pan, with a little 
of the broth, and a little white wine; Gnifh it, and add the 
Juice of a Seville orange to the fauce. Dalrymple, 139. | 


Leg of Mutton A. la-· mode. | 
Lard a leg of mutton through and through with large 


pleces rolled in chopped ſweet herbs and fine ſpices z braze 


[ 
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it on a pan of the ſame bigneſs, with ſlices of lard, onions, 


and roots; ſtop the ſteam very cloſe. When done, add a 
glaſs of white wine, and ſift the ſauce to ſerve with it, Cler. 
moni, 143» ; | 3 IN 

Leg of Mutton a-la-haut-gout. 

Take a leg of mutton, and let it hang for a fortnight in any 
place; then ſtuff every part of it with ſome cloves of garlick, 
rub it with pepper and ſalt, and then roaſt it. When it is 
properly roaſted, ſend it up with ſome good gravy and red 
wine in the diſh, Farley, 110 - | 


Ars. 72 has given the ſame receipt in other words, page 


162; and Mrs. Glaſſe, page 45. 


Leg of Mutton a-la-daube. © 


Take a leg of mutton and lard it with bacon, half roaſt it, 


and then put it in as ſmall a pot as will hold it, with a quart 
of mutton gravy, half a pint of vinegar, ſome whole ſpice, 
bay- leaves, ſweet marjoram, winter-ſavory, and ſome green 

onions, When it is tender, take it up, and make the ſauce 


with ſome of the liquor, muſhrooms, fliced lemon, two an- 
chovies, a ſpoonful of colouring, and a piece of butter; pour 


* 


ſome over the mutton, and the reſt in a boat. Maſon, 102. 


To ragoo a Leg of Mutton, 


Take all the fkin and fat off, cut it very thin the right way 


of the grain, then butter your ſtew-pan, and ſhake ſome flour. 
into it; ſlice half a lemon and half an onion, cut them very 
fall, a little bundle of ſweet herbs, and a blade of mace, 


Put all together with your meat into the pan, ſtir it a minute 
or two, and then put in ſix ſpoonfuls of gravy, and have ready 
an anchovy minced ſmall ; mix it with ſome butter and flour, 
ftir it all together for fix minutes, and then diſh it up. Glaſſe, 
22. Farlty, 79. EE 2 
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Another way. . 

Let a ſmall leg of mutton hang as long as it will keep; cut 
thin collops from it the lon * pick out the ſine ws, ſeaſon 
the meat with pepper and ſalt, ſtrew over it two or three ſhal- 

lots chopped, and a little parſley ; flour it, put it into a ftew- 
an with a bit of butter, ſtir them till near done, put to them 
half a pint or more of cullis or good gravy, chyan, (if neceſ- 
fary) a little eatehup or muſhroom powder, more flour, if the 
ſauce is not thick enough; ſimmer the meat a few minutes, 
ſerve it directly, or it will grow hard, Gargiſh with pickles. 


bo es oe ER SR IN es 3 e 


. To dreſs a leg of Mutton a-la-Roydle. | 


Having taken off all the fat, ſkin, and ſhank-bone, . lard it 
with bacon, ſeaſon it with pepper and falt, and a round piece, 
Ws of about three or four pounds, of beef, or leg of veal, lard it, 
baue ready ſome hogs'-lard boiling, flour your meat, and give 
tit a colour in the lard, then take the meat out, and put it in- 
co a pot, with a bundle of ſweet herbs, ſome parſley, an 
W onion ſtuck with cloves, two or three blades of mace, ſome 
whole pepper, and three quarts of gravy ; cover it cloſe, and 
let it boil very ſoftly for two hours; mean while get ready a 
We ſ{wcetbread ſplit, cut into four and broiled, a few truffles and 
= more]s ſtewed in a quarter of a pint of ſtrong gravy, a glaſs 
of red wine, a few muſhrooms, two ſpoonſuls of catchup, 
and ſome aſparagus tops ; boil all theſe together, then lay the 
mutton in the middle of the diſh, cut the beef or veal into 
We {liccs, make a rim round your mutton with the flices, and 
W pour the ragoo over it, When you have taken the meat out 
of the pot, {kim all the fat off the gravy, ſtrain it, and add 
2s much to the other as will fill the diſh. Garniſh with le- 


mon, Glaſſe, 45, 
85 Another way. 

Take off all the ſkin, fat, and ſhank bone; lard it with 
bacon, ſeaſon it with pepper and ſalt, take three or four 
poem of thick flank beef, or any lean piece, or a piece of 
eg of veal ; let that alſo be larded, flour the meat, and brown 
them in a frying- pan; then put it into a pot with three quarts 
of water, a bunch of ſweet herbs, an onion ſtuck with cloves, 


% 
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. 2 few blades of mace, ſome pepper and ſalt, a glaſs of rel | 


wine, and a little catchup; let theſe ſtew very ſoftly for two 
hours, or till the meat is tender; there may be added truf. 
fles, morels, muſhrooms, and gravy, all, or ſome of them, 
but it is good without ; lay the mutton in the middle of the 
diſh, and cut the other meat in ſlices, and lay round it; train 
the ſauce over it. Maſon, 163. | oe, 


\ To roaft a Leg of Mutton with Oyfters. 


Make a force-meat of beef-ſuet chopped ſmall, the yolks of 

eggs boiled hard, with three anchovies, a ſmall bit of onion, 
. thyme, ſavoury, and ſome oyſters, (a dozen or fourteen) all 
cut fine; ſome falt, pepper, grated nutmeg, and crumbs of 
bread, mixed up with raw eggs; ſtuff the mutton, under the 
ſkin in the thickeſt part, under the flap, and at the knuckle, 


For ſauce—ſome oyſter liquor, a little red wine, an anchovy, 
ſters ſtewed, and laid under the mutton. 1 


and ſome more oy 
AMaitre, 74, 
1 Another way. 


Cut feveral holes in the mutton, beard ſome oyſters, and 
roll them in crumbs of bread and nutmeg ; put three oyſters 
into each hole; if it is roaſted, cover it with a caul; but if i; 
is boiled, put it in a cloth, and pour oyſter-ſauce over it. 


Another way, 


Take a leg of mutton that has been two or three days killed, 


ſtuff eyery part of it with oyſters, roaſt it, and garniſh with 


horſe- radiſn. Farley, 110. Glaſſe, 45. 
Leg of Mutton with Cockles. 


Stuff your mutton in every part with cockles, toaſt it, and 
garniſh with horſe-radiſh. Glaſſe, 46. Farley, 110. 


Ss force a Leg of Mutton. - 


' © Raiſe the ſkin, and take out the lean part of the mutton, 
chop it exceeding fine, with one anchovy; ſhred a bundle of 
fweet herbs, grate a penny loaf, half a lemon, nutmeg, pf: 

4 5 . 85 | N per 
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per, and ſalt to your taſte; make them into a foree- meat, 
with three eggs and a large glaſs of red wine; fill up the ſkin 
with the force-meat, but leave the bone and ſhank in their 
place, and it will appear like a whole leg; lay it on an earthea . 
diſh, with a pint of red wine under it, and ſend it to the 
oven; it will take two hours and an half. When it comes 
out, take off all the fat, ſtrain the gravy over the mutton, lay 
round it hard yolks of eggs, and pickled muſhrooms, Gar- 


| niſh with pickles, and ſerve it up. Raffald, 106. 


Split Leg of Mutton and Onion Sauce. 
| Split the leg, from the ſhank to the end, ſtick a ſkewer in 


to keep the nick open, baſte it with red wine till it is half 


roaſted, then take the wine out of the dripping-pan, and put 
to it one anchovy ; ſet it over the fire till the anchovy is diſ- 
ſolved, rub the yolk of a hard egg in a little cold butter, mix 


it with the wine, and put it in your ſauce-boat; put good 


onion-ſauce over the leg when it is roaſted, and ſerve it up, 


To make Mution Hams. . 
Take a hind quarter of mutton, cut it like a ham, take an 
ounce of ſalt-petre, a pound of coarſe ſugar, a pound of com- 
mon ſalt; mix them, and rub your ham, lay it in a hollow 


tray with the skin downwards, baſte it every day for a fort- 


night, then roll it in ſaw-duſt, and hang it in the wood- 
ſmoke a fortnight ; then boil it, and hang it in a dry place, 
and cut it out in raſhers, and broil it as you want. It eats 


better broiled than boiled. 


7 Figgot of Mutton with Spaniſh Onions. 
A jiggot of mutton is the leg with part of the loin ; pro- 


vide ſuch a one as has been killed two or three days at leaſt, 


thump it well, and bind it with packthread, that you keep 
whole when you take it out; put it into a pot about its big- 
neſs, and pour in a little of your broth, and cover it with 
water; put in about a dozen of Spaniſh onions, with the 


Tinds on, three or four carrots, a turnip or two, ſome parfley, 
and any other herbs you like; cover down cloſe, and ſtew it 
gently for three or four hours; but take your onions after an 


hour's 


on 


\ 
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hour's ſtewing, and take the firſt and ſecond rinds off; pit 
them into a ſtew-pan, with a ladle or two of your cullis, , 
muſhroom or two, or trufles minced, and a little parſley, 
take your mutton and drain clean from the fat and liquor, 
make your ſauce hot and well ſeaſoned, ſqueeze in a lemon 
and ferve it up with the onions round it, and pour the ſauce 
over it. Verral, 47. ku OK ans > | 
Shoulder of Mutton ſurpriſed. 

Put a ſhoulder of mutton, having firſt half boiled it, into: 
tofling-pan, with two quarts of veal gravy, four ounces of 
rice, a little beaten mace, and a tea-ſpoonful-of muſhroom 
powder. Stew it an hour, or till the rice is enough, and then 
take up your mutton and keep it hot. Put to the rice half x 
pint of cream, and a piece of butter rolled in flour. Then 
[ſhake it well, and boil it a few minutes, Lay your mutton 
on the diſh, and pour your gravy over it. You--may -garniſh 
with either pickles or barberries. Farley, 107. Maſon, 104. 


N. B. The above receipt is inſerted in page 103 of Its, 
Rafald's Engliſh.Houſe-keeper, with the phraſeology a little 


different. 
3 7 5 | A 8 
A Shoulder of Mutton en epigram. 


Roaſt it almoſt enough, then very carefully take off the ſkin 
about the thickneſs of a crown piece, and the ſhank-bone 
with jt at the end; then ſeaſon that skin and skank- bone 
with pepper and falt, a little lemon-peel cut ſmall, and a fey 

ſweet herbs and crumbs of bread ; then lay this on the grid- 
iron, and let it be of a fine brown: in the mean time, take 
the reſt of the meat, and cut it like a haſh about the bignels 
of a ſhilling; ſave the gravy and put to it, with a few ſpoon- 
ſuls of ſtrong gravy, half an onion cut fine, a little nutmeg, 
a little pepper and ſalt, a little bundle of ſweet herbs, ſome 
gerkins cut very ſmall, a few muſhrooms, two or three trut- 
fies cut ſmall, two ſpoonfuls of wine, either red or white, and 

- throw a little flour over the meat: Jet all theſe ſtew together 
very ſoftly for five or fix minutes, but be ſure it does not 
doil; take out the ſweet herbs, and put the haſh into the 
Giſh ; lay the broiled upon it, and fend it to table. Glaſſ, 40. 
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' "A Shoulder of Mutton called Hen and Chickens, 

Half roaſt a ſhoulder, then take it up, and cut off the 
plade at the firſt joint, and both the flaps, to make the blade 
round; ſcore the blade round in diamonds, throw a little pep- 
ver and ſalt over it, and ſet it in a tin oven to broil; cut the 
Epe and the meat off the ſhank, in thin ſlices, into the gravy 
that runs out of the mutton, and put a little good gravy to it, 
with two ſpoonfuls of walnut catchup, one of browning, a 
little chyan pepper, and dne or two ſhallots. When your 
meat is tender, thicken it with flour and butter, put your meat 
in the diſh with the gravy, and lay the blade on the top, 
broiled a dark brown. Garniſh with green pickles, and ſerve 
itup. Rafald, 104. . 

Mrs. Maſon has got this receipt under the title of“ A 
Shoulder of Mutton, in Diſguiſe,” page 164. 


A Shoulder of Mutton With a Ragoo of Turnips. 


Take a ſhoulder of mutton, 'get the blade-bone taken out 
as neat as poſſible, and in the place put a ragoo, done thus: 
take one or two ſweetbreads, ſome cocks'-=combs, half an 
ounce of truffles, ſome muſhrooms, a blade or two of mace, 
a little pepper and ſalt; ſtew all theſe in a quarter of a pint of 
good gravy, and thicken it with a piece of butter rolled in 

our, or yolks of eggs, which you pleaſe: let it be cold be- 
fore you put it in, and fill up the place where you took the 
bone out juſt in the form it was before, and ſew it up tight; 
take a deep ſtew-pan, or one of the round deep copper pans 
with two handles, lay at the bottom thin ſlices of bacon, thin 
flices of veal, a bundle of parſley; thyme, and ſweet herbs, 
ſome whole pepper, a blade or two of tnace, three or four 
cloves, a large onion, and put in juſt thin gravy enough to 
cover the meat; cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew. two hours, 
then take eight or ten turnips, pare them, and cut them into 
what ſhape you pleaſe ; put them into boiling water, and let 
them be juſt enough; throw them into a ſieve to drain, over 
the hot water, that they may keep warm; then take up 
the mutton, drain it from the fat, lay it in a diſh, and keep 
it hot coyered ; ſtrain the gravy it was ſtewed in, and take off 
All the fat, put in a little ſalt, a glaſs of white wine, two 


{poonfuls 


$ 
% 
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ſpoonfuls of catchup, and a piece of butter rolled in flour; 
boil them together till there is juſt enough for ſauce, then put 
in the turnips, give them a boil up, pour them over the meat, 
and ſend it to table. You may fry the turnips of a light 
brown, and toſs them up for ſauce; but that is according th 
—_— =... VVV | 
_ *- Note, —PFor a change, you may leave out the turnips, and 
add a, bunch of celery cut and Wall rec 
very little water till it is quite tender, and the water almoſt 
boiled away. Pour the gravy, as before directed, into it, and 


bcil it up till the ſauce is good. Or you may leave both · theſe 


out, and add truffles, morels, freſh and pickled muſhrooms, 
and artichoke-bottoms. F 
N. B. A ſhoulder of veal without the knuckle, half roaſted, 
very quick and brown, and then done like the mutton, eats 
well Do not garniſh your mutton, but garniſh your veal 


To boil a Shoulder of 'Mutton and Onion ſauce. 
Put your ſhoulder in when the water is cold ; when enough; 
. . ſmother it with onion-ſauce, made the ſame as for boiled 


ducks. You may dreſs a ſhoulder of veal the ſame way. 


| Breaſt of Mutton grilled, —_—— 
Half boil it, ſcore it, pepper and ſalt it well, rub it with 
oo of egg, itrew. on crumbs of bread. and chopped parſley; 
broil it, or roaſt it in a Dutch oven. Serve it with capet 
ſauce. Maſon, 167. 5 


Se, = | Another hay. 


Mes. Rafald has, in page 105, a receipt ſomewhat fimilaf 
to the above, but as it differs in one or two particulars, we 
have thought proper to give it in her own words. They ate 
as follow: Score a breaſt of mutton in diamonds, and rub it 
over with the yolk of an egg; then ſtrew on a few bread- 
- crumbs and ſhred parſley, put it into a Dutch oven to broi}; 


. - 


and ſerve it up. Rafald, 105, 


-bafte it with freſh butter, pour in the diſh good caper ſauee, 


— 0 


ed clean, and ſtewed ina 


75 
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: To collar a Breaft of Mutton: 


Take the ſkin off and bone it, roll it up in à collar like 
the breaſt of veal, put a quart of milk and a quarter of a 


is roaſting. Sauce—good gravy in the diſh and in a boat 
nd currant jelly in another. Le Maite, 216. 


DE Another way. 


Bone your mutton, and rub it over with the yolk: of an 
egg, then grate over it a little lemon-peel and a nutmeg, with 
a little pepper and falt, then chop ſmall one tea-cupful of ca- 


ſweet herbs, mix them with the crumb of a penny loaf, and 
ſtrew it over your mutton, and roll it up tight; boil it two 
hours, then take it up, and put it in a pickle made as follows : 
—to one pint of ſalt and water, put half a pint of vinegar. 


| Mutton Rebobbed. 


Take a, Join of mutton and joint it. between every bone; 
ſeaſon it with pepper and ſalt moderately, grate a ſmall nut- 
meg all over, dip them in the yolks of three eggs, and have 
ready crumbs of bread and ſweet herbs; dip them in, and clap 
them together in the fame ſhape again, and put it on a ſmall 
ſpit ; roaſt them before a quick fire, ſet a diſh under, and baſte 


what comes from it, and throw ſome crumbs of bread and 


take it up, lay it in the diſh, and have ready half a piht of 
good gravy, and what comes from it. Take two ſpoonfuls of 


the gravy ; ſtir it together, give it a boil, and pour over the 
„ 5 x 
Note.—You muſt obſerve to take off all the fat of the in- 
ſide, and the ſkin off the top of the meat, and ſome of the fat 
if there be too much. When you put in what comes from 
U ur meat into the grayy, obſerve to pour out all the fat. 
 Tlaſſe, 104. Maſon, 166. i | ns 
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pers, two anchovies, ſhred -fine a handful of parſley, a few 


it with a little piece of butter, and then keep baſting it with 


ſweet herbs all over them as it is roaſting, When it is enough, 


catchup, and mix a tea-ſpoonful of flour with it, and put to 


pound of butter in the dripping-pan; and baſte it well while it 


\ 
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Another way. 


Having cut a loin of mutton into four pieces, take off th 

ſkin, rub them with the yolk of an egg, and ſtrew over they 

a few crumbs of bread, and a little parſley ſhred fine, $jj 

and roaſt them, and keep baſting them all the time with fre 

butter, in order to make the froth riſe, When they are pf 

| perly done, put a little brown gravy under them, and make 
| uſe of pickles for garniſh. Farley, 1096 


4A Harrico of Mutton. 


Take a neck or loin of mutton, cut it into thick chop; 
flour them, and fry them brown in a little butter; take then 
out, and lay them to drain on a ſieve, then put them into: 
4 ſtew- pan, and cover them with gravy; put in a whole ono, 
and a turnip or two, and ſtew them till tender; then takeout 
the chops, ſtrain the liquor through a ſieve, and skim off al 
the fat; put a little butter in the ſtew-pan, and melt it wit 
à ſpoonful of flour; ſtir it well till it is ſmooth, then put the 
Jiquor in, and ftir it well all the time you are pouring it, orit 
will be in lumps; put in your chops and a glaſs of Liſbon; 
have ready ſome carrot about three quarters of an inch long, 
and cut round with an apple-corer, ſome turnips cut with: 
8 . turnip ſcoop, a dozen ſmall onions all blanched well; put 
them to your meat, and ſeaſon with pepper and ſalt; ftey 
1 them very gently for fifteen minutes, then take out the chops 
with a fork, lay them in your diſh, and pour the ragoo o 
it. Garniſh with beet- ooo. 8 


— 


Another toay. 


Cut a neck of mutton, or a loin, into ſhort ſteaks; ff 
them, flour them, put them into a ſtew-pan with a quart 
three pints of beef broth, a carrot ſliced, a turnip, an onion 
ſtuck with cloves, a few pepper corns, and ſome ſalt; | 
them ſtew till tender, they will take three hours, as they ſhould 
do gently : take out the mutton, ſtrain the ſauce, put toi 

carrots cut in wheels, or any ſhape, turnips in balls, and & 
lery cut to pieces, all boiled ready; ſimmer theſe a minute d 


two in the ſauce, lay the mutton in the diſh, and on * 
e 5 N | | au 
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truce over. If it cannot be ſerved immediately, put the mut · 
ton into the ſauce to keep hot. Maſon, 16. 


Another way. 5 exe 


Take a neck of mutton and cut it into chops; flour them 
and put them into a ſtew-pan; ſet them over the fire, and 
keep turning them till brown; then take them out and put a 
little more into the ſame pan, and keep it ſtirring till brown 
over the fire, with a bunch of ſweet herbs, a bay-leaf, an 
onion, and what other ſpice you pleaſe; boil them well toge- 
ther, and then ſtrain the broth through a ſieve into an earthen 
pot by itſelf, and ſkim the fat off; which done, is a good 
| gravy, then add turnips and carrots, with two ſmall onions, 
and a little celery ; then place your mutton in a ſtew-pan with 
the celery and other roots; then put the gravy to them, and 
as much water as will cover them: keep it over a gentle fire 
till ready to ſerve up. Rafald, 141. > 


5 | A Harri of a Nerk of Mtton: 


Cut the beſt end of a neck of mutton into chops, in ſingle 
ribs, flatten them, and fry them a light brown; then put 
them into a large ſauce-pan with two quarts of water, a large 
carrot cut in ſlices, cut at the edge like wheels; when they 
have ſtewed a quarter of an hour, put in two turnips cut in 
ſquare ſlices, the white part of a head of celery, a few heads 
of aſparagus, two cabbage -lettuces fried, and chyan to your 
taſte; boil them all together till they are tender; the gravy is 
not to be thickened; put it into a tureen or ſoup-diſh. It is 
proper for a top diſh. Du Pont, 89. EET), 

\ Neck of Mutton called The Haſly Diſþ. 

Take a large pewter or filver diſh, made like a deep ſoups 
diſh, with ari edge about an inch deep ori the inſide, on which 
the lid fixes (with a handle at top) ſo faſt that you may lift it 
up full by that handle without falling. This diſh is called a 
necromancer, Take a neck of mutton. of about fix pounds, 
take off the ſkin, cut it into chops, not too thick, lice a 
French roll thin, peel and lice a very large onion, pare and 
flice three or. four turnips, lay a row of mutton in the diſh, on . 


that a rg of roll, then a row of turnips, and then onions ; 
og Et, ; K 2 a little 
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a little Alt, then the meat, and ſo on; put to it a little bun. 
dle of ſweet her bs, and two or three blades of mace ; have 3 
tea - kettle of water boiling, fill the diſh, and cover it cloſe; 
hang the diſh on the back of two chairs by the rim, have ready 
— ſheets of brown paper, tear each ſheet into five pieces, 
and draw them through your hand, light one piece, and 
hold it under the bottom of the diſh, moving the paper about 
us faſt as the paper burns; light another till all is burnt, and 
pour meat will be enough. Fifteen minutes juſt does it, Send 
nit to table hot in thedith, 
N. B. This diſh was firſt contrived by Mr, Rich, and i 
much 1 by the nobility. Glaſſe. S 


7 0 areſs a Neck of Mutton like Veniſon. 


Cut: a large neck before the ſhoulder is taken off, broader 
than uſual, and the flap of the ſhoulder with it, to make it 
look handſomer ; ſtick your neck all over in little holes with 
a ſharp penknife, and pour a little red wine upon it, and let 
it lie in the wine four or five days; turn and rub it three or 
four times a day, then take it out and hang it up for three days 

In the open air out of the ſun, and dry it often with a cloth 

to keep it from muſting ; when you roaſt it, baſte it with the 

wine it was ſteeped in, if any is left; if not, freſh wine; put 

- White paper three or four folds to keep i in the fat, roaſt it tho- 
W + - roughly, and then take off the ſkin, and 288 it _— and 
= ſerve i it by 


Neck of Mato Jarded with Ham and enn 


L ard the fillet of a neck of mutton quite through with han 
and anchovies, firſt rolled in chopped parſley, ſhallots, ſweet 
herbs, pepper and ſalt; then put it to — or ſtew in a little 

broth, with a glaſs of white wine; when done, ſift and ſkin 
the ſauce, and add a little cullis to give it a proper conliſ- 
tence; add the juice of half a lemon, and ſerve it 8 the 
222 3 Damn, 123. | 


To dreſs a Neck of of Mutton. | 


Lard it with lemon-peel-cut thin in ſmall lengths, boil it 
in falt and water, with a bunch of ſweet herbs and an onion 


Tack with — when it is boiled, have ready for _ 
pin 


wi rene 


— 
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pint of oyſters ſtewed in their own liquor, as much veal gravy, 
two anchovies diſſolved and ftrained into it, and the yolks: of 
two eggs beat up in a little of the gravy; mix theſe i Y 
till they come to a proper thickneſs, and put it over the meat. 


A Baſque of Mutton. | 

Lay the caul of a leg of veal in a copper difh of the ſize of 
a ſmall punch-bowl, and take the lean of a leg of mutton 
that has been kept a week. Having chopped it exceedingly 
ſmall, take half its weight in beef marrow, the crumb-of a 
penny loaf, the rind of half a lemon grated, half a pint of red 
wine, two anchovies, and the yolks of four eggs. Mix it as 
you would ſauſage-meat, and lay it in the eaul in the inſide 
of the diſh. Faſten the caul,' bake it in a quick oven, and 
when it comes out, lay your dh upſide down, and turn the 


W whole out. Pour over it brown gravy ; pour veniſon-ſauce 


into a boat, and make uſe of pickles for garniſh. Rafald, 107. 
Vari, 108, with rery inconſiderable alterations. AN | 


Fillet of Mutton with Cucumbers, : 


= Provide one large or two ſmall necks of mutton, cutoff a 
good deal of the ſcrag, and the chine and ſpay-bones cloſe to 
the ribs, tear off the fat of the great end, and flat it with 
your cleaver, that it may lay neat in your diſh, ſoak it in a 
marinade, and roaft it wrapped up in paper well buttered. 
For your ſauce in the ſpring and ſummer, quarter ſome cu- 
cumbers nicely, and fry them in a bit of butter, after laying 
in the ſame marinade, ftew them in a ladle or two of y. 
cullis, a morſel of ſhallot or green onion, pepper and ſilks & 
little minced parſley, the juice of a lemon, and ſerve it. The 
enly difference between this and the celery-ſauce is, inſtead of 
| frying your celery, -bail it very tender in à little water, or 
| broth. if you have plenty, and ſtew it for a quarter of an hour. 
Be cautious you do not break the cucumbers, Perral, 81. 


To french a hind Saddle of Mutton. 


It is the two chumps of the loins, Cut off the rump, and 
exrefully lift up the ſkin with a knife. Begin at the-broad 
end, but be ſure you do not crack it nor take it quite. off; 


3 


then take ſome flices of | ham ol bacon chopped fine, a few 


| Take the ſkin off the hind part of a chine of mutton, lar 

cC̃.loves, and nutmeg, ſweet herbs, prune onions, and parſley, 
all chopped fine; take a large ova 

of bacon, and then layers of beef all over the bottom; lay in 


layer of beef; put in a pint of wine, and as much good gravy 


the oven to brown; ſtrain the gravy it was ſtewed in, and 

boil it till there is juſt enough for ſauce; lay the mutton into 

A diſh, pour the ſauce in, and ſerve it up. If you have not 
àn oven, you muſt brown it before a fire, Maſon, 165. 


fame receipt, though the language is ſomewhat different, 


a pot, with whole pepper, rice, and two or three onions; 
New theſe very ſlowly, and ſkim them very often, When it 


under them, 4 
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truffles, ſome young onions, ſome parſley, a little thyme, 

ſweet marjoram, winter ſavory, a little lemon-peel, all chop- 

ped fine, a little mace, and two or three cloves beat fine; 
half a nutmeg, and a little pepper and ſalt. Mix all. toge- 
ther, and throw over the meat where you took off the ſkin, 

then lay on the ſkin again, and faſten it with two fine ſkewer 

at each ſide, and roll it in well-buttered paper. It will take 

two hours roaſting : then take off the paper, baſte the meat, 

ſtrew it all over with crumbs of bread, and when it is of 2 

fine brown, take it up. For ſauce, take ſix large ſhallots, 

cut them very fine, put them into a ſauce- pan with two ſpoon. 
fuls of vinegar, and two of white wine; boil them for a mi. 

nute or two, pour it into the diſh, and garniſh with horſe. 

7000 


'  Toarefia Saddle a St. Menebout. | 

Jt with bacon, ſeaſon it with pepper, ſalt, mace, heaten 
or gravy-pan, lay layers 
the mutton, then layers of bacon on the mutton, and then x 
as will ftew it; put in a bay-leaf and two or three ſhallots, 
and cover it cloſe; put fire over and under it, if. you havea 


eloſe pan, and let it ſtand ſtewing, for two hours; when done, 
take it out, ſtrew crumbs of bread all over it, and put it into 


1 Glaſſe, in page 69 of her Art of Cookery, has the 


5 Aton the Turkiſh way, 


Let the meat be cut 1 ſlices, waſh it in vinegar, put it in 


>. } Stef t e e e wy os 2 VO "= 


is tender, take out the onions, and put ſippets in the diſh 
a * Sad. 


3 
| 
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Saddle of Mutton matted, 


: Take up the ſkin, ſcarify the meat, and ſtick in it ſliced 
act livers, truffles, freſh pork, ſliced onions, and anchovies 
cover this all over with a good force-meat, made of raſped 
lard, ſuet or marrow, ſweet herbs chopped, muſhrooms, pep- 
yer and ſalt, and three yolks of eggs, all pounded together; 
cover it over with the skin well faſtened, braze it (with the 
skin undermoſt) with broth, and a faggot of ſweet herbs ; 
when done, reduce the ſauce to a caramel or glaze. Glaze 


* 


all the upper ſide. | Dalrymple, the” 
A Mutton 0-la-Maintenon. 


Cut ſome ſhort ſteaks from a leg of muton, make a force 
meat with crumbs of bread, a little ſuet chopped, or a bit of 
butter, lemon-peel grated, ſhred parſley, pepper, ſalt, and 
nutmeg, mixed up with the yolk of an egg; pepper and falt 
the ſteaks, lay on the force-meat ; butter fome half ſheets of 
writing paper, in each wrap up a ſteak, twiſting the paper 
W neatly; fry them, or do them in a Dutch oven; ſerve them 
in the paper, a little gravy in the diſh, and ſome in a boat. 
Garniſh with pickles. Le Maztre, 119. 


Chine of Mutton with Cucumber Sauce. 


| You muſt provide the two fore-quarters of mutton, ſmall 
and fat ; cut it down the ſides, and chop through the ſhoul- 
ders and breaſts, ſo that it may lay even in your diſh; raiſe 
the skin all off, without cutting or tearing ; ſcrape a little 
fat bacon, and take a little thyme, marjoram, ſavory, parſley, 
8 three or four green onions, a muſhroom or two, and a ſhal- 
lot; mince all very fine, and fry them gently in the bacon ; 
add a little pepper, and when it is almoſt cold, with a paſte- 
- bruſh daub it all over the back of your meat, 'skewer the skin 
over it, ſpit it with three ar four large skewers, and wrap 
ſome paper over it well huttered ; roaſt it enough very gently, 
and for ſauce provide ſome cucumbers, (if in ſeaſon) nicely 
quartered and fried in a bit of butter to a brown colour; ſtrain 
them upon a ſieve for a minute or two, and put them into a 
ladle or two of your cullis ; boil them a little while, and 
| throw in ſome minced — the juice of a lemon, and ſerve 
f 4 ES it 


— 


. K 8 
* * — 
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it up. For your ſauce of herbs, prepare juſt ſuch matters 
re fried for the firſt part of it; take a ſtew-pan, with as much 
-H of your cullis as is neceſſary, and ftrew all in, and boil about 
| | half an hour very ſoftly; take the paper and skin off your 
chine, and ſend it to table with the ſauce poured over it, ad. 
ding the juice of a lemon; and taſte it to try if it is well fla. 
voured. Verral, 9 1 . 


| Mutton Rumps and Kidnies. 


Boil ſix ſheeps* -rumps in veal gravy, then lard your kid. 
nies with bacon, and ſet them before the fire in a tin oven; 
when the rumps are tender, rub them over with the yolk of 
an egg, a little chyan and grated nutmeg, skim the fat of 
the gravy, put it in a clean toffing-pan, with three ounces of 
boiled rice, a ſpoonful of good cream, a little muſhroom. 
pbwder or catchup, thicken it with flour and butter, and give 
it a gentle boil; fry your rumps a little brown. When you 
diſh them up, lay them round on your rice, ſo that the ſmall 
ends may meet in the middle, and lay a kidney between 
every.rump. Garniſh with red cabbage or barberries, and 
ſerve it up. It is a pretty ſide or corner diſh, Rapald, 106, 
Farley, 108. Du Pont, 166. a | - 


— > 


= Take half a dozen rumps, and ſtew them in ſome mutton 
8. — gravy, more than will cover them; let them ſtew gently for 
half an hour, then take them up and let them ſtand to cool; 
put into the gravy a quarter of a pound of boiled rice, an 
onion ſuck, with cloyes, and a blade of mace; let it boil till 
the rice is very thick; take the rumps and rub them over 
with the yolk of an egg well beat, and then ſtrew in crumbs 
of bread, a little pepper, ſalt, grated nutmeg, and lemon- 
peel, and @ very little thyme ; fry them in butter of a fine 
brown. When the 3 lard ſome kidnies, 
and ſet them in a tin oven to roaſ. 
When the rumps are fried, take them out to drain, pour 
the fat out of the frying- pan, and put in the rice; ſtir it all 
together round the pan, and then lay the rice in the diſh; lay 
the rumps round upon the rice, the narrow ends to meet in 
the middle; boil four eggs hard, cut them in quarters, 10 
9 * | 95 ay 


/ 


1 : 
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rumps. Maſon, 168. Wo 
Mutton Rumps @-labraiſe. 


Boil fix mutton rumps fot fifteen minutes in water; then 
take them out and cut them itf two; and put them into a ſtew-- 
pan, with Half a pint of good gray, 4 fill of white wine, an 
onion ſtuck with'cloves, and a littfe' ſalt and chyan pepper. 
Cover them Cloſe; and ftw them till they are tender. Take 
them and the onion out, and thickeh the gravy with a little 
butter rolled in flour, a ſpooriful of browning, and the juice 
of half a lemon. Boil it up till it is ſmooth, but not too 
thick. Then put in your rumps, give them a top or two, 
and diſh them up hot. Garniſh with horſe-ratliſh- and beets _ 
root, For variety, you may leave the rumps whole, and 
lard fix kidnies on one ſide, and do them the ſame as the 
rumps, only not boil them, and put the rumps in the middle 
of the diſhz and kidnies round them, with the ſaues over all. 
The kidnies make à pretty ſide difh of themſelves. Farleys 


To haſh Muttoii. 
Cut your mutton in little bits as thin as you can, ſtrew a 
little flour over it, have teady ſome gravy (enough for ſauce) 
wherein ſweet herbs, onion, pepper, and falt have been boiled; 
ſtrain it, put in your thedt, with a piece of butter rolled in 
flour, and à little ſalt, 4 fhallot cut fine, a few capers and 
e fine; toſs all together for à minute or two; 


one bread toaſted and cut into thin ſippets, lay 


your haſh. Garniſh your 


ave ready 
them round the diſh, and pour in 
diſh with pickles and horſe-radiſh. | 
Note. Some love a glaſs of red wine or walnut pickle. 
You may put juft what you will into a haſh, If the lippets 
are roaſted it is better, a 


TY Another way. af 
Cut mutton in flices, put a pint of gravy or broth into a 
tofling-pan, with one ſpoonful of muſhroom catchup, and 
one of browning ; Alice in an onion, a little pepper and falt 
put it over the fire, and thicken it with flour and butter; 
| when 


„ Mage Difhes of Mution. 


when it boils; put in your mutton, keep ſhaking: it till Wh” 
thoroughly hat, putt into a ſoup-diſh, and ſerve it up, 


Another way. 


Put an onion into ſome gravy, with ſome pepper and ſalt, 
a little catchup or walnut pickle'; thicken this a little with 
ſome flour, boil it a few minutes; take out the onion, put in 
the mutton cut thin, and any gravy that may have run from 
it, a little garlick vinegar; juſt ſimmer it up, ſhaking it til! 
thoroughly hot, but do not let it boil, for that makes all 
haſhes hard. Garniſh with pickles. . If there is no gravy, 
boil the mutton bones with an onion, or a clove or two, abit 
of lemon-peel, a bunch of ſweet herbs, and a few pepper- 

corns ; ſtrain it, 5 | „„ 85 


To haſh Cold Aen.. 


Cut your mutton with a very ſharp knife in very little bits, 
as thin as poſſible; then boil the bones with an onion, a lit- 
tle ſweet herbs, a blade of mace, a very little whole pepper, 
a little ſalt, a piece of cruſt toaſted very criſp ; let it boil till 
there is juſt enough for ſauce, ſtrain it, and put it into a 
ſauce- pan, with a piece of butter rolled in flour; put in the 
meat; when it is very hot, it is enough. Seaſon with pep- 

per and ſalt. Have ready ſome thin bread toaſted brown, cut 
| three-corner ways, os ens aan the diſh, and pour in the 
haſh. As to walnut pickle, and all ſorts of pickles, you muſt 
put in according to your fancy. Garniſh, with pickles. Some 
love a ſmall onion peeled, cut very ſmall, and done in the 
haſh. Or you may uſe made gravy if you have not time to 
boil the bones. Glaſſe, 119. N 


Oxford Fobn, 


Take a ſtale leg of mutton, cut it in as thin collops as you 
poſſibly can, take out all the fat ſinews, ſeaſon them with 
mace, pepper, and ſalt; ftrew among them a little ſhred parſ- 
ley, thyme, and two or three ſhallots; put a good lump of 
butter into a ſtew- pan. When it is hot, put in all your col- 
lops, keep ſtirring them with a wooden ſpoon till they are 
three parts done, then add half a pint of gravy, a little juice 


of lemon, thicken it a little with flour and butter, them 
4 25 fimmer 
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ſimmer four or five minutes, and they will be quite enough. 
If you let them boil, or have them ready before you want 
them, they will grow hard. Serve them up hot, with fried 
bread cut in dice, over and round them. | Raffald, 108. Far- 


4 hogge-podge of Mutton. © 

Cut a neck or Join of mutton into ſteaks, take off all the 
fat, then put the ſteaks into a pitcher, with lettuce, turnips, 
carrots, two cycumbers cut in quarters, four or five onions, 
and pepper and ſalt; you muſt not put any water to it, and 
ſtop the pitcher very cloſe, then ſet it in a pan of boiling wa- 
ter, let it boil four hours, keep the pan ſupplied with freſh. 
boiling water as it waſtes, ET. 5 


Mutton Cutlets Lover”s faſhion. 


Make the cutlets pretty thick, lard them with ham and 
bacon, then give them a few turns in a little butter, chopped 
parſley, and a little winter ſavory ; then put them in a ſtew- 
pan, with ſmall bits of ham, ſliced onions, carrots, and 
parſnips, which you firſt give a fry in oil or butter; add a 
glaſs of white wine and a little cullis. When done, ſkim the 
ſauce, and ſerve with all the roots and ham, Dalrymple, 125. 


Mutton Cutlets en Surtout, os in Diſguiſe. 


Cut cutlets in the common way, and ſimmer them with 
| broth to about three parts, with a faggot of ſweet herbs z re- 
duce the ſauce till no more remains than what will bathe the 
eutlets ; garniſh them with force-meat round, made of fillet 
of veal, ſuet, chopped parſley, ſhallots, pepper and ſalt, and 
bread-crumbs ſoaked in cream, all being well pounded ; add 
three yolks of eggs, then baſte your cutlets with eggs and 
bread-crumbs ; bake in the oven till of a good colour; ſerve 
| With conſomme ſauce, gravy, &c. Clermont, 133. 


Mutton Chops in Diſguiſe. 


Take as many mutton chops as you want; rub them with 
pepper, ſalt, nutmeg, and a little parſley ; roll each chop in 
alt a ſheet of white paper, well buttered on the inſide, 1 
ERS | rolled 
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rolled on each and cloſe, Have ſome thogs'-lard, or beef, 
dripping, boiling in a ftew-pan ; put in the ſteaks, fry them 
bf a fine brown, lay them in your diſh, and garniſh with 
fried parſley; throw ſome all over, have a little good gravy 
in a cup, but take great care you do not break the paper, nor 
have any fat in the diſh ; but let them be well drained. 


To broil Mutton Steaks. © 


Cut your ſteaks half an inch thiek; when your gridiron is 


hot, rub it with freſh fuet, lay on your ſteaks, keep turning 


. them as quick as poſſible; if you do not take great care, the 


fat that drops from them will ſmoak them. When they are 


enough, put them into a hot difh, rub them well with but- 


ter, flice a ſhallot very thin into a ſpoonful of water, pour it 

on them with a ſpoonful of muſhroom catchup and ſalt ; ſerye 

them up hot. .Raffald, 71, F 

PT Mutton Steaks baked. 

Cut a foin of mutton into ſteaks, ſeaſon them with pepper 

and falr, butter a difh and lay them in; take a quart of milk, 
ſix eggs well beat, and four ſpoonfuls of flour; beat the flour 
and 15 together in a little milk, and then put the reſt to it; 

put in fe 

and ſend it to table, 


* 
— 


alf an hour will bake it. Maſon, 167, 
SL Speeps 7. ongues Provence faſhion, 

Fry fliced onions in butter; when half done, add a little 
flour, chopped parfley, a clove of garlick, pepper and ſalt, 2 
Httle culks, and a glaſs of white wine; let it ſtew till the 


onions are done, then add as many ſplit tongues (being ready 
| boiled) as you think proper; ſtew them a quarter of an hour 


in the ſauce; ferve all together, Garniſh the diſh with fried 
bread, © Dalrymple, 117. | 8 


Sbeeps Ti ongues as Fricandeau. 


Boil them to three parts, peel and lard them, then ſtew them 
in good gravy, with a faggot of ſweet herbs, three cloves, and 
2 ſlice of ham. When done, reduce the ſauce to a glaze, and 

glaze them as a fricandeau. Clermont, 125. Sheep 


beaten ginger and ſalt, pour it over the ſteaks, 


r 


6 © 0 


* 
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Sheeps' Tongues Royal faſhion. 

Boil as the former; then lard them quite through; mari- 
nade them an hour in a little pepper and falt, chopped parfleyg 
ſhallots, and muſhrooms ; put a few flices of lard under and 
| over, add a little gravy, a glaſs of white wine, with all the 

ſeaſonings. When done, take out the ſlices of lard, fkim the 
ſauce, add a little cullis, or butter rolled in flour, the juice 
| of half a lemon, and ſerve it upon the tongues, Dalrymple, 
ms 2 Be 
| Sheeps Tongues plain family faſhion. 
Split ready boiled tongues in two; marinade in melted 
| butter, pepper and ſalt, chopped parſley, and ſhallots ; roll 
them in bread-crumbs, and broil them ſlowly; ſerve them 
with a ſauce made of a ſpoonful. of vinegar, a bit of butter 
rolled in flour and broth, grated nutmeg, and chopped ſhal- 
lots; reduce the ſauce, and ſerye it under the tongues, Dx . 
Pont, 116. | | : 


Sheeps 7 rotters of different faſhions. 


When well ſcalded, boil them in water till you can take £ Eo 


out the great bone; then ſplit and clean them properly; boil 
them again till they are very tender, and dreſs them in what 
manner you pleaſe, either- as a fricaſſee, or with a cullis 
ſauce, &c. taking care to make the ſauce reliſhing. Cler- 
mont, 129. ZR, | N 


Sheeps' Trotters fried in pafte. 


The trotters being firſt brazed or ſtewed, bone them with=- 
out cutting them ; roll them in good force-meat, then dip 
them in thick batter made of flour, white wine, one egg, and 
a little oil, pepper, and ſalt; fry them of a good colour, and 
garniſh with fried parſley, OY FE EE 
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5 5 Sheeps* Trotters Aﬀpic. 


5 Aſpic is a ſharp ſauce or jelly, wherein is commonly uſed 
elder or tarragon vinegar, chopped parſley, ſhallots, tarragon 
leaves, pepper and ſalt, oil, muſtard, lemon, any ſorts of 


cold meat. Poultry or game may be ſerved in aſpic, either 
hot or cold. Dabymple, 122. 
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MADE DISHES OF LAMB. 


| To areſs 2 Lamb 's Head. 


B OIL the head and pluck tender, but do not let the liver 
be too much done. Take the head up, hack it. croſs and 
croſs with a knife, grate ſome nutmeg over it, and lay it in 
= a diſh. before a good fire; then grate ſome crumbs of bread, 
ſome ſweet herbs rubbed, a little lemon- peel chopped fine, a 
very little pepper and ſalt, and baſte it with a little butter 
then throw a little flour over it, and juft as it is done do the 
ſame, baſte it and dredge it. Take half the liver, the lights, 
the heart and tongue, chop them very ſmall, with ſix or eight 
ſpoonfuls of gravy or water; firſt ſhake ſome flour over the 
meat, and ftir it together, then put in the gravy or water, a 
good piece of butter rolled in a little flour, a little pepper and 
falt, and what runs from the head in the diſh ; ſimmer all 
together a few minutes, and add half a ſpoonful of vinegar ; , 
pour it into your diſh, lay the head in the middle of the 
mince-meat, have ready the other half of the liver cut thin, 
with ſome ſlices of bacon broiled, .and lay round the head. 
Garniſh the diſh with lemon, and ſend it to table. Glaſſe, 27. 


Lambs Heads with Parſley juice. 


Provide two heads of houſe-lambs, take out the under jay- 
bones, and the bone in the neck; cut out the eyes, and chop 
off the noſtrils; waſh them well, and'let them lay in water 
an hour, blanch them in water, put them into a little ſoup- 
pot, pour enough water to cover them, ſkim it well, and ſęa- 

_ fon with an onion, carrot, a bunch of herbs and parſley, 
whole pepper, and mace; to preſerve their whiteneſs, you 
muſt put in a bit of butter and flour mixed, a ſliced lemon, 
and a morſel of ſuet; let them boil gently till very tender, 
and provide your ſauce with a ladle of broth well * 


F 


- 
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daſh in a glaſs of white wine, a Bit of butter and flour to 
thicken it, pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg ; provide ſome Juice of 
parſley, boil all a few minutes, diſh up your heads, takin 


- the ſkul] bones off with the point of, your knife; peel the 


tongues, and take care not to break the brains, ſqueeze in the 
Juice of lemon or orange, and ſerve them up, _ | 
Sheep or lambs. trotters are frequently done in the ſame 


* 


| Lamb's Head and Puriengnce. 
-Skin the head and fplit it, take the black part out of the 
Water till_it looks white, waſh and clean the purtenance, take 


. mince. your. heart, liver, and lights, very ſmall ; put the 
Winee-meat in a toffing-pan, with, 2 quart of mutton gray, 
a little catchup, pepper and ſalt, half a lemon; thicken it 
with flour and butter, a ff 1 eng good cream, and juſt boil 
it up. When your head is boiled, rub it over, with the yolk 


manner, or with a brown ſauce ; and no bad. diſh they make. 


eyes, then waſh and clean it exceęding well, lay it in wam 


elf the gall, and lay them in water; boil it half an hour, then 


of an egg, ſtrew over it bread-crumbs, a little: ſhred parſley, 
pepper, and ſalt; bafte it well, with butter, and brown it be- 

forte the fire, or with a ſalamandar; put the purtenance on 

2 your diſh, and lay the head over, it. 15 — lemon or . 

= pickle, and ſerve it up. Rapala, 109. Farley (without any - t 
_ -  - cal alterations) 3. ; 
| --'- Alben x. 
= - _ © Waſh it very clean, take the black part from the eyes, and V 
the gall from the liver; lay the head in warm water, boi} the \ 
lights, heart, and part of the liver; chop and flour them, and p 

S toſs them up in a ſauce: pan with ſome gravy, catchup, a lit. al 
tile pepper, ſalt, lemon-juice, and a ſpoonful of cream; boil . 


- the head very White, lay it in the middle of a diſh, the mince- 
meat round it; the other part of the liver fried, with ſome 
very ſmall bits of bacon on the mince-meat, and the brains 
fried in little, cakes, and laid on the rim of the diſh, wit 
ſome criſp parſley put between. Pour a little plain melted 
L/%RC TEINS OO 
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Take a lamb's head, about three parts boiled, chop ſome 
muſhrooms, and fat livers cut in dice; put them in a ſtew- 
pan with a little cullis and white wine, a faggot of ſweet 
herbs, a little chopped ſhallots, pepper, and ſalt; cut the 
tongue in dice, which you mix with the ſauce; then take the 
brains out of the head, and put it in the ragoo or ſauce ; co- 
ver it over with the brains cut in ſlices; baſte them with a 
little of the ſauce, bread-crumbs, and melted butter; bake in 
the oven till of a good colour; ſerve with Pontiff Sauce. Dal- 
B 


To few a Lamb's Head. 755 


In order to ſtew a lamb's 5 head, waſh. it and pick it very 
clean, Lay it in water for an hour, take out the brains, and 


but be careful to avoid breaking the meat. Then take out 
the eyes. Take two pounds of veal, and two pounds of beef 
ſuet, a very little thyme, a good piece of lemon- peel minced, 
a nutmeg grated, and two anchovies: Having chopped all 
theſe well together, ' grate two ſtale rolls, and mix all with the 
yolks of four eggs. Save enough of this meat to make about 
twenty balls. Take half a pint of freſh muſhrooms, clean 
peeled and waſhed, the yolks of fix eggs chopped, half a pint 
of oyſters clean waſhed, or pickled cockles. Mix all theſe 
together ; but firſt ſtew your oyſters, and put to them two 
quarts of gravy, with a blade or two of mace, Tie the head 
with packthread, cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew two hours. 
| While this is doing, beat up the brains with ſome lemon- 
peel cut fine, a little chopped parſtey, half a nutmeg grated, 
| and the yolk of an egg. Fry the brains in little cakes in 
boiling dripping, and fry the balls, and keep them both hot. 
Take half an ounce of truffles and morels, and ftrain the gra- 
vy the head was ſtewed in. Put to it the truffles and morels, 
and a few muſhrooms, and boil all together; then put in the 
reſt of the brains that are not fried, and ſtew them together 
for a minute or two. Pour this over the head, lay the fried 
brains and balls round it, and garniſh with lemon. Farley, 63. 


* + 


* _- Lamb's 


with a ſharp knife carefully extract the bones and the tongue; 7. 


* Lant's Head Cond? faſhion. © 


Take a lamb's head, being done in a white braze ; ſene 
with a ſauce made of verjuice, three yolks of eggs, pepper, 
falt, and a piece of butter, ſcalded chopped parſley, and a lit- 
tle nutmeg, if agreeable; make theſe articles in a liaſon with. 


out boiling, and ſerve upon the head. Clermont, 174. 


To force a Leg of Lamb. 


| Eerefully take out all the meat with a ſharp knife, and 
= - leave the ſkin whole, and the fat on it. Make the lean you 
delt out into a force-meat thus :—To two pounds of meat, add 
two pounds of beef=ſuet cut fine, and beat it in a marble mor- 
tar till it is very fine; take away all the ſkin of the meat and 
ſuet, and then mix it with four ſpoonfuls of grated bread, 
eight or ten cloves, five or ſix large blades of mace dried and 
beaten fine, half a large nutmeg-grated, a little pepper and 
falt, a little lemon- peel cut fine, a very little thyme, ſome 
parſley, and four eggs. Mix all together, put it into the ſkin 
again juſt as it was, in the ſame ſhape ; ſew it up, roaſt it 
and baſte it with butter. Cut the loin into ſteaks, and fry it 
nicely ; lay the leg on the diſh, and the loin round- it, with 
ſtewed cauliflowers all round upon the loin ; pour a pint 
good gravy into the diſh, and ſend it to table. If you do not 
like the cauliflower, it may be omitted. Glafſe, 31, Maſm, 


— . A, — ww ay O£©Al ow. 


Another way. 


= Tanke a large leg of lamb, cut a long flit on the back fide 
ad nd take out the meat; but take great care that you do not 
4 deface the other fide." Then chop the meat ſmall with mar- 
row, half a pound of beef-ſuet, ſome oyſters, an anchor 
waſhed, an onion, ſome ſweet herbs, a little lemon- peel, and 
- ſome beaten mace and nutmeg. Beat all theſe together in i 
mortar, ſtuff it up in the ſhape it was before, ſew it up, and 
_ rub it all over with the yolks of eggs beaten; ſpit it, flour it 
. all over, lay it to the fire, and baſte it with butter. An hour 
= ' will roaſt it. You may bake it if you pleaſe; but then 50% 
muſt butter the diſh, and lay butter over it. Cut the Join 
into ſteaks, ſeaſon them with pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg, be 
Th . „„ mon- 
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med - peel cut fine, and a few ſweet herbs, Fry them in freſh 
butter of a fine brown, then pour out all the butter, put in a 
uarter of a pint of white wine, ſhake it about, and put in 
half a pint of ſtrong gravy, wherein good ſpice has. been 
boiled, a quarter of a pint of oyſters and the liquor, ſome. 
muſhrooms, and a ſpoonful of the pickle, a piece of butter 
rolled in flour, and the yolk of an <8 beat; ſtir all theſe to- 
gether till thick, then lay your leg of lamb in the diſh, and 
the loin round it. Pour the ſauce over it, and garniſh with 
lemon. es . 


11+ Tok boil a Leg of Lamb, and Loin fried. ; | 


Cut your leg from the loin, boil the leg three quarters of 
an hour, .cut the Join in handſome fteaks, beat them with a 
cleaver, and fry them a good brown; then ſtew them a little 
in ſtrong gravy; put your leg on the diſh, and lay your ſteaks 
round it; pour on your gravy, lay round lumps of ſtewed 
ſpinach and criſped parſley on every ſteak. Send it to the ta- 
ble with gooſeberry-ſauce in a boat. Rafald, 108. | 


| Another way. | 

Let, the leg be boiled very white, An hour will do it. Cut 
the loin into ſteaks, dip them into a few crumbs of bread and 
egg, fry them nice and brown, boil a good deal of ſpinach 
and lay in the diſh; put the leg in the middle, lay the loin 
round it, cut an orange in four, and garniſh the diſh, and 
have butter in a cup. Some like the ſpinach boiled, then 
drained, put into a ſauce-pan with z good piece of butter, and 
ſtewed. Glaſſe, 31, 2 


5 


Cut your lamb into ehops, rub it over on both ſides with 
the yolk of an egg, and ſprinkle ſome bread-crumbs, a little 
Aa thyme, marjoram, and winter ſavory, chopped very 
fine, and a little lemon- peel chopped fine; fry it in butter of 
a nice light brown, and ſend it up in a diſh by itſelf, Gar- 
niſh with a good deal of fried parſley, 78 7 | 
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To ragoo a fore-quarier of Lamb. 

Cut off the knuckle-bone; take off the ſkin, lard it all oe 
with bacon, and fry it of a nice light brown, then put it in 
a ſtew- pan, and juſt cover it with mutton gravy, a bunch of 
ſweet herbs, ſome pepper, falt, beaten mace, and a little 
whole pepper; cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew for half an hour; 
pour out the liquor; and take care to keep the lamb hot; iran 
off the gravy,. and have ready half a pint of oyſters fried | 
brown, pour all the fat from them, add them to the gray, 
with two ſpoonfuls of red wine, a few muſhrooms, and a bit 

of butter rolled in flour; boil all together, with the juice of 
half a lemon; lay the lamb in the diſh, and pour the ſauce 
on SR AA c 

Mrs. Glaſſe has a receipt very much reſembling the abo, 

in page 53 of The Art of Cookery. 8 


A fore-quarter of Lamb in Caul. 


Bone a fore-quarter of lamb, taking care not to cut the 
ſkin. Make a force-meat thus :—Cut four onions in dice, 
and fry them in lard or butter; when near done, add a little t 
chopped ſhallots, parſley, powder of baſil, pepper and ſalt to 
"ar taſte ; the yolks of five eggs, half a pint of cream, and 

alf a pint of lamb's blood; fimmer over the fire without 
| boiling till it becomes pretty thick; put this force- meat in the 
lamb, and faſten it well; roll it in caul and roaſt it, baſting 
with butter, or a thin batter and bread-crumbs. When done, 
and of a good colour, ſerve with what ſauce you pleaſe, 
N. B. It may alſo be done without caul or larding. Da: 
rymple, 108. S 5 


: To force a hind-quarter of Houſe Lamb. 


Ciut off the flank, and with a knife raiſe the thick part of 
the meat from the bone. Make a force-meat with ſome ſuet, 
a few ſcalded oyſters cut ſmall, ſome grated bread, a little 
beaten mace, pepper and ſalt, mixed up with the yolks of two 
eggs; ſtuff it with this under where the meat is raiſed up, and 
under the kidney. Let it be half roaſted, then put it in a large 
fiew-pan, with a quart of mutton gravy ; cover it, and 5 - 
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very gently. When it is enough, take it up and keep it 
= lin off his fat and ſtrain the 2 add to it a zlafs of | 
Madeira, one ſpoonful of walnut: catchup, half a lemon, a 
little chyan, half a pint of ſtewed oyſters, with a piece of but- 
| ter rolled in flour ; pour it ovgr the lamb. Maſon, 173, 


' Two hind-quarters of Lamb with Spinach, 
Take your two quarters of Jamb, truſs your knuckles in 
nicely, and lay it in ſoak two or three hours in ſome milk, co- 
riander ſeed, a little ſalt, two or three onions, and parſley ; put 
it boiling in but little water, ſkim it well, put in ſome flour 
and water well mixed, a lemon or two pared and fliced, a bit 
of ſuet, and a little bunch of onions and parſley ; ftir it well 
from the bottom, and boil it gently, and theſe ingredients 
will make it as white as a curd, Prepare your ſpinach as for 
the ham, with this difference—inſtead of cullis with that ſea- 
ſoning, put to it about a pint of cream, a bit of butter mixed 
with flour, a little pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg ; ftir it over a 
ſlow ſtove till it is of a nice conſiſtence, ſqueeze in the juice 
of a lemon, pour it into the-diſh, and lay your lamb upon 

it, after draining it from fat and water, — take off any of 
your ſeaſonings that may chance to hang to it. a 
A neck of veal is frequently done in the ſame way, taking 
the chine· bone off, and trimming it neatly. . Verral, 5 3. 


Fe 7A 0 force a hind-quarter of Lamb. 


Take a hind-quarter and cut off the ſhank; raiſe the thick 
part of the fleſh from the bone with a knife, ſtuff the place 
with white force-meat, and ſtuff it under the kidney ; half 
roaſt it, then put it in a toſſing- pan, with a quart of mutton 
gravy ; cover it cloſe up, and let it ftew gently. When it is 
enough, take it up, and lay it in your diſh, ſkim the fat off 
the gravy, and ftrain it; then put in a glaſs of Madeira wine, 
one ſpoonful of walnut catchup, two of browning, half a le- 
mon, a little chyan, half a pint of oyſters ; thicken it with a 
little butter rolled in flour ; pour your gravy hot on your lamb, 


Fad 


and ſerve it up, Rafald, 109. 
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5 


reduce it to a glaze, and glaze the larded 


8 
' 2 
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© Take a neck or loin of lamb, half roaſt it, take it up, eit 
ſteaks, then take half a pound of rice boiled in a quatt 


it into 
of water ten minutes, put it into a quart of good gravy, with 
two or three blades of mace, and a little nutmeg. ' Do it over 


a ſtove or ſlow fire till the rice begins to be thick; then take 


it off, ſtir in a pound of butter, and when that is quite melt. 
ed, ſtir in the yolks of ſix eggs, firſt beat; then take a dif 
and butter it all over, he 
and ſalt over them; dip them in a little melted butter, lay 


them into the diſb, pour the gravy which comes out of then 
over them, and then the rice; beat the yolks of three * 
an 


and pour all over; ſend it to the oven, and bake' it better t 
half an hour. Glaſſe, " ow LO 8 


” 


AI. Maſon, in page 72 of the Lady's Afſiſtant, has the 
above receipt, with only a little variation of the language. 


Soulder of Lamb Dauphin faſhion. . 


| | by Bone a ſhoulder of lamb all to the ſhank-bone; make: 


force - meat of fat livers, chopped muſhrooms or truffles, ſen | 
| pper, ſalt, 


ped lard or butter, chopped parſley and ſhallots, 
and three yolks of yolks ; mix it well, and put © in the ſhoul- 


der; faſten it well to hinder the force-meat from getting out; 
then put it in a pan of much its bigneſs, with a little broth 
and white wine, a faggot of parſley and ſweet herbs, pepper, 
ſalt, and flices of bacon over; ſtew it ſlowly till done, and 


ſerve it upon ſtewed ſpinach, or on — of garden greens 
ragoo, or ſauce, you think proper. Dalrymple, 16. 


24» L. Shoulder of Lamb neighbour faſhion. 


Prepare the ſhoulder as the preceding; make a force-mat 


of roaſted fowls, calf's udder or ſuet, bread-crumbs ſoaked in 
- cream, chopped parſley, ſhallots, pepper, ſalt, and four yolks 


of eggs; then fill the ſhoulder with it, and make it as round 
as poſſible ; faſten it well, that the force-meat may not get 


- Gut; then lard it, and ſtew it in broth, with a fag ot of ſweet | 


*herbs. When done, ſtrain the ſauce through a lawn ſieye, 


* 
* — 


What ſauce or ragoo you pleaſe. 5 


KA, : 6 


over, take the fteaks, and put a little pepper 


part, Serve win 
Lani 


We 1 


2 * 
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Blanch your ſweetbreads, and put into " water A while, 
put them into a ſtew-pan with A ladle of broth, with peppe 
falt, a ſmall bunch of green onions and parſley, and a 2 
of mace; ſtir in a bit of butter with flour, and ew all about 
half an hour. Make ready a liaſon of two - 72 eggs and 
eream, with a little minced pa arſley and nutmeg ; put in tops 
| of aſparagus that you are to have ready dolle ; and pour in 
our liaſon, and take care it does not ale add ſome juice 
of lemon or orange, and ſend it to table. Vou may make uſe 
of peas, young gooſeberries, or kidney beans for = and all 
a, diſh. Verral, 118, 


7 405 4 Diſh of Lambs Bi. 


Skin the ſtones and ſplit them, lay them on a a ao. 
with the ſweetbreads and liver, and dredge them well with 
flour, and fry them in boifing lard or butter a light brown; 
then lay them on a fieve to drain; fry a good quantity of 
parſley, lay your dits on the iſh, arid the — in lumps 
over it. Pour me burter ſound 2225 Fr re. 282. 


* whe 
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"Lak Chops en ch. 


Havin eut a 100 of lamb into chope, put yolks oF; 
| both les, and ſtrew btead-crumbs op, pu yo with Sg 
cloves and mace, pepper and ſalt, mixed; fry them of a nice 
light brown, and put'them round in a diſh, as cloſe as you 
can; leave a hole inthe middle to put the following ſauce in: 
—all forts of f e herbs and parſley pped fine, ſtewed a 
little in ſome good thick gravy. Garniſh with Jn pet; ene 


825 ** 5 | k he ny Foy. A, 2885 4 6 nn 


| Lamb Chops 1 . 7 
Keg e HP lamb in 5 and land we 


lide ; ſeaſon them with beaten cloves, mace, and: w—_— . 5p 


little pepper and ſalt; put them into a 5 RM. 8 "4 
> uppermoſt ; put in half a pint of gravy; 8 & wt of. "rh >, 4 


"an an onion, a * ſweet herbs, ſtew 
4 


' 


2 . 


152 , Maude Diſſs o Lamb: 


till tender; take the chops out, ſkim the fat clean off, 20d 
take out the onion and ſweet herbs; - thicken the gravy with, 
little butter rolled in flour; add a- ſpoonful of browning, , 
ſpoonful of catchup, and one. of lemon-pickle. Boil It up 
till it is ſmooth, put in the chops, larded fide down, flew then 
up gently for a minute or two; take the chops out, and put 
the larded fide uppermoſt in the diſh, and the ſauce over then, 
_ Garniſh, with lemon, and pickles of any fort. You may a 
_ truffles and morels, and pickled muſhrooms, in the ſauce, if 
you pleaſe ; or you may do the chops without larding. 
15 . E6Geraß Lamb Steaks. © 
Pepper and ſalt them, fry them. When enough, lay then 
in a diſh, pour out the butter, ſhake a little flour into the par 
pour in a little beef broth, a little catchup and walnut pickle; 
boil this up, ſtirring it; put in the ſteaks, and give them: 


{ [4 a # 


7 Houſe Lamb | Steaks. 05 


- Seaſon them with pepper, ſalt, nutmeg, grated lemon- peel, 
and parſley chopped (but dip them firſt in egg); fry then 
quick, thicken ſome good gravy, add a very little red wine, 

catchup, and ſome oyſters ; boil theſe together, put in the 
ſteaks; juſt heat them. Palates may be added ſtewed tender, 
* force-meat balls, and hard eggs. 5 
N. B. It is a very good dick, and convenient when poultry 

are dear. Maſon, 17 f. 8 | E 


To fry a Neck or Loin of Lamb. 15 


Cut it into thin ſteaks, beat them with a rolling- pin, fr 
them in half a pint of ale, ſeaſon them with a little ſalt, and 
cover them cloſe. When enough, take them out of the pan, 
lay them in a plate before the ire to keep hot, and pour al 
out of the pan into a baſon ; then put in half a pint of whit 
= wine, a few capers, the yolks of two eggs beat, with a little 
== nutmeg and a little ſalt ; add to this the liquor they were fried 
= in, and keep ſtirring it one way all the time till it is thick, thet 
put in the lamb, keep ſhaking the pan for a minute or tuo, 
lay the ſteaks in the diſh, pour the ſauce over them, and = 
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Made Diſbes of Lamb. 353 


diſh with that and lemon. Glaſſe, 53. 


** | 8 =; 
Lambs Ears with Sorrel. 


In London ſuch things as theſe, or calves ears, tajls, or the. 
ears of ſheep, ready for uſe, or perhaps in ſome other great 
markets, are always to be had of the butchers or tripemen. 

About a dozen of lambs? ears will make a ſmall diſh, and 


they muſt be ſtewed tender in a braze; take a large handful + 
of ſorrel, chop it a little, and ſtew it in a ſpoonful of broth 


and a morſel of butter; pour in a ſmall ladle of cullis, a lit- - 


ſome parſley in a plate before the fire to criſp. Garniſh your | | 


tle pepper and ſalt, and nutmeg ; ſtew it a few minutes, and 


diſh up the ears upon it, nicely twiſted up. Verral, 119. 


| Lambs Rumps fried of a bright colour. 


The rumps being brazed or boiled, make a light batter of 
flour, one egg, a little ſalt, white wine, and a little oil; fry 
them of a good colour, and ſerve with fried parſley Mails, 
You may alſo put them to any ſauce' you think proper, being 
brazed ot boiled, Clermont, 179. of ark 
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- . MADE DISHES OF PORK, &c. 


Jo barbecue a Pig. 


| JTDRES S a pig of ten weeks old as if it were to be roaſted; 


make a force-meat of two anchovies, ſix ſage-Jeaves, and 
the liver of the pig, all chopped very ſmall ; then put them 


Into a marble mortar, with the crumb of half a penny loaf, 


four ounces of butter, half a tea-ſpoonful of chyan pepper, 
and half a pint of red wine ; beat them all together to a paſte, 
put it in your pig's belly, and few it up; lay your pig down 
at a good diſtance before a large briſk fire, ſinge it well, put 
In your dripping-pan three bottles of red wine, baſte it with 
the wine all the time it is roaſting. When it is half roaſted, 
put under your pig two _ loaves; if you have not wine 
enough, put in more. When your pig is near enough, take 
the Joaves and ſauce out of your dripping-pan, put to the 
fauce one anchovy chopped ſmall, a bundle of ſweet herbs, 
and half a lemon. Boil it a few minutes, then draw your pig, 
put a ſmall lemon or apple in the pig's mouth, and a leaf on 
each fide; ſtrain your ſauce, and pour it on them boiling hot; 


lay barberries and ſlices of lemon round it, and ſend it up 
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whole to table. It is a grand bottom diſh. It will take four 
hours roaſting. Raffald, 11r. Farley, with the alteration of 


a few words, 114. 


Mrs. Glaſſe, page 67, has the above receipt, with only this 
difference ſnie recommends two bottles of port and one of 
Madeira for baſting. Mrs. Raguld three bottles of port, and 
no Madeira. e 
| 4 Another way. OT 

Take à pig nine or ten weeks old, ſcalded, &c. as for 
roaſting ; make a ſtuffing with a few ſage leaves, the liver - | 


Pg 
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the pig, and two anchovies” boned, waſhed, and cut v 
{mall ; put them into 2 mortar with ſome crumbs of bread, 
2 quarter of a pound of butter, a very little chyan pep- 
r, and half a pint of {Madeira pine; beat them to 
And ſew it up in the, pig, lay it down at a great diſtance ta a 
large briſk fire, ſinge it well; put into the dripping- pan two 
bottles of Madeira wine, and baſte it well all the time it is 
roaſting. When it is half - roaſted, put into the dripping- pan 
two French rolls. If there is not wine enough in the drip- 
ping- pan, add more. When the pig is near enough, take the 
rolls and ſauce, and put them into a ſauce- pan; add to them 
ene anchovy cut ſmall, a bunch of ſweet herbs, and the juice 
of a lemon. Take up the pig, put an apple in its mouth, and 
aroll on each ſide; then ſtrain the ſauce over it. 
Some barbecue a pig of ſix or ſeven; years old, and flick 
blanched almonds all over it; but baſte it with Madeira in 


* 


the ſame manner. Maſon, 185. 
E dreſs 4 Pig au Pere Duillet. 


Cut off the head, and divide it into quarters; lard them 
with bacon, ſeaſon them with mace, cloves, pepper, nutmeg, 
and ſalt. Lay a layer of fat bacon at the bottom of a kettle, 
| lay the head in the middle, and the quarters round ; then put 
in a bay-leaf, an onion ſliced, lemon, carrots, parſnips, parſ- 

ley, and chives; cover it again with bacon, put in a quart of 


— 


broth, ſtew it over the fire for an hour, and then take it up. . 
Put your pig into a ſtew- pan or kettle, pour in a bottle f 


white wine, cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew for an hour very 
ſoftly. - If you would ſerve it cold, let it ſtand till it is cold, . 
then drain it well, and wipe it that it may look white, and 
lay it in a diſh with the head in the middle and the quarters 
round, then throw ſome green parſley all over. Or any one 
of the quarters is. a pretty little diſh, laid on water creſſes. If 
you would have it hot, whilſt your pig is ſtewing in the wine, 
take the firſt gravy it was ſtewed in, and ſtrain it, ſkim off 
all the fat, then take a ſweebread cut into five or fix ſlices, 
ſome truffles, morels, and muſhrooms ; ſtew all together till 
they are enough, thicken it with the yolks of two eggs, or 
a pice of butter rolled in flour; and when your pig is enough, 
take it out and lay it in your diſh ; put the wine it was ſtewed _ 
in to the ragoo, then pour all over the pig, and garniſh with 
lemon, Maſm, 185. Glaſſe, 66. Farley, 67. 4 Pig 


| 
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YO A Pig Matelot. 


Gut and ſcald your pig, cut off the head and pettitoes, then 
cut your pig in four quarters, put them with the head and toes 
into cold water; cover the bottom of a ſtew- pan with ſlicez 
of bacon, and place over them the ſaid quarters, with the 
pettitoes and the head cut in two. Seaſon the whole with 

pepper, ſalt, thyme, bay-leaf, an onion, and a bottle of white 
wine; lay over more ſlices of bacon, put over it a quart of 
water, and let it boil. Take two large eels, ſkin. and gut 
them, and cut them about fiye or ſix inches long. When your 
pig is half done, put in your cels, then boil a dozen of large 
craw-ſiſh, cut off the claws, and take off the ſhells of the 
tails; and when the pig and eels are enough, lay firſt your pig 

and the pettitoes round it, but do not put in the bead (it 
will be a pretty diſh cold) then lay your eels and craw-fiſh 
over them, and take the liquor they were ſtewed in, ſkim of 
all the fat, then add to it half a pint of ſtrong gravy, thick- 
ened-with a little piece of butter rolled in flour, and a ſpoon- 
ful of 'browning, and pour over it; then garniſh with cray- 

Aſh: and lemon. This will do for a firſt courſe, or remove, 

Fry the brains and lay round, and all over the diſh,, 


Collared Pig. 


When the pig is ſcalded, &c. cut off the head and feet, and 
done it without cutting the ſkin ; cut ſome of the fleſh to chop 
with beef ſuet, pepper and ſalt, four or hve yolks of eggs, 
chopped parſley, muſhrooms, ham and bacon, truffles, piſta- 
chio-nuts, a few ſweet almonds and hard yolks of eggs, bread- 
crumbs ſoaked in cream; lay a layer of this force- meat upon 
the pig, then thin ſlices of ham and ſlices of pig's fleſh, and 
ſo on till all is uſed ; roll it up in the ſkin, and tie it very 
tight in a cloth or roller, with or without ſlices of lard round 
it; ' boil it in broth, with a pint of white wine, a faggot of 
ſweet herbs, three cloves, and three bay-leaves ; boil it about 
an hour and a half on a ſlow fire. When done, let it cool 
in the braze. Serve cold, whole or fliced. 
N. B. In this, as in moſt other receipts, ſome of the above 
articles are'hard to be got at all times, and ſometimes diſliked 
by the eaters. To abviate which, it is left to the judgment 
of the cook to add or diminiſh as he or ſhe ſhall ſee neceſſary. 


Clermont, 148. | | © 0090 


/ 
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Kill a fine young roaſting pig, dreſs off the hair and draw 
it, and waſh it clean ; rip it open from one end to the other, 


and take out all the bones; rub it all over with pepper and 
falt, a little cloves and mace beaten fine, fix ſage leaves and 


ſweet herbs chopped ſmall ; roll up your pig tight, and bind 


it with a fillet ; fill the pot you intend to boil it in with ſoft 
water, a bunch of ſweet herbs, ſome pepper-corns, ſome 
cloves and mace, a handful of ſalt, and a pint of vinegar; 
when the liquor boils, put in your pig ; boil. it till it is ten- 
der; take it up, and when it is almoſt cold, bind it over again, 
put it into an earthen pan, and pour the liquor your, pig was 
boiled in over it, and always keep it covered. When you 
want it, take it out of the pan, untie the fillet as far'as you 
want to cut it, then cut it in ſlices, and lay it in your diſh, 
Garniſh with parſley. Glaſſe, 65. Maſon, 186, 
To babe a Pig. FI 
When neceſſity obliges you to bake a pig, lay it in a diſh, 
flour it well all over, and rub the pig over with butter, But- 
ter the diſh in which you intend to put it, and put it in the 
oven. Take it out as ſoon as it is enough, and having rubbed 
it over with a butter cloth, put it into the oven again till it 
is dry; then take it out, lay it in a diſh, and cut it up. Take 
off the fat from the diſh it was baked in, and ſome good gra- 
vy will remain at the bottom. Add to this a little veal gravy, 
with a piece of butter rolled in flour, and boil it up; put it 
ray diſh, with the brains and, ſage in the belly. Far- 


A Pig in Fely, 


Truſs a pig as for roaſting, much of its length with a ſmall 
knuckle of veal, three or four calf's feet, 4ccording to their 
bigneſs, a little ham, a large faggot of parſley, ' ſhallots, a 
ſprig of thyme, two bay-leaves, two cloves of garlick, ſix 
cloyes, a bit of nutmeg, whole pepper, and a little ſalt; co- 
Ver it over or not with ſlices of bacon; put to it a bottle of 
White wine, and twice as much broth; let it ſte about an 
hour lowly, as it will be apt to crack, When done, take the 
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Dalrymple, 140. 


pan, with a pint of Rheniſh or 
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ntly, wipe it clean, and put all the reſt in another 
to ſimmer for ſome time; then clean the pan the pig was 


in, and garniſh the bottom with green parſley, boiled cray. 


or prawns, in a pretty form; then lay the pig upon this, 


' the back uppermoſt; then ſift and skim the broth very well, 


and add the juice of four lemons, the whites of eight e 

beat up with the ſhells, and boil till it is quite clear; ſtrain 
It through a jelly-bag, and pour it upon the pig ; it ſhould be 
2 covered with the jelly; let it cool. When ready to uſe, 
ip the pan in warm water, and turn it over upon a napkin, 


Another way. © 

Take a pig and cut it into 1 put it into a fley- 
r Liſbon. wine, a quart of wa- 

ter, a little lemon-peel, the juice of three or four lemons, two 

or three cloves; ſtew it over a very flow fire for two hours, 


take it up, lay the pig in the diſh it is intended for; ſtrain 
the liquor, and when it is cold, skim off the fat; leave the 


| ſettling at the bottom; warm the jelly again, and pour over 


Ivy 


the pig ; ſerve it up cold in the jelly 
. | Another way. 


Cut it into quarters, and lay it into your ſtew-pan ; put in 
one calf's foot, and the pig's feet, a pint of Rhenifh wine, 


the juice of four lemons, and one quart of water, three or 


four blades of mace, two or three cloves, ſome fait, and a very 
little piece of lemon-peel ; ſtove it, or do it over a flow fir 


two hours; then take it up, lay the pig into the diſh you 
intended for it, then ſtrain the liquor, and when the jelly is 


cold, skim off the fat, and leave the ſettling at the bottom. 
Beat up the whites of fix eggs, and boil up with the jelly 


about ten minutes, and put it through a bag till it is clear; 
ten pour the jelly over the pig, and ſerve it up cold in ibe 
©» roi ca 


P dreſsa Pig like a fat Lamb, 


Take a fat pig, cut off its head, flit and truſs it up like 2 
lamb. When it is ſlit through the middle and skinned, par- 


boil it a little, then throw ſape parſley over it, roaſt it and 


dredge 


.» 
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dedge it. Let your ſauce be half a pound of butter, and 
| pint of cream, ſtirring it all together till it is ſmooth ; then 
pour it over, and fend it to table. 


Pig White Monk's-faſhion.  * 

Bone the pig thoroughly, except the head and feet; take 
care not to cut the ſkin ; make a force-meat with fillet of veal, 
beef-ſuet, chopped parſley, ſhallots, muſhrooms, pepper and 
falt, crumbs of bread-ſoaked in cream, and the yolks of fix 
raw eggs; cut dice of ham and bacon to mix with the force- 
meat; ſtuff the pig with this as if it was whole, tie it well in 
a napkin, and cover or not the back with thin ſlices of bacon z. 
boil it in broth and- a pint of white wine, with a faggot of 
parſley, ſhallots, a clove of garlick, ſliced onions, carrots, | 
and other roots, whole pepper, and ſalt. When done, if to 
be ſerved hot, wipe it clean, and ſerve with what ſauce you 
pleaſe. If for cold, let it cool in the braze, then take off the 
napkin, ſcrape the fat gently off, and ſerve upon a napkin. 
Garniſh with green parſley, Clermont, 19. 

To dreſs a Pig the French way. 


Spit your pig, lay it down to the fire, let jt roaſt till it is 
thoroughly warm, then cut it off the ſpit, and divide it into 
twenty pieces, Set them to ſtew in half a pint of white wine 
and a pint of ſtrong broth, ſeaſoned with grated nutmeg, pep- 
per, two onions cut ſmall, and ſome ſtripped thyme. Let it 
ſtew an hour, then put to it half a pint of ſtrong gravy, a 
piece of butter rolled in flour, ſome anchovies, and a ſpoonful - 
of vinegar, or muſhroom pickle. When it is enough, lay it 
in your diſh, and pour the gravy over it, then garniſh with 
orange and lemon. : | „ 8 


To dreſs Pigs Pettitoes. 

Put your pettitoes into a ſauce-pan with half a pint of wa- 
ter, a blade of mace, a little whole pepper, a bundle of ſweet 
herbs, and an onion. Let them boil five minutes, then take 
out the liver, lights, and heart, mince them very fine, grate 
a little nutmeg over them, and ſhake a little flour on them; 
let the feet do till they are tender, chen take them out and 
ſtrain the liquor, put all together with a little ſalt, and a 
A LEED, Do Ss 
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\ 1 er of butter as big as a walnut; ſhake the ſauce-pan often, | 

Et it r five or ſix minutes, then cut ſome ce-pu d ſippet 

and lay round the diſh; lay the mince-meat and ſauce in the 

middle, and the pettitoes ſplit round. it. Vou may add the 
Juice of half a lemons, or a very little . | 


' Another Way. 


Boil the heart, liver, and: lights, a few minutes (let the 
150 do till tender); ſhred them, take a little of the liquor 
| they were boiled in, ſome pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg, a little 

- grated lemon-peel ; ſtir in the mince with a bit of butter and 
our, and give it a boil up. Serve it with the feet Plit 85 


on the mp and _ ex tine Maſon, 187. | 


A ragoo of Pigs Feet and Ears. 


-Yaviox boiled the feet and ears, ſplit the feet down the 
middle, and cut the ears in narrow ſlices. - Dip them in but- 
ter and fry them brown. Put a little beef-gravy in a toffing- | 

, with a tea-ſpoonful of lemon-pickle, a large one of 
muſhroom catchup, the ſame' of browning, and a little ſalt, 
Thicken it with. a lump of butter rolled in flour, and put in 
your feet and ears. Let them boil gently, and when they are 

enough, lay your feet in the middle of the diſh, and the ears 
round them; then ſtrain your gravy, pour it over them, and 


i garnith with cured pee: Tariq, 79. 


r Another way. 


Take them's out of the ſauce, ſplit them, dip them in cer 
| Wen in bread-crumbs and chopped parſley ; fry them in hogs | 
lard, drain them; cut the ears in long narrow flips, flour 
them, put them into ſome good gravy ; add catchup, morels 
and pickled muſhrooms ; ftew them, pour them into the diſh, 


and lay on the feet. 
Or they are very good dipped i in butter and fried, eat with 
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|» melted butter 1 all | . 
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7 147 down our leg to a good: TRY into the dripping-pa 
ano bones 5 red wine, baſte your pork with it all the time 
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it is roaſting. When it is enough, take up what is left in the 

an, put to it two anchovies, the yolks of three eggs boiled 
hard and pounded fine, with a quarter of a pound of butter 
and half a lemon, a bunch of ſweet herbs, a tea-ſpoonful of 
jemon-pickle, a ſpoonful of catchup, and one of tatragon vi- 
negar, or a little tarfagon ſhred ſmall'; boil them a few mi- 
nutes, then draw your pork, and cut the ſkin down from the 
bottom of the ſhank in rows an inch broad, raiſe every other 
row, and roll it to the ſhank ; ſtrain your ſauce, and pour it 
in boiling hot, lay oyſter patties all round the pork, and ſprigs 


* 


of green parſley. RNaffald, 111. 

A. 5 Maſon, page 175, has neat]: the fame receipt as the 
above; the only difference is, that ſhe omits the lemon-pickle 
and tarragon, as well as the green parſley for garniſh. , - 


bfg -c Port.” 


Take a chine of pork that has hung four or five days 4 make 
four holes in the lean, and ſtuff it with a little of the fat leaf, 


chopped very ſmall, ſome parſley, thyme, a little ſage and _ 


ſhallot cut very fine, ſeaſoned with pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg. - 
Jt muſt be ſtuffed pretty thick. Have ſome good gravy in the 
diſh, For ſauce, apple-ſauce and potatoes. 5 


BT 


. Another way, 


. £ 


Make a ſtuffing of the fat leaf of pork; parſley; thyme; 
ſage, eggs, crumbs of bread; ſeaſon it with pepper, ſalt, 
ſhallot, and nutmeg, and ſtuff it thick; then roaſt it gently; 
and when it is about a quarter roaſted, cut the'ſkin in lips 
and make your ſauce with apples, lemon-peel, two or thtee 
cloves, and a blade oFmace ; ſweeten it with ſugar, put ſome 
butter in, and have muſtard in a cup; Glaſſe, 64. | 

3 3 Another way. Fs | 5 

Take a chine that has been hung about # month, boil it 
half an hour, then take it up and make holes in it all over 
the lean part, one inch from another, ſtuff them betwixt the 
joints with ſhred parſley, rub it all over with the yolk of eggs, 
ſtrew over it bread-crumbs, baſte it, and ſet it in a Daten 


7 G \ 


two days; have ready a pickle of ſalt and water, with about 


— 
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: oven. When it is enough, lay round it boiled broccoli, 00 
ſtewed ſpinach. Garniſh with parſley. Rafald, 112. 


Hog's Head au Sanglier, or Wild-boar faſhion. 
Cut the head cloſe to the ſhoulder, bone the neck pat, 
part the fleſh from the noſe as far as the eyes, cut off the bone, 
lard the inſide with bacon, ſeaſoned with pepper, ſalt, and 
ſpices ; rub it all over with ſalt, and half an ounce of pounded 
ſaltpetre; put it in a pickle-pan, with half a handful of ju. 
Niper-berries, ſweet herbs, ſix laurel-leaves, baſil, eight 
|  Cloves, whole pepper, and half a handful of coriander-ſeed; 
let it lie for about eight days, rubbing it every day; then take 

it out and wipe it dry; tie it well, boil it with three pints of 
red wine, and as much water as will properly boil it, with 
onions, carrots, a large faggot of ſweet herbs, two cloves of 

arlic, four cloves, and two pounds of hogs'-lard ; when near 
done, taſte the braze, and add ſalt, if neceflary ; when it 
gives under the finger, it is done; let it cool in the braze; 
Revs cold upon a napkin. You may garniſh with bay- leaves 
or parſley, according to fancy. | | 
Ni. B. You may Treſs it without the hogs'-lard, as directed, 
Dalrymple, 143. | 

A Hog's Head like Brawn. 


Waſh it well, boil it till the bones will come out; when 
cold, put the inſide of the cheeks together, with ſalt between; 
put the ears round the ſides, put the cheeks into a cloth, prels 
them into a ſieve, or any thing round, put on a weight for 


a pint of malt boiled together; when cold, put in the head. 
Ew: | Han a-la-braze. 

Take off the ſkin, clear the knuckle, and lay it in wat 
to freſhen, Then tie it about with a ſtring, and take ſlices of 
bacon and beef; beat and ſeaſon them well with ſpices and 

- ſweet herbs, and lay them in the bottom of a kettle, witi 
- onions, parſnips and carrots ſliced, with ſome chives and 


: Fa in your ham the fat fide uppermoſt, and cove! 
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Nude Diſhes of Pork, &c. a 
lay on ſome ſliced roots and herbs, the ſame as under it. Co- 
ver it, and ſtop it cloſe with paſte. Put fire. both over and 
under it, and let it ſtew twelve hours with a very ſlow fire. 
Put it into a pan, dredge it well with grated bread, and brown 
it with a hot iron; or put it into the oven, and bake it an 
hour. Then ſerve it upon a clean napkin. Garniſh with 
raw parſley. If it is to be eaten hot, make a ragoo thus: 
take a veal ſweetbread, ſome livers of fowls, cocks'-combs, 


muſhrooms, and truffles. Toſs them. up in a pint of good 
gravy, ſeaſoned with ſpice to your taſte; thicken it with a 


jiece of butter rolled in flour, and a glaſs of red wine. Then 
— your ham as above, and let it ſtand a quarter of an 
hour to drain the fat out. Take the liquor it was ſtewed in, 
ſtrain it, sxim off all the fat, put it into the gravy, and boil 
it up with a ſpoonful of browning. Sometimes you may ſerve 
it up with carp-ſauce, and ſometimes with a ragoo of craw« 
fiſh, Farley, 135. | 


To roaſt a Ham, or a Gammon of Bacon. 


Half boil your ham or gammon, then take off the ſkin, 
dredge it with oatmeal ſifted very fine, baſts it with freſh but- 
ter; it will make a ſtronger froth than either flour or bread- 
crumbs, then roaſt it. When it is enough, diſh it up, and 
pour brown gravy on your diſh. Garniſh with green parſley, 


and ſend it to table. Raſfald, 112. 


To force Hogs Ears. 


Take two or three pair of ears, parboil them, or take them 
ſouſed; then take an anchovy, ſome ſage, ſome parſley, half 
a pound of ſuet Chopped ſmal}, ſome crumbs of bread, and a 
little pepper; mix all of them togther with the yolk of an 
egg, ſtuff them, and fry them in freſh butter till they are of a 


light brown; then pour away all the fat, and put to them 


half a pint of very rich gravy, a glaſs of Madeira, three tea- 
ſpoonfuls of muſtard, a little bit of butter rolled in flour, a a 


ſmall onion whole, and a little pepper; cover them cloſe, 


ſtew them very gently for half an hour, and ſhake the pan of- 


ten. When they are enough, take them out, and pour the 


ſauce over them, but firſt take out the onion. To impreve 

the diſh, the meat may be fliced from the feet, and added. 

Put in ſalt enough to give . 2 proper flavour. Maſen, 180, 
e 2 SY 
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Hogs' Ears d- la- St.-Menhoult. 
7 2 Wo | 


One feet and ears for this is quite enough; blanch them iq 
water, ſplit the feet, and with a couple of ſlices of bacon, and 

a flat ſtick like a bit of lath, tie them together again to keep of 
a neat ſhape; ſtew them in a braze ſeparate from any thing 
elſe, till they are very tender; ſtrip the ears as fine as poſſible; 
and for your ſauce, take a large onion cut very thin in ſlices, 


and fry brown in a bir of butter; ſtrain them off, and put 


them into a clean ſtew-pan to the ears, with a ladle of cullis, 
and a daſh of white wine, pepper, and ſalt ; let it ſtew a quar- 
ter of an hour, with a morſel of ſhallot, a ſpoonful of good 
muſtard; ſqueeze in a lemon or orange; and a little minced 
parſley, and diſh up with your feet fried in the ſame manner 
as your ſheeps' rumps, to lay round. Verral, 170. 


Mock Braws. | 


| Take two pair of neat's feet, boil them very tender, and 

pick the fleſh entirely fron the bones; take the belly-piece 
of pork, boil it till it is near enough, then bone it, and roll the 
meat of the feet up in the pork very tight ; then take a ſtrong 
cloth, with ſome coarſe tape, and roll it round very tight; tieit 
up in a cloth, boil it till it is ſo tender that a — may be 
run through it ; let it be hung up in a cloth till it is quite 
— after which put it into ſome ſouſing liquor, and keep it 
for uſe. | r 


Obine of Pork, poivrade ſauce. 
Salt it about three days; then roaſt it, and ſerve with ſauce- 


poivrade. You may alſo ſend Robert ſauce in the ſame boat. 
Dalrymple, 145. TE. | 


1 Hogs Tails of different faſhions: 
Ster the tails very tender in broth, with a clove of garlic, 
whole. pepper, ſalt, a little thyme, and two Jaurel-leaves. 
When done, ſerve with what fauce you pleaſe ; or broiled with 
crumbs of bread, with muſtard-ſauce in a ſauce- boat, allo 
with ſtewed cabbages, 8&c. EE 
- „ 8 N ö bs Hog! 
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talte. Farley, 72. 
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Hogs" Feet brazed aud broiled. 


Clean the feet very well, and cut them in two; put thin 


gices of lard between each two halves; tie them two and two 


together; then ſimmer them about fix hours, with two glaſſes 


of white wine, one of brandy, a little hogs'-lard, ſpices, a 
faggot of parſley and ſweet herbs, three ſhallots, and one clove 
of garlick. When done, let them cool in the braze; yntie 
them, baſte with their own fat, and ſtrew them over with 
bread-crumbs ; broil of a fine colour; ſerve with or without 
ſauce, „„ | 5 : | | 

N. B. They may allo be fried, baked, ragoo'd, &c. Dal- 
rymple, 146. e ES 


. 


To broil Pork Steaks, 
Pork ſteaks require more broiling than mutton ſteaks. | 


When they are enough, put in a little good gravy. A little 
ſage, rubbed very fine, ſtrewed over them, gives them a fine 


Pork Cutlets. 


Skin a loin of pork, and divide it into cutlets ; ſtrew ſome 


| parſley and thyme cut ſmall, with ſome pepper, ſalt, and 


grated bread over them; boil them of a fine brown; have 
ready ſome good gravy, a ſpoonful of ready-made muſtard, 
two ſhallots ſhred mall; boil theſe together over the fire, 
thickened with a piece of butter rolled in flour, and a little 


vinegar, if agreeable. Put the cutlets into a hot diſh, and 
pour the ſauce over them. Maſon, 176. _- 


Pork Steaks. 


Cut a neck of pork which has been kept ſome time, and 
pare the ſteaks properly: you may dreſs them in the ſame 
manner, in every reſpect, as veal cutlets, and in as many dif- 
ferent ways, ſerving them with any ſort of ſtewed greens ar 
ſauces, Clermont, 171. e 


% 
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Toaſted Bread and Ham with Eggs. 


T.oaſt bits of bread of what bigneſs you pleaſe, fry them in 
butter of a good colour; take as many flices of ham, and foak 
them over a flow fire in butter till they are done, turning 
them often; then lay them upon bread, puta little cullis in- 
to the ſtew-pan, give it a boiling, ſkim the fat clear off, and 
add a little broth and vinegar; boil a moment, and ſerye upon 
the toaſt.— The ham is prepared the ſame, if you would fer , 
It with poached eggs, or any ſort of ſtewed greens. T3 


— 


CHAP. vill. 


MADE DISHES, OF POULTRY, &c.. 


— 


Gooſe d- la- mode. 


PICK a large Ge gooſe clean, skin and bone it nicely,” | 
cr 


and take off the fat. Then take a dried tongue, ,and boil. 


and peel it. Take a fowl and treat it in the ſame manner as 


the gooſe ; ſeaſon it with pepper, ſalt, and beaten mace, and 
roll it round the tongue. Seaſon the gooſe in the ſame man- 
ner, and put both tongue and. fowl into the gooſe, Put it 
into a little pot that will juſt hold it, with two quarts of 
beef gravy, a bundle of ſweet herbs, and an onion. Put 
ſome ſlices of ham, or good bacon, between the fowl and 

ſe; then cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew over the fire for an 


00 
0 very ſlowly, Then take up your gooſe, and skim off all 
the fat; ſtrain it, and put in a glaſs of red wine, two ſpoon- 
fuls of catchup, a veal ſweetbread cut ſmall, ſome truffles, 
muſhrooms, and morels, a piece of butter rolled in flour, and, 


if wanted, ſome pepper and ſalt. Put the gooſe in again, co- 


ver it cloſe, and let it ſtew half an hour longer. Then take 
it up, pour the ragoo over it, and garniſh with lemon. You 
muſt remember to ſave the bones of the gooſe and fowl, and 


put them into the gravy when it is firſt ſet on. It will be an 
improvement if you will roll ſome beef-marrow between the 
tongue and the P to: and between the fowl and gooſe, as it 
will make them mellow and eat the finer. Before we conclude 
this article, it may not be amiſs to obſerve, that the beſt me- 
thod to bone a gooſe or fowl of any ſort is to begin at the 
breaſt, and take out all the bones without cutting the back; 


for when it is ſewed up, and you come to ſtew it, it gene- 


rally burſts in the back, whereby the ſhape of it is ſpoiled, 
Farky, 117. Glaſſe, 86. Maſon, without any material al- 
teration, 9. 4 


2 
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To marinade a Gooſe. | 


Cut your gooſe up the back-bone, then take out all the 
bones, and ſtuff it with force-meat, and ſew up the back 
again; fry the gooſe a good brown, then put it into a deep 
ſtew-pan, with two quarts of good gravy, and cover it cloſe, 
and ſtew it two hours; then take it out, and ſkim off the fat; 
add a large ſpoonful of lemon- pickle, one of brawning, and 
one of red wine; one anchovy ſhred fine, beaten mace, pep- 
per, and ſalt to your palate ; thicken it with flour and butter, 


N. B. Make your ſtuffing. thus: take ten or twelve ſage- 
leaves, two large onions, two or three large ſharp apples, 
ſhred them, very fine, mix them with the crumb of a penny 
loaf, four ounces of beef marrow, one glaſs of red wine, half 
a nutmeg grated, pepper, ſalt, and a little lemon- peel ſhred 
ſmall ; make a light ſtuffing with the yolks of four eggs. Ob- 
ſerve to make it one hour before you want it, Rafald, 126, 


Another Way.. 


Cut it up the back, bone it; make a ſtuffing with a few 
ſage - leaves, an onion or two, two apples, bread-crumbs, pep- 
per, ſalt, lemon- peel, nutmeg, yolk of egg; ſtuff it, ſew up 
the back, half roaſt it, or fry it; ſtew it with good gravy 
(cloſe covered) till tender; put in a little red wine, ſtrain and 
| ſkim the ſauce, add chyan, catchup, a little flour, ſalt, if ne- 
eſſary, a little lemon-juice; boil this up a minute or two, 


* 3 
4 . * 


then pour it over the gooſe. | 

Gooſe different ways... 

Cut 2 gooſe into quarters (if the whole is too much for 2 
diſh, uſe only the legs and wings), braze them with ſlices of 
lard and broth, a glaſs of white wine, a few flices of onions 
and carrots, and all ſuch feaſoning as is uſed in other brazes. 
Being done very tender in this manner, you may ſerve. with 
any forts of garden- ſtuff ragoos, ſuch as turnips, green peas, 
ſmall onions, and cucumbers. If legs and wings of brate; 


are dreſſed as a hochpot, they muſt be boiled with all kinds of 


— 


oil it a little, diſh up your gooſe, and ſtrain your gravy over 


/ 
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Foots, and a few pieces of pickled pork ; or bacon, without 
taking off the rind. Clermont, 262. 3% „ 


To ragoo a Gooſe. 


Flat the breaſt down with a cleaver, then preſs. it down 
with your hand, ſkim it, dip it into ſcalding water; let it be 
cold, lard it with bacon, ſeaſon it with pepper, ſalt, and a 
little beaten mace; then flour it all over, take a pound of good 
beef ſuet, cut ſmall, put it into a deep ſtew- pan, let it be 
melted, then put in your gooſe; let it be brown on both ſides. 
| When it is brown, put in a quart of boiling gravy, an onion 
or two, a bundle of ſweet herbs, a bay-leaf, ſome whole 
pepper, and a few cloves. * Cover it cloſe, and let it ftew 
ſoftly till it is tender. About an hour will do if ſmall; if a 
large one, an hour and an half, In the mean time make a 
ragoo. Boil ſome turnips almoſt enough, ſome' carrots and 
onions quite enough ; cut your turnips and carrots the ſame 
as for a harrico of mutton, put them into a ſauce-pan with 
half a pint of good beef gravy, a little-pepper and ſalt, a piece 
ol butter rolled in flour, and let this ſtew all together a quar- 
ter of an hour. Take the gooſe and drain it well; then lay 
it in the diſh, and pour the ragoo over it. POE ET 
Where the onion is diſliked, leave it out. You may add 


cabbage boiled and chopped ſmall, Glaſſe, 85, Maſon, al- ; 


malt in the ſame words, 269. 
To ſmoke a Gooſe. 


Take a large ſtubble-gooſe, take off all the fat, dry it well 
inſide and out with a cloth, waſh it all over with vinegar, 
and then rub it over with ſome common ſalt, ſaltpetre, and a 
quarter of a pound of coarſe ſugar ; rub the ſalts well in, and 
let it lie a fortnight; then drain it well, ſew it up in a cloth, 
dry it in the middle of a chimney, It ſhould hang a month. 
Sauce—onjons, greens, &c, | | : 


To flew Giblets, 


_ Sgald and clean them well, cut off the bill, divide the 
head, ſkin the feet, ſtew them with water (enough for ſauce) 
d ſprig of thyme, ſome whole black pepper, on onion ; let 
them do till very tender, ſtrain the ſauce z add a little my 


' 
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and flour, if the ſauce is not thick enough. Lay ſippets 
toaſted round the diſh, Maſon, 270. =. 


— 


Another way. 


Cut your pinions in two, the neck in four pieces, ſlice the 
Sizzard, clean it well, ſtew them in two quarts of water, or 
mutton broth, with a handful of ſweet herbs, one anchoyy, 
a few pepper corns, three or four cloves, a ſpoonful of el 
up, and an onion. When the giblets are tender, put in a 
ſpoonful of good cream, thicken it with flour and butter, 
ſerve them; up in a ſoup-diſh, and lay ſippets round it. Raf- 

ald, 57. ER Ea nets | 


Anotber way. 


Let them be nicely ſcalded and picked, cut the pinions in 
34 two; cut the head and the neck and legs in two, and the 
. gizzards in four; waſh them very clean, put them into a 
ſtew - pan or ſoup- pot, with three pounds of ſcrag of veal, juſt 
cover them with water; let them boil up, take all the ſcum 
clean off; then put three onions, two turnips, one carrot, a 
little thyme and parſley ; ftew them till they are tender, ſtrain 
them through a ſieve, waſh the giblets clean with ſome warm 
water out of the herbs, &c. then take a piece of butter as big 
as a large walnut, put it in a ſtew-pan, melt it, and put in a 
large ſpoonful of flour; keep it ſtirring till it is ſmooth; 
then put in your broth and giblets, ſtew them for a quarter 
of an hour; ſeaſon with ſalt. Or you may add a gill of Liſ- 
bon, and juſt before you ſerve them up, chop a handful of 
green W and put in; give them a boil up, and ſerve them 
in a tureen or ſoup- diſh. Ee „ 
N. B. Three pair will make a handſome tureen full. 


Giblets d- la- Turtle. 


ES _ | 
Let three pair of giblets be well cleaned and cut, as before, ] 
put them into your ſtew- pan, with four pounds of ſcrag of 1 
ve. veal, and two pounds of lean beef, covered with water; let 
them boil up, and ſkim them very clean; then put in fix : 
cloves, four blades of mace; eight corns of all-ſpice, beat t 
very fine, ſome baſil, ſweet marjoram, winter ſavory, and 2 I 
little thyme, chopped very fine, three onions, two e 
Hon | | an 
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and one carrot ; ſte them till tender, then ftrain them through 
2 ſieve, and waſh them elean out of the herbs in ſome warm 
water; then take a piece of butter, put it in your ftew-pan, 
melt it, and put in as much flour as will thicken it; ftir it 
till it is ſmooth, then put your liquor in, and keep ſtirring it 
all the time you pour it in, or elſe it will go into lumps, 

which if it happens, you muſt ſtrain it through a ſieve; then 
put in a pint of Madeira wine, ſome pepper and falt, and 
a little chyan pepper ; ſtew it for ten minutes, then put in 
your giblets ; add the juice of a lemon, and ſtew them fifteen 
minutes; then ſerve them in a tureen, You may put in ſome 
egg-balls made thus :—Boil fix eggs hard, take out the yolks, ” 
put them in a mortar, and beat them; throw in a ſpoonful of 
flour, and the yolk of a raw egg, beat them together till 
ſmooth ; then roll them in little balls, and ſcald them in boil- 
ing water, and juſt before you ſerve the giblets up, put them 
„„ Fo , | 5 

N. B. Never put your livers in at firſt, but boil them in a 

ſauce-pan of water by themſelves. Glaſſe, 87. 1 68 


Turkey d- la-daube, to be ſent up bot. 


Cut the turkey down the back, juſt enough to bone it, 
without ſpoiling the look of it, then ſtuff it with a nice force- 
meat, made of oyſters chopped fine, crumbs of bread, pepper, 
falt, ſhallots, a very little thyme, parſley, and butter; fill it 
as full as you like, and few it up with a thread, tie it up in 

a clean cloth, and boil it very white, but not too much. You 
may ſerve it up with oyſter-ſauce made good, or take the -- 
bones, with a piece of veal, mutton, and bacon, and make a 
rich gravy, ſeaſoned with pepper, ſalt, ſhallots, and a little 

bit of mace; ſtrain it off through a ſieve, and ſtew your tur- 
key in it (after it is half- boiled) juſt half an hour, diſh it up 
in the gravy after it is well ſkimmed, ſtrained, and thickened 
with a few muſhrooms, ſtewed white, or ſtewed palates, 
force-meat balls, fried oyſters or ſweetbreads, and pieces of 
lemon. Diſh them up with the breaſt. upwards. If you ſend. 

it up garniſhed with palates, take care to have them ſtewed 
tender firſt. Before you add them to the turkey, you may put 
a few morels and truffles in your ſauce, if you like it, but 
take great care to waſh them clean. Rapald, 122. Farley, 
119. : 8 1 IN by . : : 5 X 
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| Turkey a-la-daube, to be ſent up coll. 


Bone the turkey, and ſeaſon it with pepper and ſalt, then 
ſpread over it ſome ſlices of ham, upon that ſome force-meat, 
upon that a fowl, boned and ſeaſoned as above; then more 
ham and force-meat, then ſew it up with thread; cover the 
bottom of the ſtew-pan with veal and ham, then lay in the 
turkey, the breaſt down; chop all the bones to pieces, and put 
them on the turkey, cover the pan, and ſet it on the fire five 
- Minutes; then put in as much clear broth as will cover it, let 
at boil two hours; when it is more than half done, put in one 
ounce of ifing-glaſs and a bundle of herbs, When it is done 
enough, take out the turkey, and ſtrain the jelly through 2 
Hair  *d ſkim off all the fat, and when it 1s cold, lay the 
turkey upon it, the breaſt down, and cover it with the reſt of 
the jelly. Let it ſtand in ſome cold place. When you ſerve 
it up, turn it on the diſh it is to be ſerved in. If you pleaſe, 
you may ſpread butter oyer the turkey's breaſt, and put ſome 
green parſley or flowers, or what you pleaſe, and in what form 


you like, 


To flew a T; urley brown the nice way. + 


Bone it, and fill it with a force-meat thus: Take the fleſh 
BD of a fowl, half a pound of veal, and the fleſh of two pigeons, 
| with a well-pickled or dry tongue, peel it, and chop it all to- 
_ gether: then beat it in a mortar, with the marrow of a beef 
bone, or a pound of the fat of a loin of veal ; ſeaſon it with 
two or three blades of mace, two or three cloves, and half a 
nutmeg dried at a good diſtance from the fire, and pounded, 
with a little pepper and ſalt. Mix all theſe well together, fill 
your turkey, fry them of a fine brown, and put it into a little 
pot that will juſt hold it; lay four or five skewers at the bot- 
tom of the pot, to keep the turkey from ſticking ; put in 2 
quart of good beef and veal gravy, wherein was boiled ſpice 
and ſweet herbs, cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew half an hour; 
then put in a glaſs of white wine, one ſpoonful of catchup, 
a large ſpoonful of pickled muſhrooms, and a few freſh ones, 
if you have them, a few truffles and morels, a piece of butter 
as hig as a walnut, rolled in flour; cover it cloſe, and let it 
ſtew half an hour longer; get the little french-rolls ready 
fried, take ſome oyſters, and ſtrain the liquor from them, then 
FEELS = e Eo 
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put the oyſters and liquor into a ſauce-pan, with a blade of 
mace, a little white wine, and a piece of butter rolled in flour 
let them ſtew till it is thick, then fill the loaves, lay the tur- 
key in the diſh, and pour the ſauce over it. If there is any 
fat on the gravy take it off, and lay the loaves on each ſide 
of the turkey. Garniſh with lemon when you have no loaves, 
and take oyſters dipped in butter and fried. Giaſſe, 73. Far- 


We fant will do for any white fowl. 


Another way. 


Take a ſmall turkey and bone it; fill it with a foree- meat 

made as follows: — Take half a pound of veal, and the meat 
of two pigeons, a tongue out of the pickle, boiled and peeled; 
chop all theſe ingredients together, and beat them in a mor- 
tar, with ſome marrow from a beef bone, or a pound of fuet 
from a loin of veal; ſeaſon them with two or three cloves, 
two or three blades of mace, and half a nutmeg dried at the 
fire and pounded, with ſome ſalt. Mix all theſe well toge- 
ther, fill the turkey, and fry it of a fine brown; put it into 
a pot that will juſt hold it, lay ſome skewers at the bottom of 
the pot, to keep the turkey from ſticking z put in a quart of 
good beef gravy, cover it cloſe, and let it ſtew for half an 
hour very gently ; then put in a glaſs of red wine, one ſpoon- 
ful of catchup, a large ſpoonful of pickled muſhrooms, ſome 
_ truffles, morels, and a piece of butter rolled in flour; cover 
it cloſe, and let it ſtew half an hour longer. Fry ſome hol- 
low French loaves, then take ſome oyſters, ſtew them in a 
ſauce-pan with a bit of mace, their liquor, a little white 
wine, and a piece of butter rolled in flour; let them ſtew 
till they are pretty thick, fill, the loaves with them ; lay 
the turkey in the diſh, pour the ſauce over it, and lay the 
loayes on each ſide, Maſon, 258. 725 . 


To ftewa Turkey with Celery. 


Stuff the turkey as when ſtewed brown (leaving out the 
oyſters) or with force-meat ; boil it till near enough, with an 
onion, a little whole pepper, a piece of lemon-peel, and a 
bunch of ſweet herbs in the water ; have ſome celery cut into 
lengths and boiled till near enough; put them into ſome of 
the liquor the turkey was boiled in, lay in the turkey breaſt 

Do downwards, 
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downwards, ſtew it a quarter of an hour, or till it is done 
but do not overdo it. Take it up, thicken the ſauce with 2 
piece of butter rolled in flour, and ſome good cream; add alt 


Another way. 


Take a large turkey, and make a good white force-meat of 
veal, and ſtuff the craw of the turkey ; skewer it for boiling, 
then boil it in ſoft water till it is almoſt enough, and then 
take up your turkey, and put it in a pot with ſome of the 
water it was boiled in, to keep it hot; put ſeven or eight 

heads of celery, that are wiſhed and cleaned very well, into 


tte water that the turkey was boiled in, till they are tender; 


then take them up, and put in your turkey with the breaſt 
down, and ſtew it a quarter of an hour; then take it up, 
and thicken your ſauce with half a pint of butter and flour to 
make it pretty thick, and a quarter of a pint of rich cream, 
then put in your celery ; pour the ſauce and celery hot upon 
the turkey's breaft, and ſerve it up. It is a proper diſh for 


dinner or ſupper. , Raffald, 120. 


Turkey a-Pecarlate.— T urkey of a ſeartet colour. 


Take up the skin of a ſmall turkey from the fleſh without 
breaking it, and ſtuff as much craw-tiſh and butter under it as 
poſſible; ſtuff the inſide with a ragoo made of the liver, muſh- 
rooms, pepper, and ſalt, prepared in a good cullis ſhort ſauce; 
ſew it up, and wrap it with ſlices of lard and pepper. Serve 

with a craw-fiſh cullis. Clermont, 230. LS © 


Turkey with Onions and pickled Pork. 


Scald two dozen of ſmall white onions, and boil them in 
broth, with half a pound of pickled pork cut into thin ſlices, 
_ a faggot of parſley, green ſhallots, thyme, a bay-leaf, two 

cloves, whole pepper, and ſalt, When done, drain them all, 
ſtuff the turkey therewith, and wrap it in ſlices of lard and 
paper to roaſt, Make a ſauce with a bit of butter, a flice of 
Com, two ſhallots, and a few muſhrooms ; ſoak it awhile, 
then add two ſpoonfuls of broth, and as much cullis ; ſimmer 
it about an hour, skim it, and ſift it. When ready, —_ 
TH > | | 0 
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ſmall ſpoonful of muſtard, a little pepper, and ſalt, -Cler- 
mont, 227. i | : | 77 | 


To roaſt 4 Turkey the genteel | 2way. 


Cut your turkey down the back, and bone it with a ſharp 
pen-knife ; then make your force-meat thus :—Take a large 
fowl, or a pound of veal, as much grated bread, half a pound 
of ſuet, cut and beat very fine, a little beaten mace, two 
cloves, half a nutmeg grated, about a large tea-ſpoonful of 

lemon- peel, and the yolks of two eggs; mix all together 

with a little pepper and ſalt, fill up the places where the bones 

came out, and fill the body, that it may look juſt as it did 

before; ſew up the back, and roaſt it. You may have oyſter- 

ſauce, celery-ſauce, or juſt as you pleaſe. Put good gravy- 
in the diſh, and garniſh with lemon. Be ſure to leave the 
pinions on. Glaſſe, 32. ? ER” 

. Turkey in a Braize with Cheſuuts. 

| | | | ff FL 

Lard your turkey with a few large ſquare pieces of bacon, 
ſeaſoned with a little beaten ſpices, pepper and ſalt, and a lit- 
tle parſley ; take a pot about its bigneſs, and line it with thin 
ſlices of bacon, and cover it with the ſame ; ſeaſon pretty high 
with onions, carrots, a turnip or two, ſuch herbs as you like, 

a little ſpice and pepper, parſley, and a head or two of celery; 
fill up with a little broth and water mixed, cover it down 
cloſe, and let it go gently on till every part of your turkey is 

very tender. „ ü 1 | 

N. B. This braize will ſerve for any thing elſe the ſame 
day, or for four or five days following. I ſhould firſt have 
ſpoke of preparing the cheſnuts, by blanching, peeling, and 
putting into the body of the turkey, with a little force- meat 
in the crop, and ſkewered up; let your turkey lay in the 
braize till towards dinner time; and now prepare your ſalpi- 
con*; take a thin ſlice or two of boiled ham, a veal ſweet- 

. "bread, the yolk or two of hard eggs, or a knot is better, a 
pickled cucumber or two, two or three muſhrooms, cut all 
into ſmall dice, and put into as much cullis as is ſuitable for 
your diſh ; daſh in a glaſs of white wine. Boil all 'a little - 
while, throw in a little minced parſley, try if it is ſeaſoned to 
. 3 5 ® A ragoo, or farcie. | 3 


„ 5 your 
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your mind, ſqueeze in the juice of a lemon, and pour over 
your turkey well drained, and ſerve it up. ES 5 
A couple of large fowls done in the ſame manner ſerves 
very well for a large entree, with the ſame ſauce, only leave 
out the cheſnuts. Verral, 57. | 5 
— | A Turkey in Jelly. 5 _— 
Boil a turkey of a fowl as white as you can, let it ſtand 
till cold, and have ready a jelly made thus: — Take a fowl, 
ſkin it, take off all the fat, do not cut it to pieces, nor break 
the bones; take four pounds of a leg of veal, without any fat 
3 or skin, put it into a well-tinned ſauce-pan, put to it full 
-  , three quarts of water, ſet it on a very clear fire till it begins 
to ſimmer; be ſure to skim it well, but take great care it does 
not boil, When it is well skimmed, ſet it ſo as it will but 
Juft ſeem to ſimmer ; put to it two large blades of mace, half 
a nutmeg, and twenty corns of white pepper, a little bit of 
lemon- peel as big as a ſix-penee. This will take ſix or ſeven 
hours doing. When you think it is a ſtiff jelly, which you 
Will know by taking a little out to cool, be ſure to ſkim of 
all the fat, if any, and be ſure not to ſtir the meat in the 
ſauce- pan. A quarter of an hour before it is done, throw in 
a large tea-ſpoonful of ſalt, ſqueeze in the juice of half a 
Seville orange or lemon. When you think it is enough, ſtrain 
it off through a clean ſieve, but do not pour it off quite to 
the bottom, for fear of ſettlings. Lay your turkey or fowl 
in the diſh you intend to ſend it to the table in, beat up the 
whites of fix eggs to a froth, and put the liquor to it, then 
boil it five or ſix minutes, and run it through a jelly-bag till 
it is quite clear, then pour the liquor over it; let it ſtand till 
quite cold, colour ſome of the jelly in different colours, and 
when it is near cold, with a . ſprinkle it over in what 
form or fancy you pleaſe, and ſend it to table. A few naſ- 
tertium flowers ſtuck here and there look pretty, if you can 
get them; but lemon, and all thoſe things, are entirely fan- 
cy. This is a very pretty diſh for a cold collation, or a 
c 6 22 50 974 
All forts of birds or fowls may be done this way. Glaſſes 
248. Ars. Maſon, page 261, has the ſame receipt in differ- 
ent words; but we haye choſen the above as being rather 
more Explicit. N 5 
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mi Turkey the Italian way: 

Mince the liver of a young turkey very fine, with ſome 
chopped parſley, and two or three handfuls of freſh muſh- 
rooms, ſome pepper, ſalt, and more than an-ounce of butter; 
mix theſe well together, and put them into the body of the 
turkey; put on a ſtew-pan with a piece of butter, ſome ſhal= 
lots, ſome pepper and ſalt; when it is hot, put in the turkey, 
turn it often that it may be of a fine brown, and lay it to 
cool; then wrap ſome ſlices of bacon over it, and cover it all 
over with paper ; put it upon a ſpit, and lay it down to roaſt, 
For ſauce—cut ſome large muſhrooms very fine, with twice 
the quantity of parſley, a few green onions cut ſmall. Put 
on a ſauce-pan with half a pint of white wine; when it is 
hot, put in theſe ingredients; add ſome pepper and ſalt, the 
Juice of a lemon, two. cloves of garlic whole; let them boil, 
and then put in a. quarter of a pint of rich gravy, and a 
ſmall teacup- ful of oil; let all boil up once or twice, then 
2 the. garlic, and put in a piece of butter rolled in 
Lay the turkey in the diſh, and pour the ſauce over it, 
Maſm, 259. ee e 


Turkey in a harry. | 


"Truſs a turkey with the legs inward; and flatten it as much 
as you can; put it in a ſtew-pan, with melted lard, chopped 
parſley, ſhallots, . muſhrooms, and a little garlic ; give it a 
few turns on the fire, and add- the juice of half a 3 to 
keep it hite; then put it in another ſtew- pan, with flices of 
veal, one ſlice of ham, the melted lard, and every thing as 
uſed before, adding whole pepper and ſalt; cover it over with 
lices of lard, and ſoak it about half an hour on a flow fire; 
then add a glaſs of white wine and a little broth, and finiſh 
the braz ing; ſkim and ſift the ſauce, add a little cullis to 
make it a liaſon, reduce it to a good conſiſtence, and ſerve 
upon the turkey. Clermont, 231. 0 | ; | 


' Turkies and Chickens after the Dutch way. 


+ Boil them, ſeaſon them with ſalt, pepper, and cloves 3 
then to every quart. of broth, mb a quarter of a pound of riee f 
n "ie => 1 1 
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vermicelli. It is eat with ſugar and cinnamon. The two 
laſt may be left out. 5 e 


| Turkey fuffed after the Hamburg way. 


Take one pound of beef, three quarters of a pound of ſuet, 
mince it very ſmall, ſeaſon it with ſalt, pepper, cloves, mace, 
and ſweet marjoram ; then mix two or three eggs with it, 
- looſen the ſkin all round the turkey, and ſtuff it. It muſt be 
roaſted. Glaſſe, 383. 55 Rn 
| To dreſs a Turkey or Fowl to- perfection. 
Bone them, and make a force-meat thus :—Take the fleſh 
of a fowl, cut it ſmall, then take a pound of veal, beat it in 
a mortar, with half a pound of beef ſuet, as much crumbs 
of bread, ſome muſhrooms, truffles, and morels, cut ſmall, 
a few ſweet herbs and parſley, with ſome nutmeg, pepper, and 
falt, a little mace beaten, ſome lemon- peel cut fine; mix all 
theſe together with the yolks of two eggs, then fill your tur- 
«key, and roaſt it. This will do for a large turkey, and ſo in 
proportion for a fowl. Let your ſauce be good gravy, with 
muſhrooms, truffles, and morels in it. Then garniſh with 
lemon, and, for variety ſake, you may lard your fowl or 


| = Farkey coloured. 
Cut a turkey in two, and bone it thoroughly; make a good 
force-meat with breaſt of roaſted fowl, and every thing as al- 
ready repeatedly directed; lay ſome of it upon each half pret- 
ty thick, them lay on minced ham, gerkins, truffles or muſh- 
rooms, or both, bacon cut into dice, hard yolks of eggs, 
white of fowl, a few ſweet almonds, and piſtachio-nuts ; co- 
ver theſe again with ſome of the force-meat, roll up each half, 
wrap them in flices of bacon and a piece of ſtamine, or any 
thing elſe to keep them faſt, and put them into a brazing-pan 
much.of their own bigneſs, with good broth, half a pint of 
white wine, ſlices of veal and beef, ſweet herbs, two or three 

ſhallots or cloves of garlic, three of ſpices, thyme, and laurel, 
braze them on a ſlow fire about three hours; let them cool 
in the broth, to ſerve cold upon a napkin, or in ſlices.—It 

may alfo be done whole, and equally well 


— 


— 
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A glazed Turkey, * 

The turkey muſt be young, but not ſmall. When it is 
picked, drawn, and ſinged, lay it a little while over a clear 
charcoal fire, but turn it often; have ready a ragoo of ſweet- 

| breads, take off the turkey, ſplit it down the back, fill it with 
this ragoo, ſew it up, and Jard it with bacon; then lay at 
the bottom of a deep ſtew-pan, firſt ſome ſlices of ham, then 
ſome ſlices of veal, and then ſome ſlices of beef; lay the tur- 
key upon theſe, ſtrew over ſome ſweet herbs, and cover them 
| cloſe; let theſe ſtew over a ſlow fire. When they are enough, 
take off the ſtew-pan, take out the turkey, and then pour 
into the turkey a little good broth, ſtir it about, and ſtrain 
off the liquor ; fkim off the fat, ſet it over the fire again, and 
doil it to a jelly; then put in the turkey, and ſet the pan 
over a gentle fire or a ſtove; it will be ſoon well glazed; then 
pour into a diſh ſome eſſence of ham, and then put in the 
turkey. Aaſon, 261. 7h 17 ore e 

8 To roaſt a Turkey with Cray-fiſw. 

Take a young turkey, in October or November, let it be 
truſſed as for roaſting ; make ſome force-meat with ſome fat 3 
bacon, ſuet, and the white of a chicken, all cut as fine as 

poſſible, and ſome freſh muſhrooms minced very fine; mix 
theſe ingredients well together, with ſome ſalt, pepper, te 
leaves of ſweet herbs picked clean from the ftalks, and a little 
grated nutmeg ; chop them all together after they are mixed, 
then boil ſome crumb of bread in rich cream, put it to the 
force-meat'; then take the yolks of two new-laid eggs, beat 
them well, and mix the force-meat with them; ſtuft the crop 
of the turkey, raiſe the ſkin a little upon the breaſt, and put 
as much of the force-meat as will go in without tearing it; 
if any is left, put it into the body, and with it a ragoo of 
cray-fiſh made as follows :—Waſh ſome cray-fifh, and boil 
them in water, then pick out the tails and bodies; cut ſome 
muſhrooms, but not ſmall, ſome truffles in thin flices, ſome 
artichoke bottoms and aſparagus tops, bdiled and cut in 
pieces; mix all theſe together with the cray:iſh, put them 
into a ſauce- pan, with a piece of butter, ſome thitmeg cut in 
llices, pepper, ſalt, three or four ſlices of lemon, # little 
onion cut ſmall ; let theſe all ſimmer over a ſlow fire, and 
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when enough, put in ſome cullis of cray-fifh to thicken it, 
Put ſome of this ragoo into the body of the turkey, tie up 
both ends; ſkewer and ſpit it for roaſting ; ſtrew ſome ſtuf- 
fing over it, then ſome ſlices of bacon, and over all ſome but- 
_ tered paper; let it have a good fire, and be thoroughly done. 
When it is enough, take off the paper and bacon, and pour 
over it the reſt of tle ragoo. e F. 5 
T 20 haſh a Turkey. 
Take off the legs, cut the thighs in two pieces, cut off the 
pinions and breaſt in pretty large pieces, take off the ſkin, or 
it will give the gravy a greaſy taſte; put it into a ſtew- pan 
with a pint of gravy, a tea-ſpoonful of lemon- pickle, a lice of 
the end of a lemon, and a little beaten mace; boil your tur- 
| key fix or ſeven minutes (if you boil. it any longer, it will 
make it hard) then put it on your diſh ; thicken your gravy 
with flour and butter, mix the yolks of two eggs with a ſpoon- 
ful of thick cream, put in your gravy, ſhake it over your fire 
till it is quite hot but do not let it boil; ſtrain it, and pour 
it over your turkey. Lay ſippets round, ſerve it up, and 
garniſh with lemon or parſley. Raffald, 74. "IM 


Another way. 


Mix ſome flour with a piece of butter, ſtir it into ſome 
cream and a little. veal gravy till it boils up; cut the turkey 
in pieces, not too ſmall, put it into the ſauce, with grated 
lemon-peel, white pepper, and mace pounded, a little muſh- 
room powder or catchup ; ſimmer it up. Oyſters may be 
added. Maſon, 261. 8 $5} 


Another way. 


5 Cut the remains of a roaſted turkey properly; put them 
into a ſtew- pan, with à glaſs of white wine, chopped parſ- 

, ley, ſhallots, muſhrooms, truffles, (if any) ſalt and pepper, 

| two ſpoonfuls of cullis, and a little-broth ; boil half an hour, 
and feduce to a ſhort, ſauce. When ready, add a pounded an- 
chovy, and a ſqueeze of lemon; ſkim the ſauce free from fat, 


and ſerve all together. Clermont, 232. 
b : 9; 15 : 3 2 F 7 17 2 5 1 ; & 
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To roaſt a Fowl with Cheſuuts. 


Firſt take ſome: cheſnuts, roaſt them very carefully, fo as 
not to burn them; take off the ſkin, and peel them; tal 
about a dozen of them cut ſmall, and bruiſe them in a mor- 
tar; parboil the liver of the fowl, bruiſe it, cut about a quar- 
ter of a pound of ham or bacon, and pound it; then mix 
them all together, with a good dea] of parſley chopped ſmall, 
a little ſweet herbs, ſome mace, pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg ; 
mix theſe together, and put into your fowl, and roaſt it. 
The beſt way of doing it is to tie the neck, and hang it up 
by the legs to roaſt with a ſtring, and baſte it with butter. 
n reſt of the cheſnuts, peeled and ſkinned, 
put them into ſome good gravy, with a little white wine, and 
thicken it with a piece of butter rolled in flour; then take 
your fowl, lay it in the diſh, and pour in the ſauce. Gar- 
niſh with lemon. Glaſſe, 75. © 
Mrs. Maſon gives the above receipt, differently expreſſed, 
page 263. £4 | RE 2 


To force a Fowl with a ragoo of Oyſters. 


Prepare a force-meat, to which add a dozen oyſters, ſtuff 
the craw ; cover the breaſt of the fowl with bacon ſliced, then 
- a ſheet of paper, roaſt it; take ſome cullis, or good gravy, 
put in the oyſters, with their liquor ſtrained, a little muſh- 
 Jaom-powder or catchup, lemon-juice, thicken it with flour; 
add chyan and ſalt, if wanted, boil it up. When the fowl is 
done, take off the bacon. Serve the ſauce in the diſh, _ 
This ſauce is proper for any roaſted fowls or chickens, 


f 


A Fowl with a ſharp Sauce. 


Truſs a fowl for roaſting ; make a force-meat with ſcraped 
lard or butter, a little tarragon, chervil, burnet, garden-creſs, 
pepper, ſalt, and the yolks of two or three eggs; ſtuff the 
fowl with it, make a ſauce with a little cullis, a few of the 
above herbs pounded, two anchovies, and a few capers, 
When done, ftrain it, then add a little more cullis, and a 
lictle muſtard, pepper, and ſalt ; warm, without boiling, and 


ferye with your roaſted fowl. Dalrymple, 214. . 2 5 
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. Fowl a-la-braze. 


Skewer your fowl as for boiling, with the legs in the body, 
_ Then lay over it a layer of fat bacon, cut in pretty thin ſlices, 
then wrap it round in beet- leaves, then in a caul of veal, and 
put it into a large ſauce- pan with three pints of water, a glaſs 
of Madeira wine, a bunch of ſweet herbs, two or three blades 
of mace, and half a lemon; ſtew it till quite tender, take it 


8. 4 


up, and ſkim off the fat; make your gravy pretty thick with 


flour and butter, and ſtrain it through a hair ſieve, and put 
to it a pint of oyſters, a tea-cupful of thick cream; keep 
making your toffing-pan over the fire, and when it has ſim- 
mered a little, ſerve up your fowl with the bacon, beet-leaves, 
and caul on, and pour your ſauce hot upon it. Garniſh with 
barberries, or red beet- root. Rafald, 123. Farley, 119. 


| other a. 


Truſs it for boiling, ſeaſon the inſide with pepper and alt, 
put at the bottom of the veſle] a ſlice or two of beef, lay over 
the fowl ſome thin ſlices of lean bacon, and bits of veal, an 

onion ſtuck with cloves, a bunch of ſweet herbs, a carrot, 
' Half a lemon, pepper and ſalt; ſet this over a ſlow fire for ten 
minutes, then put to it about three pints of warm beef broth, 
or water; heat a glaſs of Madeira and pour in, ſtew this till 
the fowl is tender; ſtrain the gravy thraugh a piece of di- 
mity, the rough ſide upwards, firſt dipped in cold water; 
mix a little flour with it, boil it up, pour it over the fowl. 
Oyſters are a great addition. 222 abs | 


Another Way. 


, Truſs your fowl with the legs turned into the belly, ſeaſon 
it, both infide and out, with beaten mace, nutmeg, pepper, 
and falt; lay a layer of bacon at the bottom of a deep ſtew- 
pan, then a layer of veal, and afterwards the fow] ; then put 
in an onion, two or three cloves ſtuck in a little bundle of 
ſweet herbs, with a piece of carrot ; then put at the top 2 
| layer'of bacon, another of veal, and a third of beef; cover it 
' Elofe; and let it ſtand oyer the fire for two or three minutes, 
then pour in a pint of broth or hot water; cover it cloſe, and 


* 
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let it ſtew an hour; afterwards take up your faw], ſtrain the 
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| ſauce, and after you have ſkimmed off the fat, boil it down 
till it is of a glaze, then put it over the fowl, You may add 
juſt what you pleaſe to the ſauce. A ragoo of ſweetbreads, 
cocks*-combs, truffles, and morels; or -muſhrooms, -with ' + 
force-meat balls, look very pretty. Glafſe, 74. . 


5 A Fowl with its own gravy. 


| Truſs a fowl for boiling ;. lard it through and through with 
bacon; ham, and parſley ;-put it in a pan of much its big- 
neſs, with a little butter, two or three ſlices of peeled lemon, 
a faggot, three cloves, ſliced onions, and carrots, . pepper ank 
falt, a little broth, and a glaſs of white wine; _ ſtew ſlow] 
till done; ſkim and ſtrain the ſauce, and ſerve with the fowl. 
You may alſo do it the ſame without larding. Dalrymple, 
214. " | 355 e > 0 


* 4 Fowl with Rice, called a Pillorv. | 


_ ' Boil a pint of rice in as much water as will cover it, with 
black pepper, a blade or two of mace, and half a dozen cloves, ' 
tied up in a bit of cloth; when the rice is tender, take out 
the ſpice; ſtir in a piece of butter; boil a fowl and a piece 
of bacon, lay them in the diſh, cover them with the rice; 
lay round the diſh, and upon the rice, hard eggs cut in halves, 
5 lengthways; and onions, firſt boiled and then 
frie « ; | . . : 0 | 


A ragoo of Bowls. 


Take a large capon, or two pullets, and blanch nicely in 

a a morſel of butter or ſcraped bacon, but cut off your pinions 
and feet, and tuck in the legs. Prepare your ragoo in. the 
following manner: —Get a ſweetbread of veal, or two of 


lambs, the fat livers of a turkey or fowls, ſome cocks'-ſtones, 


three or four muſhrooms, a thin ſlice or two of lemon 3 
blanch all well with a knot or two of eggs, cut all into very 

{mall dice, and ſtew in a ladle of cullis; and you may add 
to it three or four gizzards, and a few cocks'-combs, boiled 
very tender; fill up the bellies. of your fowls or capons, and 
ſew up at both ends, but make a reſerve of ſome of your ra- 
$00 to pour over; put them upon a lark-ſpit acroſs, and tie 
upon another; lard them with bacon, cover with paper, and 


* 
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roaſt them ſoftly, that they may be nice and white; ſtrew in 
a little minced parſley, a morſe] of ſhallot; ſqueeze in the 
juice of a lemon or orange, and ſerve up with the ragoo un- 
der. Remember to draw the threads out. Verral, 89. 


To force a Fowl. 


Take a large fowl, pick it clean, and cut it down the back, 
take out the entrails, and take the ſkin off whole; cut the 

. Hleſh from the bones, and chop it with half a pint of oyſters, 
one ounce of beef marrow, a little pepper andgalt; mix it up 
with cream, then lay the meat on the bones, and draw the 
- ſkin aver it, and ſew up the back; then cut large thin ſlices 
of bacon, and lay them over the breaſt of your fowl, tie the 
bacon on with a packthread in diamonds ; it will take an hour 
roaſting by a moderate fire. Make a good brown gravy ſauce, 
pour it upon your diſh, take the bacon off and Jay in your 
fowl, and ſerve it up. Garniſh with pickles, muſhrooms, or 
oyſters. —It is proper for a fide-diſh for dinner, or top for 
" Tupper.” Rafald, 124. 7-16-81 1 78 


? 


| - e 
Mr. Farley, in page 120, gives the above receipt, with 
only the following addition: Serve it up, garniſhed with 
oyſters, muſhrooms, or pickles,” „„ 2 IR 


| Another way. 
| Take a good large fowl, pick and draw it, ſlit the ſkin 


down the back, and take the fleſh from the bones; mince it 
very ſmall, and mix it with one pound of beef ſuet ſhred, a 


pint of large oyſters chopped, two anchovies, a ſhallot, a lit- 


tle grated bread, and ſome ſweet herbs; ſhred all this very 
well, mix them together, and make it up with the yolks of 
eggs; then turn all theſe ingredients on the bones again, and 
draw the ſkin over again; then ſew up the back, and either 
boil the fowl in a bladder an hour and a quarter, or roaſt 
it; then ſtew ſome more oyſters in the gravy, bruize in a lit- 
tle of your force-meat, mix it up with a little freſh butter, 
and a very little flour; then give it a boil, lay your fowl in 
the diſh, and pour the ſauce over it, garniſhing with lemon. 
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en de 46 rig Fowl ſervant Faſhion, * 

Truſs a fowl for roaſting, make a force-meat with the liver, 
chopped parſley, ſhallots, butter, pepper, and ſalt; ſtuff the 
fowl with it, wrap it in buttered paper, and roaſt it, When 
three parts done, take off the paper, baſte it with yolks of eggs 
beat up with melted butter, and a good deal of bread-crumbs ; 
finiſh roaſting ; it muſt be of a fine yellow colour. Make a 
fauce with a little butter, one anchovy chopped, a few capers, 
a little flour, broth, pepper, and ſalt, and a little nutmeg z 
thicken, with'a liaſon, and ſerve under the fowl. Dalrymple, 
> AS . 


„ 
. 
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To marinade a Fowl, 


Raiſe the ſkin from the breaſt-bone of a large fowl with 
your finger, then take a veal ſweetbread and cut it 'ſmall, a 
few oyſters, a few muſhrooms, an anchovy, ſome pepper, a 
little nutmeg, ſome lemon- peel, and a little thyme ; chop all 
together ſmall, and mix it with the yolk of an egg, ſtuff it in 
between the ſkin and the fleſh, but take great care that you 
do not break the fkin ; and then ſtuff what oyſters you pleaſe 
into the body of the fowl. You may lard the breaſt of the 
fowl with bacon, if you chuſe it. Paper the breaſt, and roaſt 
it, Make good gravy, and garniſh with lemon. You may 
add & few muſhrooms to the ſauce. Glaſſe, 78. Farley, 123. 


Bols flufed. 


Make a force-meat with half a pound of beef ſuet, as mueh 
crumb of bread grated fine, the meat of a fowl cut very ſmall”; 
beat theſe.in a mortar, and a pound of: veal with them, ſome 
truffles, morels, and muſhrooms, cut ſmall, a few ſweet herbs 
and; parſley ſhred fine, ſome grated nutmeg, pepper, falt, and 
_ grated lemon- peel; bone the fowls, fill them with this farce- 
meat, and roaſt them. For ſauce—gaod gravy, with truffles 
and morels, The fowls may be larded, * i 


. 8 To haſh Fowls. © 
Let your fowl be cut up as for eating, put it into a tofling- i 


pan, with half a pint of gravy, a tea-ſpoonful of lemon- 
4 : + 575 | / : | pickle, 
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pieckle, a little muſhroom catchup, a ſlice of lemon, thicken 
it with flour and butter; juſt before you diſh it up, put in a 
ſpoonful of good cream, lay fippets round your diſh, and 
Another way. © 


"fe t your fowl to pieces, and put it into ſome gravy, with 


a little cream catchup, or muſhroom powder, grated lemon- 


peel, and nutmeg, a few oyſters and their liquor, a piece of 
butter mixed with flour; keep it ſtirring till the butter is 
melted, lay ſippets round the diſh. Maſan, 264. 


pF Pullets a-la-St.-Menehont. 
After having truſſed the legs in the body, lit them along 
the back, ſpread them open on a table, take out the thigh- 
bones, and beat them with a rolling- pin; then ſeaſon them 


with pepper, ſalt, mace, nutmeg, and ſweet herbs; after 
that, take a pound and a half of veal cut into thin ſlices, and 


lay it in a ſtewy-pan of a convenient ſize to ſtew the pullets 


in; cover it, and ſet» it over a ſtove or flow fire; and when 


it begins to cleave to the pan, ſtir in a little flour, ſhake the 
pan about till it be a little brown; then pour in as much 


broth as will ſtew the fowls, ſtir it together, put in a little 


whole pepper, an onion, and a little piece of bacon or ham; 
then lay in your fowls, cover them cloſe, and let them ſtew 
half an hour; then take them out, lay them on the gridiron 


to brown on the inſide; ſtrew them over with the yolk of an 


egg, ſome crumbs of bread, and baſte them with a little but- 
ter; let them be of a fine brown, and boil the gravy till 
there is about enough for ſauce; ſtrain it, put a few muſh- 
rooms in, and a little piece of butter rolled in flour. Lay the 


ullets in the diſh, and pour in the ſauce. Garniſh witn 


non. 


Note. —Vou may brown them in an oven, or fry them, 


| which you pleaſe. Glaſſe, 75. 

70 flew a Fowl. _ 
Truſs a fowl for boiling ; put it in a ſtew-pan with a piece 
of butter, chopped parſley, ſhallots, and muſhrooms ; ſoak it 


on'a flow fire about a quarter of an hour, turning it 2 — 
BEE | : e then 


4 
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then put it in another ſtew- pan, firſt 'garniſhed with ſlices of 
| veal and ham, and all the firſt ſeaſoning; cover with flices of 
bacon ; ſoak it for a quarter of an hour longer, then add a 
little whole pepper and falt, a little broth and white wine; 
fniſh it on a ſlow fire, then ſkim and ſtrain the braze. When 
ready, add the ſqueeze of a lemon, and ſerve upon the fowl, 
deing well wiped from fat. Dalrymple, 219. | 


A nice way to dreſs a cold Fowl, 


peel off all the ſkin of the fowl, and pull the fleſh off the 
bones in as large pieces as you can; then dredge it with a lit · 
tle flour, and fry it a nice brown in butter; toſs it up in rich 
tavy, well ſeaſoned, and thicken it with a piece of butter 
rolled in flour. Juſt before you ſend it up, ſqueeze in the 
juice of a lemon. KRafald, 75. 1 


Jo areſs * Fool or Pigeon, 


| Cut them in four quarters, beat up an egg or two, accord- 
ing to what yau dreſs, grate, a little nutmeg in, a little ſalt, 
ſome parſley chopped, a few crumbs of bread ; beat them well 
together, dip them in this batter, and have ready ſome drip- 

ping hot in a ſtew- pan, in which fry them of a fine light 
brown. Have ready a little good gravy, thickened with a2 

little flour, minced with a ſpoonful of catchup; lay the fry 

in the diſh, and pour the ſauce over. Garniſh with lemon, 

and a few muſhrooms, if you have any, A cold rabbit eats 
well done thus. : | | | 


Chickens &-la-br aZe. 


You muſt take a couple of fine chickens, lard them, and 
ſeaſon them with pepper, ſalt, and mace; then lay a layer of 
veal in the bottom of a deep ſtew-pan, with a ſlice or two of 

| bacon, an onion cut to pieces, a piece of carrot, and a layer 
of beef; then lay in the chickens with the breaſt downward, 
and a bundle of ſweet herbs ; after that a layer of beef, anc 

put in a quart of broth or water; cover it cloſe, let it ſtew 
very ſoftly for an hour, after it begins to ſimmer. In the 
mean time, get ready a ragoo thus: Take a good veal ſweet- 
bread, or two, cut them ſmall, ſet them on the fire, with a 
very little broth or water, a few cocks'=combs, truffles, and 

ö „„ Oe: morels, 
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morels, cut ſmall, ih an ox-palate, if you have it; "a 


them all together till they are enough, and when your chick. 


ens are done, take them up, and keep them hot; then ſtrain 


the liquor they were ſtewed in, ſkim the fat off, and pour 
into your ragoo; add a glaſs. of red wine, a ſpoonful of 
catchup, and a few muſhrooms ; then boil all together with 


a few artichoke bottoms cut in four, and aſparagus tops, If 


your ſauce is not thick enough, take a little piece of butter 


Tolled in flour; and when enough, lay your chickens in 
the diſh, and pour the ragoo over them. Garniſh with 


— BY: | 
Or you may make your ſauce thus :—Take the gravy the 
fowls were ſtewed in, ſtrain it, ſkim off the fat; have ready 
half a pint of oyſters, with the liquor ſtrained, put them to 
| your. ee Je with a glaſs of white wine, a good piece of but- 
ter rolled in flour; then boil them all together, and pour aver 
your fowls. Garniſh with lemon. Glaſſe, 78. 


ſame manner as fowls à-la-braze, page 264. g | 


Chickens in ſevoury Felly. 


Take two chickens and roaſt them. Boil ſome calves feet 
to a ftrong jelly; then take out the feet, and ſkim off the 
flat; beat up the whites of three eggs, and mix them with 
Half a pint of white-wine vinegar, the juice of three lemons, 
a blade or two of mace, a few pepper-corns, and a little 
ſalt. Put them to your jelly, and when it has boiled five or 
ſix minutes, ſtrain it ſeveral times through a jelly-bag till it 
is very clear. Then put a little in the hottom of a bowl large 
enough to hold your chickens, and when they are cold, and 
the jelly ſet, lay them in with their breaſts down. Then fill 
your bowl quite full with the reſt of your jelly, which you 
muſt take care to keep from ſetting, ſo that when you pour 
it into the bowl it will not break. Let it ſtand all night; 
and the next day put your baſon into warm water, pretty 
near the top. As ſoon as you find it looſe in the baſon, lay 
your diſh over it, and turn it out whole, Farley, 120. 


22 x 


Chickens 
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Three large chickens will be enough; cut off the pinions, 
dut not the Nerz ſtrip off the ſtockings (as they are called) 
by fire or boiling water, and tie them down upon the breaſts; 
make a force-meat with the livers, &c. as before-named, put 
into them, blanch them nice and white over a clear ſtove, 
put them upon a lark ſpit, and tie them to another, with ſome 
pieces of bacon, and plenty of buttered paper; take care they 
are exactly coloured as you would roaft a chicken in the Eng- 

| liſh way, and provide your ſauce as follows: Take ſome 
parſley- roots that are not ſticky, take off the rinds, cut them 
in thin ſlices, and lay them to ſoak in vinegar, ſalt, and wa- 
ter, a green onion or two, and ſome parſley and ſhallots, with 

a blade of mace and whole pepper, for two or three hours; 
fry them very ſoftly in a bit of butter, and waſh afterwards 
in warm water ; put them into ſome cullis, with a good daſh 
of ſharp white wine; boil it all together with a minced muſh- 
room or two, or a green truffle, a little pepper, ſalt, and nut- 
meg; have a good quantity of parſley-leaves boiled nice and 
green, ſtir it into your roots juſt before it goes to table; clean 
your chickens from greaſe, and lay them in your diſh; 'make 
pour ſauce boiling hot, add the juice of two or three lemons 
or oranges, and ſerve it up. Verral, . 105. ee 


Chickens Cavalier faſhion. 


Truſs as for boiling as many chickens as you want ; mari- 
nade them two hours in oil, with flices of peeled lemon, 
parſley, ſhallots, a clove of garlic, thyme, laure], ſalt, and 
ſpices : tie them up in ſlices of lard and paper, with as much 
of the marinade as you can; broil on. a flow fire. When 
done, take off the paper, Jard, and herbs, Serve with what 
fauce you think proper. Dalrymple, 188. e 

To make artificial Chickens or Pigeons. 

Make a rich force-meat with veal, lamb, or chickens, ſea- 
ſoned with pepper, ſalt, parſley, a ſhallot, a piece of fat ba- 
con, a little butter, and the yolk of an egg; work it up in 
the ſhape of pigeons or chickens, putting the foot of the bird 
you intend it for in the middle, fo as juſt to appear at the 

ooh - | bottom; 


* 
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bottom; roll the force- meat very well in the yolk of an egg, 
then in the crumbs of bread, ſend them to the oven, and 
bake it a light brown; do not let them touch each other; put 
them on tin plates well buttered, as you ſend them to the 
oven. You may ſend them to the table dry, or gravy in the 
diſh, juſt as you like. .Raffald, 126. Farley, 120. 
3 ! bony } „„ . 


Chieſen in Jelly. 


Pour ſome jelly into a bowl; when cold, lay in a cold 
roaſted chicken, breaſt downward ; fill up the bowl with jelly 
juſt warm, but as little as poſſible ſo as not to be ſet; when 
quite cold, ſet the bowl in warm water, juſt to looſen the 
jelly turn it out. Put the chicken into the jelly the day be- 
fore it is wanted, - ens „ 


El Chickens after the Scotch manner. 16 


Singe the chickens, waſh and then dry them in a clean 
cloth; cut them into quarters, and put them into a ſauce-pan 
with juſt water enough to cover them; put in a little bunch 
of parſley, a little chopped parſley, and a blade or two of 
mace, cover them cloſe down; beat up five or ſix eggs with 
the whites, and when the liquor boils, pour the eggs into it, 

When the chickens are enough, take out the bunch of parſ- 
ley, and ſend them to table with the liquor in a deep diſh, 
They muſt be well ſkimmed while they are doing. Maſon, 


lia 
Chicken roaſted with Fe orce-meat and Cucumbers. | 


Take two chickens, dreſs them very neatly, break the 
breaſt-bone, and make force-meat thus: Take the fleſh of 2 
fowl, and of two pigeons, with ſome ſlices of ham or bacon ; 
chop them all well together, take the crumb of a penny-loaf 
ſoaked in milk and boiled, then ſet to cool. When it is cool, 
mix it all together; ſeaſon it with beaten mace, nutmeg, 
pepper, and a little ſalt, a very little thyme, ſome parſley, and 
2 little lemon- peel, with the yolks of two eggs; then fill your 
fowls, ſplit them, and tie them at both ends. After you have 

pered the breaſt, take four cucumbers, cut them in two, 
and lay them in ſalt and water two or three hours before; 


then dry them, and fill them with ſome of the 2 
. — = . . » W IC 
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8 (which you muſt take care to ſave) and tie them with a pack- 

thread; flour them, and fry them of a fine. brown. When 

your chickens are enough, lay them in the diſh, and untie 

our cucumbers, but take care. the meat does not come out ; 
then lay them round the chickens, with the: flat ſide down- 

wards, and the narrow end upwards. You muſt have. ſome 

rich fried gravy, and pour into the diſh; then garniſh with ' bi. 
lemon. 5 e e | .- 
+ Note, —One large fowl done this way, with the cucumbers 

laid round it, looks pretty, and is a very good diſh, CA, 

A Currey the Indian way. © 


Take two ſmall chickens, ſkin them, and cut them as for 

a fricaſſee, waſh them clean, and ſte them in about a quart 

of water for about five minutes, then ſtrain off the liquor, 

and put the chickens in a clean diſh ; take three large onions, 

chop them ſmall, and fry them in about two ounces of butter; 

then put in the chickens, and fry them together till they are 

brown; take a quarter of an ounce of turmerick, a large 

ſpoonful of ginger and beaten pepper together, and a little 

ſalt to your palate; ſtrew all theſe ingredients over the chick= x- 

ens, whilſt frying, then pour in the liquor, and let it ſtew 

about half an hour; then put in a quarter of a pint of cream, 

and the juice of two lemons, and ſerve it up. The ginger, 
pepper, and turmerick, muſt be beat very fine. * 


To flew Chi chens. 


Take two fine chickens, and half boil them. Then take 
them up in a pewter diſh, and cut them up, ſeparating every 
Joint one from the other, and taking out the breaſt bones. If 
the fowls do not produce liquor ſufficient, add a ſew ſpoon- 
fuls of the water in which they were boiled, and put in a 
blade of mace and a little ſalt. Cover it cloſe with another 

diſſh, and ſet it over a ſtove or chafing-diſh of coals. Let it 
ſtew till the chickens are enough, and then ſend them hot 
to the table. Farley, 69, from Glaſſe, 79. 1 5 
N. B. The above is a. very pretty dich for any ſick perſon, 
or for a lying- in lady. For change, it is better than butter, 
and the ſauce is very agreeable and pretty. 
N. B. You may do rabbits, partridges, or moor-game, 
this way, ; — PO”. 


- 
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0. fero Chickens the Dutch way. 

Take two chickens, truſs them as for boiling; beat fine 
fix loves and four blades of mace, a handful of parſley ſhred 

fine, ſome pepper and ſalt; mix all together and put into 
the inſide of your chickens, ſinge them and flour them, put 

them into a ſtew- pan; clariſy as much butter as will cover 

them, ſtew them: gently one hour, put them into a china bowl 
with the butter, and ſend; them up hot. Glaſſe 81. 


5 force Chickens © 


Roaſt your chickens better than half, take off the ſkin, 
then the meat, and chop it ſmall with ſhred parſley and erunibs 
_ of- bread, pepper and ſalt, and a little good cream; then put 
in the meat, and cloſe the skin; brown it with a falamander, 
and ſerve it up with white ſauce. Raffald, 126. ; 


1 


Sterved Chickens, or Matlot. 

N FI | | = 1 l . WA ES RSS eh - 4 S7 . 

Cut a carp. with the roe in pieces; alſo a chicken cut in 

pieces, one dozen and a half of ſmall onions, alice of ham, 

- a faggot of parſley and green onions, thyme, laurel, baſil, 
and four cloves; put all together in a ſtew- pan with a piece 
of butter; ſimmer a little on a flow fire; then add broth, cul- 
lis, a little white wine, flour, pepper, and ſalt; let it ſtew till 

the chicken is done, &c, and the ſauce reduced; take out the 
faggot and ham, add a chopped anchovy and a few capers, 
and place the chicken on the diſh; skim the ſauce, and ſerve 
t with the meat, Garniſh with fried bread, - Clermont, 198%, 


 Chickins Cbiringrate. 


- Having cut off the feet of your chickens, beat the breaſt- 

bone flat with a rolling- pin, but take care you do not. break 

the skin. Flour them, fry them of a fine brown in butter, 

and then drain all the fat out of the pan, but leave the chick- 

ens in. Lay a pound e e cut very thin, over your 
chicken, and a piece of veal cut very thin, a little mace, 

| two or three cloves, fome whole pepper, an onion, a little 
bunch of ſweet herbs,” and a piece of carrot; Then pour in 
4 quart of boiling water, cover it cloſe, and let it 2 

5 e or 


: - 
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for a quarter of an hour. Then take out the chickens, and 
Keep them hot; let the gravy boil till it is quite rich and 

„ and then ſtrain it off and put it into your pan again, 
with two ſpoonfuls of red wine, and a few muſhrooms, Put 
in your chickens to heat, then take them up, lay them into 

our diſh, and pour the ſauce over them. Garniſh with 
emon and a few ſlices of ham broiled, Glafſe, 79. Farley, 
122. ö 1 5 N 5 | | | | 
a A 4 
Put the pinions, livers, and gizzards into two ſmall chick- 
ens, with a piece of butter, ſome pepper and ſalt; cover them 
with fat bacon, then with paper; ſpit them on a long ſkewer, 
tie them to a ſpit, roaſt them. When cold, cut them up, put 
them into the following ſauce, ſhake them round in it, let 
them lie a few minutes before they are difhed. Take what 
cullis is ſufficient for ſauce, heat it with ſmall green onions 
chopped, or ſhallot, a little tarragon and green mint, pepper 
| Chickens Italian faſhion. 
Truſs two chickens as for boiling, lard'them with ham and 
bacon, give them a fry in butter or oil; then put them into 
a ſtew- pan, with ſlices of veal and the butter they were fried 
in, three cloves, a faggot, a clove of garlic, pepper, ſalt, and 
half a lemon peeled x ſliced; cover with ſlices of bacon, 
ſoak it very ſlowly about half an hour, then add about a gill 
of white wine. hen done, skim and ſift the ſauce, add a 
[ors of butter rolled in flour, and ſerve it with the chickens, 
Dalrymple, 191. Es N 7 


4 
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| Chickens and Tongues. 


Boll fix ſmall chickens very white; then take ſix hogs - 
tongues boiled and peeled, a cauliflower boiled whole in milk 
and water, and a good deal of ſpinach boiled green. Then 
lay your cauliflower in the middle, the chickens cloſe all _ 
round, and the tongues round them with the roots outwards, 
_— 3 in little heaps between the tongues. Garniſn 
With little 


pieces of bacon toaſted, and lay a little piece on 
e WF 2 


! 
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each of the THEY This i is a good , diſh bor a large een. 
. 80. n., 122. 7 | 


Chi chen Pulled. 


Ee a chicken that has been roaſted or boiled, if "uy 
| done the better, cut off the legs and the rump and ide bones 5 
together; pull all the white part in little flakes, free from 
skin; toſs it up with a little cream, thickened with a piece of 
butter mixed with flour; ſtir it till the butter is melted, with 
unded mace, whole pepper, and ſalt, a little lemon⸗ juice. 
Pur this into a diſh, lay the rump in the middle, the legs at 
each , peppered, falted, and broiled. i 


To fry cold Chicken. 3 


Quarter your chicken, rub the quarters with yolk of egg; 
ſtrew on bread-crumbs, pepper, ſalt, nutmeg, grated lemon- 
peel, and chopped parſley; fry them; thicken ſome gravy 
with a little flour, add chyan, muſhroom powder, or catchup, 
a little lemon-juice ; pour. it into 45 diſh with the chickens, 


Maſon, 26 5: 


70 broil Chickens. 


Slit your chickens down the back, ſeaſon them with pepper 
ET ſalt, and lay them on the gridiron over a clear fire, and 
at a great diſtance, Let the inſide continue next the fire till 
it is nearly half done; then turn them, taking care that the 
fleſhy ſides do not burn, and let them broil till they are of a 
fine brown. Have good gravy-ſauce, with ſome muſhrooms, 
and garniſh them with lemon and the liver broiled, and the 
gizzards cut, ſlaſhed, and broiled, with pepper and ſalt ; or 
you may uſe any other ſauce you fancy. Farley, 50. 


Mrs. Glaſſe, page 78, has the above receipt with the fol- 
lowing addition: Or you may take this ſauce: — take 2 
5 handful. of ſorrel, dipped in boiling water, drain it, and 
ec have ready half a pint of good gravy, a ſhallot ſhred ſmall, 
„ and ſome parſley boiled very green ; thicken it with a piece 

4 of butter rolled in flour, and add a glaſs of red wine; then 
&& lay your ſorrel in heaps round the chickens, and pour et the 


* ſauce over r them, Garniſh with lemon.“ - 
Another 


* 
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Another way. 


Cut your chicken dowñ the back, pepper and alt it, broil 
it ; pour over it white muſhroom-ſauce, or melted butter with 
pickled muſhrooms. Maſon, 265, RE 


Chicken haſhed, called Bichamele. 


Cut a cold chicken to pieces, little bones and all; if there 
is no gravy, make a little with the long bones, onion, ſpice, 
Kc. flour the chicken, put it into the gravy, with white-pep+ 
per, ſalt, nutmeg, and grated lemon- peel; let it boil, then 
ſtir in an egg, mixed with a little cream. When it is taken 
off the fire, ſqueeze in a little lemon- juice; put it into a diſh, 
lay over it ſome bread-crumbs, and brown them with a ſa- 

lamander, . - 5 N T 


_ 


Ta mince a Chicken or Veal, for perſons who are fick or weak. 


Mince a chicken, or ſome veal, very fine, take off the 
skin; juſt boil as much water as will moiſten it, and no more, 
with a very little ſalt, grate a very little nutmeg ; then throw 
a little flour over it, and when the water boils, put in the 
meat. Keep ſhaking it about over the fire a minute; then 
have ready two or three very thin ſippets, toaſted nice and 
brown, laid in the plate, and pour the mince-meat over it, 


 Glaſſe, 242. 
Chickens' Feet with force meat. 


When ycu make a fricaſſee, or any ſuch thing, | preſerve the 
feet to make a diſh of this ſort; ſtrip off the ſtockings by 
ſcalding, tie them up in a bundle, and ſtew them in a braze; 
boil them very tender, with a little ſeaſoning, dry them in a 
cloth, and prepare ſuch a force-meat as you think proper; 
fill up the claws with it, dip them into ſome beaten eggs, and 
crumb them well; do it a ſecond time, and preſs it well on, 
and fry them in plenty of lard, and ſerve them up without 
2 ſauce in the diſh, with a heap of fried parſley under 
po ET ey VVV 
Fowls or chickens feet make a pretty ſecond diſh, done 
many different ways, either in a little brown ſauce, with af- 

| TS: 5 paragus- 


* 
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paragus-tops, peas, artichoke- bottoms, &c. or in a fricaſſee, | 
or white ſauce of any kind. Yerral; 166. 


5 © Ducks d-la-braize. 


Dreſs and ſinge your ducks, lard them quite through with 
bacon rolled in ſhred parſley, —_ onions, beaten mace, 
cloves, pepper and ſalt; put in the bottom of a ſtew-pan a 
few ſlices of fat bacon, the ſame of haſh or gammon of ba- 
con, two or three ſlices of veal or beef; lay your ducks in 
with the breaſt down, and cover the ducks with ſlices, the 
| fame as put under them; cut in a carrot or two, a turnip, 
one onion, a head of celery, a blade of mace, four or five 
cloves, a little whole pepper, cover them cloſe down, and let 
them ſimmer a little over a gentle fire till the breaſt is a light 
brown ; then put in ſome broth or water, cover them as cloſe 
down again as you can; ſtew them gently between two and 
three hours till enough; then take parſley, onion, or ſhallot, 
two anchovies, a few gerkins or capers; chop them all very 
fine, put them into a ſtew- pan with part of the liquor from 
the ducks, a little browning, and the juice of half a lemon; 
boil it up, and cut the ends of the bacon even with the breaſt 
of your ducks, lay them on your diſh, pour the ſauce hot upon 
them, and ſerve them up. Rafald, 128. Farley, 118. 


- Another way. 


Take a duck, lard it with little pieces of bacon, ſeaſon it 
inſide and out with pepper and ſalt, lay a layer of bacon cut 
thin in the bottom of a ſtew- pan, and then a layer of lean 
beef cut thin; then lay your duck, with ſome carrot, an 
onion, a little bundle of ſweet herbs, a blade or two of mace, 
and a thin layer of beef over the duck ; cover it cloſe, and ſet 
it over a ſlow fire for eight or ten minutes; then take off the 
cover, and ſhake in a little flour, give the pan a ſhake, pour 
in a pint of ſmall broth or boiling water; give the pan a ſhake 
or two, cover it cloſe again, and let it ſtew half an hour; 
then take off the cover, take out the duck, and keep it hot; 
let the fauce boil till there is about a quarter of a pint, ora 
little better; then ftrain it, and put it into the ſtew-pan again, 
with a glaſs of red wine; put in your duck, ſhake the pan, 
and let it ſtew four or five minutes, then lay your duck in 
the diſh, and pour the ſauce over it, and garniſh with * 
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If you love your duck very high, you may fill it with the fol- 
lowing ingredients: —take a veal-ſweetbread, cut in eight or 
ten pieces, a few truffles, ſome oyſters, a few ſweet herbs and 


5 parſley chopped fine, a little pepper, ſalt, and beaten mace; 


fill your duck with the above ingredients, tie both ends tight, 
and dreſs as above. Or you may fill it with force- meat made 
thus: take a little piece of veal, take all the ſkin and fat off, 
beat it in a mortar, with as much ſuet, and an equal quan- 
tity of crumbs of bread, a few ſweet herbs, ſome parſley 
chopped, a little lemon- peel, pepper, ſalt, beaten mace, and 
. nutmeg, and mix it up with the yolk of an egg. 
You may ſtew an ox's palate tender, and cut it into pieces, 
with ſome artichoke-bottoms cut into four, and toſſed up in 
the ſauce, You may lard your duck, or let it alone, juſt as 
you pleaſe. For my part, I think it beſt without. 2 83. 


Another way, 


Lard your duck, put a ſlice or two of beef at the bottom of 
the veſſel, then the duck, a bit of bacon, and ſome more beef 
ſliced, a carrot, an onion, a flice of lemon, whole pepper, a 
bunch of fweet herbs ; cover this cloſe, ſet it over the fire a 
few minutes, ſhake in ſome flour, pour in near a guart of 
beef broth or boiling water, a little red wine heated; ſtew it 
about half an hour, ftrain the ſauce, ſkim it, put ta it chyan, 
and more wine, if neceſſary, ſhallot and tarragon chopped, a 
very little juice of lemon. If agreeable, add artichoke-bot- 
toms, hoiled and quartered. Maſon, 272. 


Macedonian Ducks, 


Cut four artichoke-bottoms, each into pieces, and put them 
into boiling water, with about a pint of garden beans, firſt 
ſcalded and huſked ; boil theſe together till almoſt done, then 
drain them, and put the whole into the ſtew- pan, with a good 
piece of butter, chopped muſhrooms, a little winter ſavoury, 
parſley, and ſhallots, all finely chopped ; add a little flour, 
two ſpoonfuls of veal gravy, and a glaſs of white wine, and 
ſimmer lowly till all is well done; reduce the fauce to a pro- 
per conſiſtence, and when ready to ſerve, add a little cullis, 
a lemon-ſqueeze, falt, and pepper. Serve this ragoo under 
two ducks, cut into quarters, and brazed in a well-ſeafan 
braze, with flices of yeal and lard, as uſual. Clermont, * 7. 
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[ Ducks a-la-mode. © 5 

. - -Slit two ducks down the back, and bone them carefully, 
make a force- meat of the crumb of a penny loaf, four ounces 

of fat bacon ſcraped, a little parſley, thyme, lemon- peel, two: 
ſhallots or onions ſhred very fine, with pepper, falt,-and nut- 
meg to your taſte, and two eggs; ſtuff your dueks with it, 
and few them up, lard them down each ſide of the breaſt with 
bacon, dredge them well with flour, and put them in a Dutch 

- oven to brown; then put them into a ſtew-pan, with three 
pints of gravy, a glaſs of red wine, a tea-ſpoonful of lemon- 
pickle, a large one of walnut and muſhroom catchup, one of 
browning, and one anchovy, with chyan pepper to your taſte; 
ſtew them gently over a ſlow fire for an hour. When enough, 
thicken your gravy, and put in a few truffles and morels; 
ſtrain your gravy, and pour it upon them.—You may a-la- 


mode a gooſe the ſame way. Raffald, 129. 


Another way. 


Take two fine ducks, cut them into quarters, fry them in 
butter a little brown; then pour out all the fat, and throw a 
little flour over them; and half a pint of good gravy, a quar- 
ter of a pint of red wine, two ſhallots, an anchovy, and a 
bundle of ſweet herbs ; cover them cldſe, and let them ſtew 
2 a quarter of an hour; take out the herbs, ſkim off the fat, 
and Jet your ſauce be as thick as cream. Send it to table, 
and garniſh with lemon. 'Glaſje, 81 « . £ 


Ar. Farley, page 118, gives the ſame receipt as the above, 
with the following addition or improvement: —Inſtead of the 
Jt words“ Garniſh with lemon,” he ſays, ©* Garniſh with 

lemon and barberries.“ N N 


. Maſon, page 272, has alſo the ſame receipt, though 
differently expreſſed. e . 
T ᷑ðᷣ boil Ducks the French way. 


Laard your ducks, and let them be half roaſted ; then take 
them off the ſpit, put them into a large earthen pipkin, with 
half a pint of red wine, and a pint-of good gravy, ſome chel- 
ö „„ Re +. goth, 


| 


7 


% 
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nuts, firſt roaſted and peeled, half a pint of large oyſters, the 
liquor ſtrained, and the beards taken off, two or three little 
onions minced ſmall, a very little ſtripped thyme, mace, pep- 
er, and a little ginger beat fine; cover it cloſe, and let them 
ſtew half an hour over a flow fire, and the cruſt of a French 
roll grated when you put in your. gravy and wine. When 
they are enough, take them up, and pour the ſauce over 


them. 1 7 12 . A 
0 boil Ducks, with Onion ſauce. 


| Scald your ducks and draw them, put them in warm water 
for a few minutes, then take them out; put them in an 
earthen pot, pour over them a pint of boiling milk, let them 
lie in it two or three hours, When you take them out, dredge 
them well with flour, put them in a copper of cold water, 
zut on your cover, Jet them boil ſlowly twenty minutes, then 
take them out, and ſmother them with onion-ſauce, Raf- 


fald, 59. 
5 Wild Duck, Wigeon, or Eafterling, in perfeBion- 


_ . Half roaſt them; when they come to table, lice the breaſt, _ 
ſtrew on pepper and ſalt, pour on a little red wine, and 

ſqueeze the juice of an. orange or a lemon over; put ſome 
gravy to this, ſet the plate on a lamp, cut up the bird, let it 
remain over the lamp till enough, turning it. Maſon, 273. * 


don , boil a Duck a-la- Francoiſe. 


Put a pint of rich beef gravy into two dozen roaſted cheſ- 
nuts peeled, with a few leaves of thyme, two ſmall onions 
(if agreeable), a little whole pepper, and a race of ginger ; 
then take a fine tame duck, lard it, and half roaſt it; put it 
into the gravy, let it ſtew ten minutes, put'in a quarter of a 
pint of red wine. When the duck is enough, take it out, 
boil up the gravy to a proper thickneſs ; skim it very clean 
from fat, lay the duck in the diſh, and pour the ſauce over it. 


* 


Jo0o dreſs a Duck with green Peas. 


Put a deep ftew-pan over. the fire; with à piece of freſh” 
butter ; ſinge your duck and flour it, turn it in the pan two 
5 ? 5 O 4 ; : or 
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or three minutes, then pour out all the fat, but let the duck + 
remain in the pan; put to it a pint of good gravy, a pint of 
as, two lettuces cut ſmall, a ſmall bundle of ſweet herbs, a 
Fittle pepper and ſalt; cover them cloſe, and let them ſtew for 
half an hour; ndw and then give the pan a ſhake. When 
they are juſt done, grate in a little nutmeg, and put in a very 
] tle beaten mace, and thicken it either with a piece of butter 
rolled in flour, or the yolk of 1 87 beat up with two or 
three ſpoonfuls of cream; ſhake it all together for three or 
four minutes, take out the ſweet herbs, lay the duck in the 
diſh, and pour the ſauce over it. You may garniſh with 
£1 boiled mint chopped, or let it alone. Glaſſe, PE. 


' Half roaft your duck, put it into ſome good gravy, with 2 

little mint, and three or four ſage leaves chopped; ſtew this 

half an hour, thicken the gravy with a little flour, throw in 

© half a pint of green peas boiled, or ſome celery, then take out 
the mint. os 7 5 | 


7 baſh a Wild Duck. 


Having cut up your duck as for eating, put it into a toſ- 
fing-pan, with a ſpoonful of good gravy, the ſame of red 
wine, and an onion fliced exceedingly thin. When it has 
boiled two or three minutes, lay the duck in the diſh, and 
pour the gravy over it. You may add a tea-ſpoonful of ca- 
per liquor, or a little browning ; but remember that the gravy 


8 


muſt not be thickened. Farley, 70. 


[= To haſh Ducks different ways. 


Roaſt two ducks till three parts done, and let them cool; 
then cut the breaſt in thin ſlices, and take care to preſerve the 
5 gravy. The legs will ſerve for another diſh, which you may 
5 dreſs by wrapping them in caul with a good force-meat, and 
ſerve with cullis ſauce. For the fillets, cut cucumbers, and 
marinade them about an hour, with a little vinegar, ſalt, and 
one onion ſliced ; then take out the onion, ſqueeze the cu- 
eumbers in a cloth, and put them into a ſtew-pan with a bit 

butter, a ſlice of ham, a little broth, flour, and veal gravy; - 


f 
boil lowly, skim it well, take out the ham, and add the meat 


ta 
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to it, to warm without boiling. Vou may alſo do the ſamo 
with chopped truffles, or muſhrooms, or any thing elſe you 


think proper, according to ſeaſon. A cold roaſted duck will 
- anſwer much the ſame end for this diſh, Clermont, 260. 
| b : 4 5” 


Alclumothber way. 


When cut to pieces, flour it; put into a ſtew- pan ſome 


gravy, a little red wine, ſhallot chopped, ſalt and pepper, a 


piece of lemon; boil this, put in the duck, toſs it up, take 
out the lemon. Toaſted fippets. Maſon, 273. 


b dreſs @ Wild Duck in perfeftion. 


Half roaſt your duck, lay it in a diſh, carve it, but leave 
the joints hanging together; throw a little pepper and ſalt, 
and ſqueeze the juice of a lemon over it; turn it on the breaſt, 
and preſs it hard with a plate, and add to its own gravy two 
or three ſpoonfuls of good gravy ; cover it cloſe with another 
diſh, and ſet it over a ſtove ten minutes ; then ſend it to table 
hot in the diſh it was done in, and garniſh with lemon. You 
may add a little red wine, and a'ſhallot cut ſmall, if you like 
it; but it is apt to make the duck eat hard, unleſs you firſt 
heat the wine, and pour it in juſt as it is done. 


To flew Ducks. 


_ Lard three young ducks down each fide the breaſt, duſt them 
with flour, and ſet them before the fire to brown; then put 


them in a ſtew-pan, with a quart of water, a pint of red 
wine, one ſpoonful of walnut catchup, the ſame of brown=- 
ing, one anchoyy, half a lemon, a clove of garlic, a bundle 


of ſweet herbs, chyan pepper to your taſte 5 let them ſtew 


fowly for half an hour, or till they are tender; lay them on 
a diſh and keep them hot, ſkim off the fat, ſtrain the gravy 
through a hair ſieve, add to it a few morels and truffles, boil it 
quick til] reduced to a little more than half a pint, pour it 
over your ducks, and ſerve it up. It is proper for a ſide diſh 
for dinner, or bottom for ſupper. Rafald, 127. 
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Another Way. 


Yard your guck or not, half roaſt it, put it into a ſtew-pan, 
with a pint or more of good gravy, a quarter of a pint of red 
wine, onion chopped ſmall, or ſhallot, a piece of lemon-pee], 
chyan, and ſalt; ſtew it gently, cloſe covered, til} tender; 
take out the duck, skim the ſauce, boil it quick, pour it over 
the duck; Add truffles and morels, if agreeable. 


I "© 7 N Duckling rolled. 


Make a good force-meat with breaſts of roaſted ls, | 
uſual ; cut a pretty large duckling in two, bone it „. 
and lay on the force- meat; roll it up, tie ſlices of lard round 
it, and boil it in a little broth, with a glaſs of white wine, a 
faggot, and two cloves. When done, ſqueeze the fat gently 
out, and wipe the duck clean. Serve with what ſauce you 
pleaſe. —Small ducklings may be dreſſed in the ſame manner, 
obſerving only that they muſt not be cut in two. Clermont, 


. geons en Compote. 


Take fix young pigeons, and skewer them as for being: 
make a force-meat thus ;—grate. the crumb of a penny loaf, half 
a pound of fat bacon, ſhred ſome ſweet herbs and parſley fine, 
two ſhallots, or a little onion, a little lemon- peel, a little 
rated nutmeg ; ſeaſon it with pepper and falt, and mix it up 


with the yolk.of two eggs; put it into the craws and bellies, 
lard them down the breaſt, and fry them brown with a little 


butter; then put them in a ſtew-pan, with a pint of ſtrong 
brown gravy, a gill of white wine; ſtew them three quarters 
of an hour, thicken it with a little butter rolled i in flour, ſea- 
ſon with ſalt and chyan pepper, put the pigeons in the diſh, 

and ftrain the gravy over them. Lay ſome hot force-meat 


| balls round them, and ſend them up hot, Glaſſe, g1. 


4 


Another ay. 


Truſs the pigeons with their legs in their bodies, but firſt: 
ſtuff them with good force- meat (made in the ſame manner as 


for =—_— a-la-daube), * them wy parboiled, then lard cave 
| wit 
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with bits of bacon, ſeaſoned with pepper, ſpices, minced 
chives, and parſley ; let them ſtew as gently as poſſible. While 
they are ſtewing, make a ragoo of cocks%combs, fowls? livers, 
truffles, morels, and muſhrooms ; melt a little bacon in a fry- 
 jng-pan, and put them in, ſhake the pan round two or three 
times; then put in ſome rich gravy, let it ſimmer a little, 
then put in ſome cullis of veal and ham to thicken it. Take, 
the pigeons, drain them, and put them into this ragoo. Let 
them juſt ſimmer in it, then take them up, put them into a 
diſh, and pour the ragoo over them. Maſon, 278. ; 


Another way. 7 


 Skewer ſix young pigeons as if they were for boiling, put 
force-meat into the craws, lard them down the breaſt; and 
fry them brown; then put them into à ſtrong brown gravy, 
and let them ſtew three quarters of an hour; thicken it with 
a lump of butter rolled in flour. When you difh them up, lay 
force-meat balls round them, and ftrain the gravy over them. 
This force-meat muſt be made thus: Grate the crumb of 
half a penny loaf, and ſcrape a quarter of a pound of fat ba- 
con inſtead of ſuet ; chop a little parſley, thyme, two ſhallots, 
or an onion; grate a little nutmeg, lemon-peel, ſome pepper 
and falt ; mix them all up with eggs. It is proper for a top 
diſh for a ſecond courſe, or a ſide diſh for the firſt, Roagald, 
NO VVV 85 


Ars. Raffald has evidently borrowed the principal part of 
this receipt from rs. Glaſſe, as may be ſeen above, in her ar- 
ticle of Pigeons Compote ; yet as there are variations in the 
ns, as well as the language, we have thought proper to 
lay them both before the reader. FF 


Pigeons d. lu. durel. 


Cut off the feet and pinions of four or five pigeons, and 
ſplit them down the breaſt; then take out the liver, and flat 
them with a cleaver. Make a hot marinade of ſome ſcraped 
bacon, ſeaſoned with a muſhroom or two, green onions, pep- 
per, ſalt, thyme, and parſley, and a little nutmeg. Fry ail 
a few minutes, and let the pigeons be heated through in it, © 
and let them remain till you put them upon your gridiron. 
Take a thin ſlice of ham for each pigeon, and put them 


* 
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| with the ham always at top. T mean, when you turn your 
pigeons, turn your ham upon them. For your ſauce, take a 
adle'of gravy, ſome ſweet baſil, a little thyme, parſley, and 
ſhallot, minced very fine, and a few ſlices of muſhrooms, 
boiled all together a few minutes; diſh up, your breaſt down- 
wards, kt your ham continue upon them, and pour your 
ſauce over, with the juice of a lemon or orange. Ferral, 138. 


Pigeons d- l due. 


Put a layer of bacon in a large ſauce- pan, then a layer of 
veal, a layer of coarſe beef, and another little layer of veal, 
about a pound of beef, and a pound of veal, cut very thin; 
apiece of carrot, a bundle of ſweet herbs, an onion, ſome 
black and white pepper, a blade or two of mace, and four or 
five cloves. Cover the ſauce- pan cloſe, ſet it over a ſlow fire, 


draw it till it is brown, to make the gravy of a fine light 


brown. Then put in a quart of boiling water, and let it ſtew 


] till the gravy is quite rich and good. hen ſtrain it off, and 


ſkim oft all the fat. In the mean time, ſtuff the bellies of the 
Pigeons with force-meat, made thus :—Take a pound of veal, 
a pound of beef ſuet, and beat both fine in a mortar ; an equal 
quantity of crumbs of bread, ſome pepper, ſalt, nutmeg, 
. beaten mace, a little lemon- peel cut ſmall, ſome parſtey cut 
ſmall, and a yery little thyme ſtripped. Mix all together with 
the yolks of two eggs, fill the pigeons, and flat the breaſt 
down. Then flour them, and fry them in freſh butter a little 
brown. Then pour the fat clean out of the pan, and put the 
gravy to the pigeons. Cover them cloſe, and let them ftew 
à quarter of an hour, or till you think they are quite enough. 
Then take them up, lay them in a diſh, and pour in your 
ſauce. - On each pigeon Jay a bay-leaf, ang on the leaf a ſlice 
of bacon. You may garniſh with a lemon notched ; but it 
will do without, You may leave out the ſtuffing, as it will 
be rich enough without it. Farley, 125. 


Pigeons in diſuiſe. 


Draw ang truſs. your pigeans, ſeaſon them with pepper and 
ſalt; make a nice puff-paſte, and roll each pigeon in a piece 
fit; tie them in a cloth, and take care the paſte does not 
4 65H boil them in a great deal of water. They will take 
an hour and 2 half boiling, Take great care when they = 
F : OY | untiec 
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untied they do not break, Put them into a diſh; and pour à 
little good gravy to them. | Ns 


DPDigeons d-la- charmante. 


Scald five or ſix ſmall pigeons, and braze them with a few 
flices of lard and peeled lemon, pepper, falt, a faggot of ſweet _ 
herbs, and broth. Lard three or four ſweetbreads as for fri- 
candeaus, and put theſe laſt into a ftew-pan by themſelves, 
with ſome broth, a few thin flices of veal fillet, a faggot, a 
few chibols, two cloves, and a little baſil. Braze ſlowly, and 
when done, ſift and ſkim the braze, and reduce it to a glaze, 
to rub over the Jarded fide of the ſweet-breads; add a little 
conſommee, to gather the remainder of the glaze which may 
ſtick to the bottom of the pan; ſift it again through a ſieve, 
and add a little more pepper and falt (if neceſſary), and a 
good ſqueeze of lemon. Intermix the pigeons and ſweet- 
| ard upon the table-diſh, and pour the ſauce over the for- 
mer, but not over the latter, as it would ſpoil the colour of 


/ the glaze, 8 ö 


Pigeons in Fricandeau. 


Pick, draw, and waſh your pigeons very clean, ſtuff the 
craws, and lard them down the ſides of the breaſt, fry them 
in butter a fine brown, and then put them into a toſſing- pan 
with a quart of gravy. Stew them till they are tender, then 
take off the fat, and put in a tea- ſpoonful of lemon-pickle, a 
large ſpoonful of browning, the ſame of walnut catchup, a 
little chyan, and ſalt. Thicken your gravy, and add half an 
- ounce of morels, and four yolks of hard eggs. Lay the pi- 
geons in your diſh, and put the morels and eggs round them, 
and ſtrain your ſauce over them. Garniſh with barberries and 
Pentagon! and fetve it up. Raffald, 132. Farley, 125. 


Another way. 


After having truſſed your pigeons with their legs in their 
bodies, divide them in two, and lard them with bacon ; then 
lay them in a ſtew- pan, with the larded ſide downwards, and 
two whole leeks cut ſmall, two ladlefuls of mutton-broth or 
veal gravy ; cover them cloſe over a very flow fire, and when 
they are enough, make your fire very briſk, to waſte _ 
95 1 | | what 


j 
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what liquor remains. When they are of a fine brown, take 
them up, and pour out all the fat that is left in the pan; then 
pour in ſome veal gravy to looſen what ſticks to the pan, and 
a little pepper. Stir it about for two or three minutes, and 
pour it over the pigeons, This is a pretty little fide-diſh, 


' Make a force-meat with half a pound of veal, a quarter of 
a pound of mutton, and two ounces of beef. Beat them in a 
mortar, with ſome pepper, ſalt, and mace, till they are a 
paſte. Then take the yolks of three or four eggs, beat them 
up well, and put them into a plate. Mix alſo a quarter of a 
pound of grated bread, and two ounces of a flour, put it into 
another plate. Put on a ſtew-pan with a little rich beef- 
gravy, tie up three or flour cloves in a bit of muſlin, and put 
into the gravy. Put in the pigeons, let them ſtew till they 
are almolt enough, then take them up, and ſet them before a 
fire to keep warm; then ſet on a frying-pan with ſome good 
| beef-dripping, enough to cover the pigeons. When it boils, 
take them, one at a time, roll them in the meat that was beat, 
then in the yolk of egg; roll them in it till they are quite 
wet, then ſtrew over with the bread and flour, pour them into 
the boiling dripping, and let them remain till they are of a 
five brown. Maſon, 277. 193455 


Another way. 


HBlanch your pigeons, and ſtew them about an hour ina 
braze, make them very dry and clean from fat and ſoil, and 
make a batter of nothing more than ale, or ſmall beer, with 
flour, and a morſel of butter boiled and put into it, well ſtirred 
together. Haye a large ſtew- pan of lard ready, dip in your 
pigeons, without cutting off either heads, legs, or wings, and 
fry them of a fine colour, and ſend them to table with parſley. 
Ferral, 159. : e 


Pigeons Surtont. | 


Having forced your pigeons, lay a flice of bacon on the 
breaſt, and a ſlice of veal beat with the back of a knife, and 
ſeaſoned with mace, pepper, and ſalt. Tie it on with a ſmall 
13 | Ts 1 55 packthread, 


- 


# 


4 


packthread, or two ſmall fine ſkewers are better. Spit them 


on a fine bird ſpit, roaſt them, and baſte them with a piece 


of butter, then with the yolk of an egg, and then baſte them 
again with the crumbs of bread, a little nutmeg, and ſweet 
| herbs. When they are enough, lay them in your diſh, Have 


good gravy ready, with tryfes, morels, and muſhrooms, to 
pour into your diſh ; and garniſh with lemon. Farley, 126. 


; 1 3 igeons tran [mogrified. | 


Pick and clean fix ſmall young pigeons, but do not cut off 
their heads; cut off their pinions, and boil them ten minutes 
in water, then cut off the ends of fix large cucumbers, and 
ſcrape out the ſeeds ; put in your pigeons, but let the heads 
be cut at the ends of. the cucumbers, and ſtick a bunch of 
barberries in their bills; and then put them in a toſſing- pan 
with a pint of veal gravy, a little anchovy, a glaſs of red 


wine, a ſpoonful of browning, a little ſlice of lemon, chyan 


and ſalt to your taſte; ſtew them ſeven minutes, take them 


out, thicken your gravy with a little butter rolled in flour; 
boil it up, and ſtrain it over your, pigeons, and ſerve them up. 


Rafal, 130. Et ates 1 I | 
Pigeons &-la-braze... 

pick, draw, and truſs ſome large pigeons, then take a ſtew- 

pan, and lay at the bottom ſome ſlices of bacon, veal, and 

onions ; ſeaſon the pigeons with pepper, ſalt, ſome ſpice beat 


fine, and ſome ſweet herbs; lay them into 
lay upon them ſome more ſlices of veal and 


on; let them 


ſtew very gently over a ſtove, the top of the ftew-pan- put 
down very cloſe. When they are ſtewed, make a ragoo with 
veal ſweetbreads, truffles, motels, champignons; the ſweet= 


| breads muſt be blanched, and put into a ſtew-pan with a la- 


dle-ful of gravy, a little cullis, the trufles, morels, &c. Let 


them all ſtew together with the pigeons. When they are 


enough, put them igto a difh, and pour the ragoo over them, 


py pupton of Pigeons. , 


Take ſavoury force-meat, rolled out; ſike a paſte, put it in 


A butter diſh, lay a layer of very thin bacon, ſquab pigeons, . 


liced ſweetbread, aſparagus tops, muſhrooms, cocks'-combs, 
1 8 5 5 2 A palate 


4 


| 
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2 palate boiled tender and cut in pieces, and the yolks of 


- , hard eggs. Make another force- meat and lay over like a pie; 


bake it, and when enough, turn it into a diſh, and pour gra- 

vy round it, Glaſſe, 91. Farley, 127. FO 

„Pigeon in Pimilico, | 

Take the livers, with ſome fat and Jean of hari or bacon, 

muſhrooms, truffles, parſley, and ſweet herbs; ſeaſon with 

beaten mace, pepper and falt ; beat all this together, with 
e 


two raw eggs, put it into the bellies, roll them all in a thin 
ice of veal, over them a thin ſlice of bacon; wrap them up 


in white paper, ſpit them on a ſmall ſpit, and roaſt them. In 


the mean time make for them à ragoo of truffles and muſh 
rooms, chopped ſmall, with parſley cut ſmall; put to it half 


Fa, a pint of good veal gravy, thicken with a piece of butter 


rolled in flour. An hour will do your pigeons. Baſte them. 
When enough, lay them in your diſh, ons off the paper, and 
pour your ſauce over them. Garniſh with patties made thus: 
| — Take veal and cold ham, beef ſuet, an equal quantity, 
 fome muſhrooms, ſweet herbs, and ſpice ; chop them ſmall, 
ſet pow on the fire, and moiſten with milk or cream; then 
make a little puff-paſte, roll it, and make little patties about 
an inch deep and two inches long; fill them with the above 
ingredients, cover them cloſe, and bake them ; lay fix of 
them round a diſh, This makes a fine diſh for a firſt courſe. 


_ Elſe 99. 
8 Pigeons Royal faſhion. 


1 2 what number you pleaſe of pigeons that are of an 
equal bigneſs, put a peeled truffle in each, and give them a 
fry in butter, with chopped muſhrooms, parſley, chibols, 2 
ſlice of ham, pepper, and ſalt; then put them into a ſauce- 
pan to braze, with a few ſlices of veal firſt ſcalded, and the 
firſt ſeaſoning over the pigeons; cover them with thin ſlices 
of bacon and a laurel-leaf, and put a ſheet of white paper 
over the whole. Stop the pan cloſe, and ſimmer on a ſlow 
fire till they are quite tender. Take out the pigeons, and 
wipe off the fat; ſift the braze, boil a moment to Kim it very 
clean; and when ready, add a lemon- ſqueeze, and ſerve it 
upon the pigeons. Clermont, 243. | 


© Bailed 
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Boiled Pigeons and Bacon. 


Take ſix young pigeons, waſh them clean, turn their legs 
under their wings, boil them in milk and water by themſelves 
twenty minutes; have ready boiled a ſquare piece of bacon, 
take off the ſkin and brown it, put the bacon in the middle of 

our diſh, and lay the pigeons round it, and lumps of ſtewed 
ſpinach; pour plain melted butter over them, and ſend parſley 
and butter in a boat. Reffald, 133. ww 7 5 


Pigeons au Gratin. 


Wben your pigeons are picked, drawn, and waſhed, lit 
them down the back, and then ſtuff them. Make a ftuffing 
as follows ;—Cut the livers very ſmall, young onions, muſh- 
rooms, parſley, truffles, morels, and ſweet herbs, all cut 
ſmall, ſome bacon ſcraped fine, with ſome pepper, ſalt, and 
nutmeg. When they are ſtuffed, lay in a diſh ſome ſlices of 
yeal and ham, and the pigeons upon them, then more ſlices 
of ham and veal upon the pigeons, but no more ſeaſoning ; 
cover them with another diſh, much ſmaller than that they 
are put in; take a wet napkin and put round the rim of the 
diſh, to prevent the ſteam evaporating ; put it into a ſtew-pan 
over a ſmall ſtove, and let it ſtew very ſoftly till it is done. 
When it is taken up, put in a little warm eſſence of ham. 
Maſon, 279. 1 | | | 

Pigeons a-la-ſouſſel. 

Bone four pigeons, and make a force-meat as for pigeons 
compote. Stuff them, and put them into a ſtew-pan with a 
pint of veal gravy. Stew them half an hour very gently, and 
then take them out. In the mean time, make a veal force- 
meat, and wrap it all round them. Rub it over with the 
yolk of an egg, and fry them of a nice brown in good drip- 
ping, Take the gravy they were ſtewed in, ſkim off the fat, 
thicken with a little butter rolled in flour, the yolk of an egg, 
and a gill of cream, beat up. Seaſon it with pepper and ſalt, 
mix it all together, and keep it ſtirring one way till it is 
ſmooth. Strain it into your diſh, and put the pigeons on. 
Garniſh with plenty of fried ys Lou may leave out the 
Bog | IM egg 


? 
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egg and cream, and put in a ſpoonſul of browning, and 2 
little lemon pickle and catchup. Farley, 127. | 


f To few Pigeons. 8 


Let your pigeons be ſeaſoned with pepper and ſalt, a few 
cloves and mace, and ſome ſweet herbs ; wrap this ſeaſoning. 
up in a piece of butter, and put it in their bellies; then tie 
up the neck and vent, and half roaſt them. Put them in a 
ſtew- pan, with a quart of good gravy, a little white wine, a 
few pepper-corns, three or four blades of mace, a bit of le- 
mon, a bunch of ſweet herbs, and a ſmall onion. Stew them 

gently till they are enough ; then take the pigeons out, and 
{train the liquor through a ſieve; ſkim it and thicken it in 
your ſtew- pan, put in the pigeons, with ſome pickled muſh- 
rooms and oyſters ; ſtew it five minutes, and put the pigeons 
in a diſh, and the ſauce over, 7 


FE Another way. . 
- Half roaſt or 4 the pigeons, ſtew them in cullis. When 
they are tender, ſkim the ſauce ; thicken it with a little flour, 
add a little chopped ſhallot, force-meat balls, hard yolks of 


* 
. 


eggs, chyan, and lemon- juice. 


0 Pigeons in ſavoury Jelly. 


Roaſt your pigeons with the head and feet on, put a ſprig 
of myrtle in their bills; make a jelly for them, the ſame way 
as for the chickens, pour a little into a baſon, When it is 
ſet, lay in the pigeons with their breaſts down fill up your 
bowl with your jelly, and turn it out... Rafald, 283. 


To bake Pigeons. | 


| Seaſon them with pepper and ſalt, put a bit of butter into 
each, pour over them the following batter—three eggs, two 
. of flour, half a pint of milk, and a little ſalt. Ma- 


— 


Pigeon: 
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; Pigeons in a hole. 
Pick, draw, and waſh four young pigeons, ſtiek their legs 
in their bellies as you do boiled pigeons, ſeaſon them with 
pepper, ſalt, and beaten mace. Put into thè belly of every 
pigeon a lump of butter the ſize of a walnut. Lay your pi- 
geons in a pie-diſh, pour over them a batter made of three 
eggs, two ſpoonfuls of flour, and half a pint of good milk. __ 
Bake it in a moderate oven, and ſerve them to table in the 
ſame diſh. Rapald, 130. | | $i 


3 Pigeons boiled with Rice. 

Stuff the bellies of ſix pigeons with parſley, pepper, and 
ſalt, rolled in a very little piece of butter; put them into a 
quart of mutton broth, with a little beaten mace, a bündle 
of ſweet herbs, and an onion ; cover them cloſe;- and let them 
boil a full quarter of an hour; then take out the onion and, 
ſweet herbs, and take a good piece of butter rolled in flour, 
put it in, and give it a . ſeaſon it with ſalt, if it wants 

it; then have ready half a pound of rice boiled tender in 
milk. When it begins to be thick (but take great care it 
does not burn) take the yolks of two or three eggs, beat up 
with two or three ſpoonfuls of cream, and a little nutmeg. 
Stir it together till it is quite thick; then take up the pigeons 
and lay them in a diſh. Pour the gravy to the rice, ftir it all 
together, and pour over the pigeons. Garniſh with hard eggs _ 
cut into quarters. Glaſſe, i. 8 n 


— 


— 


ve 
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— 


Pick and draw your pigeons, and turn the legs under theit 
wings. Cut off the pinions, lay over each pinion thin ſlices E: 
of bacon, and a large beet-leaf. Wrap them ſeparately in 1 
Clean cloths, and boil them till enough. Have ready four mn 
ounces of rice boiled ſoft, and put into a fieve to drain, Put 
the: rice into a little good veal gravy, thickened with flour 
and butter. Boil your tice a little-in the gravy, and add two 
ſpoonfuls of good cream. Take your pigeons: out of the 


cloths, and leave on the bacon and beet-leaves, Pour the T9 
rice over them, and ſerve them up. | EO 1 { 1 


% ben 
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fire is clear. Take ſome parſley ſhred fine, a piece of butter 
as big as a walnut, with a little pepper and ſalt, and put into 


_ roaſting, Let the 


Pluck and draw fix pigeons, waſh them clean, 


/ \ 


To broil Pigeons. 
When you ſet about to broil pigeons, take care that your 


their bellies. Tie them at both ends, and put them on the 


gridiron. Or you may ſpilt and broil them, having firſt ſea- 


ſoned them with pepper and ſalt. Serve them with a little 
parſley and butter in the diſh. Farley, 50. 


Another way. 


Truſs and ſtuff your pigeons in the ſame manner as for 
re be very clear, and the gridiron high from 


the fire. Take care they do not burn, For ſauce—parſley 


and butter. They may be ſplit and broiled, and conſequently 


ſooner done, but they are in general reckoned beſt broiled 
whole, Maſon, 276. NY 5 
Jugged Pigeons. 5 
and dry 


them with a cloth; ſeaſon them with beaten mace, white pep- 


per, and ſalt. Put them in a jug, and put half a pound of 


butter upon them. Stop up your jug cloſe with a cloth, that 
no ſteam can get out, ſet it in a kettle of boiling water, and 
let it boil one Hour and a half. Then take out your pigeons, 
and put the gravy that is come from the pigeons into a pan, 
and put to it one ſpoonful of wine, one of catchup, a ſlice of 
lemon, half an anchovy chopped ſmall, and a bundle of ſweet 
herbs. Boil it a little, thicken it with a little butter rolled 


in flour, lay your pigeons on the diſh, and ſtrain the gravy 
on them. Garniſh with parſley and red cabbage, and ſerve 
them up. You may lay muſhrooms or force-meat balls. It 


Far pretty fide or corner diſh, Rapald, 132. 


Partridges in Panes. 


Take two roaſted partridges, and the fleſh of a large fow], 
a little parboiled bacon, a little marrow or ſweet ſuet chopped 
fine, a few muſhrooms and morels chopped fine, truffles, and 


' artichoke-bottoms. Seaſon with beaten mace, pepper, a 4 
b | | tle 
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de nutmeg, ſalt, ſweet herbs chopped fine, and the crumb of 
a two-penny loaf ſoaked in hot gravy. Mix all well toge- 
ther, with the yolks of two eggs, make your panes on pa- 
r, of a round figure, and the thickneſs of an egg, at a pro- 
r diſtance one from another, Dip the point of a knife in 
the yolk of an egg, in order to ſhape them ; bread them neat- 
ly, and bake them a quarter of an hour ina quick oven, Ob- 
erve that the truffles and morels are boiled tender in the gravy 
you ſoak the bread in. Serve them up for a ſide diſh ; or they 
will ſerve to garniſh the above diſh, which will be a very fine 
one for a firſt courſe, 8 „ 
Note, — When you have cold fowls in the houſe, this makes 


a pretty addition in an entertainment, Glaſſe, gb, 


Another way. 


Take two partridges and half roaſt them, then take the 
fleſh from them, and mix it with the crumbs of a penny loaf 
ſteeped in rich gravy, ſix ounces of beef marrow, or half a 
pound of fat bacon ſcraped, and ten morels boiled ſoft and 
cut ſmall, two artichoke-bottoms boiled and ſhred ſmall, the 
yolks of three eggs, pepper, ſalt, nutmeg, and ſhred lemon- 
peel to your palate, Work them together, and bake them in 
moulds of the ſhape of an egg. Serve them yp cold, or in. 
jelly, Garniſh with curled parſley, Et 


Partridges en Aſpic. 


Chop herbs, ſuch as ſhallots, parſley, tarragon, chives, gar- 
den-creſſes, a little baſil, one clove of — 4 and chopped 
anchovies, Mix theſe with muſtard, oil, tarragon, vinzgar, 
pepper, and ſalt. If you ſerve the partridges whole, ſerve . 
the ſauce cold in a ſayce-boat, If for hot, cut the partridges 
as for a haſh ; warm them in a little broth, then put them to 
the ſauce; warm them together without boiling. You may 
alſo mix it the ſame manner cold, If cold, it will be better 
to be mixed an hour or more before uſing. Datrymple, 234. 


Partridęes in Ragoo, with Oranges. 


Truſs your partridges, and roaſt in the Engliſh way, only 
uſe. no flour, Make a ſauce of the livers pounded, and add 
two or three of chickens ; put it into a ſtew-pan with a green 
| En « 8 5 onion 
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_ "onion or two, a muſhroom, pepper and ſalt, and parſley. Boil 
all in cullis a few minutes, and ſtrain through your etamine; 
cut the partridges as for a fricaſſee, and put to your ſauce, 
Let it boil but juſt long enough to make the meat hot through, 
Strip in a morſe] or two of the peel, a bit of minced ſhallot 
and parſley, ſqueeze in a good deal of juice, and diſh it up. 
Garniſh with oranges in quarters. Ferral, 11. 


Partridges a-la-brazes 


Take two brace of partridges, truſs the leg into the bodies, 
lard them, ſeaſon them with beaten mace, pepper, and ſalt; 


take a ſtew- pan, lay flices of bacon at the bottom, then ſlices 


of beef, and then ſlices of veal, all cut thin, a piece of car. 
rot, an onion cut ſmall, a bundle of ſweet herbs, and ſome 
whole pepper. Lay the partridges with the breaſts downward, 
lay ſome thin ſlices of beef and veal ever them, and ſome parſ- 
ley ſhred fine. Cover them, and let them ſtew eight or ten 
minutes over a {low fire, then give your pan a ſhake, and pour 
In a pint of boiling water. Doves it cloſe, and let it ſtew 
half an hour over a little quicker fire; then take out your 
birds, keep them hot, pour into the pan a pint of thin gra- 
vy, let them boi] till there is about half a pint, then ftrain 
jt off, and ſkim off all the fat. In the mean time, have a 
veal ſweetbread cut ſmall, truffles and morels, cocks'-combs, 
and fowls' livers ſtewed in a pint of good gravy half an hour, 
ſome artichoke-bottoms,, and aſparagus-tops, both blanched 
in warm water, and a few muſhrooms, Then add the other 
ravy to this, and put in your partridges to heat. If it is not 
thick enough, take a piece of butter rolled in flour, and toſs 
up in it. If you will be at the expence, thicken it with veal 
and ham cullis, but it will be full as good without. Glaſſ, 
96. Farley, 128, e | N 


To. flew Partridges. 


Truſs your partridges as for roaſting, ſtuff the craws, and 
lard them down each ſide of the breaſt; then roll a lump of 
butter in pepper, ſalt, and beaten mace, and put into the 
bellies. Sew up the vents, dredge them well, and fry them 
a light brown. Then put them into a ſtew-pan, *with a 
- quart of good gravy, a ſpoonful of Madeira wine, the fame 
of muſhroom-catchup, a tea-ſpoonful of lemon-pickle, _ 
F145 . 8 a 
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half the quantity of muſhroom powder, one anchovy, half a 
jemon, a ſprig of ſweet marjoram. Cover the pan cloſe, and 
ſtew them half an hour; then take them out, and thicken 
the gravy. Boil it a little, and pour it over the partridges, 
and lay round them artichoke-bottoms, boiled and cut in 
quarters, and the yolks of four hard eggs, if agreeable, Raf- 
fald, 134+ Eh * . 
e | / 


Another way, 


Stuff the craws with bread-crumbs, a bit of butter, lemon- 
peel grated, chopped ſhallot, parſley, pepper, ſalt, nutmeg, 
yolk of egg. Rub the inſide with pepper and ſalt. Half 
| Toaſt them. Stew them with cullis or rich gravy, and alittle 
Madeira, an onion, a piece of Jemon-peel, ſavoury ſpice, if 
neceſſary, for about half an hour: Take out the onion and 
lemon-peel, thicken it with a little flour; add chyan, catch= 
up, &c. if neceſſary. Boil it up. Garniſh with hard yolks 
of eggs; add artichoke bottoms boiled and quartered, Ma- 


„ 
Partridges rolled. | 
Lard young partridges with ham or bacon; ſtrew over them 
| ſome pepper and ſalt, with ſome beaten mace, ſome ſhred le- 
mon-peel, and ſweet herbs cut ſmall; then take ſome thin 
| beef-ſteaks (there muſt be no holes in them); ſtrew over theſe 
| ſome of the ſeaſoning, and then ſqueeze on them ſome lemon- 
juice; lay a partridge upon each ſteak, and roll it up; tie it 
round to keep it together, and pepper the outſide. Set on a 
ſtew-pan with ſome ſlices of bacon, and an onion cut into 
pieces ; lay the partridges carefully in, put to them ſome rich 
gravy, and let them ſtew gently till they are done; then take 
the partridges out of the beef, lay them in a diſh, and pour 
over them ſome rich eſſence of ham. e 


4 


 Partridges broiled with ſtveet herbs, 

Truſs them as for boiling; ſplit them down the back, and 
marinade them about an hour in a little oil, with pepper and 

ſalt, and all ſorts of ſweet herbs chopped; then roll them in 
paper with all the ſeaſoning ; broil ſlowly. When done, take 
off the paper, mix the herbs with a little good cullis, add the 

Ra EE SS ſqueeze 


11 
mh, 4 
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ſqueeze of a 3 and ſerve with the partridges.: Daly. 


Pty 291 


eee with con — ſauce. 


"Truſs your partridges as for boiling ; put them in a ſtew- 
pan, with flices of veal and bacon, above and below, a lice 
of ham, a faggot, three cloves, fliced onions and carrots ; 
braze on a very flow fire, When done, ft and ſkim the | 
ſauce, and & ah upon the partridges. 
1 Partridges &-la-paiſanne. 

Pick, draw, and truſs your partridges, and put them upon 
an iron ſkewer ; tie them to the ſpit, lay them down to roaſt; 
put a piece of fat bacon upon a toaſting-fork, and hold it 
over the partridges, that as it melts it may drop upon them as 
they oaks When they are well baſted with this, duſt over 
them ſome crumbs of bread and ſome ſalt ; cut ſome ſhallots 
very fine, with a little gravy, ſalt, and pepper, and the juice 
of half a lemon. Mix all theſe together over the fire, and 
thicken them up, Pour them into a fu, and lay the par- 
| | + upon them. 


 Partridges baſhed wi th eise s 


Truss theſe as to roaſt them; make a force-meat with the 
8 &c. and roaſt gently with a lard of bacon and paper; 
lodge a bit or two of rocombole upon the breaſts, and when 
done, cut all the fleſh from the breaſts, and cut it in very 
thin ſlices; keep your carcaſes hot, and provide a ſauce for 
the haſh, with a- Iadle of cullis, minced rocombole, pepper, 
ſalt, and nutmeg; boil this a few minutes, and put in your 
haſh. When your dinner is ready, put it to the ſauce, 
Make it only boiling hot, throw in a little parſley, ſqueeze in 
ſome lemon or orange, and diſh, up upon the bones or car- 
| caſes, Put enough of your cullis, that ſome may flow over 


9 into the diſh. 


Woodcocks make a good diſh done in thi faſhion. Verral, 
* 


To 
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To baſh a Partridge or Woodcock. 


Cut it up as for eating, work the entrails very fine with 
the back of a ſpoon, mix it with a ſpoonful of red wine, the 
ſame of water, half a ſpoonful of allegar; cut an onion in 
flices, and pull it into rings; roll a little butter in flour, put , 
them all in your toſſing-pan, and ſhake it over the fire till it 
boils ; then put in your bird, and when it is thoroughly hot, 

Jay it in your diſh, with ſippets round it; ſtrain the ſauce 
over the partridge, and lay the onion in rings. It is a pretty 
corner diſh for dinner or ſupper, Rafuld, 75. | 


1 Pbeaſants a-la-braze. 


Having put a layer of beef all over your pan, a layer of 
veal, a little piece of bacon, a piece of carrot, an onion ſtuck - 
with cloves, a blade or two of mace, a ſpoonful of pepper, 
black and white, and a bundle of ſweet herbs, lay in the 
pheaſant, Then lay a layer of beef, and a layer of veal, to 
cover it. Set it on the fire for five or ſix minutes, and then 
pour in two quarts of boiling gravy. Cover it cloſe, and let - 

it ſtew very ſoftly an hour and a half. Then take up your 
pheaſant, and keep it hot. Let the gravy boil till it is re- 
duced to about a pint, and then ſtrain it off and put it in 
again. Put in a veal ſweetbread, firſt being ſtewed with tze 
_ pheaſant, Then put in ſome truffles and morels, ſome livers 
of fowls, artichoke-bottoms, and aſparagus- tops, if you have _, =» 
them. Let theſe ſimmer in the gravy about hve or fix mi- — 
nutes, and then add two ſpoonfuls of catchup, two of red wine, 
and a little piece of butter rolled in flour, with a ſpoonful of 
browning. Shake all together, put in your pheaſant, let them 
ſtew all together, with a few muſhro:ms, about five or ſix 
minutes more; then take up your pheaſant, and pour your 
ragoo all over, with a few force-meat balls. Garniſh with. - 
lemon. You may lard it, if. you think proper ſo to do. Glaſſes. "x: a 
98. Maſon, 30b. Farley, 129, _— 


Pheaſants a-la- Mongelas. 


Provide a large pheaſant, cut off the pinions as to roaſt, and 
make a good force-meat; put it into your pheaſant and ſpit 
it, with ſome lards of bacon and paper; take care you roaſt it | 
e 6 | | ' nicely, of 
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nicely, and prepare your ſauce as follows: take ſome fat li. 
vers of turkies or fowls, blanch them till thoroughly done, 
and pound them to a paſte ; put to ſome gravy and cullis, mix 
it well together, and paſs it through an etamine; cut off the 
fleſh of the pheaſant, ſlice it very thin and put to it, and pre- 
ſerve the carcaſe hot; add to your ſauce, which ſhould be 

about the thickneſs of your dll a little pepper, ſalt, ſome 
minced parſley, and the juice of two or three oranges ; and, 
if you approve of it, you may ſtrip a few morſels of the 
orange; peel in, and ſerve it up with the-haſh poured over the 
breaſt, and garniſh with ſome oranges in quarters. Verral, 88, 


To ſte a Pheaſant. 

Take your pheaſant, and ſtew it in veal gravy ; take arti- 
choke bottoms parboiled, ſome cheſnuts roaſted and blanched. 
When your pheaſant is enough (but it muſt ſtew till there is 
juſt enough for ſauce, then ſkim it) put in the cheſnuts and 
artichoke-bottoms, a little beaten mace, pepper, and ſalt 
enough to ſeaſon it, and a glaſs of white wine. If you do 
not think it thick enough, thicken it with a little piece of 


butter rolled in flour. Squeeze in a little lemon, pour the 


fauce over the pheaſant, and have ſome force-meat balls fried 
and put into the diſh. - N „„ 
Note. — A good fowl will do full as well, truſſed with the 
head on like a pheaſant. Vou may fry ſauſages inſtead of 
force-meat balls. Glaſſe, 97. | 2 


Ars. Maſon, page 306, has the ſame receipt in different 
words. nl 5 8 


Pheaſants d -I Tralienne. 


Cut the liversſmall. If only one pheaſant is to be dreſſed, 
take but half a dozen oyfters, parboil them, and put them in- 
to a ſtew- pan, with the liver, a piece of butter, ſome green 
onions, and ſome parſley, pepper and ſalt, ſome ſweet herbs, 
and a little all-ſpice; let them ſtand a very little time over the 
fire, and ſtuff the pheaſant with them; then put it into 2 
ſtew- pan, with ſome oil, green onions, parſley, ſweet baſil, 
and lemon-juice, for a few minutes; take them off, cover 
the pheaſant with ſlices of bacon, and put it upon a ſpit ; tie 
ſome paper round it whilſt it is roaſting, Take ſome * 
Ne 5 | _ 


* 


— 


\ 
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ſtew them a little in their own liquor; take a ſtew-pan, put 
into it the yolks of four eggs, half a lemon cut into ſmall 

dice, a little beaten pepper, a little ſcraped nutmeg, a little 

parſley cut ſmall, a rocombole, an Inchovy cut ſmall, a lit- 
tle oil, a glaſs of white wine, a piece of butter, and a little 

ham cullis ; put the ſauce over the fire to thicken, take care 

it does not burn ; put in the- oyſters, and make the ſauce re- 

liſhing. When the pheaſant is done, lay it in the diſh, and 
pour the ſauce over it, Maſon; 306. 
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Snipes or Woodcocks in furtout. 


Take force-meat made of veal, as much beef ſuet, chopped 
and beat in a mortar, with an equal quantity of crumbs of 
bread ; mix in a little beaten mace, pepper and ſalt, ſome 
parſley, and a little ſweet herbs ; mix it with the yolk of an 

egg. Lay ſome of this meat round the diſh, then lay in the 
ſaipes, being firſt drawn and half roaſted, Take care of the 
trail, chop it, and throw it all over the diſh. 
Take ſome good gravy, according to the bigneſs, of your 
ſurtout, ſome truffles and morels, a few muſhrooms, a ſweets. 
bread cut into pieces, and artichoke-bottoms cut ſmall ; let 
all ſtew together, ſhake them, and take the yolks of two or 
three eggs, according as you want them; beat them up with 
a ſpoonful or two of white wine, ſtir all together one way. 
When it is thick, take it off, let it cool, and pour it into the 
ſurtout. Have the yolks of a few hard eggs put in here and 
there; ſeaſon with beaten mace, pepper, and falt, to your 
taſte ; cover it with the force-meat all over, rub the yolks of 
eggs all over to colour it, then fend it to the oven, Half an 
hour does it, and ſend it hot ta table, 


Ee 


Snipes or WWoodecocks in falmy. | 


Truſs them, and half roaſt them, without flour; cut them 
in fricaſſee pieces, and take care to ſecure all the inſide, ex- 
_ cept the gizzards and galls, which you muſt be ſure'to take 
clean away; but the ropes, livers, &c. pound ta a paſte, 
with a morſel of ſhallot, green onion and parſley, pepper, 
ſalt, and nutmeg; put in a ladle of your cullis, a glaſs of red 
wine, and paſs it through your etamine, pour it into a ſtew- 
pan to your meat; let it ſtew very gently for three quarters of 
an hour; fling in a little minced parſley, the juice of an 
. | „ orange, 
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orange, and ſerve it up, garniſhed with fried bread, and ſome 
bits in the din. 1 SS 70 
Any ſorts of birds, ſuch as ſnipes, quails, &. that are not 
drawn, make a pleaſing diſh done in the ſame manner. Ver. 
ral, 132. Wh a ID | | 


Another way. + 


— 


+ Half roaſt them, and cut them in quarters, put them in a 
ſtew- pan with a little gravy, two ſhallots chopped fine, a glaſs 
of red wine, a little ſalt and chyan pepper, the juice of half 
a lemon ; ſtew them gently for ten minutes, and put them on 

| a toaſt ſerved the ſame as for roaſting, and ſend them up hot. 
— Garniſh with lemon. Glaſſe, 998. . 


5 1 


Snipes with Purſlain leaves. 


Draw your ſnipes, and make a force-meat for the inſide, 

but preſerve your ropes for your ſauce; ſpit them acroſs upon 

a lark-ſpit, covered with bacon and paper, and roaſt them 

> gently. For ſauce, you muſt take ſome prime thick leaves of 
purſlain, blanch them well in water, put them into a ladle of 
cullis and gravy, a bit of ſhallot, pepper, falt, nutmeg, and 

parſley, and ſtew all together for half an hour gently. Have 

the ropes ready blanched, and put in. Diſh up your ſnipes 

upon thin ſlices of bread fried, ſqueeze the juice of an orange 

into your ſauce, and ſerve it up. Verral, 142. 


Snipes Ducheſs faſhion. | 


| Split the ſnipes at the back; take the inſide out, which 
you make a force-meat of, with a few chopped capers, parſ- 
ey, ſhallots, muſhrooms, pepper, ſalt, two chopped ancho- 
vies, and a piece of butter; ſtuff them with it, ſew them up 
cloſe, and braze them. While brazing, add a little good cul- 
lis and red wine. When done, ſkim and ſift the ſauce. If 
not thick enough, add a little butter and flour, and ſerve with 
the ſnipes. Dalrymple, 237. | 
Quails, Thruſhes, Plovers, and Lapwings. 
They are all done as chickens, and may be dreſſed in all 


the different ways of any other birds, Dalrymple. 1 
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The general method of drefing Plovers. 


Green plovers roaft like a woodcock, without drawing; 
and the trail to run upon a toaſt; with good gravy for ſauce. 
 _ Grey plovers ſhould be ſtewed. Make a bt with 
the yolks of two hard eggs bruiſed, ſome marrow cut fine, 
artichoke-botroms cut ſmall, and ſweet herbs, ſeaſoned with 
pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg. Stuff the birds, then put them 
into a ſauce-pan with ſome good gravy (juſt enough to cover 
them), a glaſs of white wine, and a blade. of mace. Cover 
them cloſe, and let them ftew very ſoftly till they are tender. 
Then take up the plovers, lay them in a diſh, keep them hot, 
ut a piece of butter rolled in flour to thicken the ſauce ; let 
it boil till ſmooth, ſqueeze into it a little lemon, ſkim it clean, 
nnd pour it over them. Maſen, 285. RR | 


Plovers Perigord faſhion. 


Truſs them as chickens or pigeons for ſtewing; braze them 
in a good braze. When done, ſkim and ſift the braze. When 
ready to ſerve, add the ſqueeze of a lemon. You may alſo 
tuff. and roaſt them as partridges, &c. Thruſhes and lap- 
wings m be dreſſed in the ſame manner, ſerved with a cullis 
ſauce, Dalrymple, 2.35. 1 4 9 55 


To arefs Ortolans and Quails. 


Spit them ſide-ways, with a vine- leaf between; baſte them 
with butter, and have fried crumbs of bread round the diſh, 


77 


7, o dreſs Ruffs and Reifs. 


Theſe birds are principally found in Lincolnſhire. They 
may be fatted, like chickens, with bread, milk, and ſugar. 
They feed very faſt, and will die with fat if not killed in 
time. Draw and truſs them croſs-legged like ſnipes; roaſt 
them. For ſauce—good gravy thickened with butter, and a 
toaſt under them, SS: 


Small 
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Small Birds in ſavoury Jelly. 


Put a good piece of butter into the hellies of eight ſmall 
birds, with their heads and feet on, and ſew up. their vents. - 


Put them in a jug, cover it cloſe with a cloth, and ſet them 


in a kettle of boiling water till they are enough. When it is 


ſet, lay in three birds with their breaſts down, and cover them 


with the jelly. When it is ſet, put in the other five, with 
their heads in the middle, and proceed in the fame manner as 


before directed for chickens. Farley, 129. 


To dreſs Larks Pear faſhion. 


"Truſs them cloſe, and cut off the legs; ſeaſon them with 
falt, pepper, cloves, and mace ; make a force-meat thus ;— 
Take a veal ſweetbread, as much beef ſuet, a few morels and 


- muſhrooms; chop all fine together, ſome crumbs of bread, 


and a few ſweet herbs, a little lemon-peel cut ſmall ; mix all 
together with the yolk of an egg, wrap up the larks in force- 
meat, and ſhape them like a pear; ftick one leg in the top, 
Jike the ſtalk of a pear, rub them over with the yolk of an egg 


| and crumbs of bread; bake them in a gentle oven, ferve 


them without ſauce; or they make a good garniſh to a very | 


. fine diſh. | 


You may uſe veal, if you have not a ſweetbread. Glaſſe, 


: 101. . 


Mes. Maſon gives the ſame receipt in ſubſtance, though in 
other words, page 287. | | | 
| Larks a-la- Francoiſe. 


Truſs your larks with the legs acrofs, and put a ſage- leaf 
over their breaſts; put them upon a long thin ſkewer ; be- 
tween every lark put a piece of thin bacon, then tie the 


- ſkewer to a ſpit, and roaſt them at a briſk clear fire; baſte 


them with butter, and. ſtrew over them ſome crumbs of bread 
mixed with flour; fry ſome bread-crumbs of a fine brown in 
butter. Lay the larks round the diſh, the bread-crumbs in 
the middle, 3 8 5 


A ragu 


U 
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P ie of Lore ; 

Fry your larks with an onion ſtuck with cloves, a few truf- 
fles and muſhrooms ; pour off the fat ; ſhake over the larks, 
&c. a little flour; put to them ſome good gravy ; ſtew them 
till they are enough. If there is any fat, ſkim it off. Add 
chopped parſley, lemon-juice, pepper, and ſalt, if neceſſary. 
Other ſmall birds may be dreſſed in the ſame manner. 
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"MADE DISHES OF HARES, RABBITS, K. 


| To florendine a' Hare. 


= - TAKE a grown hare, and let her hang up four or five 
| 1 days, then caſe her, and leave on the ears; and take out 
all the bones except the head, which muſt be left on whole; 
lay your hare flat on the table, and lay over the inſide a force- 
meat, and then roll it up to the head; skewer it with the head 
and ears leaning back, tie it with packthread as you would a 
collar of veal, wrap it in a cloth, and boil it an hour and a 
half in a ſauce-pan with a cover on it, with two quarts of wa- 
ter. When your liquor is reduced to one quart, put in a pint 
of red wine, a ſpoonful of Jemon-pickle, and one of catchup, 
EY the ſame of bfowning, and ſtew it till it is reduced to a pint; 
. thicken it with butter rolled in flour, lay round your hare a 
few morels, and four ſlices of force-meat, boiled in a caul of 
a leg of veal, When you diſh it up, draw the jaw“ bones, 
and ſtick them in the eyes for horns; let the ears lie back on 
the roll, and ftick a ſprig of myrtle in the mouth ; ſtrain over 
your ſauce, and ſerve it up. Garniſh with barberries and 
parſley.—F orce-meat for the hare :—take the crumb of a 
penny loaf, the liver ſhred fine, half a pound. of fat bacon 
| ſcraped, a glaſs of red wine, one anchovy, two eggs, a little 
wuointer ſayoury, ſweet-marjoram, lemon-thyme, pepper, ſalt, 
| and nutmeg to your taſte. Rafald, 136, 5 


Mr. Farley, page 130, has oiven the above in ſubſtance, 
with a little tranſpoſition, The fact is, both Mrs. Rafald 
and Mr. Farley have taken from Mrs. Glaſſe.— See her Art of 


Cookery, page 101. | 
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To dreſs a Hare. | 


When the hare is caſed, cut it in two juſt below the ribs ; 
cut the fore quarters into pieces, and put them into a clean 
ſtew- pan, with a blade or two of mace, an onion ſtuck with 
cloves, ſome whole pepper, an anchovy, and a bunch of 
ſweet herbs ; cover them with water, and let them ſtew gent- 
ly; make a pudding and put into the belly of the other part ; 
| Jard and roaſt it, flour and baſte it well with butter or ſmall 
beer. When the ſtew is tender, take it out with a fork into 
a diſh, and train off the liquor; put into it a glaſs of red 
wine, a ſpoonful of good catchup,' and a piece of butter rolled 
in flour; ſhake all together over the fire till it is of a good 
thickneſs ; take up the roafted hare, and lay it in the middle 
of the diſh, with the ſtew round, and ſauce poured over it, 


and ſorne good gravy in a boat. Maſori, 300. 
: Hare d- la- daube. 


Cut a hare in ſix pieces; bone and lard them with bacon, 
ſeaſoned with ſpices, powder of laurel, chopped parſley, 
_ thyme, ſhallots, and one clove of garlick; braze it with ſlices 
of lard, the bones, a little broth, as much of the blood as you 
can fave, a glaſs of brandy, and a quarter of a pound of 
good butter; ſtop the pan well, and ſtew it on a very ſlow - 
fire, or in the oven, about four hours; then take out the 
bones, put the hare in a tureen, and the ſlices of bacon upon 
it; ſift the ſauce, and put it in the tureen; let it cool before 
uſing. It ought to be like a pie. Clermont, 288. we 


To ſcare a Hare. 


Lard a hare, and put a pudding in the belly; put it into 

a pot or fiſh kettle, then put to it two quarts of ſtrong drawn 
gravy, one of red wine, a whole lemon cut, a faggot of 
ſweet herbs, nutmeg, pepper, a little ſalt, and fix cloves; 

| cover it cloſe, and ſtew it over a ſlow fire till it is three parts 
done; then take it up, put it into a diſh, and ſtrew it over 
with crumbs of bread, ſweet herbs chopped fine, ſome lemon-" 
el grated; and half a nutmeg ; ſet it before the fire, and 
baſte it till it is of a fine light brown. In the mean time, 
take the fat off your gravy, and thicken it with the yolk of 
an egg. Take ix eggs, boiled hard and chopped ſmall, ſome 
| 5 5 -— 15 pickled 
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. pickled cucumbers cut very thin; mix theſe with a ſauce, 
and pour it into the diſh. Rb | | : 
A fillet of mutton, or neck of veniſon, may be done the 
Rme way. | Mor : 
Note. —You may da rabbits the ſame way, but it muſt be 
veal gravy and white wine, adding muſhrooms for cucumbers, 
ER | 

4c: A Hare Civet. 
Bone your hare, and take out all the ſinews; cut one half 
in thin flices, and the other half in pieces an inch thick, flour 
them, and fry them in a little freſh butter, as collops, quick, 
and have ready ſome gravy made with the bones of the hare 
and beef; put a pint of it into the pan to the hare, ſome 
muſtard, and a little elder vinegar ; cover it cloſe, and let it 
do ſoftly till it is as thick as cream, then diſh it up, with the 


* 
« * 


head in the middle. 
To flew a Hare. . 


When you have. paunched and caſed your hare, cut her as 
for eating, put her into a large ſauce-pan with three pints of 
beef gravy, a pint of red wine, a large onion ſtuck with 
cloves, a bundle of winter ſavoury, a ſlice of horſe-radiſh, 
two blades of beaten mace, one anchovy, a ſpoonful of wal- 
nut or mum catchup, one of browning, half a lemon, chyan 
and ſalt to your taſte; put on a cloſe cover, and fet it over a 
gentle fire, and ſtew it for two hours; then take it up into a 
foup-diſh, and thicken your gravy with a lump of butter rolled 
in flour; boil it a little, and ſtrain it over your hare, Garniſh 
with lemon-peel cut like ſtraws, and ſerve it up. Kapuld, 


Another way. 


Take a young hare, and cut it into ten pieces, the two 
legs, two wings or ſhoulders, the chine in four, and the ſto- 
mach and ſkirts in two; put it into your ftew-pan, with 
about three half-pints of Port wine, two or three onions, 2 
carrot or two, ſome ſweet baſil, thyme, and parſley, and a 
ladle of gravy; a little ſalt and pepper, a clove or two, and 
a bit of mace, and let it ſtew gently for two hours. Take 
out your hare clean into another ſtew-pan, and ſtrain your 
 fauce to it, adding a ladle of cullis, and if not thick anne. 
1 „ Oe pu 
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ut in a bit of butter and flour, and boil it a minute, and 
5 it hot till your dinner is ready; throw in a ſpoonful or 
two of capers, ſome minced parſley, and the juice of a lemon 
or orange; and ſerve it up with ſome fried bits of bread in 
the diſh, and round it. Verral, 994. | 


Another way. 


Cut off the legs and ſhoulders, cut out the back- bone; cut 
the meat which comes off the ſides into pieces; put all into a 
veſſel, with three quarters of a pint of ſmall beer, the ſame 
of water, a large onion ſtuck with cloves, ſome whole pep- 
per, a ſlice of lemon, ſome ſalt; ſtew this gently for an 
hour cloſe covered, then put to it a quart of good gravy; 
ſtew it gently for two hours longer, or till tender; take out 
the hare, rub half a ſpoonful of flour ſmooth.in a little gravy, 
put it to the ſauce, boil it up; add chyan and ſalt, if neceſ- 
ſary; put in the hare. When hot through, ſerve it in a tu- 

reen diſh. It is an exceeding good diſh. Maſen, 301. 


20 hodge-podge a Hare. 


Taxe your hare and cut it in pieces as if you intended it 
for ſtewing, and put into the pitcher, with two or three 
onions, a little ſalt and pepper, a bunch of ſweet herbs, and a 
piece of butter; ſtop the pitcher very cloſe to prevent the 

ſteam from getting out, ſet it in a kettle full of boiling water, 
keep the kettle filled up as the water waſtes ; let it ftew four 
or five hours at leaſt, You may, when you firſt put the hare 
into the kettle, put in lettuce, cucumbers, celery, and tur- 
nips, if you like it better. | paths 


To jug a Hare. 


Cut your hare into little pieces, and lard them here and 
there with little flips of bacon, Seaſon them with a little 


pepper and ſalt, and pour them into an earthen jug with a 


blade or two of mace, an onion ſtuck with cloves, and a 
bundle of ſweet herbs. Cover the jug cloſe, that nothing 
may get in; ſet it in a pot of boiling water, and three hours 
will do it. Then turn it out into the diſh, take out the onion _ 
and ſweet Herbs, and ſend it hot to table. As to the larding, 

you may omit it if you —_ Farley, 71. 
| S:" 2 | 


Another 
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Another way. 


Take the hare, and cut it as for eating, ſeaſon it with pep. 
per, ſalt, and beaten mace, put it into a jug or pitcher, with 
a cloſe top, put to it a bundle of ſweet herbs, and ſet it in a 
kettle of boiling water ; let it ſtand till it is tender, then take 
it up, and pour the gravy into a tofling-pan, with a glaſs of 
red wine, one anchovy, a large onion ſtuck with cloves, a 
little beaten mace, and chyan pepper to your taſte ; boil it a 
little, and thicken it. Diſh up your hare, and ſtrain the 

gravy over it, then ſend it up. Roafald, 136. 5 


T0 baſh a Hare. 


Cut your hare into ſmall pieces; if any of the pudding is 
left, rub it ſmall in ſome gravy, to which put a glaſs of red 
wine, a little pepper and ſalt, an onion, a ſlice of lemon; 
toſs it up till hot through, take out the onion and lemon. 


5 


Another way. 

Cut it in ſmall pieces, and if you have any of the pudding 
left, rub it ſmall, and put to it a gill of NC wine, the ſame 
quantity of water, half an anchovy chopped fine, an onion 
ſtuck with four cloves, and a quarter of a pound of butter 
rolled in flour. Shake all theſe together over a ſfow fire till 

our hare is thoroughly hot, for it is a bad cuſtom to let any | 
| Lind of haſh boil longer, as it hardens the meat. Send your 

hare to table in a deep diſh, but before you ſend it up, take 
out the onion, and lay ſippets round the diſh, Farley, 70. 


To collar a Hare. 


Bone a hare, and lard it with thick pieces of bacon, ſea- 
ſoned with ſpices and ſalt; put a good force-meat in it or 
not; roll it up very tight, and tie it well; braze it with ſlices 
of veal, half a pint of white wine, and a pint of broth ; co- 
ver it over with ſlices of bacon. You may alſo put ſuch 
meat and other ſeaſoning to make a jelly of the braze after, 
and ſerve the hare cold with it, either whole or ſliced, Dal- 


rymple, 241. Lo 
Hare 


* ; 


| Hare Cake. 


Chop the fleſh of a hare very fine, take ſome bacon in dice 
about half the quantity, ſeaſon with pepper, a little ſalt, and 
ſpice, a green onion or two, and a morſ:1 of ſhallot; mix 


1 


all well together, and prepare a ſtew- pan juſt wide enough, 


that it may cut in ſlices about two inches thick; line your 
bottom with thin bacon, and cover with the ſame; pour in a 


ladle of broth, and a glaſs of red wine, ſome ſlices of carrot, 


onion, and herbs ; let it ſimmer gent y for two or three hours, 
take off the cover, and let it cool; the next day take it out, 
and trim it nice and round; pound ſome of the bacon it was 


ſtewed in, and when you ſerve it to table, ſpread it upon 


the top like ſugar upen a pJumb-cake, and ſerve it to table 


upon a napkin, If it is well done, it will keep a fortnight. 


for ieee | | oe 

Veal Cake may be done in the ſame manner, only inſtead 
of red wine put white ; and do not cover it ſo much, but that 
every one at table may ſee what it is. Verral, 227, 


Hare Cake in Jelly. 


Having boned the hare, and picked out the ſinews, add a 


equal quantity of beef; chop theſe and pound them; add 
freſh muſhrooms, ſhallot, (and garlick if agreeable), ſweet 

herbs, pepper, and ſalt, two or, three eggs. Mir theſe with 
bacon and pickled cucumbers cut like dice, put it into a 


mould ſheeted with flices of bacon; cover it, bake it in a 


moderate oven; when cold, turn it out. Lay over it the fol- 


lowing jelly: —a pound and a half of ſcrag of veal, a lice of 


ham, two or three cloves, a little nutmeg, ſome ſweet herbs, 
a carrot or two, ſome ſhallot, two bay leaves, an ounce of 
iſing-glaſs, with ſome beef broth; ſtew this till it will jelly, 
paſs it through a fine fieve, then thraugh a bag ; add ſome 
lemon-juice, Maſon, 303. EE | | 


Leveret Kid faſhion. 


Lard a large leveret, marinade it about three hours in a 
warm marinade, made of water, vinegar, butter, flour, pep- 
per, and ſalt, chopped parſley, ſhallots, ſliced onions, thyme, 
Jaurel, baſil, lemon-peel, and cloves; then roaſt it, baſting 
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with ſome of the marinade ; fift the remainder,- mix it with 
alittle cullis, and ſerve it in a ſauce-boat, Clermont, 291, 


To florending Rahbits. 


Skin three young rabbits, but leave on the ears; waſh and 
dry them with a cloth, take out the bones carefully, leaving 
the head whole, then lay them flat ; make a force-meat of a 
quarter of a pound of bacon ſcraped, it anſwers better-than 
ſuet, it makes the rabbits eat tenderer, and look whiter ; add 
to the bacon the crumb of a penny loaf, a little lemon-thyme, 
or lemon-peel ſhred fine, parſley chopped ſmall, nutmeg, 
chyan, and ſalt to your palate; mix them up together with 
an egg, and ſpread it over the rabbits, roll them up to the 
head, ſkewer them ſtraight, and cloſe the ends, to prevent the 
force-meat from coming out; ſkewer the ears back, and tie 
them in ſeparate cloths, and boil them half an hour. When 
you diſh them up, take out the jaw-bones, and ſtick them in 
the eyes for ears; put round them force-meat balls and muſh- 
rooms. Have ready a white ſauce made of veal gravy, a lit- 
tle anchovy, the juice of half a lemon, or a tea- ſpoonful of 
Jemon-pickle; ſtrain it, take a quarter of a pound of butter 
rolled in flour, ſo as to make the ſauce pretty thick; keep 
ſtirring it whilſt the flour is diſſolving, beat the yolk of an 

egg; put to it ſome thick cream, nutmeg, and ſalt; mix it 

With the gravy, and let it ſimmer a little over the fire, but 
not boil, for it will curdle the cream; pour it over the rab- 


| bits, and ſerve it up. Raffald, 137, Farley, 130. 


Rabbits Surprize. 


Take two half-grown rabbits, roaſt them, cut off the heads 
loſe to the ſhoulders and the firſt joints; then take off all the 
lean meat from the back bones; cut it ſmall, and toſs it up 
with ſix or ſeven ſpoonfuls of cream ard milk, and a piece of 
butter as big as a walnut rolled in flour, a little nutmee, 
and a little ſalt; ſhake all well together till it is as thick as 
o0d cream, and ſet it to cool; then make a force-meat with 
2 pound of veal, & pound of ſuet, as much crumbs of bread, 
two anchovies, a little piece of Jemon-peel cut fine, a little 
ſprig of thyme, and a little nutmeg grated; let the veal and 
ſuet be chopped very fine, and beat in a mortar, then mix it 
ll together with the yolks of two raw eggs; place it all . 
ANT, > | ö TE: 7 ' the 
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the rabbits, leaving a long trough in the back- bone open, 
that you think will hold the meat you cut out with the ſauce; 
pour it in, and cover it with the force-meat, ſmooth it all 
over with your hand as well as ou can with a raw egg, 
ſquare at both ends; throw on a little grated bread, and but- 
ter'a magazine or pan, and take them from the dreſſer where 
ou formed them, and place them on it very carefully. Bake 
hem three quarters of an hour, till they are of a fine brown 
colour. Let your ſauce be gravy thickened with butter, and 
the juice of a lemon; lay them in the diſh, and pour in the 
ſauce. Garniſh with orange cut into quarters, and ſerve it 
up for a firſt courſe. Glaſſe, 103. „„ 1 


Another way, . 

Take young rabbits, ſcewer them, and put the ſame pud- 
ding into them as directed for roaſted rabbits. When they 
are roaſted, draw out the jaw-bones, and ſtick them in the 
eyes to appear like horns; then take off all the meat from the 
back clean from the bones, but leave them whole; chop the 
meat exceedingly fine with a little ſhred parſley, lemon- peel, 
one ounce of beef marrow, a ſpoonful of good cream, and a 
little ſalt ; beat the yolks of two hard eggs, and a piece of 
butter the ſize of a walnut in a marble mortar very fine, then . 
mix all together, and put it in a toſſing- pan. When it has 


ſtewed five minutes, lay in on the rabbit when you take the 


meat off, -and put it cloſe down with your hand, to appear 
like a whole rabbit ; then heat a ſalamander, and brown it all 
over; pour a good brown gravy made as thick as cream in the 
diſh, ſtick a bunch of myrtle in their mouths, and ſerve them 
up with their livers broiled and frothed. Rapald, 138. Farley, 
131. : 1 | | BI gs” 


Rabbits in Caſſerole, 


Take a couple of rabbits, divide them into quarters, flour 
them if they are not larded, and fry them in butter; then 
put them into a ſtew-pan, with ſome good gravy and a glaſs of 
white wine; ſeaſon them with pepper and ſalt and a bunch of 
ſweet herbs; cover them down cloſe, and let them ſtew till 
tender; then take up the rabbits, ſtrain aff the ſauce, thicken 
it with butter and flour, and pour it over them. Maſon, 295. 


„ Another 
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lemon and beet- root. Glaſſe, 103. 


. 


\ 


; | Another way. 


Having divided your rabbits into quarters, you may lard 
them or not juſt as you pleaſe. Shake ſome flour over them, 


and fry them in lard and butter. Then put them into an 
” _ earthen pipkin, with a quart of good broth, a glaſs of white 
wine, alittle pepper and ſalt, a bunch of ſweet herbs, and a 
mall piece of butter rolled in flour. Cover them cloſe, and 
let them ſtew half an hour; then diſh them up, and pour the 


ſauce over them. Garniſh with Seville oranges, cut into 


thin flices, and notched. Glaſſe, 104. Farley, 131. 


1 


20 roaſt a Rabbit Hare faſhion. 


© Take your rabbit and lard it with bacon, and then roaſt 


it as you do a hare, with a ſtuffing in the belly. Make a 


ravy ſauce ; but if you do not lard it, have white ſauce made 
as follows :—take a little veal broth, boil it up with a little 


four and butter to thicken it, and add a gill of cream. Keep 
it ſtirring one way till it is ſmooth, and then put it into a 


boat, 


Portugueſe Rabbits. 


_ Get ſome rabbits, truſs them chicken faſhion, the head 
muſt be cut off, and the rabbit turned with the back up- 
wards, and two of the legs ſtripped to the claw-end, and fo 
truſſed with two ſkewers. Lard them, and roaft them with 
what ſauce you pleaſe. If you want chickens, and they are 
to appear as ſuch, they muſt be dreſſed in this manner :— 
ſend them up hot with gravy in the diſh, and garniſh with 


: 5 Rabbits Collared, with a Sauce &-I'-Foernoiſe. 


© Two couple of young rabbits are not too many for this 
diſh. Take the bones out quite up to the wings or ſhoul- 
ders, but leave them on with the head ; prepare a nice hot 


force-meat of ſome bits of the rabbits that may be * 
a | b | 2 dit 
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a bit of veal or lamb fat, a little ſcraped bacon, a morſe] of 
reen onion, a muſhroom, pepper, ſalt, and alittle parſley'; 
fry all together for a few minutes ; put it into a mortar with 
ſome erumb of a French roll ſoaked in cream or milk, and a 
little nutmeg; pound all well together with the yolks. of two 
or three eggs; ſpread your rabbits in a diſh, and lay your 
force-meat on, roll them up to the wings, and bind with a 
bit of packthread ; ſtew them in a braze about an hour and 
an half, and prepare your ſauce thus :—take all forts of 
| ſtrong herbs, ſuch as tarragon, pimpernel, thyme, marjoram, 
and ſavoury, a green onion or two, muſhrooms, and a bit 
of ſhallot, all mixed very fine and ſeparate. To a ladle or 
two of gravy and cullis mixed, put in juſt as much of each 
as will make palatable in boiling a quarter of an hour with 
pepper, ſalt, and nutmeg, and a ſpoonful or two of good _ 
oil; throw in a handful of capers, clean your rabbits well 
from greaſe, add the juice of a couple of lemons or oranges, = ! 
and diſh up with your ſauce over. Verral, 99. r 


Rabbits Pulled. 


Half boil your rabbits, with an onion, a little whole pep- 
per, a bunch of ſweet herbs, and a piece of lemon-peel ; pull © 
the fleſh into flakes, put to it a little of the liquor, a piece 
of butter mixed with flour, pepper, ſalt, nutmeg, chopped 
parſley, and the liver boiled and bruiſed ; boil this up, ak- 


ing it round. Maſen, 294. 
A Scotch Rabbit. 


Having toaſted a piece of bread very nicely on both ſides, 
butter it, and toaſt a ſlice of cheeſe about as big as the bread 
on both fades, and lay it on the bread. 


A Welch Rabbit. | 


| Toaſt a piece of bread on both ſides, then toaſt the cheeſe 
on one fide; lay it on the toaſt, and with a hot iron brown 2 
| the other fide, You may rub it over with muſtard. _ - 


\ 
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An Engliſh Rabbit. 


Toaſt the bread brown on both ſides, and lay it in a plate 
before the fire, then pour a glaſs of red wine over it, and let 
it ſoak the wine up; then cut ſome cheeſe very thin, and lay 
it pretty thick over the bread, and put it in a tin oven be- 
fore the fire, and it will be preſently, toaſted and browned, 
Serve it away hot. 8 „„ 
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TURTLES AND MOCK TURTLES, 


To dreſs a Turtle the Weſt India way. 


TAKE the turtle out of the water the night before you 
dreſs it, and lay it on its back. In the morning cut its 
head off, and hang it up by its hind fins for it to bleed till the 
blood is all out; then cut the callapee, which is the belly, 
round, and raiſe it up; cut as much meat to it as you can; 
throw it into ſpring water with a little ſalt, cut the fins off, 
and ſcald them with the head; take off all the ſcales, cut all 
the white meat out, and throw it into ſpring water and falt, 
the guts and lungs muſt be cut out. Waſh the lungs very 
clean from the blood, then take the guts and maw and lit 
them open, waſh them very clean, and put them on to boil in 
a large pot of water, and boil them till they are tender. '_ - 
Then take off the inſide ſkin, and cut them in pieces of twa © E. 
or three inches long. Have ready a good veal broth made as 
follows :— Take one large, or two ſmall knuckles of veal, 
and put them on in three gallons of water; let it boil, ſkiny 
it well, ſeaſon with turnips, onions, carrots, and celery, and 3 
a good large bundle of ſweet herbs; boil it till it is half - 
waſted, then ftrain it off. Take the fins, and put them in a * 
ſtew-pan, cover them with veal broth, ſeaſon with an onion 
chopped fine, all ſorts of ſweet herbs chopped very fine, half an 
ounce of cloves and mace, half a nutmeg beat very fine ; ſtew 
it very gently till tender ; then take the fins out, and put in 
2 pint of Madeira wine, and ſtew it for fifteen minutes. Beat 
up the whites of ſix eggs with the juice of two lemons, put 
the liquor in and boil it up, run it through a flannel bag, 
make it very hot, waſh the fins very clean, and put them in. 
Take a piece of butter and put at the bottom of a ſtew-pan, 
put your white meat in, and ſweat it gently till it is almoſt 
tender. Take the lungs and heart, and cover them with veal 
broth, with an onion, herbs, and. ſpice ; as for the fins, _ 
8 Dl DES tnem 
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them till tender; take out the lungs, ſtrain the liquor off, 
thicken it, and put in a bottle of Madeira wine, ſeaſon with 
chyan pepper and ſalt pretty high; put in the lungs and 
white meat, ſtew them up gently for fifteen minutes; have 
ſome forcemeat-balls made out of the white part inſtead of 
veal, as for Scotch collops. If any eggs, ſcald them; if nat, 
take twelve hard yolks of eggs, made into egg balls. Have 
| Jour callapaſh, or deep ſhell, done round the edges with paſte, 
feafon it in the inſide with chyan pepper and ſalt, and alittle 
Madeira wine; bake it half an hour, then put in the lungs 
and white meat, force-meat, and eggs over, and bake it half 
an hour. Take the bones, and three quarts of veal broth, 
feaſoned with an onion, a bundle of ſweet herbs, two blades 
of mace; ftew it an hour, ſtrain it through a ſieve, thicken 
it with butter and flour, put in half a pint of Madeira wine, 
few it half an hour; ſeaſon with chyan pepper and ſalt to 
our liking. This is the ſoup. Take the callapee, run your 
knife between the meat and ſhell, and fill it full of force- 
at; ſeaſon it all over with ſweet herbs chopped fine, a 
ſhallot chopped, chyan pepper and ſalt, and a little Madeira 
wine; put a paſte round the edge, and bake it an hour and a 
half. Take the guts and maw, put them in a ſtew- pan, with 
a little broth, a bundle of ſweet herbs, two blades of mace 
beat fine; thicken with a little butter rolled in flour, ſter 
them, gently for half an hour, ſeaſon with chyan pepper and 
falt, beat up the yolks of two eggs in half a pint of cream, 
put it in, and kep ſtirring it up one way till it boils up, then 
diſh them up as follows: EE 


| CALLAPEE. 

| FRICASSEE. SOUP. FIN s. 
„ CALLAPASH. 5 

The fins cat fine when cold, put by in the liquor, Glaſſes 
344 to 346. Farley, 22 to 26. pO 
5 To dreſs a Turtle of about thirty pounds weight. 


Wen you kill the turtle, which muſt be done the night 
before, cut off the head, and let it bleed two or three hours; 
then cut off the fins, and the callapee from the callapaſh 5 
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take care you do not burſt the gall; throw all the inwards 
into cold water, the guts and tripe keep by themſelves, and 
flip them open with a pen-knife, waſh them very clean in 
ſcalding water, and ſcrape off all the inward ſkin; as you do 
them, throw them into cold water, waſh them out of that 
and put them into freſh water, and let them lie all night, 
ſcalding the fins and edges of the calipaſh and calipee ; cut 
the meat off the ſhoulders, and hack the bones, and ſet them x 
over the fire with the fins in about a quart of water; put in a v 
little mace, nutmeg, chyan, and ſalt ; let it ſtew about three 
hours, then ſtrain it, and put the fins by for uſe. The n 
morning take ſome of the meat you cut off the ſhoulders, and 
chop it ſmall, as for ſauſages, with about a pound of beef or 
yeal ſuet ; ſeaſon with mace, nutmeg, ſweet marjoram, parſ- 
ley, chyan, and ſalt to your taſte, and three or four glaſſes of 
adeira wine, ſo ſtuff it under the two fleſhy parts of the 
meat; and if you have any left, Jay it over to preyent the 
meat from burning; then cut the remainder of the meat and 
fins in pieces the ſize of an egg; ſeaſon it pretty high with 
chyan, ſalt, and a little nutmeg, and put it into the calipaſh 
take care that it be ſewed or ſecured up at the end, to keep 
in the gravy ; then boil up the gravy, and add more wine, if 
required, and thicken it a little with butter and flour; put 
ſome of it to the turtle, and ſet it in the oven with a well 
buttered paper over it to keep it from burning, and when it is 
about half baked, ſqueeze in the juice of one or two lemons, 
and ftir it up. Calipaſh, or back, will take half an hour 
more baking than the calipee, which two hours will do. The 
guts muſt be cut in pieces two or three inches long, the tripes 
in leſs, and put into a mug of clear water, and ſet in the oven 
with the calipaſh, and when it is enough drained from the 
water, it is to be mixed with the other parts, and ſent up 
very hot. Raul, 19. Farley, 22. 


Another way. | ; 
When the turtle is killed, cut the back from the belly, and 
waſh it clean from the blood in three or four waters, with 
ſome ſalt, Cut the fins from the back, ſcald and ſcrape them 
clean from the ſcales; put the meat in a ſauce-pan, with a a 
little ſalt, and rather more water than will cover it; letit 
ſtew, but ſkim it very clean all the time. If the turtle is 
large, put into it a bottle of white wine; if ſmall, a pint _ | 

| . J | LEE 0, 
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do. The wine muſt not be put in till it has ſtewed an hour 
and a half, and the ſcum has done riſing. If the wine is put 
in before, it will make the turtle hard. Put into it, whilſt it 
is ſtewing, an onion or two ſhred fine, with a little thyme, 
parſley, black pepper, and ſalt. When it is ſtewed very ten- 
der, take it out of the ſauce- pan, and cut it into ſmall pieces; 
waſh the back ſhell very clean from the blood, then rub it 
with pepper, ſalt, thyme, parſley, and onions ſhred fine, and 
mixed together; put the meat into the ſhell, with a layer of 

| ſeaſoning between every layer of meat till the ſhell is full; 
cover it with ſeaſoning. If it is a large turtle, two pounds 
of butter muſt be cut into bits, and laid between the ſeaſoning 
and the meat. The foup muſt be. thickened with butter 
rolled in flour. A large turtle will take an hour and an half, 


Another way. 


_- Kill your turtle as before, then cut the belly-ſhel! clean 
off; cut of the fins, take all the white meat out and put it 
into ſpring water. Take the guts and lungs out; do the 


© -guts as before. Waſh the lungs well; ſcald the fins, head, 


and belly-ſhell. Saw the ſhell all round, about two inches 
deep; ſcald it, and take the ſhell off; cut it in pieces. Take 
the ſhells, fins, and head, and put them in a pot, cover them 
with veal broth. Seaſon with two large onions, chopped 
fine, all ſorts of ſweet herbs chopped fine, half an ounce of 
cloves and mace, a whole nutmeg ; ſtew them till tender, 
Take out all the meat, and ſtrain the liquor through a ſieve; 
cut the fins in two or three pieces. Take all the brawn from 
the bones, cut it in pieces of about two inches ſquare. Take 
the white meat, put ſome butter at the bottom of a ſtew-pan, 
put your meat in, and ſweat it gently over a flow fire till al- 
moſt done. Take it out of the liquor, and cut it in pieces 
about the bigneſs of a gooſe's egg. Take the lungs and 
heart, and cover them with veal broth. Seaſon with an onion, 
ſweet herbs, and a little ſpice; (always obſerve to boil the liver 
by itſelf). Stew it till tender, take the lungs out, and cut them 
in pieces; ſtrain off the liquor through a ſieve. Take a pound 
of butter and put it into a large ftew-pan, big enough to hold 
all the turtle, and melt it. Put half a pound of flour in, and 
ſtir it till it is ſmooth, Put in the liquor, and keep ſtirring it 
till it is mixed; if lumpy, ſtrain it through a fieve, Put in 
| | A your 
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' _ your meat of all ſorts, a great many force-meat balls and egg 
balls, and put in three pints of Madeira wine. 5 Seaſon wil 
pepper and ſalt, and Chyan pepper, pretty high. Stew it 
three quarters of an hour; add the juice of two lemons. 
Have your deep ſhell baked; put ſome into the ſhells,” and 
bake it or brown it with a hot iron, and ſerve the reſt in 
tureens. | 


N. B. This is for a turtle of ſixty pounds weight, . Glaſſe, 


3b. 8 TR 
Another way. | 


I have ſeen, ſays Mr. Verral, many a turtle drefſed ; but 

I think not all as they ſhould be. And as I have the honour of 
| ſending ſeveral to table myſelf, to ſome of the politeſt geatry 
in the kingdom, with great applauſe, I ſhall give the follow- 
ing receipt from experience, rather than from the general 
rule of hodge-podging it together. To difſe& it then. Let 
its head be chopped off cloſe to the ſhell, ſet it on that part 
that all the blood may run away; have plenty of water in 
| ſeveral pails or tubs ; lay your fiſh upon the back or callipaſh, 
cut off the under ſhell, or callipee, in the firſt line-or partition, 
from the edge of the callipaſh ; take off that, and immediately 
put it into water. Next cut off the four fins in the ſhoulder 
and aich-bone joints, and put into water too, and with a cleaver 
chop out the bones from the ſhoulders and hinder parts, and 
put to the reſt. Take out your guts and tripe clean, and the 
other entrails, and lay your callipaſh in water while you pre- 
pare you callipee, which ſhould be done as follows: cut off 
all ſuperfluous bits for your ſoup, and trim it neatly. Cut 
little holes in the thick fleſh, with the point of your knife ; 
lay it in a diſh, and ſoak it well in Madeira wine, and ſeaſon 
with chyan pepper, (but not too much, ) a little ſalt, plenty 
of ſhallot and parſley minced and ftrewed upon it. Next take 
the callipaſh, and order in the ſame manner; firſt cutting off 
the ſhell to the creaſe on the other ſide of the edge, and put 
a neatrim of paſte quite round, and adorn it well ; pour a little 
cullis round, and ſqueeze the juice of ſome lemons or oranges ; 
and they are ready for your oven. The common way is to 
put ſome of the fleſh into the callipaſh ; but, in my opinion, it 
is beſt to put none. The next to be made ready is your fins and 
head; blanch them till you can take off the outer ſkin ; trim 
them, and put them into a ſtew-pan with the head; pour'in ſome 
9 | Madeira, 
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Madeira, a ladle of broth, a pinch of chyan, a ſmall bundle 


of onions, herbs, and ſhallots, and ſtew them tender with a 


little ſalt, and 'tis ready; the two biggeſt fins for one diſh, 
and the head and two ſmalleſt for another. Now cut the ſide 


| ſhells in pieces, and blanch them ſo that you may take out 


the griſtles or jelly part whole. While this is doing, prepare 


the tripe or guts with a ſharp knife; ſſit them from end to end, 


and care muſt be taken that all is waſhed and ſcraped clean; 
cut them into pieces about two inches in length, and blanch 
them. When your broth is made of the fleſh, to the tripe in 


a ſtew-pan put as much as will cover it; put in a bunch of 


herbs, with an onion or fwo, a couple of whole ſhallots, 
fome mace, and a little ſalt; ftew all till pretty tender; take 
out the herbs, &c, and put butter and flour to thicken it ; 
provide a liaſon as for a fricaſſee of chickens, and at your din- 
ner-time toſs it up with the juice of lemon or orange, and it 


is ready. Next take the jellies of your ſide ſhells, and pre- 


pare for a diſh done in the ſame manner as the fins and head; 
fqueeze in ſome juice of orange or lemon, and it is ready.— 
And now for the ſoup. Moſt of which that I have ſeen or 


taſted has been poor inſipid ſtuff, To ſay why it was, is 


faying leſs than nothing. The whole matter is, to ſhew how 


it may be made good; thus they cut all the fleſh from the 


bones into ſmall pieces, and to about a pound of meat put a quart 
of water, and to five or fix quarts, a pint of Madeira. Take 
care that it is well ſkimmed. Tie up in a bit of linen three 


or four onions, ſome bits of carrot, a leek, ſome herbs and 


parſley, with two or three pinches of chyan, and let it boil 
with the meat, and ſalt according to your taſte, Let it ſim- 
mer an hour, or a little more, and ſend it up in a tureen or 
ſoup-diſh, only the meat and the broth. SEEN 
Theſe ſeven diſhes make a pretty firſt courſe ; the callipaſh 


and callipee at top and bottom, ſoup in the middle, and the 


other four the corners. Verral, 235. 


' To dreſs a Mock Turtle, 
Take the largeſt calf's head you can get, with the ſkin on, 


put it in ſcalding water till you find the hair will come off, 


clean it well, and waſh it in warm water, and boil it three 
quarters of an hour. Then take it out of the water, and lit 


it down the face, cut off all the meat along with the ſkin as 


clean from the bone as you can, and be careful you * not 
ho | r 
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break the ears off. Lay it on a flat diſh; and tuff the ears 
with forcemeat, and tie them round with cloths. Take the 
out, and pick all the reſt of the meat clean from the 
bone, put it in a toſſing pan, with the niceſt and fatteſt part 
of another calf's head, without the ſkin on, boiled as long as 
tte above, and three quarts of veal gravy Lay the ſkin in 
the pan on the meat, with the fleſh-fide: up, cover the pan 
cloſe, 'and let it ſtew over a moderate fire one hour; then 
put in three ſweetbreads, fried a little brown, one ounce of 
morels, the ſame of truffles, five artichoke bottoms boiled, one 
anchovy boned and chopped ſmall, a tea-fpoonful of chyan 
pepper, a little falt, half a lemon, three pints of Madeira, 
vine, two meat ſpoonfuls of muſhroom; catchup, one of le- 
mon piekle, and half a pint n them ſtew: 
ſlowly half an hour longer, and thicken it with flour and 
butter. Have ready the yolks of four eggs boiled hard, and. 
the brains of both heads boiled; cut the brains the ſize of 
nutmegs, and make a rieh forcemeat, and ſpread it on the 
caul of a leg of veal, roll it up, and boil it in a cloth one 
hour. When boiled, cut it in three parts, the middle largeſt ; 
then take up the meat into the diſh, and lay the head over it - _ 
with the ſkin fide up, and put the largeſt piece of forcemeat 
between the ears, and make the top of the ears to meet 9 
round it, (this is called the crown of the turtle,) lay the 
other ſlices of the forcemeat oppoſite to each other at the 
narrow end, and lay a few of the truffles, morels, brains, 
muſhrooms, eggs, and artichoke bottoms upon the face, and 
round it; ſtrain. the gravy boiling hot upon it. Be as quick 
in diſhing it up as poſſible, for it ſoon grows cold. Glaſſe, 
347» Raffald, 82. | 1 45 | W e 1 5, 
he „ „ 
55 Another way. 
Take a ealf's head, and ſcald off the hair, as from a pig 
then clean it, cut off the horny part in thin ſlices, with as 
little of the lean as poſſible; chop the brains; have ready 
between a quart and three pints of ſtrong mutton or veal _ 
gravy, with a quart of Maidera wine, a large tea-ſpoonful of 
chyan, a large onion cut very ſmall, half the peel of a large 
lemon ſhred as fine as poſſible, a little ſalt, the juice of four 
lemons, and ſome ſweet herbs cut ſmall. - Stew all theſe to- 
gether till the head is very tender. Let them ſtew about an 
beur and a half, Then have Dr the back ſhell of a 2 
| | | th 
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N lined with a paſte made of flour and water, "which muſt firſt 
be ſet in the oven to harden, then put in the ingredients, and 
ſet it in the oven to brown. When that is done, lay the 


yolks of eggs boiled hard, and force-meat balls round the 
Some parboil the head the day before, take out the bones, 


and then cut it into ſlices. Maſon, 155. 


- Mock Turtle from Calf*s-Feer. 


Provide two calf's feet and one chicken; cut them into 
pieces of a proper ſize for a fricaſſee; make the ſeaſoning 
with three large onions, a large handful of parſley, and a few 
ſweet herbs ; chop them all together, then ſeaſon the meat. 


Let the calf's fest flew two hours and a half in three quarts 
of water; then put in the chicken; let it ſtew half an hour. 
Then take the juice of two lemons, a tea-cupful of Madeira 
wine, ſome chyan pepper; put that in laſt. Let it ſtew all 
together half an hour, and ſerve it up in a ſoup diſh. 
PFoorce- meat balls of veal may be laid at top, and hard eggs. 
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n Ts Obſervations on Sou ͤt . 
(GREAT care is neceſſary to be taken that the pots, or 


ſauce-pans, and covers, be very clean, and free from all 
greaſe and ſand, and that they are well tinned, for fear of 
giving the broth or ſoups any braſſy taſte, or of injuring the 
health of thoſe who partake of the ſeveral diſhes, When you 
make any kind of ſoups, particularly portable, vermicelli, or 
brown gravy ſoup, or any other that has roots or herbs in it, 
always obſerve to lay the meat in the bottom of your pan, 
with a good lump of butter ; cut the herbs and roots ſmall, lay 
them over your meat, cover it cloſe, ſet it over a very ſlow 
fre; it will draw all the virtue out of the roots or herbs, and 
turn it to a good gravy, and give the ſoup a very different fla- 
your from putting water in at the firſt. When your gravy: is 
almoſt dried up, fill your pan with water, When it begins 
to boil, take off the fat, and follow the directions of your te- 
ceipt for what ſort of ſoup you are making. When you make 
old peas ſoup, take ſoft water; for green peas, hard is pre- 
ferable, it keeps the peas of a better colour. When you make 
any white ſoup, do not put in cream till you take it off the 
fire. Always Jiſh up your ſoups the laſt thing, If it be a 
gravy ſoup, it will ſkim over if you let it ſtand. If it be a 


Ly 


peas-ſoup, it often ſettles, and the top looks thin, You muſt. 

obſerve in all broths and ſoups, that one thing does not taſte 
More than another, but that the taſte be equa}, and that it 
has a fine agreeable reliſh, according to what you- deſign it 
for; and you muſt be ſure, that all the greens and herbs you 
put in are cleaned, waſhed, and picked, _ | ; 


\ 
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Rich Vermicelli Soup. 


Put four ounces of butter into a large toſſing pan; cut a 
knuckle of veal and a ſcrag of mutton-into ſmall pieces about 
the ſize of walnuts; flice in the meat of a ſhank of ham, with 
three or four blades of mace, two or three carrots, two parſ- 
nips, two large onions, with a clove ſtuck in at each end, 
Cut in four or five heads of celery waſhed clean, a bunch of 
ſweet herbs, eight or ten morels, and an anchovy. Co- 
ver the pan cloſe, and ſet it over a flow fire, without any 
water, till the gravy is drawn out of the meat; then pour 
the gravy out into a pot or baſon; let the meat brown in the 
fame pan, and take care it does not burn. Then pour in four 
f quarts of water, let it boil gently till it is waſted to three 
- pints. Then ſtrain it, and put the gravy to it; ſet it on the 
ire, add to it two ounces of vermicelli, cut the niceſt part of 
4 head of celery, chyan pepper, and ſalt to your taſte, and 
let it boil for four minutes. If not a good colour, put in 2 
little browning, lay a ſmall French roll in the ſoup-diſn, pour 

- In the ſoup upon it, and lay ſome of the vermicelli over it. 

Maſen, 197. Raffald, 4. Farby, 155. 5 

bY 55 Another way. | 

Take three quarts of the broth, and ſome of the gravy 

mixed together, a quarter of a pound of vermicelli blanched 

in two quarts of water; put it into the foup, boil it up for 

ten minutes, and ſeaſon with ſalt, if it wants any. Put it 

in your tureen, with a cruſt of a French roll baked, Ge, 
12 4 1 * 8 n MES, £: | : IE DE. 
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icelli Soup, with Meat or Fiſh. 
For a middling diſh, take about a quarter of a pound of 
vermicelli, which you ſcald a moment in boiling water; 

then drain it, and boil in good broth or gravy, and a bit of 
bacon. When boiled tender, take out the bacon, ſeaſon it 
with ſalt, and ſkim of the fat very clean; it muſt be ſerved of 
a middlipg conſiſtence. If you would make it of a craw-fiſh 
cullis, or any-other, you will only mix it a moment before 
you ſerve. If it is for meagre, fcald your vermicelli as above, 
and boil it with fiſh broth and butter; adding a ot of 
bs 5 7 "4 : Y s 
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yolks of eggs made with the fame broth and gravy. Dal. 
rymple, 20. W 1 20 


Hare Soup. 
This being a rich ſoup, it is proper for a large entertains 
ment, and may be placed at the bottom of the table, where 
two ſoups are required, and almond or onion ſoup be at the 
top. Hae ſoup is thus made: Cut a large old hare into 
ſmall pieces, and put it in a YE; with three blades of mace, 
a little ſalt, two large onions a red herring, ſix morels, half 
a pint of red wine, and three quarts of water. Bake it three 
hours in a quick oven, and then ſtrain it into a toſling-pan, 
Have ready boiled three ounces of French barley, or ſago, int 
water. Then put the liver of the hare two minutes in ſcald- 
ing water, and rub it through a hair ſieve, with the back of 
a wooden ſpoon. - Put it into the ſoup with the barley, or 
ſago, and a quarter of a pound of butter. Set it over the fire, 
and keep it ſtirring, but do not let it boil. If you diſapprove 
bol the liver, you may put in criſped bread, ſteeped in red 
wine. Farley, 150. - CCA 21418 » | \- | 2 
Soup d- la- Reine. 
Take a knuckle of veal, and three or four pounds of lean 
beef, put to it ſix quarts of water with a little ſalt. When 
it boils, ſkim it well, then put in ſix large onions, two car- 
tots, a head or two of celery, a parſnip, one leek, and a little 
thyme. Boil them all together till the meat is boiled quite 
down, then ſtrain it through a hair ſieve, and let it ſtand 
about half an hour; then ſkim it well, and clear it off gently 
from the ſettlings into a clear pan. Boil half a pint of cream, 
and pour it on the crumb of a arg loaf, and let it ſoaks 
well, Take half a pound of almonds, blanch and beat them 
as fine as poſſible, putting in now and then a little cream to 
prevent them from oiling. Then take the yolks! of ſix hard 
eggs, and the roll that is ſoaked in the cream, and beat them 
all together quite fine. Then make your broth hot, and 
pour it to your almonds. Strain it through a fine hair ſieve, 
rubbing it with a ſpoon till all the goodneſs is gone — 
into a ſtew-pan, and add more cream to make it white. Set 
it over the 3 keep ſtirring it till it boils, ſkim off the froth 
as it riſes, ſoak the tops of = French rolls in melted butter, 
1 1 | ; 
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in a ſtey- pan, till they are criſp, but not brown; then take 
them out of the butter, and lay them on a plate before the 
fire; and a quarter of an hour 
take a little of the ſoup hot, and put it to the roll in the bot. 


fore you ſend it to the table, 


tom of the tureen; put your ſoup on the fire, keep ſtirring it 
till ready to boil, then put it into your tureen, and ſerve it 


up hot. Be ſure you take all the fat off the broth before you 
put it to the almonds, or it will ſpoil it; and take care it 
does not curdle. Rafald, 7. Farley, 149. 


. 
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Another veay. 


Cut two pounds of lean veal into ſliees, and put into a 


ſtew- pan, with two or three ſlices of ham, or lean bacon, a 
Carrot, a large onion ſliced, four pepper corns, a dozen. cori- 
ander ſeeds. Let theſe draw very gently. Add four quarts 


of beef broth, and let it boil: gent]y for one hour; ſtrain it, 


pound the white of a roaſt fowl], blanch and beat half a pound 


of ſweet almonds, half a dozen of bitter; bruiſe four yolks 


of eggs boiled hard. Mix theſe with the ſoup, rub it through 


a napkin, heat it, and add a little cream. Keep it ſtirring, 
do not let it boil ; put into the tureen the crumb of a French 


roll whole, Maſon, 190. 


Soup Creſß. | 
: Take a pound of lean ham, and cut it into ſmall bits, and 


put at the bottom of a ſtew- pan, then cut a French roll and 
put over the ham. Take two dozen heads of celery cut ſmall, 


tix onions, two turnips, one carrot, cut and waſhed very 


clean, ſix cloves, four blades of mace, two handfuls of wa- 


ter- creſſes. Put them all into the ſtew-pan, with a pint of 
good broth. Cover them cloſe, and ſweat it gently for twenty 


minutes; then fill it up with veal broth, and ſtew it for four 


hours. Rub it through a fine ſieve, or cloth, put it in your 


pan again; ſeaſon it with ſalt and a little chyan pepper. Give 


it a ſimmer up, and ſend it to table hot, with ſome French 
roll toaſted hard in it. Boil a handful of creſſes till tender, 
in water, and put it over the bread. Glaſſe, 126. Maſon, 
106. 1 Farley, 156. . AI . 15 
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Slice all ſorts of roots, ſtew them in good butter, with flices 
of ham and veal ; let them ſtew in the butter as long as you 
poſſibly can without letting them burn; then add ſome oou 

. broth ; let it boil till your roots are become like a marmalade, 
then preſs it through a cullis-cloth ; add as much broth as 
veceſſary for your quantity of ſoup. If for meagre, inſtead 
of veal and 1 uſe carps or pike, and meagre broth, GCler- 
mont, 25, 1 e — 772 


Almond Soup. 


Blanch a quart of almonds, and, beat them in a marble 
mortar,” with the yolks of ſix hard eggs, till they are a fine 
paſte; mix them by degrees with two quarts of new milk, a 
quart of cream, and a quarter of a pound of double-refined 
ſugar, beat fine; ftir all well together. When it. is well 
mixed, ſet it over a ſlow fire, and keep. it ſtirring quick all 
the while, till you find it is thick enough; then pour it into 
your diſh, and ſend it to table, If you are not very careful, 
it will curdle. Maßen, 205, from Glaſſe, 156. ED 


Another way. 


Chop a neck of veal, and the ſcrag end of a neck of mut- 
ton into ſmall pieces, put them in a large toſſing- pan; cut in 
a turnip, with a blade or two of mace, and five quarts of wa- 
ter; ſet it over the fire, and let it boil gently till it is re- 
duced to two quarts; ſtrain it through a hair ſieve into a clear 
pot, then put in ſix ounces of almonds blanched and beat 
fine, half a pint of thick cream, and chyan pepper to your 
taſte, Have ready three ſmall French rolls, made for that 
_ purpoſe, the ſize of a ſmall tea- cup; if they are larger, they 
will not look well, and drink up too much of the ſoup ; blanch 
a few Jordan almonds, and cut them lengthways, ſtick them 
round the edge of the rolls flankways, then ſtick them all 
over the top of the rolls, and put them in the tureen. When 
diſhed up, pour the ſoup upon the rolls. Theſe rolls look 
like a hedge-hog. Some French cooks give this ſoup the 


name of Hedge-hog Soup. Rafald, 6. Farley, 157. 
| - R 4 | Soup 
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Soup Santé, or Gravy Soup. 


Put ſix good raſhers of lean ham in the bottom of a ſtew. 
n; then put over it three pounds of lean beef, and over the 
: three pounds of lean veal, ſix onions cut in ſlices, two 
' carrots, and two turnips fliced, two heads of celery, and a 
bundle of ſweet herbs, fix cloves, and two blades of mace; 
put a little water at the bottom, draw it very gently till it 
Ricks, then put in a gallon of boiling water; let it ſtew for 
two hours, ſeaſon with ſalt, and ſtrain it off; then have ready 
a carrot, cut in ſmall pieces of two inches long, and about as 
thick as a gooſe-quill, a turnip, two heads of leeks, two heads 
of celery, two heads of endive cut acroſs, two cabbage-let- 
tuces cut acroſs, a very little ſorrel, and chervil ; put them 
in a ſtew-pan, and ſweat them for fifteen minutes gently ; 
then put them in your ſoup, boil it up — for ten minute; 
put it in your tureen, with a cruſt of French roll. 
N. B. You may boil. the herbs in two-quarts of water for 
ten minutes, if you like them beſt ſo; your ſoup will be the 
clearer. © Glaſſe 128. Farley 16. 5 


SBonp Santé, with Herbs. 


Oft herbs or vegetables, you muſt make ſhift with celery 
and endives in the winter, but add a lettuce, if you can get 
it; provide a duckling, or a chicken neatly blanched, and 
boil it in your ſoup, which is nothing more than broth or 
gravy. - With the celery, &c. cut in bits about an inch long; 
tet it boil gently for an hour or ſo; and, when it is almoſt 
your time of dining, add a little ſpinach, ſorrel, and chervil, 
chopped, but not ſmall, and boil it about five minutes; pre- 
pare your cruſts in a ſtew- pan, and lay at the bottom of your 
diſh ; lay your duckling in the middle, and pour your ſoup 
over it; and ſerve it up with ſome thin bits of celery for gar- 
niſh, or without, as you like beſt, _ my 
For the ſummer. ſeaſon, you may add a handful of young 
peas, heads of aſparagus; nice- little firm bits of cauliflower, 
dottoms of artichokes, and many other things that the ſeaſon 
affords, Verral “- 9. 0 


—— 
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Soup Santé, the Engliſh Way. 


Provide about ten or twelve pounds of gravy-beef, a knuc- 
kle of veal, and the knuckle part of a leg of mutton, a cou- 
ple of fowls (or two old cocks will do as well) and a gallon 
of water; let theſe. ſtew very ſoftly, till reduced to one half 
(ſet them on to ſtew the night before); add to them ſome 
cruſts of bread ; put in a bunch of ſweet herbs, ſome celery, 
ſorrel, chervil, and purſlain, if agreeable; or any of them 
may be left out. When it is ſtrong and good, ſtrain it; ſend 
it to table, with either a roaſt or boiled fowl, or a piece of 
roaſted. or boiled neck of veal, in the middle, and ſome fried 
bread in a plate. Corr Re ot 755 IH 


 Craw-fiſh Soup. - 

Take a gallon of water, and ſet it a boiling; put in it a 
bunch of ſweet herbs, three or four blades of mace, an onion 
ſtuck with cloves,” pepper, and ſalt z then have about two 
hundred craw-fiſh, ſave about twenty, then pick the reſt 
from the ſhells, fave the tails whole; beat the body and ſhells 
ina mortar, with a pint of peas, green or dry, firſt boiled 
tender in fair water; put your boiling water to it, and ſtrain 
It boiling hot through a cloth, till you have all the goodneſs 
out of it; ſet it over a flow fire or ſtew-hole ; have ready a 
French roll, cut very thin, and let it be very dry; put it to 

our ſoup, let it ſtew till half is waſted, then put a piece of 
butter as big as an egg into a ſauce-pan, let it ſimmer till it 

has done making a noiſe, ſhake in two tea-ſpoonfuls of flower, 
ſtirring it about, and an onion; put in the tails of the fiſh, 
| pive them a ſhake round, put to them a pint of good gravy; 

et it boil four or five minutes ſoftly ; take out the onion, and 
put to it a pint of the ſoup; ſtir it well together; bruiſe the 
live ſpawn of a hen lobſter, and put it all together, and let it 
ſimmer very ſoftly a quarter of an hour; fry a French roll 


very nice and brown, and the twenty craw-fiſh ; pour your 


ſoup into the diſh, and lay the roll in the middle, and the 
craw-fiſh round the diſn. e | 
Fine cooks boil a brace of carp and tench, and perhaps a 
lobſter or two, and many more rich things, to make a craw- 
fich ſoup; but the above is full as good, and wants no addi- 
tion. Glaſſe 128. 6: | | 


Craws 


JI 


! 
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Craw-fiſh Soup, another Way. 


- Boil about fifty freſh craw-fiſh ; pick out all the meat, which 
you muſt ſave; pick out all the meat of a freſh Jobſter, which 
ou muſt likewiſe ſave ; pound the ſhells of the craw-fiſh and 
Jobſter fine in a marble mortar, and boil them in four quarts 
of water, with four pounds of mutton, a pint of green ſplit 
peas, nicely picked and waſhed, a large turnip, carrot, onion, 
mace, cloves, anchovy, a little thyme, pepper, and fat, 
Stew them on a flow fire, till all the goodneſs is out of the 
mutton and ſhells, then ſtrain it through a fieve, and put in 
the tails of your craw-fiſh, and the lobſter-meat, but in very 
ſmall pieces, with the red coral of the lobſter, if it has any; 
- boil it half an hour, and juſt before you ſerve it up, add a 
little butter melted thick and ſmooth ; ſtir it round ſeveral 
times, when you put it in; ſend it very hot; but do not put 
too much ſpice in it. | NS. 
N. B. Pick out all the bags and the woolly part of your 
 Eraw-fiſh, before you pound them. Rapald 13. Farley 165. 
Prawns make an excellent ſoup, done juſt in the ſame man- 
ner; but you muſt obſerve, that there is a ſmall bag in the 
carcaſs, full of gravel, which muſt be always taken out, be- 
fore you pound them for your ſtock, Verral 21, | 


: Plum-Porridge for Chriftmas. 


Put a leg and ſhin of beef into eight gallons of water, and 
boil them till. they are very tender. When the broth 1s 
ſtrong, ſtrain it out. Then wipe the pots, and put in the 
broth again. Slice ſix penny Joaves thin, cut off the tops 
and bottoms, put ſome of the liquor to them, and cover them 
up, and let them ſtand for a quarter of an hour. Then boil 
and ftrain it, and put it into your pot. Let them boil a 
little, and then put in five pounds of ſtewed raiſons of the 
fun, and two pounds of prunes. Let it boil a quarter of 
an hour, then put in five pounds of currants clean waſhed 
and. picked. theſe boil till they ſwell, and then put 
in three quarters of an ounce of mace, half an ounce 
of cloves, and' two nutmegs, all beat fine. Before you 
put theſe into the pot, mix them with a little cold 
liquor, and do not put them in but a little while before 
you take off the pot. When you take off the pot, put in 
| three pounds of ſugar, a little ſalt, a quart of ſack, a * 

| x 


of claret, and the juice of two or three lemons. You may 
thicken with ſago inſtead of bread, if you pleaſe. Pour your 
porridge into earthen pans, and keep it for uſe, Parley, 


4 


| Soup and Bonillie. < 
For the bouillie, roll five pounds of briſket of beef tight 
with a tape. Put it into a ſtew-pan, with four pounds of 
the leg of mutton piece of beef, and about ſeven or eight 
quarts of water, Boil theſe up as quick as poſſible, ſkim. it 
very clean; add one large onion, fix or ſeven cloves, ſome 
whole pepper, two or three carrots, a turnip or two, a-leek, 
and two heads of celery, Stew this very gently, cloſe co- 
vered, for ſix or ſeven hours. About an hour before dinner, 
ſtrain the ſoup through a piece of dimity that has been dipped 
in cold water. Put the rough fide upwards. Have ready boiled 
carrots cut like little wheels, turnips cut in balls, ſpinach, 
a little chervil and ſorrel, two heads of endive, one or to of 
celery cut in pieces. Put theſe into a tureen, with a Dutch 
loaf, or a French roll dried, after the crumb is taken out. 
Pour the ſoup to theſe boiling hot. Add a little ſalt and 
chyan. Take the tape from the bouillie; ſerve it in a ſe- 
parate diſh ; maſhed turnips, and ſliced carrots, in two little 
diſnes. The turnips and carrots ſhould be cut with an in- 
ſtrument that may be bought for that purpoſe. Maſon, 187. 


| | A Tranſparent Soup. 

Cut the meat from a leg of veal, in ſmall pieces, and 
when you have taken all the meat from the bone, break the 

bone in ſmall pieces, Put the meat in a large jug, and the 

bones ak tops with a bunch of ſweet herbs, a quarter of an 
ounce of mace, half a pound of Jordan almonds, blanched - 
and beat fine. Pour on it four quarts of, boiling water ; let it 
{and all night by the fire, covered cloſe. The next day put 
it into a well lined ſauce-pan, and let it boil ſlowly till it is 
reduced to two quarts. Be ſure you take the ſcum and fat off 
as it riſes, all the time it is boiling, Strain it into a punch 
bow], let it ſettle for two hours, pour it into a clean ſauce- 
pan, clear from the ſediments, if any, at the bottom. Have 
ready three ounces of rice, «boiled in water. If you like ver- 

icelli better, boil two ounces. When enough, put it in, 


Green” 


and ſerve it up. 
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7 Green Peas-Soup. 
Cut a knuckle of veal, and one pound of lean ham into 
thin ſlices; lay the ham at the bottom of a ſoup-pot, the 
veal upon the ham; then cut ſix onions in ſlices, and put on 
two or three turnips, two carrots, three heads of celery cut 
ſmall, a little thyme, four cloves, and four blades of mace, 
Put a little water at the bottom, cover the pot cloſe, and draw 
it gently, but do not let it ſtick; then put in ſix quarts of 
© boiling water, let it ſtew gently for four hours, and ſkim it 

well. Take two quarts of green peas and ſtew them in ſome _ 
of the broth till tender; then ſtrain them off, and put them 
in a marble mortar, and beat them fine. Put the liquor in and 
mix them up, (if you have no mortar, you muſt bruiſe them in 
the beſt manner you can). Take a tammy, or fine cloth, and 
rub them through till you have rubbed all the pulp out, and 
then put your- Bug into a clean pot, with half a pint of 
ſpinach juice, and boil it up for fifteen minutes. Seaſon with 
ſalt, and a little pepper. If your ſoup is not thick enough, 
take the crumb of a French roll, and boil it in a little of the 
_ ſoup, beat it in the mortar, and rub it through your tammy 
or cloth; then put in your ſoup and boil it up. Then put 
it in your tureen, with dice of bread toaſted very hard. Glaſſe, 
. 8 a: 1 hb 


Another way. 


Take four or five pounds of the knuckle or ſcrag of veal, 
boil it to rags in four or five quarts of water, with ſalt, 
pper, a little mace, and an onion, Strain this; put to the 
Jiquor one quart of old peas. | Boil them till tender, pulp 
them through a ſieve; add about a pint or more of young 
_ peas, half boiled, ſpinach, lettuce, and cabbage, firſt boiled, 
then fried. Boil altogether till the peas are enough ; add a 
little chyan, ſkim off the fat that riſes from the greens, Add 
a little chopped mint; boil the meat the night before. Neck 
of lamb will ſupply the place of veel. + 
[ets Another way. 5 
Provide a peck of peas, ſhell them, and boil them in ſpring- | 
water till they are ſoft; then work them through a hair * : 
r e take 
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take the water that your peas were boiled in, and put in a 
| knuckle-of veal, three ſlices of ham, and cut two carrots, a 
turnip, and a few beet- leaves, ſhred ſmall; add a little more 
water to the meat, ſet it over the fire, and let it boil one hour 
and a half; then ſtrain the gravy into a bowl, and mix it with 
the pulp, and put in a little juice of ſpinach, which muſt be beat 

and ſqueezed through a cloth; put in as much as will make 

it look a pretty colour, then give it a gentle boil, which will 
take off the taſte of the ſpinach: Alice in the whiteſt part of a 
head of celery, put in a lump of ſugar the ſize of a walnut, 
take a lice of bread, and cut it in little ſquare pieces; cut a 
little bacon, the ſame way, fry them a light brown, in freſh 
butter; cut a large cabbage- lettuce in flices, fry it after the 
other, put it in the tureen with the fried bread and bacon : 
have ready boiled, as for eating, a pint of young peas, and 
put them in the ſoup, with a little chopped mint, if you like 
it, and pour it into your tureen. Rafald . RE, 


| Soup 21a Muſquetaire. 


Take a pint of green peas, and a handful of ſorrel; boil 
in your broth and gravy on a flow fire, a neck of mutton ; 
which, when done, glaze it as a fricandeau, and ſerve it all 
together. Dalrymple 26, ' x oo 
A common Peas Soup. f 
Take a quart of ſplit peas, put to them a gallon of ſoft 
water, a little lean bacon, or roaſt- beef bones; waſh one 
head of celery, cut it, and put it in with a turnip, boil it 
till reduced to two quarts, then work it through a cullender, 
with a wooden ſpoon ; mix a little flour and water, and boil 
it well in the ſoup, and lice in another head of celery, chyan 
pepper, and ſalt to your taſte ; cut a ſlice of bread in ſmall 
dice, fry them a light brown, and put them in your diſh; 
then pour the ſoup over it. Farley 160. | Ta 


VVV Another way. 1 

Take about four pounds of lean beef, eut it in ſmall pieces, 
about a pound of lean bacon, or pickled pork, ſet it on the 
re with two gallons of water, let it boil, and ſkim it well; 
den put in 41x onions, two turnips, one carrot, and four 

Ver. heads 
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heads of celery cut ſmall, and put in a quart of ſpft 
peas; boil it gently for three hours, then ſtrain them through 
a ſieve, and rub the peas well through; then put your ſoup 
in a clean pot, and put in ſome dried hint rubbed very fine 
to powder, cut the white of four heads of celery and two 
_ turnips, in dice, and boi] them in a quart of water fifteen mi- 
nutes; then ſtrain them off, and put them in your ſoup; ; 
take about a dozen of ſmall raſhers of bacon fried, and put 
them into your ſoup; ſeaſon with pepper and ſalt to your 
| liking, boil it up for fifteen minutes; then put it in your tu- 
| reen with dice of bread fried criſp, . | 


| Another way. 


When you boil a piece of beef, or a leg of pork, fave the 
liquor; when it is cold, take off the fat. The next day boil 

a leg of mutton, ſave the liquor, and when ite is cold, take off 

the fat, and ſet it on the Are with two quarts of peas. Let 
them boil till they, are tender, then put in the pork or beef 
liquor, with the ingredients as above, and let it boil till it is 
as thick as you would have it, allowing for the boiling again; 
then ſtrain it off, and add the ingredients as above. You 
may make your ſoup of veal or mutton gravy if you pleaſe, 
according to your fancy. Glaſſe, 130. 


Another way. 


Cut two large onions, or three or four ſmall- ones, two 
| carrots, ſome ſpinach, celery, endive, and a turnip, into a 
MNew-pan; fry them with a bit of butter, ſo as to be as little 
greaſy as poſſible, Put them into a ſtew- pan with four 

uarts of water, (if the ſoup is to be very irich, as much 
beef-broth,) ſome roaſt-beef bones, if they are to be had, a 
red herring, or a bit of lean bacon, and a quart of ſplit peas. 
Let this ſtew gently till the peas are very ſoft; pulp them 
through a fine cullender, or a coarſe fieve, When cold, take 
off the top, heat the ſoup with celery boiled and cut to pieces, 
ſpinach, endive, and a little chyan, Cut ſome bread like 
dice, fry it very dry, put it into a tureen, and pour in the 
ſoup; add a little dried mint rubbed very fine; or, if preferred, 
the herbs may be fried after they are boiled. Some gravy 
that has run from a piece of meat is a great addition. If the 
ſoup does not appear quite thick enough, mix a little flour 
| ; * e very 
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very ſmooth, and add to it; but be ſure to let it boil a few 
minutes, or the flour will taſte. raw. The liquor of a leg of 
pork makes good peas-ſoap in a common way, or any boiled 


Peas Soup without Meat. 5 


A Britiſh herring, with a pint of peas, celery, &c. make 
good peas-ſoup. pp. Ek | 


White Peas Soup. | = 0 


Put four or five pounds of lean beef into fix quarts of wa- 
ter, with a little ſalt, and as ſoon as it boils, take off the 
ſcum. Put in three quarts of old green peas, two heads of 
celery, alittle thyme, three onions, and two carrots. Boil 
them till the meat is quite tender, then ſtrain it through a hair 
ſieve, and rub the pulp of the peas through the ſieve, Split 
the blanched part of three goſs-lettuces into four quarters, 
and cut them about an inch long, with a little mint cut ſmall. 
Then put half a pound of butter in a ſtew-pan large enough 
to hold your ſoup, and put the lettuce and mint into the but- 
ter, with a leek fliced very thin, and a pint of green peas. 
Stew them a quarter of an hour, and ſhake them frequently, 
Then put in a little of the ſoup, and ſtew them a quarter of 
an hour longer. Then put in your ſoup, as much thick 
cream as will make it white, and keep ſtirring it till it boils, 
Fry a French roll a little criſp in butter, put it at the bottom 
of your tureen, and pour it over your ſoup. Farley, 159. 


Peartridge Soup. 


skin two old partridges, and cut them into ſmall pieces, 
with three ſlices of ham, two or three onions ſliced, and ſome 
celery ; fry them in butter till they are as brown as they can 
be made without burning; then put them into three quarts | 
of water with a few pepper corns. Boil it flowly till a little 
more than a pint is conſumed, then ſtrain it, put in ſome 
ſtewed celery and fried bread. Glaſſe, 133. Maſon, 198. 
Raffald, 14. Farley, 155. 2 e 217 
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» ©. Soup d-la-Charire. 


Take three or four ſweetbreads well cleaned in warm wa. 
ter, and ſcalded in boiling; put them in your pot with 
ſcalded cocks'-combs, - a faggot of parſley, green ſhallots 
three cloves, and a' few muſhrooms ; ftew all with good 
broth on a ſlow fire; have cruſts of rolls well ſoaked in broth 
in the ſoup-diſh, then put upon this the ſweet-breads, muſh- 
rooms, and cocks'-combs. Clermont, 19, | 


Portable Soup for Travellers. > 


Ca.ut into ſmall pieces three large legs of veal, one of beef, 
and the lean part of half a ham. Put a quarter of a pound 
of butter at the bottom of a large cauldron, then Jay in the 
meat and bones, with four ounces of anchovies, and two 
ounces of mace. Cut off-the green leaves of five, or ſix heads 
_ of: celery, waſh. the heads quite clean, cut them ſmall, put 
them in with three large carrots cut thin, cover the cauldron 
cloſe, and ſet it over à moderate fire. When you find the 
gravy begins to draw, keep taking it up till you have got it 
all out, then put water in to cover the meat; Ze it on the fire 
again, and let jt boil- lowly for four hours, then ſtrain it 
through a hair ſieve into a clean pan, and let it boil three 
parts away; then ſtrain the gravy that you drew. from the 
meat, into the pan, let it boil gently (obſerving to ſkim the fat 
off as it riſes) al it looks thick like glue. Vou muſt take great 
care, when it is near enough, that it does not burn; put in 
chyan pepper to your taſte, then pour it on flat earthen diſhes 
a quarter of an inch thick, and let it ſtand till the next day, 
and cut it out with round tins a little larger than a crown 
piece; lay the cakes on difhes, and ſet them in the ſun to 
dry. This ſoup will anſwer beſt to be made in froſty wea- 
ther. When the cakes are dry, put them in a tin box, with 
writing-faper between very cake, and keep them in a dry 
place. Fhis is a verpUlſeful ſoup to be kept in gentlemens' 
families, for by pouring a pint of boiling water on one cake, 
 andaallittle ſalt, it will make a good baſon of broth. . A lit- 
tle boiling water poured on it will make grayy for a turkey 
or fowls. The longer it is kept the better. | 
N. B. It will be neceſſary to keep turning the cakes 33 


they dry, Rafal, 2. Farley, 150. : 


| 
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„ Macaroni Soup. | 

Mix three quarts of ſtrong broth, and one of gravy. Take 
half a pound of ſmall pipe-macaroni, and boil it in three 

uarts of water, with a little butter in it, till it is tender. | 

hen ſtrain it through a ſieve. Cut it in pieces of about two 
inches in length, put it into your ſoup, and boil it up for ten 
minutes. Send it to table in a tureen, with the cruſt: of a 
French roll toaſted, Glaſſe, 126. Maſon, 121. = 
| Soupe au Bourgeois. | 


Cut ten or a dozen heads of endive, and four or five 
bunches of celery into ſmall bits; waſh them, let them be 
well drained from the water, and put into a large pan; pour 
upon them four quarts of bojling water; ſet on three quarts . 
of beef gravy made for ſoup, in a large ſauce-pan, ſtrain the 
herbs from the water very dry. When the gravy boils, put 
them in. Cut off the cruſts of two French rolls, break them, 
and put into the reſt, When the herbs are tender, the ſoup | 
is enough. A boiled fowl may be put into the middle, but 
KA yy good „ 8 

If a white ſoup is liked better, it ſhould be veal gravy. 


| Another way. es 
' Boil about three pounds of beef in three pints of water, and i MB 
kim it well. Then add three or four carrots, two parſnips, _ 
a few onions, according to their bigneſs, ſtuck with two 
cloves, a few leeks, a lettuce, celery, ſorrel, and a ſmall 
knuckle of veal, firſt ſcalded. Boil all together about two 
hours. Serve your broth and the knuckle of veal in it. 
Dalrymple, 20. : | | l 
. Onion Soup. FI 
Boil eight or ten large Spaniſh owns in milk and water; 
change it three times. When they Are quite ſoft, rub them 
through a hair ſieve. Cut an old cock in pieces, and boil it 
for gravy, with one blade of mace. Strain it, and pour it upon 
the pulp of the onions ; boil it gently with the crumb of 'an 
old penny loaf, grated into half a pint of cream. Add chyan 
3370000 pepper 
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pepper and ſalt to your taſte. A few heads of aſparagus, 


* — 


or boiled ſpinach, both make it eat well and look very pretty, 
Grate a cruſt of brown bread round the edge of the diſh, 
r 
5 Ox-cheek Soup. | 
_ Break the bones of an ox-cheek, and wath them till they 
are perfectly clean. Then lay them in Warm water, and 
throw in a little ſalt, which will feteh out the flime. Then 
take a large ſtew- pan, and put two ounces of butter at the 
bottom of it, and lay the Athy fide of the cheek- bone in it. 
dd to it half a pound of ſhank of ham cut in flices, and 
four heads of celery, with the leaves pulled off, and the heads 
waſhed clean. Cat them .into the ſoup with three large 
onions, two carrots, a parfnip ſliced, a few beets cut final 
and three blades of 'mace, Set it over a moderate fire for a 
quarter of an hour, which will draw the virtue from the roots, 
and give to the gravy an agreeable ſtrength, A very good 
gravy may be made by this method, with roots and butter, 
adding only a little browning to give ix a good colour. When 
the head has ſimmered a quarter of an hour, put to it fix 
quarts of water, and let it ſtew till it is reduced to two quarts, 
If you would have it eat like ſoup, ſtrain and fake out the 
meat and the other ingredients, and put' in the white part of 
nu head of celery cut in fmall pieces, with a little browning 
to make it'of a fine colour. Take two ounces of vermicelli, 
give it a ſcald in the ſoup, and put it into the turen, with 
the top of a French roll in the middle of it. If you would 
have it eat like a ſtew, take up the face as whole as poſſible, 
and have ready a boiled turnip and carrot cut in ſquare pieces, 
and a flice b toaſted and cut in ſmall dice. Put in 2 
little chyan r, and ſtrain the ſoup through a hair ſiere 
upon the rn, turnip, and carrot, Farlty, 198, 
| Soup Lorraine. 
Take a pound of ſweet almonds, blanch and beat them in 
+n'mortar, with a very little water to keep them from oiling; 
put to them all the white part of a large roaſt fowl, and the 
.yokks. of four poached eggs; pound all 1 70 as fine as 
poſſibſe. Take three quarts of ſtrong veal. broth; let it be 
Put it ĩnto a _— | 
Wien 


very white, and ſkim off all the fat. 
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with all the other ingredients, and mix them well together. 
doil them ſoftly over a ſtove, or on a clear fire. Mix the 
white part of another roaſt fowl very fine; ſeaſon with pep- 

er, ſalt, nutmeg, and a little beaten mace. Put in a bit of. 
dutter as big as an egg, and a ſpoonful or two of the ſoup 

ſtrained, and ſet it over the ſtove to be quite hot. Cut two 
French rolls in thin ſlices, and ſet them before the fire to 
criſp. Take one of the hollow rolls, which are made for 
oyſter loaves, and fill it with the mince; lay on the top as 
cloſe as poſſible, and keep it hot. Strain the ſoup through a 
piece of dimity into a clean ſauce-pan, and let it ſtew till it 
is the thickneſs of cream. Put the criſped bread in the diſh 
or tureen, pour the ſauce 9 and place the roll with the 
minced meat in the middle. — 


| » Dauphin Soup. 
Put a few ſlices of lard in the bottom of your ſauce-pan, 
| fliced ham and veal, three onions ſliced, a carrot and parſnip. 
Soak over the fire till it catches, then add weak broth or 
\ boiling water; boil it on a ſlow fire till the meat is done. 
Pound the breaſt of a roaſted fowl, ſix yolks of hard eggs, as 
many ſweet almonds, Sift your broth, and add enough to 
your pounded compound as will ſift it with a ſtamine. Soak 
your bread till tender in broth; warm your cullis without 
Falling, and mix it with as much broth as gives it a pretty 
thick conſiſtenee. You may garniſh this ſoup with a fowl, 
or knuckle of veal, as in all white ſoups. Clermont, 21. 


Afparagus Soup. 


Provide four or five pounds of beef, cut it into pieces; ſet 
It over a fire, with an onion or two, a few cloves, and ſome 
whole black pepper, a calf's foot or two, a head or two of 
celery, and a very little bit of butter. Let it draw at a diſ- 
tance from the fire. Put in a quart of warm beer, three 
quarts of warm beef broth, or water. Let theſe ſtew till 
enough. Strain it, take off the fat very clean, put in ſome 
aſparagus heads, cut ſmall, (palates may be added, boiled 
very tender,) and a toaſted French roll, the crumb taken 
out, | 1 


„„ Calf: 


\ 
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Calf's Head Soup. 


After waſhing a calf's head clean, ſtew it with a bunch of 
ſweet herbs, an onion ſtuck with cloves, mace, pearl barley, 
and Jamaica pepper. When it is very tender, put to it ſome 
ſtewed celery. Seaſon it with pepper, and ſerve it with the 
head in the midddde. tes 


- 


| Gravy Soup thickened with yellow Peas. 


Put in fix quarts of water, a ſhin of beef, a pint of peas, 
and fix dnions. Set them over the fire, and let them boil 
gently till all the juice is out of the meat. Then ſtrain it 
through a ſieve ; add to the ſtrained liquor one quart of ſtrong 
ravy to make it brown; put in pepper and ſalt to your taſte, 
Then put in a little celery and beet-leaves, and boil it till 
they are tender. Rafald, 11. 2 


3 SGiblet Soup. ; 


Provide about two pounds of ſcrag of mutton, the ſame 
quantity of ſcrag of veal, and four pounds of gravy beef, 
Put this meat in two gallons of water, and let it ſtew very 
ſoftly till it is a ſtrong broth. Let it ſtand till it be cold, 
and ſkim off the fat. Take two pair of giblets, ſcalded and 
cleaned, put them into the broth, and let them ſimmer till 
they are very tender. Take out the giblets and ftrain the 

ſoup through a cloth. Put a piece of butter rolled in flour 
into a ſtew-pan, make it of a light brown. Have ready, 
chopped ſmall, ſome parſley, chives, a little pennyroyal, and 
a little ſweet marjoram. Put the ſoup over a very flow fire. 
Put in the giblets, fried butter, herbs, a little Madeira wine, 
ſome ſalt, and ſome chyan pepper. Let them ſimmer till the 
Herbs are tender, then ſend the ſoup to table with the gibi 


TC PF 
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sours WITHOUT MEATS, 
Calculated for Faſt Days. 


pet half a pound of butter into a deep ſtew-pan, ſhake 

I it about, and let it ſtand till it has done making a noiſe ; 
then have ready fix middling onions peeled and cut ſmall, 
throw them in, and ſhake them about. Take a bunch of ce- 
kry, clean waſhed and picked, cut it in pieces half as long 

as your finger, a large handful of ſpinach clean waſhed, and 

picked, a good lettuce clean waſhed (if you have it) and cut 
{mall, a little bundle of parſley chopped fine ; ſhake all this 
well together in the pan for a quarter of an hour, then ſhake 
in a little flour; ſtir all together, and pour into the ſtew-pan 
two quarts of boiling water. Take a handful of dry hard 
cruſt, throw in a tea- ſpoonful of beaten pepper, three blades 
of mace beat fine; ſtir all together, and let it boil ſoftly for. 
half an hour; then take it off the fire, and beat up the yolks 
of two eggs, and ſtir in, and one ſpoonful of vinegar ; pour 
it into the ſoup-diſh, and ſend it to table. If you have any 
green peas, boil half a pint in the foup for change. CN, 
153 Maſon, with little variation, 203. Farley, 152: 


1 5 Anot ber way, + 44:0 
Take a quart of green Moratta peas, threę quarts of ſoft 
Fi, water, four onions ſliced, flqured, and fried in freſh butter, 


the coarſe ſtalks of celery, a carrot, a turnip, and a parſnip; 
and ſeaſon the whole with pepper and mace to your 'taſte, 
Stew all theſe very gently together till the pulp will force : 
through a ſieve. Have ready a handful of beet-leaf and root, 
ſome celery and ſpigach, which muſt be blanched and ſtewed 
tender in the ſtrained liquor. Have ready the third part of 
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of ſpinach- juice, which muſt be ſtirred in with caution, when 
the ſoup ls ready to be ſerved up, and not ſuffered to boil af. 
ter it is put in, as that will curdle it. You may add a cruſt 
of bread, ſome tops of aſparagus, and artichoke bottoms. 
Queen's Rice Soup Maigre. 
Take half 4 pound of tice, well waſhed in warm water, 
| boil it tender in broth and butter; make a gravy without 
| colouring, with carp, onions, carrots, and parſnips. When 
it is ready to catch, add broth, and boil it ſome time, then 
ſift it; pound a dozen ſweet almonds with fix hard yolks 
of eggs, a few bits of boiled fiſh, crumbs of bread ſoaked in 


milk or cream; mix all together with the gravy and ſift it. 
Warm it without boiling, and ſerve this cullis upon the rice, 


t Dalrymple, 30. 
Rice Soup. 
Put a pound of rice and a little cinnamon to two quarts:of 
water; cover it cloſe, and let it ſimmer very ſoftly till the 
rice is quite tender. Take out the cinnamon, then 'ſweeten 
it to your palate; grate half a nutmeg, and let it ſtand till it 
is cold; then beat up the yolks of three eggs with half a pint 
of white wine. Mix them very well, and ſtir them into the 
rice, ſet them on à flow fire, and keep ſtirring all the time for 
fear of * When it is of a good thickneſs, and boils, 
take it up, Keep ſtirring it till you put it into your diſb. 
Glaſſe, 156. Farley, 164. | by =” 
Oyſter Soup. 
Take a proper quantity of fiſh ſtock ; then take two quarts 
of oyſters without the beards ; beat the hard part in a mortar, 
with the yolks of ten hard eggs; put them to the fiſh ſtock, 
ſet it over the fire; ſeaſon it with pepper, ſalt, and grated 
nutmeg. When it boils, put in the eggs; let it boil till it is 
of a thickneſs, and like a fine cream. Maſen, 202. 


— 
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| Another way. : 

. Make your ſtock of any ſort of fiſh the place affords; let there 
be about two quarts ; take a pint of oyſters, beard them, put 
them into a ſauce-pan, ſtrain the liquor, let them ſtew two 
or three minutes in their own liquor; then take the hard 
parts of the oyſters, and beat them jn a mortar with the yolks 
of four hard eggs; mix them with ſome of the ſoup; put 
them with the other part of the oyſters and liquor into 3 
fauce-pan, a little nutmeg, pepper, and ſalt; ſtir them well 
together, and Jet it boil à quarter of an hour, Diſh it up, 
and ſend it to table, 55 „ 


Green Peas Soup, 


In ſhelling your peas, ſeparate the old ones from the young, 
and boil the old ones ſoft enough to ſtrain through a cullen- 
der; then put the liquor, and what you ſtrained through, ta 
the young peas, which muſt be whole, and ſome whole pep- 
per, mint, and a little onion ſhred ſmall ; put them in a large 

ſauce-pan, with near a pound of butter; as they boil up, 
ſhake in ſome flour; then put in a French roll fried in butter 
do the ſoup; you muſt ſeaſon it to your taſte with ſalt and 

herbs. When you haye done fe, add the young peas to it, 
which muſt he half hoiled firſt. You may leave out the flour, 
it you think proper, and inſtead of it, put in a little ſpinachk 
and cabbage lettuce, cut ſmall, which muſt be fried in butter, 
and well mixed with the broth. Raffald, 12, 2 


Boil a quart of old green peas in a quart of water, till they 
are as tender as pap, then ſtrain them through a ſieve, and 
boil a quart of young peas in that water. In the mean time, 
put the old peas into a fieve, pour half a pound of melted 
butter over them, and ſtrain them through a ſieve with the 
back of a ſpoon, till you have got all the pulp. When the 
young peas are boiled enough, add the pulp and butter to the 
young peas and liquor; ftir them together till they are ſmooth, 
and ſeaſon with pepper and ſalt. You may fry a French roll, 
and let it ſwim in the diſh. If you like it, boil a bundle of 


mint in the peas. _— 55 Mr 
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Are Maſon, page 204, has the ſame receipt in different 
words. | e, We | 

Onion Soup. 
Brown half a pound of butter with a little flour; take care 
it does not burn. When it has done hiſſing, lice a dozen of 
large white onions, fry them very gently till they are tender; 


then pour to them, by degrees, two quarts of boiling water, 
ſhaking the pan well round as it is poured in; add alſo a cruſt 


” 


of bread, Let it boil gently for half an hour; ſeaſon it with 


pepper and ſalt. Take the top of a French roll, and dry it 
at the fire; put it into a ſauce- pan, with ſome of the ſoup to 
ſoak it; then put it into the tureen. Let the ſoup boil ſome 
time after the onions are tender, as it gives the ſoup a great 
richneſs; ftrain it off, and pour it upon the French roll, 
. Maſon, 203. V | 
44. Eel Soup. : 
Take a pound of eels, which will make a pint of good 
| ſoup, or any greater quantity of eels, in proportion to the 
quantity of ſoup you intend to make. To every pound of 
eels, put a quart of water, a cruſt of bread, two or three 
blades of mace, a little whole pepper, an onion, and a bundle 
of ſweet herbs, Cover them cloſe, and let them boil till half 
the liquor is waſted ; then ftrain it, and toaſt ſome bread; 
eut it ſmall, lay the bread into your diſh, and pour in the 
| Joup. If you have a ſtew-hole, ſet the diſh over it for a mi- 
nute, and ſend it to table. If you find your ſoup not rich 
enough, you may let it boil till it is as thick as you would 
have it. You may add a piece of carrot to brown it. Far- 
n | | | 
\ 1 a 
Peas Soup. 


Put a quart of ſplit-peas into a gallon of water to boil. 
When they are quite ſoft, put in half a red herring, or two 
anchovies, a good deal of whole pepper, black and white, 
two or three blades of mace, four or five cloves, a bundle of 
ſweet herbs, a large onion, the green tops of a bunch of ce- 
lery, and a-good bundle of dried mint; cover them cloſe, and 
let them boil ſoftly till there is about two quarts ; then * 


— —— 
* 
* 
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it off, and have ready the white part of the celery waſhed 
clean, and cut ſmall, and ſtewed tender in a quart of water, 
| ſome ſpinach picked and waſhed clean, put to the celery ; . 
let them ſtew till the water is quite waſted, and put it to 
our ſoup. . Tr HB 2 = 3 10-7 
Take out the crumb of a French roll, fry the cruſt brown 
in alittle freſh butter; take ſome ſpinach, ſtew it in a little 
butter, after it is boiled, and fill the roll ; take the crumb, 
cut it in pieces, beat it in a mortar with a raw egg, a little 
ſpinach, and a little ſorrel, a little beaten mace, a little nut- 
meg, and an anchovy ; then mix it up with your hand, and 
roll them into balls with a little flour, and cut ſome bread 
into dice, and fry them criſp; pour your ſoup into your diſh, 
put in the balls and bread, and the roll in the middle. Gar- 
niſh your diſh with ſpinach. If it wants falt, you muſt ſea- 
ſon it to your palate ; rub in ſome dried mint. Glaſſe, 152. 


MMuſſel Soup. 


Waſh a hundred muſſels very clean, and put them into a 
ſauce- pan till they open, then take them from the ſhells, 
beard them, and ftrain the liquor through a lawn ſieve; beat 
a dozen craw-fiſh very fine, with as many almonds blanched 
in a mortar ; then take a carrot and a ſma]l parſnip ſcraped, 
and cut in ſlices, fry them in butter; take the muſſel liquor, 
with a ſmall bunch of ſweet herbs, a little parſley and horſe- 

. radiſh, with the craw-fiſh and almonds, a little pepper and. 

ſalt, and half the muſſels, with a quart of water, or more 

| Tet it boil till all the goodneſs is out of the ingredients, then 
ſtrain it off to two quarts of the white fiſh-ſtock ; put it into 
a ſauce- pan; put in the reſt of the muſſels, a few muſhrooms 
and truffles, a leek waſhed and cut ſmall ; take two French 
rolls, cut out the crumb, fry it brown, cut it into little 
pieces, and put it into the ſoup; let it boil together for a 
quarter of an hour, with the fried carrot and parſnip ; at the 

ſame time, take the cruſt of the roll, and fry them criſp. 
Take the other half of the muſſels, a quarter of a pound of 
butter, a ſpoonful of water; ſhake in a little flour, ſet them 
on the fire till the butter is melted; ſeaſon it with pepper 
and ſalt, then beat the yolks of three eggs, put them in, ſtir. 
them all the time for fear of curdling ; grate a little nutmeg. 
When it is thick and fine, fill the rolls, pour the ſoup into 
the tureen, and ſet the rolls in the middle. we 
. | | Barly © 


2 To a gallon of water, put half a paund of barley, a blade 
or two of mace, a large cruſt of bread, and a little lemons 
peel. Let it boil till it comes to two quarts ; then add half 
a pint of white wine, and fweeten to your palate. 


Scate Soup. 


Haring ſkinned and waſhed two pounds of ſeate, boil it. in 
fix quarts of water. When it is boiled, take the meat from 
the bones; take two pounds of flaunders, waſh them clean, 
put them into the water the ſcate was boiled in, with ſome 
lemon- peel, a bunch of ſweet herbs, a few blades of mace, 

ſome horſe-radiſh, the. cruſt of a penny loaf, a little parſley, 
and the bones of the ſcate; cover it very cloſe, and let it 
ſimmer till it is reduced to two quarts; then ſtrain it off, and 
put to it an ounce of vermicelli; ſet it on the fire, and let it 
boil very ſoftly. Take one of the hollow rolls which are 
mate. for: oyſters, and fry it in butter. Take the meat of the 

ſcate, pull it into little ſlices, put it into a ſauce-pan with 
two or three ſpoonfuls of the ſoup ; ſhake: into it a little flour 


and a piece of butter, ſome pepper and falt ; ſhake them to- 


ther in a ſauce-pan till it is thick, then fill the roll with 
itz pour the ſoup into the tureen, put the roll into it, and 
end it to table. ; Maſon, 201. 8 5 


Mr. Farley, page 168, has the ſame receipt in ſubſtance, 


* 


though expre ſſed in different words. 


Mrs. Glaſſe, page 155 hw alſo the ſame receipt; to whom 
Atrs. Meſen and. r. Farlry appear to be indebted, 
PE Egg Soup. | 5 

Beat the-yolks of two eggs in a diſh, with a piece of but - 
ter as big as a hen's egg; take a tea-kettle of boiling water in 
one hand, and a ſpoon in the other. Pour in about a quart, 
by degrees, then keep ſtirring it well all the time, till the 
eggs arc well mixed, and the butter melted. Then pour it 
into à ſauce- pan, and keep ſtirring at all the time till it be- 


two 


* Take it off the fire, and pour it between 
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two veſſels, out of one into another, till it is quite ſmooth, 
and has a great froth, Set it on the fire again, keep ſtirrin 
it till it is quite hot, then pour it into your ſoup-diſh, an 
ſend it hot to table. Farley, 166. ; 


” | Milk Soup. 


Put into two quarts of milk, two ſticks of cinnamon, two 
bay-leaves, a very little baſket ſalt, and a very little ſugar; 
then blanch half a pound of ſweet almonds while the milk 
is heating beat them up to a paſte in a marble mortar, mix 
with them, by degrees, ſome milk. While they are beating, 
grate the peel of a lemon with the almonds and a little of 
the juice; then ftrain it, through a coarſe fieve, and mix it 
with the milk that is heating in the'ſtew-pan, and let it boil 


* 


up. 
bout ſome ſlices of French bread, and dry them before the 

fire; ſoak them a little in the milk, lay them at the bottom 

of the tureen, and then pour in the ſoup. | 
= Mill Soup the Dutch way. 

Boil a quart of milk with cinnamon and moiſt ſugar ; put 
ſippets in the diſh, pour the milk over it, and ſet it over a 
charcoal fire to ſimmer till the bread is ſoft. Take the yolks 
of two eggs, beat them up, and mix it with a little of the 

_ * throw it in. Mix it all together, and ſend it up 


Turnip Soup Italian faſhion. | 
Cut turnips in what ſhape you pleaſe, colour them with 
butter in a ſtew - pan, and two ſpoonfuls of oil; add {lices of 


roots, &c. and boil them in good fiſh gravy; give it a con- 
ſiſtence with any ſort of porridge. Clermont, 25. 
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Brown Gravy without Meat. 


ELT a piece of butter as big as a walnut in a ſauces 
| pan; ftir it round, and when the broth ſinks, duſt ſome 
flour in it. Then take half a pint of ſmall beer that is not 
bitter, and half a pint of water, a ſpoonful of walnut- liquor, 
or catchup, the ſame quantity of muſhroom liquor, one an- 
chovy, a little blade of mace, ſome whole pepper, and a bit 
of carrot. Let it ſimmer for a quarter of an hour, and then 


ſtrain it off. Uſe it for fiſh or fowl. Maſon, 327. 


Good brown Gravy, 5 ob; 


To half a pint of beer or ale that is not bitter, put half a 
pint of water, an onion cut ſmall, a little bit of lemon-peel 
cut ſmall, three cloves, a blade of mace, ſome whole pepper, 
a ſpoonful of muſhroom-pickle, a ſpoonful of walnut-pickle, 
a ſpoonful of catchup, and an anchovy. Firſt put a piece of 
/ - butter into a ſauce-pan, as big as an hen's egg; when it is 
melted, ſhake in a little flour, and let it be a little brown; 
then by degrees ſtir in the above ingredients, and let it boil a 
quarter of an hour, then ſtrain it, and it is fit for fiſh or 


| Gravy for white Sauce, 


"Take a pound of any part of the veal, cut it into ſmall 
| Pieces, boil it in a quart of water, with an onion, a blade of 
mace, two cloves, and a few whole pepper-corns. Boil it 
till it is as rich as you would have it. | 


Gravy 


VHSFPraviet and Broth, 2869 


Gravy for a Turkey, Fowl, or Ragoo. 


Take a pound of lean beef, cut and hack it well, then 
flour it well. Put a piece of butter, as big as a hen's egg, 
in a ſtew- pan; when it is melted, put in your beef, fry it on 
all ſides a little brown; then pour in three pints of boiling 
water, and a bundle of ſweet herbs, two or three blades of 


mace, three or four cloves, twelve whole pepper-corns, a a 


little bit of carrot, a little piece of cruſt of bread toaſted 


brown; cover it cloſe, and let it boil till there is about a pint - 
or leſs. Then ſeaſon it with ſalt, and ſtrain it off, Glaſſe, 


125. 


o make Gram. | 
As gravy is not always to be procured, eſpecially by thoſe 

who live remote from large towns, in ſuch caſes the follow- 

ing directions may be uſeful; When your meat comes from 


the butcher's, take a piece of beef, veal, and mutton, and cut 


them into ſmall pieces. Take a large deep ſauce- pan, with 


a coyer, lay your beef at bottom, then your mutton, then a 


very little piece of bacon, a ſlice or two of carrot, ſome mace, 
cloves, whole black and white pepper, a large onion cut in 
' flices, a bundle of ſweet herbs, and then lay in your veal. 

over it cloſe over a ſlow fire for fix or ſeven minutes, and 
ſhake the ſauce- pan often; then duſt ſome flour into it, and 


pour in boiling water till the meat is ſomething more than 


covered, Cover it cloſe again, and let it ſtew till it is rich 


and good. Then ſeaſon it to your taſte with ſalt, and train 


it off; when you will have a gravy that will anſwer moſt 
purpoſes. Farley, 1 37. | "Y 


Another way. 


Take a raſher to two of bacon or ham, and lay it at the 


bottom of your ſtew-pan. Put either veal, mutton, or beef, 
cut in thin ſlices, over it. Then cut ſome onions, turnips, 


Carrots, and celery, a little thyme, and ſome all- ſpice. Put 
2 little water at the bottom; then ſet it on a gentle fire, and 
draw it till it is brown at the bottom, which you will know 


by the pan's hiſſing. Then pour boiling water over it, and 


it gently for an hour and a half; but the time it —— 


4 
o 
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1 hs muſt be . by the N Seaſen it with 
t. | 


| e Fool, n ver have wither Meat noy Gap 
| ready. 


Den tis os ver, and erg of the fowl i in balf a pint 
| bf water, with a little piece of bread toafted brown, a little 
pepper and ſalt, and a little bit of thyme, Let them boil till 
there is a quarter of a pint; then pour in half a glaſs of red 
wine, boil it, and ftrain it, then bruiſe the liver well in, and 
firain/it again, thicken it with a little piece of butter rolled 
in flour, and it will be very good. 

An ox's kidney makes good * cut all to Pieces, and 


boiled with ſpices, &c. 


\ 


Beef Gravy. 


"Take fore lean beef, according to the quantity of gravy that 
is wanted, cut it into pieces; put it inte a ſtew- pan, with an 
 onion:or twoliced, and a little carrot ; cover it cloſe, ſet it 

- over'a gentlefire ; pour off the gravy as it draws from it, then 
let the meat brown, turning it that it may not burn, Pour 
over it boiling water; add a few cloves, pepper-corns, a bit 
of lemon: peel, a bunch of ſweet herbs, Let this ſimmer 
107 rain it with the gravy that was drawn from the 

Add a ſpoonful of catchup and ſome falt. 
yo ot when meat will make a pint of gravy. Hale 


528. 
= — 


e or Veal Gay. 


Take your mutton or veal, cut and hack it very well, ſet 
it on the fire with water, ſweet herbs, mace, and pepper- 
Let it boil till it is as good as you would have it, then ſtrain 
it off. Vour great cooks always, if * can, <hap a part- 


|. ridge r and put into gravies. 


A. firong Eb Graby: 


Take two or three cels, or any other fiſh you may have; 
uin or ſeale them, gut them and waftr them from grit, cut 


them in little , put them into a ſtew- pan, cover ow 
SY wit 


* 
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with water, a little cruſt of bread toaſted brown, a blade or 
two of mace, and ſome whole pepper, a few ſweet herbs, 
and a very little bit of lemon-peel. Let it boil till it is rich 
and good; then have ready a piece of butter, according to 
our gravy. If a pint, as big as a walnut. Melt it in the 
auce- pan, then ſhake in a little flour, and toſs it about till it 


js brown, and then ftrain in the gravy to it. Let it boil a 


| Stock for brown or white Fiſh, - 
Take about a pound of ſcate, four or five founders, and 


two pound of eels; cut them into pieces; put to them as 
much water as will cover them; ſeaſon them with mace, an 


onion ſtutk with cloves, a head of celery, two parſley roots 
| Diced, ſome pepper and ſalt, a bunch of ſweet herbs, Let 


it immer an hour and a half, covered down cloſe; ftrain it 
off for uſe, If it is for brown ſoup, fry the fiſh firſt brown 
in butter, and then do it as before mentioned, It will not 
keep more than two or three days. | 


Mutton Broth, OE. 
Cut a neck of mutton of about ſix pounds into two, and 


boil the ſcrag in about four quarts of water. Skim it well, 
and put in a little bundle of ſweet herbs, an onion, and a 


good cruſt of bread, Having boiled this an hour, put in the 
other part of the mutton, a turnip or two, ſome dried mari- 
gills, a few chives chopped fine, and a little parſley choppel 


mall, Put theſe in about a quarter of an hour before your 
broth is enough, und ſeaſon it with ſalt. You may, if you 
chooſe it, put in a quarter of a pound of barley or rice at 


_ firſt. Some like it thickened with oatmeal, and ſome with 
bread, and ſome have it ſeaſoned with mace, inftead of ſweet 
herbs and onion; but theſe are mere matters of fancy, on 


Which the difference of palates muſt determine. If you uſe 
turnips for ſauce, do not 'boil them all in the pot with the 
meat, but ſome of them in a ſauee- pan, by themſelves, other- 
wiſe the htoth will taſte too ſtrong of them. Farley, 150. 


From Gliſfe, 13a. 


1 


Another 
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» Boil a ſerag of mutton in between three and four quarts of 
water; ſkim it as ſoon as it boils, and put to it a carrot, a 
turnip, a cruſt of bread, an onion, and a. ſmall bundle of 

herbs; let theſe ſtew. Put in the other part of the neck, 
that it may be boiled tender; when enough, take out the 
mutton, and ſtrain the broth. Put in the mutton again, with 
a few dried marigolds, chives, or young onions, and a little 


arſley chopped; boil theſe about a quarter of an hour. The 


roth and mutton may be ſerved together in a tureen; or the 
meat in a ſeparate diſh. Do not ſend up the ſcrag, unleſs 
particularly liked. Some do not like herbs : the broth muſt 
then be ſtrained off. Send up maſhed turnips in a little diſh, 
The broth may be thickened either with crumbs of bread or 


oatmeal, Aa on. 
Pi. Broth: 
Take a knuckle of veal, ſtew it in about a gallon of wa- 


ter, two ounces of rice or vermicelli, a little ſalt, and a blade 
of mace. 85 | | 


be; $42 -: Scotch Barley Broth. 


Chop a leg of beef all to pieces, boil it in three gallons of 
water, with a piece of carrot, and a cruft of bread, til] it is 
Half boiled away; then ſtrain it off, and put it into the pot 
again with half a pound of barley, four or five heads of celery 
' waſhed clean, and cut ſmall, a large onion, a bundle of ſweet 
herbs, a little parſley chopped ſmall, and a few marigolds. 
Let it boil an hour. Take an old cock, or a large fowl, 
clean picked and waſhed, and put it into the pot; boil it 
. till the broth is quite good; then ſeaſon it with ſalt, and ſend 
io table, with the fowl in the middle. This broth is very 
od without the fowl. Take out the onion and ſweet herbs 
before you ſend it to table. 5 1 
This broth is very good, when made with a ſheep's hea 
inſtead of a leg of beef; but you muſt chop the head all to 
pieces. OS & 


Bf 
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| Beef Broth. 


Break the bone of a leg of beef in two or three places, put 
it into a gallon of water, two or three blades of mace, a little 
parſley, and a cruſt of bread ; boil the beef very tender, ſtrain 
the broth, and pour it into a tureen ; if agreeable, the meat 
ay be put in with it, Toaſt ſome bread, cut it into ſquares, 


m2 F 
and put it in a plate. 


| Strong Beef Broth to keep for uſe, 
Take part of a leg of beef, and the ſerag end of a neck of 


mutton, break the bones in pieces, and put to it as much 


water as will cover it, and a little ſalt; and when it boils, 
ſkim it clean, and put into it a whole onion ſtuck with cloves, 
a bunch of ſweet herbs, ſome pepper, and a nutmeg quar- 
| tered. Let theſe boil till the meat is boiled in pieces, and 
the ſtrength boiled out of it. Strain it out, and keep it for 

vie... Ce, 206, Maj, 128. 7 e 


Jelly Broth. i 


Put in your pot or ſtew- pan flices of beef, a fillet of veal, 
a fowl, one or two partridges, according to the quantity re- 
quired ; put it on the fire till it catches a little, and turn the 
meat now and then to give it a proper colour; then add ſome 
good clear boiling broth, and ſcalded roots, as carrots, tur- 
nips, parſnips, parſley- roots, celery, large onions, - a fe- 
cloves, a ſmall bit of nutmeg, and ſome whole pepper; boil 
it upon a ſlow fire about four or five hours with attention, 
and add a few cloves of garlic or ſhallot, a ſmall faggot or 
bunch of parſley and thyme tied together ; when it is 6f a 
good colour, ſift it; it ſerves for ſauces,-and to add ſtrength 
do your ſoups, particularly thoſe made of herbs. Clermont, 3. 


— 


Spring Broth, 


Put a cruſt of bread, and a good bit of butter, in a ſoup- 
pot, or ſtew-pan ; two or three handfuls of herbs, as beet, 
ſorrel, chervil, lettuce, leeks, and purſlain, all waſhed and 
_ chopped. Boil in a quart of water till reduced ta 


half; 2 
Chicken 


ift it for uſe er 8 
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= Chicken Broth. 
| Take an old cock, or large fowl, and flay it; pick off all 


the fat, and-break it to pieces with a rolling pin; put it into 
two quarts of water, with a good cruſt of bread and a blade 
of mace; let it boil ſoftly till it is as good as you would have 
it: it will take five or fix hours doing. Then pour it off, 

ut a quart more boiling water to it, and cover it cloſe; let 
It boil ſoftly till it is good, and then ſtrain it off; ſeaſon 
with a very little ſalt. When you boil the chicken, ſave the 
liquor; and when' the meat is eat, take the 'bones, break 

them, and put them to the liquor you boiled the chicken in, 
Vith a blade of mace and a cruſt of bread. 


Broth to favecten the ſharpneſs of- the blood. 


Slice half a pound of veal; boil it in three pints of water, 
with five or ſix craw-fiſh pounded alive; add to it white en- 
dives, a ſmall handful of chervil, and as much purſlain, three 
or four Jettuces, all coarſely chopped; reduce the liquid to 
half, and ftrain it through a cloth or ſtamine, without ſkim- 

ming it. Clermont, 5. | | 


_ 
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FRICASSEES, 


To fricaſee Chickens. 


\KIN your chickens, and cyt them in ſmall pieces, waſh 
them in warm water, and then dry them very clean with 
a cloth; ſeaſon them with pepper and ſalt, and then put them 
into a ſtew- pan with a little fair water, and a good piece of 
butter, a little lemon-pickle, or half a lemon, a glaſs of 
white wine, one anchovy, 2 little mace and nutmeg, an onion 
ſtuck with cloves, a bunch of lemon-thyme, and ſweet mar- 
joram; let theſe ſtew together till your chickens are tender, 
and then lay them on your diſh; thicken the gravy with 
flour and butter, ſtrain it, then beat the yolks of three eggs a 
little, and mix them with a large tea-cupful of rich cream, 
and put it in your gravy, and ſhake it over the fire, but do 
not let it boil, and pour it over your chickens, Nafald, 
125. 9 ES. 5 "0 | a 9+ oth. 


A brown fricaſſee. of Chickens or Rabbits. 


Take your rabbits and chickens, and ſkin the rabbits but 

not thi chickens, then cut them into ſmall] pieces, and rub 
them over with the yolks of eggs. Have ready ſome grated 
bread, a little beaten mace, and a little grated nutmeg mixed 
together, and then roll them in it; put a little butter into a 
ſtew- pan, and when it is melted, put in your meat. Fry it 
of a fine brown, and take care they do not ſtick to the bottom 
of the pan; then pour the gravy from them, and pour in half 
a pint of brown gravy, a gls 85 white wine, a few muſh- 
rooms, or two ſpoonfuls of the pickle, a little ſalt (if wanted) 
and a piece of butter rolled in flour. When it is of a fine 
thickneſs, -diſh it up, and fend it to table. You may add 


LY 


uutles and morels, and cocks combs. Glaſſe, .- 
T 3 1 5 q Awhile 
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A white fricaſſee of Chickens or Rabbits. 

Skin them, cut them to pieces, lay them in warm watery 
ſtew them in a little water, with a piece of lemon- peel, a lit- 
tle white wine, an anchovy, an onion, two or three cloves, 
a bunch of ſweet herbs. When tender, take them out, ſtrain 
the liquor, put a very little of it into a quarter of a pint of 
thick cream, with four ounces of butter, and a little flour; 
keep it conſtantly ſtirring till the butter is melted; put in the 
chickens, a little grated lemon- peel and pounded mace, a lit- 
tle lemon- juice and muſhroom powder; ſhake all together 
cover the fire, If agreeable, put in pickled muſhrooms, and 

omit the lemon- juice. Maſon, 266. HDR; þ 
„N. B. You may fricaſlee lamb, veal, and tripe, in the ſame 
manner, e 


Fo fricaſee Rabbits brown. | 


f Cut them up as for eating, fry them in butter a light 
brown, put them into a toſſing- pan, with a pint of water, a 
tea ſpoonful of lemon- pickle, a large ſpoonful of muſhroom 

| catchup, the ſame of browning, one anchovy, a ſlice of le- 
= mon, chyan pepper and ſalt to your taſte ; 59 them over a 
: flow fire till they are enough; thicken your gravy and ſtrain 
it, diſh up your rabbits, and pour the gravy over. e 


70 fricaſſee Rabbits white. 


Having cut up your rabbits, put them into a toſſing- pan, 

with a pivt of veal gravy, a tea- ſpoonful of lemon-pickle, 

one anch:vy, a flice of lemon, a little beaten mace, chyan 
pepper and ſalt; ſtew them over a flow fire. When they are 

| enough, thicken your gravy with flour and butter; ſtrain. it, 

: then add the yolk+s of two eggs mixed with a large tea-cupful 
| of thick cream, and alittle nutmeg grated in it; do not letit 

| boil, and ſerve it up. 5555 5 


To fricaſſee Chickens another way. 


Qut your chicken or chickens in pieces; put them in hot 
water to blanch as you cut them, alſo the liver and gizzafd, 
and the legs ſinged over the fire; cut off the claws. r. 
„ e | we 
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| well blanched, put them in a ſtew-pan, with a piece of but- 
ter, ſome muſhrooms, a faggot of parſley and ſweet herbs, 
one onion ſtuck with two cloves, a piece of lemon-peel, or 
rather two flices firſt peeled, and a ſlice of ham; ſimmer it a 

little over the fire, then add a little flour and boiling water or 

broth; ſtew the chickens till done, ſeaſon with ſalt to your 

_ taſte; if liked, add a little pepper and nutmeg. The ſauce 
being reduced to a proper. conſiſtence, add a liaſon made of 

the yolks of eggs and cream; to ſuch as do not love cream, 
mix the eggs with broth. Dalrymple, 186, 


To fricaſſie Tripe. 1 » 


Cut a piece of double tripe in pieces of about two inches; 
put them in a ſauce-pan of water, with an onion, and a bun= 
dle of ſweet herbs ;. boil it till it is quite tender, then have 
ready a biſhamel made thus: Take ſome lean ham, cut it in 
thin pieces, and put it in a ſtew- pan, and ſome veal, having 
firſt cut off the fat, put it. over the ham; cut an onion in 
flices, ſome carrot and turnip, a little thyme, cloves, and 
mace, and ſome freſh muſhrooms. chopped ; put a little milk 
at the bottom, and draw it gently over the fire. Be careful 

it does not ſcorch, then put in'a quart of milk; and half a 
pint of cream ; ſtew it gently for an hour, thicken it with a 
little flour and milk, ſeaſon it with ſalt, and a very little 
chyan pepper bruiſed fine; then ſtrain it off through a tammy ; 
put your tripe into it, toſs it up, and add ſome force-meat 

balls, muſhrooms, and oyſters blanched; then put it into 
ur diſh, and garniſh with fried oyſters, or ſweet-breads, or 

| lemons, Glaſſe, 24. 5 Do. 


Another way. © 


Take ſome lean tripe, cut and ſcrape from it al! the looſe 

ſtuff, and cut it into pieces two inches ſquare. Cut them 
acroſs from corner to corner, or in what thape you pleaſe, 
Put them into a ſtew-pan, with half as much white wine as 
will cover them, ſliced ginger, white pepper, a blade of mace, 

a2 bundle of ſweet herbs, and an onion. When it begins to 
ſtew, a-quarter-of an hour will do it. Then take out the 
herbs and onion, and put in a little ſhred parſley, the juice 
of a lemon, half an anchovy cut ſmall, a few ſpoonfuls of 
cream, and the yolk of an egg, or a piece of butter. Seaſon 
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it to your taſte, and when you diſh it up, garniſh it with te. 
mon. Farley, 85. : Fe i 2 | 
I Aol her aux. 
Cut ſome nice white tripe into lips, put it into ſome boiled 
gravy with a little creath, and a bit of butter mixed with 
r; ſtir it till the butter is melted ; add a little white wine, 
Jemon- peel grated, chopped patſley, pepper, and ſalt, pickled 
muſhrooms, or lemen-juice ; ſhake all together; ftew it a 
little. Maſon. 135 l | 


To fricaſſee Or Palates. | 


Clean your palates very well, put them in a ſtew- pot, and 
cover them with water, ſet them in the oven for three or four 
 Hburs. When they come from the oven, ſtrip off the ikins, 
and cut them in ſquare pieces; ſeaſon them with mace, nut- 
meg, chyan, and ſalt; mix a ſpoonful of flour with the yolks 
of two eggs, dip in 1 and fry them a light brown, 
then put them in a ſieve to drain. Have ready half a pint of 
veal gravy, with a little caper liquor, a ſpoonful of brown- 
ing, and a few muſhrooms; thicken it well with- flour and 


6 
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butter, pour it hot on your diſh, and lay in your palates, 
= Garniſh with fried parſley and barberries. Raffald, 120. 


J 

HBoil and peel your palates, and cut them in ſmall fillets; 

put them in a ſtew-pan with a little butter, a ſlice of ham, 
muſhrooms, a noſegay*, two cloves, a little tarragon, a glaſs 

of white wine, and broth; ſimmer them till they are quite 

tender; add ſalt, pepper, and a little chopped parſley. When 

ready to ſerye, add a liaſon made of three yolks of eggs, 

cream, and ſome bits of good butter; and add the ſqueeze of 

a lemon when ready. Clermont, 55. „„ | 


T0o fricaſſee Cabves' Tongites. 1-9 
3 Get two tongues, which are enough for Gian diſh ; boil 
them till the ſkin comes well off the ragged parts, and ſlice 
A iaggot of paiſley, onions, ſhallots, c. | 
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them very thin, put them into a ſtew- pan with a ladle or two 
of broth, and put in a bunch of onions and parſley, a blade 
of mace, pepper, and ſalt. Let all ſtew ſoftly till very ten- 
der, and liaſon, pour it in when boiling hot, cover it cloſe, 
and let it remain ſo till your time of dining; move it upon a 


ſtove for a minute or two, ſqueeze in a lemon or orange, and 


' To fricaſſee Neats' Tongues. * 

Boil your neat's tongues till they are tender, peel them, cut 
| them into ſlices, and fry them in freſh butter; then pour 
out the butter, put in as much gravy as you want for ſauce, 

a bundle of ſweet herbs, an onion, ſome pepper and ſalt, a 

| blade or two of mace, and a glaſs of white wine. Having 
' ſimmered all together about half an hour, take out the 
tongues, ftrain the gravy, and put both that and the tongues 
into the ſtew- pan again. Beat up the yolks: of two eggs, a 
little nutmeg grated, and a ſmall piece of butter rolled in 
flour, Shake all together for four or five minutes, and diſh 
it up. Farley, 85. | | 


To fricaſſee Calfs' Bet. 


gf 


0 Boil the feet, take out the long bones, ſplit them, and put | 


them into a ſtew-pan, with ſome veal gravy, and a very little 
white wine; beat the yolks of two or three eggs with a little 
cream, and put to them a little grated nutmeg, ſome ſalt, 


and a piece of butter; ſtir it till it is of a proper thickneſs, _ 


7 fricaſſee Pigeons. 


Cut your pigeons as you would do chickens for fricaſſee, 
fry them a light brown, then put them into ſome good mut- 


ton gravy, and ſtew them near half an hour; then put in half 
| an ounce of morels, a ſpoonful of browning, and a ſlice of 
lemon ; take up your pigeons, and thicken your gravy ; ftrain 
it over your pigeons, and lay round them force-meat balls, 
and garniſh with pickles. Kafald, 133. Farley, 8% 
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Another way. 


Take eight pigeons new killed, cut them in ſmall pieces, 
and put them in a ſtew- pan with a pint of white wine, and a 
pint of water. Seaſon your pigeons with ſalt and pepper, a 
blade or two of mace, an onion, a bundle of ſweet herbs, a 
good piece of butter juſt rolled in a very little flour. Cover 
it cloſe, and let them ſtew till there is juſt enough for ſauce, 
and then take out the onion and ſweet herbs. Beat up the 
yolks of three eggs, grate half a nutmeg in, and with your 
ſpoon puſh the meat all to one fide of the pan, and the grayy 
to the other ſide, and ſtir in the eggs. Keep them ſtirring for 
fear of turning to curds; and when the ſauce is fine and 
thick, ſhake all together, and then put the meat into the diſh; 
pour the ſauce over it, and have ready ſome flices of bacon 
' toaſted, and fried oyſters ; throw all the oyſters over, and lay 
the bacon round. Garniſh with lemon. Glase, 25. 


To fricaſſee Lamb Cutlets, 


Cut a leg of lamb into thin cutlets acroſs the grain, and 
put them into a ſtew- pan; in the mean time make ſome good 
broth with the bones, ſhank, &c. enough to cover the col- 
Jops ; put it into the ſtew-pan, and cover it with a bundle of 
ſweet herbs, an onion, a little cloves and mace tied in a muſ- 
lin rag, and ſtew them gently for ten minutes.; then take out 
the collops, ſkim off the fat, and take out the ſweet herbs 
and mace; thicken it with butter rolled in flour, ſeaſon it 

with ſalt and a little chyan pepper, put in a few muſhrooms, 
truffles, and morels, clean waſhed, ſome force-meat balls, 
three yolks of eggs beat up in half a pint of cream, and ſome | 
nutmeg grated. to ſtirring it one way till it is thick and 
ſmooth, and then put in your collops. Give them a toſs up, 

tanke them out with a fork, and lay them in a diſh ; pour the 
ſauce over them, and garniſh with beet-root and lemon. 


Maſon, 171. 
To fricaſſee Sweetbreads brown, 


- Having ſcalded two or three ſweetbreads, lice them, and 
dip them in the yolk of an egg, mixed with pepper, falt, 
nutmeg, and a little flour; fry them a nice brown, __ 
2 1 { „„ | ittle 
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little good gravy with ſome flour; boil it well; addch yan, 

catchup, or muſhroom-powder, a little juice of lemon; ſtew 

the ſweetbreads in this a few minutes; garniſh with lemon. 
To fricaſſee Sweetbreads white. 

Scald and flice your ſweetbreads, put them into a toſſing- 
pan with a pint of veal gravy, a ſpoonful of white wine, the 
fame of muſhroom catchup, and a little beaten mace ; ftew 
them a quarter of an hour, thicken your gravy with flour 
and butter a little before they are enough. When you are 
going to diſh them up, mix the, yolk of an egg with a tea- 
cupful of thick cream and a little grated nutmeg ; put it into 

our tofling-pan, and ſhake it well over the fire, but do not 
et it boil ; lay your ſweetbreads on your diſh, and pour your 
fauce over them. Garniſh with pickled red beet-root and 

kidney beans. Rafald, 9g, | N 


To fricaſſee Eels. 


Skin three or four large eels, and notch them from end to 
end, cut them into four or five pieces each, and lay them in 
_ ſome ſpring water for half an hour to crimp them; dry them 
in a cloth, and toſs them over the fire a few minutes in a bit 
of freſh butter, a green onion or two, and a little parſley. 
minced ; but take care that the colour of neither is altered 
by burning your butter; pour in about a pint of white wine, 
and as much good broth, pepper, ſalt, and a blade of mace 
ſtew all together about three quarters of an hour, and thicken 
it with a bit of butter and flour. Prepare your liaſon with 
the yolks of four or five eggs beat ſmooth, with two or three 
ſpoonfuls of broth ; grate in a little nutmeg, a little minced 
parſley ; towards your dinner-time, let your eels be boiling 
hot, and pour in your egg, &c. Toſs it over the fire for a 
moment, add the juice of a lemon, and ſerve it up. Be very 
cautious that you do not let it curdle, by keeping it too long 
upon the fire after the eggs are in. | "44 
| Tench cut in pieces make a very good diſh done in the ſame 


* 
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| = | 2 To fricaſſee Carp Roes. ; | 


Put a little good butter in a ſtew-pan, with a dozen ſmal! 


muſhrooms, a ſlice of ham, the ſqueeze of a lemon, and à 
faggot of ſweet herbs ; ſoak it on a flow fire a little while, 
. then add a little flour, and as many carp roes as you think 


Proper, with a little good broth ; ſtew about a quarter of an 


Hour, ſeaſoning with pepper and ſalt. When ready to ſerve, 
thicken it with a liaſon made with the yolks of two or three 
eggs and cream, with a little chopped parſley. Dalrymp/:, 


. To fricaſſee Flounders and Plaite. 

4 r fiſh, take off the black ſkin, but not the 
white; cut the fleſh from the bones into long ſlices, and dip 
them into yolk of egg; ſtrew over them ſome bread raſpings, 


and fry them in clarified butter. When they are enough, 


lay them upon a plate, and keep them hot. For ſauce—take 
the bones of the fiſh, boil them in ſome Water; then put in 
an anchovy, ſome thyme, parſley, a little pepper, ſalt, cloves, 
and mace, Let theſe ſimmer till the anchovy is diflolved, 


then take the butter the fiſh was fried in, put it into a pan 


| over the fire; ſhake ſome flour into it, and keep ſtirring it 
While the flour is fhaking in; then Rfain the liquor into it, 
and let it boil till it is _ ſqueeze ſome. lemon-juice inte 
it; put the fiſh into a diſh, and pour the fauce over them. 


70 fricaſſee Scate, or Thorabath. 


Cut the meat from the bones, fins, &c. and make it very 


clean. Then cut it into thin pieces, about an inch broad, 
and to inches long, and lay them in your ftew-pan. To 
one pound of the fleſh, put à quarter of à pint of water, 2 
little beaten mace,” and grated nutmeg, a ſmall bundle of 
| ſweet herbs, and a little ſalt. Cover it, and let it boil fifteen 
minates. Take out the ſweet herbs, put in a quarter of a 


pint of good cream, a piece of butter the ſize of a walnut, 


rolled in flour, and a glaſs of white wine. Keep ſhaking the 
pan all the time one way, till it is thick and ſmooth; then 


diſh it up, and garniſh with lemon. Farley, 88, 


e 


* 
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| To fricaſſee Cod Sounds. 

Having cleaned them very well, cut them into little pretty 
pieces, boil them tender in milk and water, then throw them 
jnto a cullender to drain; pour them into a clean ſauce-pan, 
ſeaſon them with a little beaten mace and grated nutmeg, 
and a very little ſalt; pour to them 77 — cream enough for 
ſauce, and a good piece of butter rolled in flour; keep ſhaking 
your ſauce- pan round all the time, till it is thick enough; 
then diſh it up, and garniſh with lemon. Glaſſe, 182. | 


To fricaſſee Oyſers. 


Put a little butter. in a ſtew- pan, with a ſlice of ham, a 
faggot of parſley and ſweet herbs, and one onion ftuck with 
two cloves ; ſoak it a little on a flow fire, then add a little 
flour, ſome good broth, and a piece of lemon- peel; then put 
ſcalded oyſters to it, and ſimmer them a little. When ready 
to ſerve, thicken it with a liaſon made of the yolks of two 
eggs, a little cream, and a bit of good butter; take out the 
ham, faggot, onion, and lemon-pee], and add the ſqueeze of 
a lemon. Dalrymple, 408. fo Fa 95 


To fricaſſee Eggs. 
Boil your eggs pretty hard, and lice them; then take a 
little veal gravy, alittle cream and flour, a bit of butter, 
nutmeg, ſalt, pepper, chopped parſley, and a few pickled 


muſhrooms ; boil this up, pour it over the eggs; a hard yolk 
laid in the middle of the diſh; toaſted ſippets. Maſon, 288. 


To fricaſſee Muſhrooms. 


Peel your muſhrooms, and ſcrape the inſide of them, throw 
them into ſalt and water; if buttons, rub them with flannel, 
take them out and boil them with freſh ſalt and water. When 
= are tender, put in a little ſhred parſley, an onion ſtuck 
with cloves; toſs them up with a good lump of butter rolled 
in a little flour. You may put in three ſpoonfuls of thick 
cream, and a little nutmeg cut in pieces; but take care to 
take out the nutmeg and onion before you ſend it to table. . 
You may leave out the parſley, and ftew in a glaſs of wine, 


if you like it. Rapuld, 143. Farley, 86. * 
E | 0 
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To fricaſſee Artichoke-bottoms. 


Take artichoke bottoms, either dried or pickled ; if dried, | 
you muſt lay them in warm water for three or four hours, 


ſhifting the water two or three times ; then have ready a lit. 


tle cream, and a piece of freſh butter, ſtirred together one 
way till it is melted; then put in the artichokes, and when 


they are hot, diſh them up. Glaſſe, 196. 


© To fricaſſee Shirrets. 


Having waſhed the roots very well, and boiled them till 
they are tender, take the ſkin off the roots, and cut them into 
flices. Have ready a little cream, a piece of butter rolled in 
flour, the yolk of an egg beat, a little nutmeg grated, two or 
three ſpobnfuls of white wine, a very little ſalt; and ſtir all 
together. Your roots being in the diſh, pour the ſauce over 
them. It is a pretty fide-diſh. I 


Another way. 


© Boil the roots till they are tender, blanch them, cut them 
in pieces; put ſome cream, a little butter rolled in flour, a 


little chyan, ſalt, and nutmeg, into a ftew-pan ; boil it up, 
put in the ſkirrets, and let it juſt heat through. 


[ 285 J 


OF FISH, 


Turbot au Court Bouillon, with Capers. 
VAS H and dry a ſmall turbot, then take ſome thyme, 
YY | parſley, ſweet herbs, and an onion fliced ; put them 
into a ſtew-pan, then lay in the turbot (the ftew-pan ſhould 
be juſt large enough to hold the fiſh) ſtrew over the fiſh 
the ſame herbs that are under it,. with ſome chives and ſweet 
baſil; then pour in an equal quantity of white wine, and 
white wine vinegar till the: fiſh is covered; then ſtrew in a, 
little bay-ſalt, with ſome whole pepper; ſet the ſtew-pan 
over a gentle ſtove, increaſing the heat by degrees till it is 
enough; then take it off the fire, but do not take the turbot 
out; ſet a ſauce-pan on the fire with a pound of butter, two 
anchovies ſplit, boned and waſhed, two large ſpoonfuls of 
capers cut ſmall, ſome chives whole, and a little pepper, ſalt, 
ſome nutmeg grated, a little flour, a ſpoonful of vinegar, and 
a little water; ſet the ſauce- pan over the ſtove, and keep 
ſhaking it round for ſome time, and ſet the turbot on to 
make it hot; put it in a diſh, and pour ſome of the ſauce 
over it; lay ſome horſe- radiſn round it, and. put what remains 
of the ſauce in a boat. 5 | 


1 


Soles, flounders, large plaice, or dabs, are very good done 
this way. Maſon, 212. 8 5 | Sn 


Turbot g-la-St.-Menehoult, 


Half boil your turbot in water and a little white wine, with 
2 piece of butter, ſliced carrots, a faggot of parſley, four 
cloves, a little whole pepper, and half a handful of ſalt; 
then drain it, ſkim the butter off the liquor, and mix it with 
the yolks of three or four eggs, and a little cullis; thicken it 
_ Over the fire, and baſte the turbot with it; then put it on the 
dil you intend for table, ſtrew it over with ang 

8 "$4 | | balte 
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baſte it with butter, bake it in the oven till of a good colour, | 
and ferve with a reliſhing ſauce, Clermont, 369. 


To y d Turbot. ©. 


Take a ſmall turbot, and cut it acroſs as if it were ribbed. 
When it is quite dry, flour it, and put it in a large frying. 
pan, with boiling lard enough to cover. it; fry it till it is 
brown, then drain it; clean the pan, put into it claret or 
white wine, almoſt enough to cover it, anchovy, ſalt, nut- 
meg, and a little ginger ; put in the fiſh, and let it ſtew till 
half the liquor is waſted ;' then take it out, and put in a piece 
of butter rolled in flour, and a minced lemon; let them ſun- 
mer till of a proper thickneſs, rub a hot diſh with a piece of 
ſhallot, lay the turbot in the diſh, and pour the ſauce over 


pepper, ome ſalt, and chopped pariley, Lay a pjece of but 


* 
* 7 ©.» nn. 


Faye, 178. 
4 ar & : : 


is 2 with vinegar, and a fine diſh to ſet out a cold table. 
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Furbot wwith Pontiff Sauce. 


Take a fiſh-kettle or ſtew- pan much of. the ſize of the tur- 
bot, with a fiſh-plate in it, and garniſh it with thin ſlices of 
ham and veal, ſliced roots and onions, one clove of garlick, 
a little whole pepper, and three cloves ; ſoak it on a flow fire 
near half an hour, then add 2 bottle of white wine, and as 
much broth, with ſalt ſufficient ; flew it on a ſlow fire till the 
meat is done, then ſtrain the ſauce, put the turbot to it, and 
ſtew it on a ſlow fire till it is done; then drain it, and ſerve 
it with pontiff ſauce ; or you may ſerve it with the ſauce it 
was ſte wed in, thickening it with flour and butter, and ſea- 
ſoning it according to taſte and judgment, Dalrymple, 304. 


| Salmon a la- br ai ſe. ; 


Make a force-meat thus :—Take a large eel, flit it open, 
and take out the bone, and take the meat quite clean from it; 
chop it fine, with two anchovies, ſome lemon-peel cut fine, 
a little pepper and rates nutmeg, with ſome parſley ant 
thyme cut fine, a yolk of an egg boiled hard, Mix them 
all together, and roll them up in a piece of butter; then take 
a large piece of fine ſalmon, or a ſalmon- trout, put the force- 
meat in the belly of the fiſn, ſew it up, and lay it in an oval 
ſtew-pan that will juſt hold it; then take half a pound 60 
freſh butter, put it into a ſtew-pan. When it is melted, 
ſhake in a little flour; ſtir it till it is a little brown, then put 
to it a pint of fiſh broth, with a pint of Madeira, Seaſon 
it with ſalt, mace, cloves, and whole pepper tied in a muſlin 
rag; put in an onion and a bunch of ſweet herbs. Stir it 
all together, and put it to the fiſn. Cover it down very 
8 and let it ftew. When the fiſh is almoſt done, put in 
fome freſh or pickled muſhrooms, truffles, or morels, cut in 
| peep ; let them ſtew all together till the fiſh is quite done, 

ake the ſalmon up carefully, lay it in a diſh, and pour the 
ſauce over it, Jaſon, 215, mh . 


70 roll Salmon. 


Take a ſide of ſalmon, when ſplit and the bone taken out 
and ſcalded, ſtrew over the inſide, pepper, ſalt, nutmeg, an 
mace, a few chopped oyſters, parſley, and crumbs of brea 1 


; 
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roll it up tight, put it into a deep pot, and bake it in a quick 
oven; make the common fiſh ſauce and pour over it. Gar. 


niſh with fennel, lemon, and horſe-radiſh, Raffald, 24, 
from Maſon, 215. 


0 broil Salmon. 


Cut your freſh ſalmon into thick pieces, and flour them 
and broil them. Lay them in your diſh, and ſerve them up 
with plain melted butter in a boat. Farley, 51. . 


Another ypay, 


Cut ſome lices from a freſh ſalmon, wipe them clean and 
dry. Melt ſome butter ſmooth and fine, with a little flour - 
and baſket ſalt, Put the pieces of ſalmon into it, and roll 
them about that the butter may cover them all over. Then 
lay them on a nice clean gridiron, and broil them over a clear 
but yery flow fire. While the ſalmon is broiling, make ſauce 
with a couple of anchovies waſhed, boned, and cut into 
ſmall pieces, and a leek cut into three or four long pieces. 
Set on a ſauce- pan with ſome butter and a little flour, put 
in the ingredients, with ſome capers cut ſmall, ſome pep- 
per and ſalt, and a little nutmeg; add to them ſome warm 
water, and two ſpoonfuls of vinegar; ſhake the ſauce-pan 
till it boils, and the ſauce is done. When the ſalmon is 
enough on one ſide, turn it on the other till it is quite 
enough; take the leek out of the ſauce, pour it into a diſh, 
and lay the broiled ſalmon upon it. ig 


Salmon in Caſes, 


Cut your ſalmon into ſmall pieces, ſuch as will lay rolle6 
m half ſheets of paper. Seaſon it with pepper, alt, and 

' nutmeg ; butter the infide of the paper well, fold the paper 
fo as nothing can come out, then lay them in a tin plate to 


be baked, pour a little melted butter over the papers, and 


then crumbs of bread over them. Do not let your oven be 
too hot, for fear of burning the paper. A fin oven before the 
fire does beſt. When you think they are enough, ſerve them 
up juſt as they are. There will be ſauce enough in the pa-. 
* 3. * . N in buttered papers only, and broil 
, e 
ou * Salman 
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; Salmon with ſhrimp ſauce. 
Of a ſalmon, the jowl is preferred to any other part; 
notch it to the bone on both fides about an inch apart, lay it 
in a marinade, put it into ſome long ftew-pan juſt its big- 
neſs, if you-can, with a fiſh-plate or napkin under it, 'that 
ou may take it out without breaking; put to it a pint of 
white wine, a daſh of vinegar, ſome fyeet baſil and thyme, 
| whole pepper, ſalt, and mace, two or three ſhallots, a bunch 
of parſley and green onions z pour in as much water as will 
juſt cover it, let your lid be ſhut cloſe upon it, and, about 
an hour before your dinner, put it over a ſlow ſtove to ſim- 
mer, and prepare your ſauce as follows: Provide as many 
ſmall prawns or ſhrimps (oh tatls only) as you think necet+. - 
fary for your piece of ſalmon ; put into your ſtew- pan to 
them a proportionate quantity of cullis; add to it a little ba- 
fil, pimpernel, thyme, and parſley, all minced very fine, 
with a daſh of white wine. Boil all about a quarter of an 
hour, ſqueeze in the juice of a lemon or two. Take care 
that the diſh is well drained, and put meat into; your diſhs 
Pour your fauce over, and ſerve it up, Garniſh with lemons 
cut in quarters. f = 
Trouts may be done in the fame manner. Verral, 3% 


Haſlets of Salmon. 2 
| Cut the ſalmon in middling pieces; ſeaſon them with ſweet 
herbs, pepper, and ſalt, mixed with butter, and the yolk of 
a raw gg or two; ſkewer them like haſlets, with all the ſea» . 
ſoningy ſtrew them with bread-crumbs, and either roaſt or 
boil them, baſting with oil or butter. When they are done 
of a good colour, ſerve dry, with what ſauce yau think pro- 
per in a boar. Qerment, 366. e 


Salmon wirb faveet hords, 


Take a piece of butter, and mix it with chopped parſley, 
ſhallots, ſweet herbs, muſhrooms, pepper, and ſalt; put 
ſome of this in the bottom of the diſh you intend for table. 
then ſome thin ſlices of ſalmon upon it, and the remainder f 
the butter and herbs upon the ſalmon ; ftrew it over with "xl 
dread crumby, and baſte it with butter; bake it in the oven, — Þ 
| SE Wc; When 


* * 


Wen. 
== When it is done, drain the fat from it, and ſerve with a clear 
be * ſauce. ROS: 294. 46 | | | 


7 dreſs dried Salmon. es 


= 127 your dried ee 4 in ſoak for two or three hours; then 
lay it on the gridiron, and ſhake a little pepper over it, 


TEL +} BF dreſs a Fowl of Pickled Salmon. 


Lay your ſalmon in freſh water all night, then lay it in a 
fiſh- plate, put it into a large ſtew- pan, ſeaſon it with a little 
* whole pepper, a a blade or two of mace tied in a coarſe muſlin 
rag, a whole onion, a nutmeg bruiſed, a bundle of ſweet 
herbs and parſley, a little lemon- peel; put to it three large 
ſpoonfuls of vinegar, a pint of white wine, and a quarter of 

a pound of freſh butter rolled in flour. Cover it cloſe, and 
let it ſimmer over a flow fire for a quarter of an hour, then 
Earefully take up your ſalmon, and lay it in your diſh ; ſet it 
| over hot water and cover it. In the mean time, let your 
fauce boil till it is thick and good. Take out the ſpice, 
onion, and ſweet herbs, and pour it over the fiſh. Garniſh 

with lemon. Glaſſe, 178. 
Mrs. Maſon, page 216, has the ſame receipt, differeatl 
expreſſed. —_ 


— 


=o To are eg 


. Wah your ſturgeon clean, lay it all night i in Calt 105 wa- 
0 ur; The next morning take it out, rub it well with alle- 
„gat, and let it lie in it for two hours. Then have ready a 
©  fiſh-kettle full of boiling water, with one ounce of bay-ſalt, 
two large onions, and a few ſprigs of ſweet marjoram. Boil 
your ſturgeon till the bones will leave the. fiſh, then take it 
up, take the ſkin off, and flour it well; et it before the 
. fire, baſte it with freſh butter, and let it ſtand till it is of a 
4 fine brown. Then diſh it up, and pour. into the diſh what 
. ſauce you think Ser Garniſh with eriſp parſley and red 


| | pickles, 
Pp - This is a proper diſh for the top or r middle, ae 29. 
= Perl, s 
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. - Sturgeon broiled. 


Take your ſturgeon, ftew it in as much liquid as will flew © _ 
jt, being half fiſh-broth or water, and half white wine, with - 

a alittle vinegar, ſliced roots, onions, ſweet herbs, whole pep- | 
per, and ſalt, When done, ſerve upon a napkin. Garniſh 
with green parſley, and ſerve with what ſauces you pleaſe in 
fauce-boats, ſuch as capers, anchovies, &c. Clermont, 365. 


x ” Sturgeon Mayence faſhion, or a-la-Mayence. 13 


Take a piece of ſturgeon, of what ſize you think proper, 
and lard it with Weſtphalia ham, fat and lean cut together. 4 
Wrap lit in paper and roaſt it, baſting it with butter. Make 
a ſauce as follows: Put in a ſtew- pan a few ſlices of ham | 
and veal, ſliced carrots, onions, parſley roots, ſhallots, and 
three cloves. Soak it on the fire till it begins to catch at 
bottom, then add a little cullis, half a pint of white: wine 
ſome whole pepper, and a little ſalt. Reduce it to a proper —_ 
conliſtence, then ſkim and ftrain it. When done, add the 
juice of half a lemon, and ſerve it upon the ſturgeon. © 
This is called à-la- Mayence from being larded with Weſt» 
phalia ham, termed by the French, Jambon de Mapence. 


To few Cod, 


| _ Cut ſome ſlices of cod as for boiling; ſeaſon them with 
_ erated nutmeg, pepper, falt, a bunch of ſweet herbs, an 

onion ſtuck with cloves. Put them into a ſtew-pan, with 
half a pint of white wine, and a quarter of a pint of water. 
Cover them cloſe; and let them ſimmer for five or ſix minutes. 
Then ſqueeze in the juice of a lemon, a few oyſters, and 
their liquor ſtrained, a piece of butter rolled in flour, and a 
blade or two of mace. Cover them cloſe, and let them frew 
ſoftly. Shake the pan often to prevent its burning. When 
the A is enough, take out the onion and ſweet herbs, lay 

the cod in a warm diſb, and pour the ſauce over it. Maſan, 


* 


/ # 


- 


tes rolled in flour. Stir. it all toge 


ſeraped horſe-radiſh, barberries, a few ſmall fiſh fried and 


ene 


# 
> IP bake a Cod's Head. 
Make the head: very clean, butter the pan you intend to 


halte it in, put the head in the pan, put in a bundle of ſweet 
herbs, an onion ſtuck with cloves, three or four blades of 


meg bruiſed, a quart of water, a little piece of lemon peel, 
and a little piece of horſe- radiſh. F lour your head, grate a 
little nutmeg over it, ſtiek pieces of butter all over it, and 
throw raſpings all over that. Send it to the oven to bake, 


When it is enough, take it out of that diſh, and lay it care- 
, falty into the diſn you intend to ſerve: it up in. Set the diſh 


over boiling water, and cover it; up to keep it hot. In the 
mean time, be quick, pour all the liquor out of the diſh is 


was baked im into a ſauce-pan;;. ſet it on the fire to boil three 


or four. minutes, then ftrain it, and put to it a gill of red 
wine, two ſpoonfuls of catchup, a pint of ſhrimps, half a 
pin of oyſters or muſſels, liquor and all, but firſt ſtrain it; 
à ſpoonful of muſliroom pickle, a quarter of a pound of but- 
| ther till it is thick and 
boils, then pour it into the diſn. Haye ready ſome toaſt, 
cut three - corner ways, and fried eriſp. Stiek pieces about 
the head and mouth, and lay the reſt round the head. Gar- 
niſh with lemon notched, ſcraped horſe- radiſh, and parſley 
criſped in a plate before the fire. Lay one lice of lemon 


on the head, and ſerve it up hot. Glafſe, 175. 


To dreſi a God's Head and Shoulders: 


Having taken out the gills, and the blood clean from the 
bone, waſh the head very elean, rub over it a little ſalt and 


à glaſs of allegar, then Jay it on your fiſh-plate, When your 


| water boils, throw in a good handful of ſalt, with-a glaſs of 


allegar, then put in your fiſh, and let it boil gently for half 


van our; Fit is a large one, thiee quarters. Take it up 


very carefully, and ſtrip the ſkin nicely off. Set it before a 


"briſk fire, dredge it all over with flour, and baſte it well with 


butter. When the froth begins to riſe, throw over it ſome 


very fine white bread-crumbs, You muſt keep baſting it all 
the time to make it froth well. When it is of a fine white 


brown, diſh it up, and garnith it with a lemon cut in ſlices, 


laid 
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laid round it, or fried oyſters. Cut the roe and liver in ſlices, 
and lay over it a little of the lobſter out of the Nauen in 
| amps, and then ſerve it. Rafald, 20, 


'To broil Cod. 


5 ar cut a cod into flices of . two landes thick, ary 
and flour them well; make a good clear fire, rub the gridiron 
with a piece of chalk, and {et it high from the fire, Turn 
them often till they are quite enough, and of a fine brown. 
They require great care to prevent them From. n Lob- 


ſter gr {brimp . 


7 dreſs Sal. God. 


Let your fiſh lie in water all night, and if you put 2 glaſs | 
of vinegar into the water, it will draw out-the ſalt, and make 
it eat freſh. The next day boil it, and when it is enough, 
break it into flakes on the diſh, Pour over it parſnips boiled 
and beat fine, with butter and aream; ; but egg ſauce is more 
generally uſed. _ As it very ſoon ** 4 vou muſt Fad 


ir to table on 2 water plate. Fa 


7 


Freſh Cod with FR herbs. 


Das kel and in fe or ſix pieces, bane it, and mari- 
ande it in melted butter, the juice of a lemon, iy and ave 
ey, ſhallots 7 and ſweet herbs; then lay it upon the diſh 

0 


you intend for table, with ail the marinade .both under ang. 
over, and ſtrew it over with bread=-crumbs. Baſte it with 
- melted butter, bake it in the oven, and farye with what enen 


2 think proper. Datrymple, 321, | 


7 crimp. Cod, 


Cut a very freſh od into flices; and thraw it into pump 
water and ſalt; ſet over a ſtove a fiſh-kettle, or ſtew- pan, 
been full of ſpring water, and ſalt enough to make it taſte 

ckiſh, Make it boil-very quick, and then put in the ſlices 
af cod, and heep them boiling, ſkin them very clean; they 
will take about eight or nine minutes; then take out the fiſh, 


ana 4 plate. Shrimpor opher-ſaucs, | 
| 22 5 , va e as 
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Lp To dreſs Cod Sounds, 
| Steep them as you do the ſalt cod, and boil them in a large 15 
quantity of milk and water. When they are very tender and 
white, take them up, and drain the water out; then pour the 
egg ſauce boiling hot over them, and ſerye them up. 


* 0 broil Cod Sounds. 


Lay them a few minutes in hot water; then take them out 
and rub them well with ſalt, and take off the ſkin and blac 
dirt, when they will look white., After this, put them into 
water, and give them a boil. Take them out, flour them 

well, pepper and ſalt them, and then put them on the grid. 
iron. As ſoon as they are enough, lay them on your diſh, 

and pour melted butter and muſtard over them. * 


To broil Crinp Cod. 


Having put a gallon of pump-water into a pot, ſet it on 
the fire, put in it a handful of falt; boil it up ſeveral times, 
and ſkim it often, When it is well cleared from the ſcum, 
2 take a middling cod, as freſh as you can get, throw it into a 
tub of freſh pump water; let it lie a few minutes, and ghen 

cut it into ſlices two inches thick; throw theſe into the boil- 
Ing brine, and let it boil briſkly for a few minutes ; then take 
out the lices ; take great care not to break them, and lay 
them on à fieve to drain. When they are well dried, flour 
them, and lay them at a diſtance upon a ver good fire to 
broil. Lobſter or ſhrimp ſauce. Maſon, 220. _—_ 


2 To dreſs Herrings. | 
The moſt general way of drefling herrings is to broil or fry | 
dem, with melted buten. 


* 


* \ 


N 2 


e 


To fy Hir, 


5 Scale them, gut them, cut off their heads, waſh them 
> clean, dry them in a cloth, flour them, and fry them in but- 
ter. Hape ready a good many onions peeled and cut thin. 
© * Fry them of alight brown with the herrings. Lay the her- 


ring 


' rings in your diſh, and the onions round; butter and muftard 9 ol 
in à cup. You muſt do them with a quick fire. Glaſſe, 180, 


Another way. ; 8 


Scale, clean, and dry them well; lay them ſeparately en 

a board, and ſet them to the fire two or three minutes before 
ou want them, it will keep the fiſh from ſticking to the pan; 

duſt them with flour, When your dripping or butter is boil- 
ing hot, put in your fiſh, a few at a time, fry them over Aa 
briſk fire. When you have fried them all, ſet the tails one 
up againſt another in the middle of the diſh; then fry a large 
handful of parfley criſp, take it out before it loſes its colour, 
lay it round them, and parfley-ſauce in a boat; or, if you 
like onions better, fry them, lay ſome round your diſh, and 
make onion-ſauce for them; or you may cut off the heads, 

after they are fried, chop them, and put them into a ſauce- 
pan, with ale, pepper, ſalt, and an anchovy ; thicken it with + + 
flour and butter, ſtrain it, then put it in a ſauce-boat, Rafe | 


fall, 33. Farky, 59. 
Herrings wi th Muftard ſauce, 


Gut and wipe the Herrings very clean. Melt ſome butter. 
Add chopped parſley, ſhallots, green onions, pepper, and 

| falt. Dip the herrings in this, and roll them in bread- 
crumbs. Then broil them, and ſerve them with a ſauce, 

made of melted butter, flour, broth, a little vinegar, pepper, 

and ſalt. When ready to ſerve, add muſtard according to 

julgmene. Kſerment, 384. 


To bake Herrings, 


Having well cleaned your herrings, lay them on a board, | 

. take a little black and Jamaica pepper, a few cloves, and a M 
good deal of ſalt; mix them together, then rub it all aver = 
the fiſh, lay them ſtraight in a pot, cover them with allegar, 
tie ſtrong paper over the pot, and bake them in a moderate 
oven, It your allegar is good, they will keep two or three 
months. You may eat them either hot or cold, ors 
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Of Fiſh. : 


5 hk Spats with force-meat. 

Provide a pair of large ſoals, or three or four of a leſſer 
ſize, take the ſkin off from both ſides, and ſoak them in a 
marinade for an hour. Dry them upon a cloth, cut them 
' down the middle, and with the point of your knife raiſe up- 
the fillets. Make a little force-meat of the fleſh of a couple 
of plaice or flounders, a morſel of ſuet, ſeaſon with a muth- 
rvoom or two, a green onion and parſley minced, pepper and 

ſalt, and nutmeg. Scrape a bit of bacon, and fry it very 

gently. Let it cool, and pound it well with a bit of bread 
well foaked, and a couple of eggs, taking away one white, 
Lift up the fleſh of the foals, and croud in as much as you 
can. Bruſh ſome-egg over them, and ſtrew crumbs of bread, 
2 little oil, or oiled butter, poured upon it. Bake them about 
half an hour of a fine colour, and lend them up, garniſhed 
with ſome little pats of your force- meat fried, and ſome parſ- 
ley. For your fauce, take a little ſweet baſil, pimpernel, 
thyme, and parſley, a ſhallot or two minced fine, with a la- 
dle of your clear gravy, and a daſh of white wine, pepper, 
and ſalt, Boil all together for a few minutes, ſqueeze in a 
lemon or two, and fend it up in a fiſh ſauce-boat. 
Small prills are good done in this _— or any other 
enn fi. Ferral, 72. 5 


ip OR  Spale 0-la-Francoiſe. 


put a quart of water and half A pint of vinegar into ag 
5 earthen diſh ; ſkin and clean a pair of foals, gut them into 
the vinegar and water, let them lie two hours, then take them 


out and dry them with a cloth; then put them into a ſtew- 


pan with a pint of white wine, a quarter of a pint of water, 


a very little-chyn, -a/little ſweet marjoram, winter ſavoury, 
and an onjon ſtuck with four cloyes. Put in the ſoals, ſprin- 
Ele a very little bay- ſalt, and cover them cloſe; let them ſim- 
mer very gently till tbey are enough. Take them out, lay 
them in a warm diſh before the fire; [ag liquor, * 
ter it is ſtrained, a piece of 'þutter, rolled ian et it boil 
till of a proper thioneſs. Lay the ſoals in a difb, and pour 
the ſauce over them. 
A ſmall turbot, or any flat fiſh, may Is dreſſed in the ſame. 
manner. A, 225. . 
a 
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To few Soals. 


Having FER the fleſh from 'the bones of your ſoals, cut 

geh of them into eight pieces. Put into a ſtew- pan a quart 

of boiled gravy, a quarter of a pint of Madeira, or white 
wine, ſome white pepper pounded, grated nutmeg, a piece of 
lemon- peel; ſtew theſe together for near an hour; add ſome 
cream, a piece of butter mixed with flour. Keep the ſa | 
ſtirring till jt boils, put in the fiſh, ſtew it for a nr of 

an hour; take out the dmon-peel, {queeze in ſome lemon- 
juice. The fiſh may be ſtewed whale in the ſame ſauce, and, 
if more convenient, out the fiſh as before ee and make 71 
7 gravy with een and head. | | 


To few Soals, Plaice, or Funde, 


Half fry them in three ounces 5 butter of a fine brown, 

then take up your fiſh, and put to your butter a quart of wa- 

ter, and boil it flowly a quarter of an hour, with two an-. 

chovies and an onion fliced; then put in your fiſh again, with _ 
an herring, and ftew them gently twenty minutes; then take 
out your ü, and thicken the ſauce with butter and flour, 

and give it a boil ; then ſtrain it through a hair ſieve over the 
fiſh, and fend them up hot. 

N. B. If you ohooſe coole or oyſter liquor, ot {tim had | 
| before you thicken the fauce, or you may 1 ayes, 
cockles, or ſhrimps, i in a ſauce-boat to table. "Rap C 


To fry Soals, 


| | Horan Kinned them, #ub them over with yolk of egg. 
ſtew on them very fine bread-crumbs, or flour them 3 fry 
N with a briſk krec—Anchovy ſauce. EPO 


% 


„ 


- = 


| Amther un. ” 
Scale and trim the ſoals properly, and {kin the black few; 


mix ſome bread-crumbs with a very little flour; baſte the 
foals with beat and ſtrew them over with the bread- 
crumbs ; fry them in hogs'-lard of a good colour. Garniſh 


with fried N hov OI 1 
9 W A. | oY 2 | 
EF 


. To marinade Soals. ; : 


_ -* Boil them in ſalt and water, bone and drain them, and lay 
them on a diſn with their belly upwards. Boil ſome ſpinach, 
and pound it in a mortar ; then boil four eggs hard, chop the 
yolks and white ſeparate, and lay green, white, and yellow 
among the ſoals, and ſerve them up with melted butter in a 


„„ e 
3 | To bake Soals,.. | 


ut, waſh, and ſkin them, cut off their heads and tails, 
fit them along the back, and feaſon them with ſalt, pepper, 

| ſweet herbs, parſley, and whole chives. Rub a diſh with 
butter, and lay in the ſoals. Pour a Jittle melted butter over 

| them, and ſtrew over that ſome bread grated fine. Bake them 

 ' of a fine brown; and when enough, take off all the fat. Pour 

FM ſome anchoyy-ſauce in a diſh, and lay the ſoals upon it. | 

. 5 g To fry Whitings, | 

But the whitings by the gills, trim and dry them well, 
bathe them with i eggs, and rall them in. fine bread- 
crumbs, mixed with a very little flour; fry them with hogs'- 
lard of a good colour, and garniſh. with fried parſley. Serve 

with plain butter, or what ſauce. you think proper, ina 
fauce- boat, 5 we Oh » ED, 


\ Another way. 


 Wafh, gut, and fkin them, turn the tails in their mouths, 
dry them in a cloth, and flour them well all over; fill the 
frying-pan with lard enough to cover them. When it boils, 
t them in, and fry them of a fine brown. Lay them ona 
coarſe cloth to drain, then put them on a warm diſh. Sauce 
—fſhrimp, oyſter, or anchovy. They are proper garniſh for 
ſalmon or cod. Maſon, 227. „ . 


5 To broil Whitings or Haddecks.” 
VGBrͤrt and wafh them, dry them with a cloth, and rub a lit. 
tle vinegar over them, it will keep the ſkin on better. _ 


Ns, ge: 
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. them well with flour, rub your gridiron with butter, and let © © 
it be very hot when you lay the fiſh on, or they will ſtickg 

turn them two or three times on the gridiron, When enough, - 
ſerve them up, and lay pickles round them, with plain melted _ 
butter, or cockle ſauce, They are a pretty diſh for ſuppers 
| Raffala, 35. „ e 


Mlackarel a-la Maitre 7 Hotel, . 


Panke three mackarel, and wipe them very dry with a clean 
cloth; cut them down the back from head to tail, but not 

open them; flour them, and broil them nicely ; Chop a hand- 
ful of parſley, and a handful of green onions very fine, mix 
them up with butter, pepper, and ſalt, Put your mackarel 

in the diſh, and put the parſley, &c. into the cut in the back, 
and put them before the fire till the butter is melted. Squeeze 


the juice of two lemons over them, and ſend them up hot. 


G, 179. 3 VVV 
85 Do broil Mackarel whole. 1 


| 


Cut off the heads of your mackarel, gut them, waſh them 
clean, pull out the roe at the neck end, boil it in a little wa- 
ter, then bruiſe it with a ſpoon ; beat up the yolk of an egg, 
with a little nutmeg, a little lemon-peel cut fine, ' a little 
_ thyme, ſome parſley boiled and chopped fine, a little pepper 

and falt, a few crumbs of bread. Mix all well together, and 
fill the mackarel ; flour it well, and broil it nicely, Let your 
| fauce be plain butter, with a little catchop or walnut-pickle. 


| _ dnother j 
Clean your mackare], ſplit them down the back, and ſea- 

" them with pepper and ſalt, ſome mint, parſley, and fen- 

nel, chopped very fine. Flour them, and fry them of a fine 

light brown, and put them on a diſh and ſtrainer. Let your 

\ auce be fennel and butter, and garniſh with parſley. Far- 


1 : 
5 Mac karel au Court Bouillon. 


Put in a ſtew- pan ſome weak broth, half a pint of white 
Vine, dliceck roots, anions, ſweet herbs, pepper, * - 


| boil this tagether about half an bour, then boil the fiſh in it 
make a ſauc with a piece of Ne a little flour, one ſhal: ; 
* *. Jot chopped very fine, ſome ſcalded fenne] chopped, and a 

15 little of the boiling liquid. When ready to ſerve, add the 


Mueege of a lemon, Clermont, 382.” 
3 bx o bake Macharel. © 


Cut their heads off, waſh and dry them in a cloth, eut them 
open, rub the bone with a little bay-lalt beat fine; take fome 
mace, black and white pepper, a few cloyes, all beat fine; 
lay them ina long pan, and between every layer of fiſh, put 


- * 


two or three bay-leaves, cover them with vinegar ; tie wri- 
= big e over them firſt, and then thick brown paper dou- 
pdled; they muſt be put into a very flow oven, and will take 
3 5 time doing. When they are enough, uncover them, 
let them ſtand till they are cold, then pour away all the vi- 
. . Negar they were baked in, cover them with ſome more viner 
Sar, and put in an onipn ſtuck with cloves. Send them to a 
| very ſlow oven again, and let them ſtand two hqurs. They 
will keep a great while, Always take them out with a lice; 
the bands will ſpoil them. The great bones taken out aW 


e 


Stuff a ſmall trout with grated bread, a piece of butter, 
1 parſley chopped, Jemon- peel grated, pepper, ſalt, nutmeg, 
avory herbs and yolk of egg, mixed; put it into a ſtewv- pan, 
with a quart of good boiled gravy, ſome Madeira, an onion, 
a little whole pepper, a few cloves, a piece of lemon- peel; 
"ew it in this gently till enough; add a little flour mixed in 

ſome cream, à little catchup, boil it up ſqueeze in ſomq | 
e ff on nanitan 2mm 111 


put i-lo-Chartreufe,. 


Scale and clean the fiſh, and cut each in three pieces 
ſtew them in broth, with pepper, ſalt, and two or three fliced 
lemons peeled. Make a ſauce with a little butter rolled in 
bpbread-crumbs, chopped parſley, ſhallots, muſhrooms, a little 
- > bak, „ and (alt, a little ſiſh-broth, and a glaſs of white 
die. Pu ide fiſh upon the diſh you intend for table; 
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| ſyvreke the juice of 2 Seville orange upon them, then the 


© faucr over, and firew them over with a few fine bread-eruinbs: 
WW 
fp ̃]ů . ˙— 
geale, gut, and waſh them, dry them well, then lay them 
ſeparately on a board before the fire; two minutes before y 
fry them, duſt them well with flour, and fry them a fine 
brown in roaſt drippings or rendered ſuet. Serve them up 
with melted butter and criſped parſley. Raffald, 30. 1 


L, 


8 


* 


Fry tem in a ſufficient quantity of oif to cover them, put 


them in when the oil is boiling hot. When they are eriſp; 
hy them to drain till they are cold; then take ſome white 
wine and vinegar, of each an equal quantity, with ſome 
falt, whole pepper, nutmeg, cloves, mace, fliced ginger, ſa- 
vdury, ſweet marjoram, thyme, rofemary, a bay-leaf, and 
two omons ; let theſe, boil together for a quarter of an hour; 
put the fiſh into a ſtew-pan, pour the marinade to them hot 


put in as much oil as white wine and vinegar, which muſt 
be according to the quantity of. fiſſi that are done, as the li- 


2 muſt cover them, and they. will! then keep a month, 
derve them with oil and vinegar. | V 
Pike with forct meat. f 


Prepare your pike thus Gut it without cutting it open, 


but take care it is well cleaned ; cut a notch down the back, 
from head to tail, turn it round, and faſten the tail in the 
mouth, and lay it in a marinade, For your foros - meat, take 
the udder of a leg of veal, or the kidney: part of a loin of 
lamb, ſome fat bacon cut in dice, the ſpawn or melt of the 


ſh, ſome green onions, a muſbroom dr two, or truffles, 


parſley, and falt, a little nutmeg and pepper; add a morſel 
of butter to fry it, chop it all well, and the crumb of a French 
roll ſoaked in cream or milk; pound all together in a large 


. mortar, with three or four eggs; try if it is ſeaſoned to your 
mind, and fill the belly of your fiſh, and cloſe up that part 


chat is cut in the back, make it nice and even; take two or 
three eggs, daub it well over, and ſtrewy ſome en 
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piread upon itz and bake it in a gentle oven, the time accord. 


z 


7 


ng to the bigneſs of your pike, . For your ſauce, to two 6x 
three ladles of your cullis, add two or three large ſpoonfuls 
of whole capers, ſome parſley minced fine, the juice of two 
lemons, a little minced ſhallot, and; ſerve it up in your hot 

diſh, but not poured over. W 
As this diſh is baked, garniſh with a large quantity of fried 


parſley. Verral, 33. 

4 8 | b Pike au Court Bouillow« 

| Gut, waſh, and ſcale your pike, lay it in a pan, and pour 
over it ſome boiling vinegar and ſalt; let it lie for an hour; 
then take it out, and put into it ſome pepper, a little ſalt, 


cloves, ſweet herbs, an-onion, and a bay- leaf, with a piece 
of butter; wrap it up in a napkin, and put it into a ſtew- pan, 


F: 


with ſome white wine, a little verjuice, a lemon ſliced, a 


- 


nutmeg, cloves, and a bay-leaf; make this liquor boil v 

falt, then put in the vie, When it. is i a lay it 5 
warm diſh, ſtrain the liquor into a ſaucepan, add to it an an- 
chovy waſhed and boned, a, few capers, a little water, and a 
piece of butter rolled in flour ; let theſe ſimmer till of a pro- 


per thickneſs, then pour them over the diſh, _ 


* 
; 
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e Sil ee 
70 flew Pike. 


© Make a brown with butter and flour, then add a pint of red 
wine, a faggot; four cloves, two dozen ſmall onions half 
boiled, pepper and ſalt, then the pike cut in pieces. Stew it 
flowly till the fiſh is done. Take out the faggot, and add a 
piece of butter. When ready to ſerve, add two chopped an- 
chovies, and a ſpoonful of . capers; garniſh with fried bread, - 
and ſerve the ſauce over all. You: may alſo add artichoke 
bottoms, muſhrooms, carp-roes, &c. Clermont, 338. | 


. To adreſs a Brace of Carp. 
Put a piece of butter into a ſtew- pan, melt it, and put in 


n large ſpoonful of flour, keep it ſtirring till it is ſmooth; 
then put in a pint of gravy, and a pint'of red port or claret; 


© & little horſe-radiſh ſcraped, eight cloves, four-blades of mace, 


— 


and a dozen corns of all- ſpice; tie them in a little linen rag; 
= bundle of ſweet herbs, half a lemon, three * 
$3 38; | . | „ Utle 
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Little onion chopped very fine; ſeaſon with pepper, ſalt, and 
chyan pepper, to your liking; ſtew it for half an hour, then 


ſtrain it through a ſieve into the pan you intend to put your 
ffiſh in. Let your carp be well cleaned and ſcaled; then put 


the fiſh in with the ſauce, and ſte them very gently for half 
an hour; then turn them, and ſtew them fifteen minutes 
longer. Putin 2 with your fiſn ſome truffles and morels 
' ſcalded, ſome pickled 

about a dozen large oyſters ; ſqueeze the juice of half a lemon, 


ſtew it five minutes; then put your carp in the diſh, and pour 
all the ſauce over; garniſh with fried ſippets, and the roe of 


the fiſn done thus: — Beat the roe up well with the yolks of 
two eggs, a little flour, a little lemon- peel chopped fine, ſome 
, falt, and alittle anchovy-liquor. Have ready a pan 


of r drop the roe in to be as big as a. 


crown - piece; fry it of a light brown, and put it round the 
diſh, with ſome oyſters fried in batter, and ſome ſcraped 
horſe-radiſh. - Stick. your fried ſippets in the fiſh. __ 


. + 


)! Rr | 


muſhrooms, an artichoke-bottom, and 


N. B. If you are in a great hurry, while the ſauce is mak- 


ing you may boil the fiſh with ſpring-water, half à pint af 


_ vinegar, a little horſe-radiſh, and, a bay-leaf. Put your fiſh in 


, the diſh, and pour the ſauce over it. Glaſſe, 14. 
\ To flew Carp white. | 
Scale, gut, and waſh. them; put them into a ſtew- pan, 


with two quarts of water, half a pint of white wine, a little 
mace, whole pepper, and ſalt, two onions, a bunch of ſweet 


herbs, and a ſtick of horſe-radiſh ; cover the pan cloſe, let it 
| ftand an hour and a-half over a flow. fire; then put a gill of 


white wine into a fauce-pan, with two, anchovies chopped, 


an onion, a little lemon- peel, a quarter of a pound of butter 


rolled in flour, a little thick cream, and a large tea-cup full 


ol the liquor the carp was ſtewed in; boil them a few minutes, 


drain your carp, add to the ſauce the yolks of two eggs mixed 


with a little cream; when it boils up, ſqueeze in the juice of 


half a lemon; diſh up your carp, and pour your ſauce hot 


upon it. Raffald, 26. Farley, 74. 


— 


3 firm Carp brown. 


f Put a quart of good ory op the ſtew- pan, add the blood 


of the carp, (if agreeable) half a pint of ſmall beer, (if bitter, 


| . 


only 
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deer of a pit) a quarter of a pint of red wine, a 


th, 


Auge onion, half 4 dozen cloves, a piece of lemon- peel, and 
Kore-radidh 7 let them ſtew gently till reduced to the quanti. 
ty ihne is wanted. Strain the liquor; add to it tatchup, le- 
Mmon-Jeice, ſomel ef the hard toe bruifed, chyan, a little ſal, 
if neceffary. Simmer this; and, if not thick enough, mix s 


Fierce flour ſmgoth in ſome gravy, and boil it up in it, ſtit- 


ning ite Let the carp be bot z ane welt drained on a cloth; 
ie iat the ſaver; ſimmer it two or three minutes. Let 
de remainder of the roe be mixed with egg, a little grated 
men peel and nutmeg, fried in little cakes; garniſh the 
Lin wich theſe ſippets, eut with thice corners, and fried dry, 
Rorſe-radiſſi and fficed lemon. Maßn, 235. 


V To dreſs Carp the beſt rep. 
0 When: you kill your carp, ſave the blood, ſeale and clean 


tem well; have ready ſome rich gravy made of beef and 
mutton, ſeaſoned with pepper, ſalt, mace, and onion ; ſtrain 


Et. itoF before you ſtew your fiſh in it; boil your carp firſt be- 


* 


Wre . you ſtew it in the gravy. Be careful not to boil them 


EE too much before you put in the carp ; then let it ſtew on a 


flow fire about a quarter of an hour, thicken the fauce with a 
good lump of butter rolled in flour; garniſh your diſh with 
fried oyſters, fried toaſt cut three- corner ways, pieces of le- 
mon, feraped horſe-radifh, and the roe of the carp cut in 

_ pieces; ſome fried, and the other boiled; ſqueeze the juice of 

a2 lemon into the ſauce — before you fend it up. Diſh it up 


by Carp -H. Facobine. | 


Pat two dozen of ſmall onions blanched in a ſtew-pan, 
with a few ſliced-truffles,: a piece of butter, and a faggot of 
parſley and ſweet herbs; fimmer this on a flow fire till it 
- catches à little 3 then add three half pints of white wine, and 
put a earp to ir eut in pieces, with a little broth, pepper, and 
falt; reduce the ſauce; when ready to ſerve, add a liafon 
made of three yolks of eggs and cream, and the juice of half 
a lemon. Dalrymple, 267. £ ; 
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„5 To drefs Curp ay Bl. 
Take a brate of catp alive; and gut them, but neither waſh 


nor ſcale them; tie them to a fiſh-drainer, and put them into 
a fiſn - kettle, and pour boiling vinegar over till they are blue; 
or you may hold them down in 4 A- keetle with two forks, 
and another perſon pour the vinegar over them. Put in a 
quart of boiling water, a handful of ſalt, ſome horſe - radiſh cut 
in ſlices ; boil them gently twenty minutes. Put a fiſh- plate 
in the diſh, a napkin over that, and ſend them up hot. Garniſh 
with horſe- radiſn. Boil half a pint of cream, and ſweeten it 
with fine ſugar for fauce,” in a boat or baſon. Glaſ, 124. 


| To fry Carp. 


ow, + FEES I TEN STR be ENS I RD 35 mY 5 OG | 24 
Take a brace of carp, ſcale, gut, and clean them, dry 
them well in a cloth, flour them, and put them into a frying- 
pan of boiling lard; let them be of a fine brown. Fry the 
roes, and cut ſome thin ſlices of bread with three corners 3. 
fry them. Lay the fiſn on a coarſe cloth to drain; then pùt 
them into the diſh, the roes on each, the toaſts between. 


Anchovy- ſauce. 
20 flew Tench or Carp. 7 
Having gutted and ſcaled your fiſh, waſh them, and dry 
them well with a clean cloth; dredge them well with flour, 
iry them in dripping, or ſweet rendered ſuet, till they ate a 
light brown; then put them in a ſtew pan, with a quart of 
water, and the ſame quantity of red wine, a meat-ſpoonful of 
lemon-pickle, another of browning, the ſan:e of walnut or 
mum-catchup'; a little muſhroom-powder, and chyan to your 
taſte; a large onion ſtuck with cloves, and a ſtick of horſe- 
radiſh. Cover your pan cloſe to keep in the ſteam ; let them 
ſtew gently. over a flow fire till nr” aan reduced to juſt, 
enough to cover your fiſh in the diſh, Then take the fiſh 
out, and put them. on the diſh you intend for table ; ſet the 
gravy on the fire, and thicken it with flour and a large lump 
of butter; boil it a little, and ſtrain it over your fiſh, Gar- 
niſh them with pickled muſhrooms, and ſcraped horſe-radiſhz _ 
püt a bunch of pickled barberies, or a ſprig of myrtle in their 
mouths, and ſend them to table. | 


It is a top diſh-for a grand entertainment. Raffald, *. 
: 5 . 8 * i : * 
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% Tench. 


- Gut, waſh, and dry them well in a cloth; flit them down 
the back, ſprinkle a little ſalt over them, and dredge them 
with flour; fry them of a fine brown in boiling lard. Sauce 
anchovy, with muſhrooms, truffles, and capers, all chopped 
ſmall, and ſtewed in gravy, with the juice of a lemon, and a 
little fiſh-cullis, STE Pace ps 1 


To fry Perch. 


Scale and gut your perch, and-waſh them clean; ſcore them 
at ſome diſtance on the ſides, but not very deep; dry them 
well, and flour them all over; fry them. in oiled butter, 
When they are of a fine brown, lay ſome criſped parſley raund 
the fiſh. For ſauce, take plain butter. Some .make the fol- 
lowing ſauce; Two ounces of browned butter; put to it ſome 


flour, a few chives chopped ſmall}, ſome parſley, a few freſh 


muſhrooms cut ſmall, and a little boiling water. Lay the 
perch in this liquor after they are fried, and let them ſtew 
. gently for four or five minutes; then lay them in a warm 
diſh; add two large ſpoonfuls of capers cut ſmall, thick- 
en it up with butter and flour, and pour it over them. 


: Maſon, 239. WEST TE - 
7 o dreſs Perch in Water Souchy. 


Having ſcaled, gutted, and waſhed them, put ſome falt in. 
your water; when it boils, put in your fiſh, with an onion 
cut in ſlices, and ſeparated into round rings, and a handful 
of parſley ; put as /much milk as will turn the water white. 
The perch being enough, put them in a ſoup-diſh, and pour 
a little of the water over them, with the parfley and the 
onions.; ſerve it up with butter and 3 in a boat; onions 


may be omitted, if you think proper. Trout may be boiled 
the ſame way. Is FE. To _ 


melts -la-St.-Menehoult.. ö 


The ſmelts being well cleaned, put them in a ſtew-pan 


-* with a piece of butter, chopped parfley, ſhallots, green onions, 


_ 
=. 


* * 
* * 


— 


ſpeet herbs, pepper and ſalt; give them a few turns in this 
VVV , der 


8 


OE. ; _ 
over the fire; then take them out, and add two or three yolks 
of eggs to the butter; mix it well together, dip the ſmelts in « 
it, and ſtrew them over with bread-crumbs, Serve with 
melted butter and lemon-juice, or verjuice; or a reliſhing 
ſauce in a ſauce-boat, and garniſh with fried parſley. _ 
Clermont, 349. . 3 
i by Smelts in ſavoury Jelly. Wap 
 Seafon your ſmelts with pepper and falt, bake-them and 
drain them. When they are cold, pour the jelly over themz 
or break the jelly, and heap over ill.. 


To fry Smelts. 


Draw the guts out at the gills, but leave in the melt or 
roe; dry them with a cloth, beat an egg, rub it over them k 
with a feather, and ftrew crumbs of 'bread over them. Fry = 

them with hog's lard or beef-ſuet, and put in your fiſh when 
it is boiling hot. Shake them a little, and fry them till they 
are of a fine brown. Drain them on a diſh, or in a ſieve; y 
and when you diſh them up, put a baſon, bottom up, in the * 
middle of your diſh, and lay the tails" of your fiſh on it. 


Farley, 57. 5 - 
To pitchcock Bel © 


4 $ 
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Take a large eel, and ſcour it well with ſalt to clean off al! 
the ſlime; then lit it down the back, take out the bone, and : 
cut it in three or four pieces; take the yolk of an egg and put 
over the inſide, ſprinkle crumbs of bread, with ſome ſweet 
herbs and parſley chopped very fine, a little nutmeg grated, 
and ſome pepper and ſalt mixed all together; then put it on a 
gridiron over a clear fire, broil it of a fine light brown, diſh _ 
it up, and garniſh with raw parſſey and horfe-radiſh; or put a 
boiled eel in the middle, and the pitchcocked round. Garniſh © 
0 anchovy ſauce, and parſley and butter in a boat. Glaſſe, 


To pitchcock Eels another way, _ 


kin your eels, gut them and waſh them, then dry them, 
with a cloth ; ſprinkle — with pepper, ſalt, and a _— Ge IR 


— 


dried a turn. them aches: wk forward, and FIR 
them z rub your / gridiron with beef; ſuet, broil them a good 
brown, put. them on your: diſh with good melted; _—_— and 
We: rolfhd fried parſley Refaid, 37¹ 


Eel 2-la-Niwernois. | | 


Skin me trim thee cel cut eit in, pieces about three inches 
Joh and marinade it about two hours with oil, chopped 
* ſhallots, muſhrooms, pepper and ſalt; make as much 
of the Fenarinags- ſtick to it as poſſible; , ftrew. it with crumbs; 
of bread, broil it on a ſlow. fire, baſting with the remainder. 
of the marinade ; when done of a good colour, ſerve with A 


 Nivernois-ſauce. , Dalrymple, 279%, 
4 To few, Eil. 5 


| Skin, gut, and waſhiFour eels· very elean in ſix or elbe 
waters, to waſly away all the. ſand 5 then cug them in pieces 
about as long as your _ put juſt water 4 ſauce; 
put in a ſmall onion ſtuck with cloves, a little bundle of ſweet: 
berbs, a blade or two of mace, and ſome whole pepper, in a 
this muſlic-r rag. Cover it cloſe, and let them (Kew very 
ſoft] 

"Fake care to | took at them now nd then; put in a little 


piece of butter rolled in flour, and a little chopped parſley. 
When you find they are quite tender, and well done, take 


dut . onion, ſpice, and ſweet herbs. Put in ſalt enough to 
dere it; mY” diſh: them * mne, | 


Fo broil Bets. 


Hiviog Kinnad and cleanſed your .cels, rub them: with the 
volk of an egg, ſtrau over them bread crumbs, chopped par- 
lley, ſage, pepper and ſalt; baſte them well with butter, 
and ſet them in a dripping- pan; roaſt or broil them, and 
dee. _—_ with parlioy: and butter. 


5 25 broil or roaſt Eels. 


„ idg ian and 0 2 large eel, + _ bread crumbs, 
aimed lemonspeel, parſlgy.chopped, pepper, falt, nutmeg, a 
note chopped, * of, 5 8 ang. a roll; Mobs o Sea 


% Ul : 
— * ; 8 : 


Stuff the eel, ſew it up, turn it round, rub it with yolk of 
cog, ftrew over it fine bread- crùmbs, ſtick on bits of but- 
ter, a little water in the diſn. Bake it either in a com- 
mon or Dutch oven. Serve it with white fiſh ſauce; add 

to it what gravy comes from the fiſh, firſt taking off the fat. 
The oyſters in the ſtuffing may be omitted. Or, ſtrip the 
ſkin off the eel to the tail, ſcotch, it, rub it with pepper and 
ſalt; ſtuff it with the above ingredients, draw the ſkin over 
it, ſkewer it round, hang it in the Dutch oven, roaſt it; or 
put it on a gridiron, at a great diſtance, over a clear, fire. 

hen it is near done, ſet it lower to brown. Anchovy, or 
white fiſh-ſauce. Maſin, 244. ; 


Cut one or two eels in pieces; cut out theHack-bone, and 


Tcore it on both ſides; marinade it about an hour in vinegar, © 
with parſley, fliced onions, fhallots, and four cloves; Te 
drain it,” baſte it with eggs and bread-crumbs, fry it of a 
ood colour, garniſh with fried parſley, and ſerve with a 1® 
liſhing ſauce in a ſauce-boat, Clermont, 344. | 
Having made your eels very clean, cut them in pieces, ſeas, 
| fon them with pepper and falt, flour them, and fry them in 
butter. Let your ſauce be plain melted butter, with the juice 
of a lemon. ** them be well drained from the fat before you 
Jay them in the difh. N 


# 


To boke Spross. 


” Wa Cr ' =- 


tie a paper over them, ſet them in an oven all night 
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Sauce Poi vrade. 


TAK x a little butter, ſticed onions, bits of carrot, parſley. 
| root, two, cloves of garlick, two cloves, a laurel-leaf, 


| Soak all together till it takes colour; then add ſome cullis, a 
little vinegar and broth, ſalt and pepper; boil it to the con- 
 Hſtence of fauces ; ſkim and ſift it for uſe. Dalrymple, 43. 


* 
— 
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Another Cary. 


Take half a pint of veal gravy, a quarter of a pint of vine- 


gar, with ten young onions whole, a large one ſliced, and 
half an anchovy ; let them boil ſome time, and then ſtrain it 


off, prefling it very hard; add to the liquor a little ſalt, and 
=s much pepper as will make it agtecable to the taſte. 


44 . Sauce for a Cod's Head. 


is Pick out a good lobſter ; if it be alive, ſtick a ſkewer in the | 


vent of the tail to keep out the water. Throw a handful 


of ſalt into the water, and, when it boils, put in the lobſter, 
which muft boil half an hour. If it has ſpawn, pick them 


off, and pound them exceedingly fine in 4 marble mortar. 


Put them into half a pound of melted butter, then take the 


meat out of your Jobſter, pull it in bits, and put it in your 


butter, with a large ſpoonful of lemon-pickle, the ſame quan- 


tity of walnut-catchup, a flice of an end of a lemon, one or 
two ſlices of horſe-radiſh, as much beaten mace as will, lie on 
@ fix-pence, and ſeaſon to your taſte with alt and*chyan 


Pepper: Boil them one minute, and then take out the horſe- 


in and lemon, and ſerve it in your ſauce-boat. If lob- 


ters cannot be had, you may make uſe of oyſters or * 1 
5 „%%%%Cͤũ “ mmi 


* | © 3 " 


Of Saices e 1 6 
the ſame way. And if you can get no kind of mel bſh, 


ou may then add two anchovies cut ſmall, a ſpoonful- of 
walnut-liquor, and a large onion fuck m_ cloves, Rafal, 


21. Faris. 144. 


Parſley 4 Buttep. 


Tie up ſome parſley in a bunch, waſh it, and oof it into 
ſome boiling water with a little ſalt; after it has boiled up 
very quick two or three times, take it out and chop it very 
fine; then mix it with ſome melted butter, „ > 


: 
/ 


Poor Man's Sauce. 
Cut ſome young onions into water, with 1 chopped 
parſley. It is very good with roaſted mutton. 


duother a, called, by the F rench, Sauce a Pagore : DW | | 


Homme. 


"Rice: half 2 lemon, boil it in a little broth with two or 
three chopped ſhallots, pepper and falt, and a ſpoonful of * 
and e in a ſaues- boat. Clermont, 37.1 8 3 


„ane Sauce for- boiled Fro. 


Take a lemon and pare off the rind, cut it into llices, and 
take the kernels out, cut it into ſquare bits; blanch the liver 
of the fowl and chop it fine; mix- the lemon and liver toge- 
ther in a boat, and pour ſome hot melted butter on it. and 9 
ſtir it up. Boiling 1 it will make it go to ol > -  —_ 
My broom Sauce 85 white Fowls of all ſorts. 
Take about a quart of freſh. muſhrooms, well cleaned and "of 
waſhed, cut them in two, put them in a ſtew an, with a 
little butter, a blade of mince, and a little ſalt; hw it gently 
for half an hour, then add a pint of cream, and the yolks of 
| Fro '0 eggs beat very well, and keep ſtirring it till # boils up; 
queeze half a lemon, put it over your fowls or turki 
ny in — or in a diſh, with a piece of Fre; neh bread, fi » 


nn then toalted | brown, and juſt dip Fi wn boiling was == I 
4 < ter; 3 ns 2 5 


— 


_—_— — 


. put it in the diſh, and ahe muſhrooms over; Glaſſ, 30. 
$ 755 10, 146. : e * 5 


- 


' Another way. died 5 


Take: a piece © of butter, mix it with flour; boil it up i in 
ſome cream, not forgetting to ſhake the ſauce-pan; throw in 
Jome muſhrooms, ſalt, and nutmeg, and boil it up. Or 
you may put the muſhrooms into butter melted, with a little 
veal gravy, _ __ grated nutmeg. 5 


Celery Sauce. : 


"Waſh and clean ten heads of celery, cut off the green tops, 
and take out the outſide ſtalks, cut them into thin bits, and 
boil it in gravy till it is tender; thicken it with flour and 
butter, and pour it over your meat. M ſhoulder of mutton, 
or a ſfioulder of veal, roaſted, is very good with this ſauce. 


 Rojald, 104. 


* 


- Coper Sauce. | 


; | Take " capers, chop half of them, t the reſt in 
whole; chop alſo a little parſley very fine, with a little bread 
. grated very fine, and ſome ſalt; ; put theſe i — butter melted 
very ſmooth, Some _ chop the capers a little, and put 
| them i into the butter. Parly, SY from Ma afon, 320. 


Shallot Sauce. 


Take five or fix ſhallots, chopped ke, put them into 2 
fauce-pan with a gill of gravy, a ſpoonful of vinegar, and 
ſome pepper and f It; few them for à minute, then pour 
* into your diſh, or put it in ſauce-boats. 


Egg Sauce. | 


Take wo egps and boil them hard. F irſt car the e 
128 the yolks, but neither of them ve finę, and put them 
wm Then put them into a quarter of a pound of 


Seltcd utge 7 and e W together. 9 25 


* 


Apple 


LH 


12 Apple dus. F „ 


Pare, core, and ſlice your apples, then put a little nter f in 
the ſauce- pan to keep them from burning, and a bit of lemon 
| When they are enough, take out the peel, bruiſe the 
ples add a e butter, and a little ſugar, | oe £ 


Onion Sauce, 


Boil eight. or ten _ onions, change the water two or 
theee times while they are boiling. When enough, chop 
them on a board, to keep them from growing of a bad colour:; 
put them in a ſauce- pan with a quarter of a pound of butter, 
and two fpoonfuls of thick cream ; boil it a little, and pour 
it over your diſh, aber 59. n 


— 


Another Way. * VW «o a 


Haying peeled your onions, boil them'i in- -milh and water, 
put a turnip with. into the pot (it draws out the ſtrength); 
change the water twice ; pulp them through a cullender, or 
chop them ; then put them in a ſauce-pan with ſome erem, 
2 piece of e a little flour, ſome Pepper ne ſalt, They _ 


* 


e ſmooth, _ | Res 


Goofeberry Sauce. 13 5 | 

"M fome coddled gooſeberries; a little Juice of tonal, and 1 
alittle ginger, into ſome melted butter. GN 1% 

— 5 4 , 

Fennel Sauce. CJ 


Haring boiled a bunch of fennel and parſley, chop it final, 
and ftir into ſome melted butter. 


'F 
, 


Bread Sauce. 


Ps a pretty harps piece of crumb of bread, that is vette; | 
4nto half a pint of water, with an onion, a blade of mace, 
and a few peppex-corns in a bit of cloth; boil theſe a few mi- 
nutes; take out the anion and ſpice, maſh the bread very ; 
| moatl, add a piece of butter and a little ſalt, —_— „ 


1 0 
— 1 2 - 
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Bread-ſauce for a pig is made the ſame, with the addition 
of a few currants picked, waſhed, and boiled in it. 


1 e | Mint Sauce. 
Waſh your mint perfectly clean from grit and dirt, chop 
it very fine, and put to it vinegar and ſugar. Huh 8 


Sauce Robert. | 


Cut ſome large onions into ſquare pieces, cut ſome fat ba- 
Con in the ſame manner, put them together into a ſauce-pan 
© over the fire, ſhake them round to prevent their burning. 
When they are brown, put in ſome good veal gravy, with a 
little pepper and ſalt; let them ſtew gently till the onions are 
tender, then put in a little ſalt, ſome muſtard and vinegar, 


2nd ſerve it hot. Maſon, 323. Farly, 140. 
3 þ : Muotber way. 


” Slice feveral onions, fry them in butter, turning. often till 
* they take colour; then add a little cullis and good broth, 
1 pepper and ſalt; let them boi] half an hour, and reduce to a 
fRNuauce; when ready, add muſtard. You may ſift it for thoſe 
wo only like the flavour of onions, Dalrymple, 4. 


* 


Anchovy Sauce. 


Put an anchovy inte a pint of gravy, then take à quarter 
df a pound of butter rolled in flour, and ſtir all together till it 
bdoils. You may add a little juice of a lemon, catchup, red 
wine, and walnut liquor, juſt as you think proper. 
Plain butter melted thick, with a ſpoonful of walnut pickle, 
odr catchup, is a good ſauce, or anchovy: in ſhort, you may 
put as many things as you pleaſe into ſauce. " Glaſe, 123. 


x 


— 


Sbrimp Sance. 


Wan half a pint of ſhrimps very clean, and put them into 
2 ſtew- pan, with a ſpoonful of anchovy Maat, and a pound 
of butter melted thick. Boil it up for five minutes, and 
ſſqueeze in half a lemon. Toſs it up, and put it into your 
NY 5 8 ſauce- boat. X. 13 f : Fe ; f » 
A NES jc Wt 4 3 0 5 75 hs hs | Another 
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Another wway. © | 


Mix a good handſome piece of butter with ſome flour, boil 


it up in ſome rich gravy; gut in the ſhrimps; give them a 
%%% — 


To criſp Parſtey. 
Having picked and waſhed your parſley, put it into a Dutch 


oven, or on a ſheet of paper; do not ſet it too near the fire; 


turn it till it is quite criſp. Lay little bits of butter on it, 


my 


ing it, 
5 Plain Sour Sauce. 
Faxe ſom@ freſh ſorrel- leaves, pick off the ſtalks, bruiſe 


the leaves, and put them in a plate with their juice ; ſtrew.on 
ſome pepper and ſalt, ſtir it all together, and ſerve it cold. 


. White Sauce for Fiſh. 


Having waſhed two anchovies, put them into a ſauce-pan, 
with one glaſs of white wine, and two of water, half a nut- 
meg, and a little lemon-peel. When it has boiled five or 
fix minutes, ſtrain it through a ſieve. Add to it a ſpoonful 
of white wine vinegar, thicken it a little, then put in near a 


pound of butter rolled in flour, Boil it well, and pour it 9 


bot upon your fiſh. Rafuld, 27. 
Ip bite Sauce for Fowls or Chickens, < 


Take a little ſtrong veal 3 _ —_ Peppers” „ 
ear from any „ 


mace, and ſalt, boiled in it. 
fat. As much cream, with a little flour mixed in the cream, 
a little mountain wine to your liking. Boil it up gently for 


- five minutes, then ftrain it over your chickens or fowls, rr 


in boats. 6 | , 


/ 


but not ta be greaſy, It is a better method than that of fry= — 


hes . 
8 PL þ 
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A white Sauce for Veal, 
To a pint of good veal gravy, put = Tpoonful of mor- 


pickle, half an anchovy, a tea-ſpoonful of mufhroom pow. 
der, or a few pickled muſhrooms; give it a gentle boil ; then 


put in half a pint of cream, the yolks of two eggs beat fine ; 
ſhake it over the fire after the eggs and cream are in, but do 


not let it boil, as that would curdle the cream. 


Sauce Ravigotte d-la- Bourgebiſe. 
fil; tie them in a bunch, and put them into a ſauce- pan of 
boiling water; let them boil a minute, then take them out, 


and ſqueeze the water from them ; chop them very fine, and 


add to them a clove of garlick, and two large onions minced 


1 Put them into a ſtew-pan with half a pint of broth, 


per, and a. little ſalt; boil them up, and put in 3 


ſpoantul of vinegar. Maſen, 324. 


Sauce &-la-Nivernois, 


[of Pat in a ſmall ſteẽ- pan two flices of ham, a clove of par- 
| Hiek, a laurel-leaf, ſliced onions and roots; let it catch, then 
add a little broth, two ſpoonfuls of cullis, a ſpoonful of tar- 


ragon vinegar; ſtew it an hour on a flow fire, then ſift it 


; : through a ſieve, and ſerve it for a reliſhing fauce. ' Clermont, 31. 


| 


Sauce for Pheaſants or Partridges. 


diſh, and bread-ſauce in a boat. ER or 


BY . Sauce for Wild Duck, Teal, Oe. | 


Take a proper quantity of veal-gravy, with ſome pepper 


and falt; ſqueeze in the juice of two Seville oranges; add 
a little red wine, and let the red wine boil ſome time in the 


graVy. 5 85 


Pontif 


O Sauces, 5 31 


: Poutiff Sauce. 


FSoak ſome ſlices of veal, ham, ſliced onions; carrots, parſ—- 
leys a head of celery; let it catch. then add a- little white- 
wine, and ſome good broth, a clove of garlick, four ſnallots; 
two cloves, a little coriander, two ſlices of peeled. lemon; 
| boil on a low. fire till the meat is done; ſkim it, , and'ifift it in- 
xſieve ; add a: little cullis, and: ſome fine chopped- parſley, . a» 
little before you uſe it. Dalrymple, 47. 55 


Ph T o make Force- meat Balls. : 


Force-meat balls are a great addition to all made-diſhes, 
made thus :—Take half a pound of veal, and half a pound 
ol ſuet cut fine, and beat in a marble mortar or wooden bowl. 
Have a few. ſweet herbs and parſley ſhred. fine, a little mace» 
dried and beat fine, a ſmall. nutmeg; grated, or half a. large. 
one, a little lemon- peel cut very fine, a little pepper and ſalt,, 
and the yolks of two eggs. Mix all theſe well together, then 
roll them in little round balls, and ſome in little long balls; 
roll them in flour, and fry them brown. If they are for any- 
thing of white ſauce, put a little water in a ſauce- pan, and - 


when the water boils, put them in, and let them boil for a. 


few minutes, but never fry them for white ſauce. Glaſſe, 
21. Farley, 139. | | Po 1 


; Sauce for a boiled Salmoni „ : 


Having boiled a bunch of fennel. and-parſley, chop them 
ſmall, and pat it into ſome good melted butter, and ſend it 
to table in a ſauce-boat ; another with gravy- ſauee. 

To make the gravy-ſauce, put a little-brown gravy' into a 
ſauce- pan with one anchovy, à tea- ſpoonful of lemon-pickle, . 
meat - ſpoonful of liquor from your walnut-pickle, one or 
two ſpoonfuls of the water that the fiſh- was boiled in; it 
ges it a pleaſant flavour; a ſtick of horſe-radiſh, a little 
browning and ſalt; boil them three or four minutes, thicken 
it with flour and a good lump. of butter, and ſtrain it through 
2a hair ſieve. ck 8 e ö | 

N. B. This is a good ſauce for moſt kinds of fiſh, Ruf= - 


{ i * 
An 


N 


it in a ſauce-pan, and put in a whole onion, one anchovy, a 
. -  ſp6onful of catchup, and a glaſs of white wine; thicken it 
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cream; if you have oyſters, cockles, or fhrimps, put them 


out. You may uſe red wine inſtead of white, by leaving out 


| boil, but not much, as it will make the oyſters grow hard 


raw. Or melted butter only, with the oyſters and their li- 
: quor. Maſon, 327» | ; ; 


of butter, boil it up till the butter is melted, then take out 


quantity of mountain Wine. Glaſſe, 123. 


| 42 excellent Sauce for moſt kinds of Fi. 


- Take ſome mutton or veal gravy put to it 4 little of the 
water that drains from your fiſh ; when boiled enough, put 


with a lump of butter rolled in flour, and a ſpoonful of 
in after you take it off the fire, but it is extremely good with- 
the cream, | 
1 To make Oyſter Sauce. 
The oyſters being opened; waſh chem out of the liquor; 
then ſtrain it; put that and the oyſters into a little boiled 


gravy ; Juſt ſcald them; add ſome cream, a piece of butter 
mixed with flour, and ſome catchup ; ſhake all up; let it 


and ſhrink ; yet care ſhould be taken that they ate enough, 
as nothing is more diſagreeable than for the oyſters to taſte 


Another ay. 


Take a pint of large oyſters, ſcald them; and then ſtrain 
them through a ſieve, waſh the oyſters very clean in cold 
water, and take the beards off; put them in a ſtew-pan, pour 
the liquor over” them, but be careful to pour the liquor gent- 
ly out of the veſſel you have ſtrained it into, and you will 
leave all the ſediment at the bottom; which you muſt avoid 
putting into your ſtew- pan; then add a large ſpoonful of an- 
chovy liquor, two blades of mace, half a lemon; enough 
butter rolled in flour to thicken it; then put in half a pound 


ECW 


the mace and lemon, ſqueeze the lemon-juice into the ſauce, 
ive it a boi} up, ſtir it all the time, and then put it into 


your boats or baſons. . ” 
N. B. You may put in a ſpoonful of catchup, or the lame 


72 
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Aſpic Sauce. 


Infuſe chervil, tarragon, burnet, garden- creſs, and a little 
mint, in a little cullis for about half an hour; then ſift it, 
and add to it a ſpoonful of garlick- vinegar, pepper, and ſalt; 
ſerve up in a ſauce- boat. Clermont, 38. 5 


1 Lobfter Sauce. 5 | 

Bruiſe the body of a lobſter into thick melted butter, and 
cut the fleſh into it in ſmall pieces; ſtew all together, and 
give it a boil ; ſeaſon with a little pepper, ſalt, and a very 
ſmall quantity of mace. | 155 ä 


* 


Another way. 


Procure a lobſter that has a good deal of ſpawn, pull the 

meat to pieces with a fork; do not chop it; bruiſe the body . 
and the ſpawn with the back of a ſpoon; break the ſhell, 

boil it in little water to give it a colour; ſtrain it off, melt 
ſome butter in it very ſmooth, with a little horſe-tadiſh and 
a very little chyan ; take out the horſe-radiſh, mix the body — _ -- 
of the lobſter well with the butter, then add the meat, and 
give it a boil, with a ſpoonful of catchup or gravy, if agrees 
able. Some people chooſe only plain butter. Maſon, 327. 


Culliſſes are uſed for thickening all forts of ragoos, 1 Se. 
and to give them an agreeable flavour. I have given the following 
receipts for making ſeveral of them, as they may probably be agree 

able to ſome of my readers; though I have found by long eæpe- 

| rence, that Lemon: pickle and Browning (which ſee) anſwers 
| much better both for taſte and beauty. It is infinitely cheaper, and 


a prevents.@ great deal of unneceſſary trouble. | 
b A Cullis for all ſorts of Ragoos and rich Sauces. ; 
, Take two pounds of veal, two ounces of ham, two or = 
0 three cloves, a little nutmeg, a blade of mace, ſome parſley, 
roots, two carrots cut to pieces, ſome ſhallots, two bay- 

e leaves ; ſet theſe over a ſtove in an Þarthen veſfei; let them EM 

do very gently for half an hour cloſe coyered, obſerving — 
FX 1 Hard os on WA * 8 o | VIS « | 
ie 3 5 | | kh, 8 25 2 
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do not burn; put beef-broth to it, let it tc 
as it is required to be, and-then ſtrain it. 


w till it is as rich 


company. If ten or twelve, you'cannot* take leſs 1 | 


| Jade, and let it! take a- colour: If your* cullis be pretty 
browny: you muſt pur in ſome flour. Your flour being brown 
with your cultis, pour it very ſoftly into your cullis, keeping 
it ſtirringꝭ with a wooden lade; theft let (your © cullis ſtew” 
| ſoftly; and ſkim off all the fat; put in two glaſſes of Cham - 
1 „ or other white wine; but take care to kèep your cul- 
lis very thin, ſo that you may take the fat off and clarify it. 
To clarify it, you maſt put it in a ſtove that draws well, 
and cever it cloſe; and let it bil without uncbvering till it 
| beils over; then uncover it, and take off the fat that is round 
1 the ſtewv pan, then wipe it off the cover alſo, and cover it 
5 again! When your cullis is done, take out the meat, and 
ſtrain your cullis through a ſtrainer. This cullis is for all 
> + forts of ragoos, fowls; pies; and terfines. Gtaffe, 108. 


„„ lee Ee 


Gat a large pike; and lay it whoke upon the gridiron; turn 
it often- When done, tate it off; take off the ſkin, and 
take the meat ffomꝭthe bones; boil'ſix hhrd eggs, and take 
out theyplks; blanch'a few almonds, beat them to a paſte 

ina marble Mortar and them add the yelks of the eggs; mix 
28 _ theſe well with butter, and put in the fiſh ; beat them all to 


_ 
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maſh ; then take half a dozen onions, and cut them into 
lices, two parſnips, three carrots ; ſet on a ſtew-pan, put in 
a piece of butter to brown, -and when it boils, put in the - 

roots ;. turn them till they are brown, and then pour in a lit- 

* tle pea broth to moiſten them. When they have boiled a few 
minutes, ſtrain it into another ſauce-pan; put in a whole 
leek, ſome parſley, and ſweet baſil, half a dozen cloves, ſome 

| muſhrooms and truffles, and a few crumbs of bread ; let it 
ſtew gently a quarter of an hour, and then put in the fiſh from 
the mortar ; let it ſtew ſome time longer; it muſt not boil 
up, becauſe that would make it brown. When it is done, 
ſtrain it through a coarſe fieve. . ä 
lt ſerves to thicken all made-diſhes and ſoups for Lent, 


55 Cullis of Craw-fiſh, 


Get the middling ſort of craw-fiſh, put them over the fire, 

. ſeaſoned with ſalt, pepper, and onion, cut in ſlices, Being | 
done, take them out, pick them, and keep the tails after they 
are ſcalded; pound the reſt together in a mortar; the more 
they are pounded, the finer your cullis will be. Take a 
piece of veal, about the ſize of your fiſt, with a ſmall piece 
of ham, an onion cut into four, put it in to ſweat gently. 

If it fticks but very little to the pan, powder it a little. 
Moiſten it with broth, put in it ſome cloves, ſweet baſil in 
branches, ſome muſhrooms, with lemon, pared and cut 

in ſlices, When done, ſkim the fat well off, let it be of a 

good taſte; then take out your meat with a ſkimmer, and go 

on to thicken it with a little eſſence of ham. Then put in 

your craw-fiſh, and ſtrain it off. Being trained, keep it for 

a a firſt courſe of craw-fiſh, wh 1 — 


\ 


vw, 


1 os Ham Cullis. on 

This is done with flices of veal-fillet, and ham ſufficient 1 
+ Un it a pretty ſtrong taſte ; add all ſorts of roots; then > 
add broth without ſalt, a glaſs of white wine, a noſegay of | 


thyme and parſley, half a Jaurel-leaf, one clove of garlick, a 
tew muſhrooms, and ſhallots. Dalrymple, 1 T. 


* , 


— 
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A white Cullis. 

Cut a piece of veal into ſmall bits, take ſome thin ſlices of 
bam, and two onions cut into four pieces; moiſten it with 
broth, ſeaſoned with muſhrooms, a bunch of parſley, green 
onions, and three cloves; let it ſtew. Being ſtewed, take 
out all your meat and roots with a ſkimmer, put in a few 
crumbs of bread, and let it ſtew ſoftly; take the white of a 
fowl, or two chickens, and pound it in a mortar ; when well 
pounded, mix it in your cullis, but it muſt not boil, and 
your cullis muſt be very white; but if it is not white enough, 
you muſt pound two dozen of ſweet almonds blanched, and 
put into your cullis, Let it be of a good taſte, and ſtrain it 
off, then put it in a ſmall kettle, and keep it warm. You 
may uſe it for white loaves, white cruſt of bread and biſcuits, 

Glaſſe, 110, DI goes, | 
A family Cullis. 

Take a piece of butter rolled in flour, ſtir it in your ſtew- 
pan till the flour takes a fine yellow colour; then add ſmall 
| arg a little gravy, a glaſs of white wine, a bundle of 
« parſley, thyme, laurel, and ſweet baſil, two cloves, a little 
nutmeg or mace, a few muſhrooms, whole pepper, and ſalt; 


boil for an hour on a flow fire ; ſift it through a lawn fieve, 
well ſkimmed from fat. This cullis is made either with meat 


\ 
\ 


_ - or fiſh. broth, according to your fancy. Clermont, q. 


A Cullis of Roots. 


Take ſome carrots, parſnips, parſley-roots, and onions; 
eut them in ſlices, put them into a ſtew- pan over the fire, and 
ſhake them round; take a dozen and an half of blanched al- 
monds, and the crumb of two French rolls, ſoaked firſt in 


fiſh broth ; pound them with the roots in a mortar, then 


ood 
| boil all together; ſeaſon them with pepper and ſalt, and 
ſtrain it off, and uſe it for herb or fiſh ſoups. Maſon, 332. 


To make Lemon Pickle, + 


Take twenty-four lemons, grate off the out- rinds very 
thin, and cut them in four quarters, but leave the bottoms 
1 5 | 5 e p w hole, 
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whole, rub on them equally half a pound of bay-ſalt, and 
ſpread them on a large pewter diſh ; either put them in a cool 
oven, or let them dry gradually by the fire, till all the juice is 
dried into the peels ;. then put them into a well-glazed pitcher, 
with an ounce of: mace, and half an ounce of cloves beat 
fine, an ounce of nutmeg cut into thin ſlices, four ounces 
of garlick peeled, half a pint of muſtard- ſeed bruiſed a little, 
and tied in a muſlin bag; pour two quarts of boiling white- 
vine vinegar upon them, cloſe the pitcher. well up, and let it 
ſtand five or fix days by the fire; ſhake it well up every day, 
then tie it up, and let it ſtand for three months to take off 
the bitter. When you bottle it, put the pickle and lemon 
in a hair ſieve, preſs them well to get out the liquor, and 
let it ſtand till another day, then pour off the fine, and bottle 
jt, Let the other ſtand three or four days, and it will refine 
itſelf. Pour it off, and bottle it; let it ſtand again, and bot- 
tle it till the whole is refined. It may be put into any white 
ſauce, and will not hurt the colour. It is very good for 
fiſh-ſauce and made-diſhes. A tea-ſpoonful is enough for 
white, and two for brown ſauce for a fowl. It is a moſt 


uſeful pickle, and gives a pleaſant flavour, Always put it in 


before you thicken the ſauce, or put any cream in, left the 


| ſharpneſs ſhould make it curdle. Rahul, 80, 
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CHAP. XVII. 


ELEGANT SMALL SAVOURY. DISHES OF 
© VEGETABLES, FRUITS, &c. 
Artichoke Bottoms with E 891. 


A Ek E your artichoke bottoms, and boil them in hard 
X water; if dry ones, in ſoft water; put a good lump of 


WP 


butter in the water; it will make them boil in half the 


time, and they will be white and plump. When you put 


them up, put the yolk of an hard egg in the middle of every 


bottom, and pour good melted butter upon them, and ſerve - 


them up. You may lay aſparagus or brocoli between every 
bottom. Rapala, 290. EFT. 


7⁰ fry Artichoke Bottoms. 


| Having blanched them in water, flour them, and fry them 


in freſh butter. Lay them in your diſh, and pour melted 
butter over them. Or you may put a little red wine into the- 
butter, and ſeaſon with nutmeg, pepper, and ſalt, Glaſſ, 


197. Farley, 56. 
4 Ragoo of Artichoke Bottoms. | 

If dried, let them lie in warm water for two or three hours, 
changing the water; put to them ſome good gravy, muſh- 


room catchup or powder, chyan, and falt; thicken with a 
little flour. Boil theſe together. ag 8 e 


Ar ticholes Dutch faſpion. 
Take fix or eight artichoke bottoins, brazed very tender, 


and put them in a ſtew- pan with a little good broth, a little 


butter rolled in flour, pepper, and ſalt, a faggot of ſweet 


herbs; 


Elegant ſmall Savoury | Diſhes, Ec. | 3 26 


| herbs ; ſtew over a flow fire about a quarter of an hour, 
When ready to ſerve, add a little boiled chopped parſley, and 
the ſqueeze of a lemon. Dalrymple, 430, 


A Ragoo of Celery,” 


Cut the white part of your celery into lengths, boil it till 
it is tender; fry and drain it, flour it, put into it ſome rich 
gravy, a . little red wine, ſalt, pepper, nutmeg, and 
catchup; boil it up. . e N == 
70 Another way. 
Having taken off all the outſides of your heads of celery, — 
eut them in pieces, put them in a tofling-pan, with a little 5 
yeal-gravy or water; boil them till they are tender; put to it 
a ſpoonful of lemon-pickle, a meat-ſpoonful of white wine, 


and à lietle ſalt; thicken- it with flour and butter and ferve 
them up with ſippets., Raffald, 286. | 


Ln To fry Celery. 
When boiled, dip it in batter, fry it of a light brown inn 
| hogs'-lard ; put it on a plate, and pour melted butter over it, 


Cucumbers flewed, 


Having pared your cucumbers, ſlice them about the thick -- 
neſs of a crown piece; ſlice ſome onion. Fry them. both; 
drain and ſhake a little flour over them. Put them into a 
ſtew-pan with ſome good gravy, .chyan, and Talt ; ſtew them 
till tender. Or they may be ftewed in their own liquor, with» 
out being fried, chyan, and ſalt. Or take out the ſeeds, 
quarter the cucumbers, ſtew them till clear in ſome boiled 
gravy; mix a little flour with ſome cream, a very little white 
wine, and white pepper pounded, Boil it up. Maſon, 338. 


| To ragoo Cucumbers, 
' Slice two cucumbers and two onions, and fry them in a 
little butter, then drain them in a ſieve, put them into 2 
ſauce- pan, add fix ſpoonfuls of gravy, two of white wine, 
and a blade of mace ; let them ſtew five or ſix minutes. I ben 
0 05 e ä 


i 
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take a piece of butter as big as a walnut rolled in flour, a lit. 
tle ſalt, and chyan pepper; ſhake them together, and when 


Cucumbers with Eggs. 


Pare fix large young cucumbers, and cut them into ſquares 

about the ſize of a dice, put them into boiling water; let 
them boil up, and take them out of the water, and put them 
into a ftew-pan, with an onion ſtuck with cloves, a good ſlice 
of ham, a quarter of a pound of butter, and a little ſalt ; ſet 
| It over the fire a quarter of an hour, keep it cloſe covered, 
ſkim it well, and ſhake it often, as it is apt to burn; then 
dredge. in a little flour over them, and put in as much veal. 
gravy as will juſt cover the cucumbers; ſtir it well together, 
and keep a gentle fire under it till no ſcum will riſe ; then 
take out the ham and onion, and put in the yolks of two 
eggs, beat up with a tea-cupful of cream ; ſtir it well for a 
minute, then take it off the fire, and juſt before you put it in 
the diſh, ſqueeze in a little lemon- juice. Have ready five or 

ſix poached eggs to lay on the too. 5 | 


Cucumbers fluffed with force-meat. 


Peel as many cucumbers as you propoſe for a diſh; take 
out the middle with an apple corer, blanch them a little in 
boiling water, and fill them with a force-meat made of roaſted 

ultry; braze them with ſome thin ſlices of bacon, a little 

roth, two or three onions, a faggot of parſley and ſweet 
herbs, one carrot fliced, three cloves, a little whole pepper 
and (alt, When done, drain and wipe them, and ſerve with 
a good reliſhing cullis- ſauce. = „„ 


JED 20 ragoo Muſhrooms. 


Peel ſome large muſhroonis, and take out the infide. Broi} 
them on a gridiron, and when the outſide is brown, put them 
in a toſſing- pan, with a quantity of water ſufficient to cover 
them. Let them ſtand ten minutes, then put to them a 


ſpoonful of white wine, as much of browning, and a very 


little allegar. Thicken it with butter and flour, and boil it 
a little. Serve it up with fippets round the diſh. Farley, 80, 
7 at. m COL CTY | 
VE | Another 
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Another way. 


Scrape the inſide of ſome large muſhrooms, and broil them. 
When a little brown, put them into ſome gravy thickened 
with ale, a little flour, a very little Madeira, ſalt, and chyan; 
a little juice of lemon. Boil theſe together. 


To. flew Muſhrooms. 


Firſt put your muſhrooms in ſalt and water, then wipe 
them with a flannel, and put them again in ſalt and water 
then throw them into a ſauce-pan by themſelves, and let them 
boil up as quick as poſſible; then put in a little chyan pep- 
per, and a little mace; let them ſtew in this a quarter of an 
hour, then add a tea-cupful of cream, with a little flour and 
butter the ſize of a walnut. Serve them up as ſoon as done, 


0 | 


Muſhr 00M Loaves 8 


Take ſmall buttons, and waſh them as for pickling, boil 
them a few minutes in a little water; put to them a little 
cream, a piece of butter rolled in flour, ſalt, and pepper 
boil this up, and fill ſome ſmall Dutch loaves. If they are 
not to be had, ſmall French rolls will do, the. crumb taken 
out; but not ſo well as the loaves. Maſon, 33g 


Stewed Peas and Lettuce, 


| Take a quart of green peas, and two large cabbage-let- 
tuces, cut ſmall acroſs, and waſhed very clean; put them in 

a ſtew-pan with a quart of gravy, and ſte them till ten- 

der; put in ſome butter rolled in flour, ſeaſon with pepper 

and ſalt. When of a proper thickneſs, diſh them up. 

N. B. Some like them thickened. with the yolks of four 
eggs; others prefer an onion chopped very fine, and ſtewed 

with them, with two or three raſhers of lean ham, Glaſſe, 


116. | 1 0 


Another ⁊vay. 


Boil and drain the peas, ſlice and fry the lettuce z put 
them into ſome good gravy ; ſhake in a little flour; add 
. ES T4 cChyan 


, 
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chyan and (alt, and a very little ſhred mint; boil this up, 
ſhaking it, - | 55 Fi 


Another Way. 


Having ſhelled your peas, boil them in hard water, with 
falt in it, drain them in a ſieve; then lice your lettuces and 
fry them in freſh butter ; put your peas and lettuces into a 
toſſing-pan, with a little good gravy, pepper, and alt; 

thicken it with flour and butter, put in a little ſhred mint, 
and ſerye.it up in a ſoup-diſh. Raffald, 289. | 


To ragoo Aſparagus. 


Scrape and clean one hundred graſs, and throw them in 
cold water; then cut as far as they are good and green, and 
take two heads of endive, clean picked and 4 and cut 
very ſmall; a young lettuce, * waſhed and cut ſmall, 

and a large onion peeled and cut ſmall. Put a quarter of a 
pound of butter into a ſtew-pan, and when it is melted, throw 
in the above ingredients, Toſs them about, and fry them 
ten minutes ; then ſeaſon them with a little pepper and alt, 
ſhake in a little flour, toſs them about, and pour in half a 
pint of gravy. Let them ftew till the ſauce is very thick and 
good, and then pour all into your diſh, Garniſh with a few 
of the little tops of the graſs. Farley, 860, | 


— 


Aſparagus and Eggs. 


Toaſt a piece of bread as large as you have occaſion for, 
butter it, and lay it in your diſh ; butter ſome eggs and lay 
over it. In the mean time, boil ſome graſs tender, cut it 
ſmall, and lay it over the eggs. 7 . i 
N. B. The eggs are buttered thus: — take as many as you 
want, beat them well, put them into a ſauce-pan with a 
good piece of butter, a little ſalt; keep beating them with a 
| ſpoon till they are thick enough, then pour them on the toaſt, 


| An Amulet of Aſparagus. | | 

| Beat up ſix egs with cream, boil ſome fine aſparagus, and 
when boiled, cut off all the green in ſmall pieces; mix them 
with the eggs, and add pepper and ſalt. Make your pot 


hot, 
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hot, 1981 put in a ſlice of butter, then put them in, and 
ſend them up hot. They may be ſerved on buttered 11 


To make an Amulet. 


heat fix eggs, ſtrain them through a hair ſieve, and put 
them into a frying- pan, in which is prepared a quarter of a 
pound of hot butter. Throw in a little boiled ham, ſcraped 
fine, ſome ſhred. parſley, and ſeaſon them with pepper, ſalt, 
and nutmeg. Fry it brown on the under fide, and lay it on 
your diſh,” but do not turn it. Hold a hot falamander over 
it for half a minute, to take off the raw look of the eggs. 
Some put in clary and chives, and ſome put in onions. Serve 


ef 


it with curled parſley ſtuek in it, 
An Amulet with Onions. 


Fry four ſliced onions in butter, till they are quite done. 
Add the yolks of three eggs, and a little chopped parſley. 
Make two ſmall amulets without ſalt, put the onions upon 
them, and a few fillets of anchovies; roll them lengthways. 
Have ready ſome pieces of bread cut like toaſts, and fried- im _ 
butter, Cut the amulets the ſame ſize of the bread upon 
which you put them. Pour a little melted butter over, aud 
ſtrew them with raſped Parmeſan-cheeſe, and bread-crumbs., 
Give them a colour in the oven, and ſerve with a reliſhing= 
ſauce under, Dalrymple, 413. ; 


To ragoo Cauliflowers. 


Take a large cauliflower, or two ſmall ones, pick as if you 
intended them for pickling ; ſtew them till they are enough 
in a rich. brown cullis, ſeaſoned with pepper and ſalt; put 
them in a diſh, and pour the cullis over them. Boil ſome 
| ſprigs of the cauliflower very white, and lay round them, 

Maſon, 337. Farley, 8 1. . 


To broil Potatoes. 


"Boil them, then peel them, cut them in two, and broil 
them till they are brown on both ſides; then lay them in the 
plate or diſh, and pour melted butter over them, . 


3 


To 
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4 To fry Potatoes. 


Cut your potatoes into thin flices, as large as a crown 

piece, fry them brown, lay them in the plate or diſh, pour 
melted butter and ſack and ſugar over them. Theſe make a 

pretty corner plate, | I ae es 


. To maſh Potatoes. 

Boil them, peel them, and put them into a ſauce- pan; 
maſh them well, and put a pint of milk to two pounds of 
potatoes; add a little falr, ſtir them well together, and take 
care that they do not ſtick to the bottom; then take a quar- 
ter of a pound of butter, fiir it in, and ſerve it up. 


To ſeollop Potatoes, 


Having firſt boiled your potatoes, beat them fine in a bowl 
with good cream, and a lump of butter and ſalt; put them 
into fcollop ſhells, make them ſmooth on the top, ſcore them 
with a knife, lay thin flices of butter on the top of them, 
put them in a Dutch oven to brown before the fire, Three 
ſhells is ſufficient for a diſh. Rafald, 2577 © 4 


Another way, 


The meally fort are beſt. Boil them, beat them very fine, 
put to them cream, the yolk of an egg, pepper, ſalt, a piece 
of butter. Do not make them too moiſt, Fill ſome ſcollop- 
ſhells, ſmooth the tops with the back of a ſpoon, rub them 
. over with a little yolk of egg, ſet them in a Dutch oven to 
| brown. They will riſe before the fire, and, if nicely done, 

are a pretty ſupper diſh, Maſon, 341. 5 5 FE 


To fy Chardoons. 


Cut them about ſix inches long, and firing them, then 
boil them till tender. Take them out, have ſome butter 
melted in your ftew-pan, flour them, and fry them brown, 
Send them in a diſh, with- melted butter in a cup. Or you 
may tie them up in bundles, and boil them like aſparagus. 
Put a toaſt under them, and pour a little melted _ | 

„ * 3" "tam ; 


* 


them; or cut them into dice, and boil them like peas. Toſs 
them up in butter, and ſend them up hot. Glaſe, 195. 
| Another way. Tos 


Boll LEW till they ac tender, then dip them in batter 
made of a ſpoonful of flour and ale; fry them in a pan of 
boiling lard, pour melted butter over them, and ſerve them 


ö 
Another way. 


Boil them as above direfied, toſs them up ina little gravy, 5 


ſome catchup, chyan, and ſalt; thicken with a bit of butter, 
mixed with a little flour; a little juice of lemon. 


Chardoons a-la-Fromage. | 


String them, cut them an inch long, ſtew them in a little - : 


red wine till they are tender; ſeaſon with pepper and ſalt, 
. and thicken it with a piece of butter rolled in flour ; then 
pour them into your diſh, ſqueeze ſome juice of orange over 

it, then ſcrape Parmeſan or Cheſhire cheeſe all over them; 
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then brown it with a cheeſe-iron, and ſerve it up quick and 


hot, . 
To flew Pears, 


Take fix pears, pare them, and either quarter them or ſtew 
them whole. Lay them in a deep earthen pan, with a few 
cloves, a piece of lemon-peel, a gill of red wine, and a quar- 
ter of a pound of fine ſugar. If the pears are very large, 


they will require half a pound of ſugar, and half a pint of 
red wine. Cover them cloſe with brown paper, and ſtew * 


them in an oven till they are enough. They may be ſerved 
up hot or cold. They make a very pretty diſh with one 
whole, and the reſt cut in quarters, and the cores taken out. 
c : — | 


To flew Pears in a ſauce-pan. 


Put them into a ſauce- pan with the ingredients mentioned 
in the preceding article, cover them, and do them over a * 15 


— 
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fre. When they are enough, take them off; add a penny. 
worth of cochineal bruiſed very fine. ET 


| Another way. ._ 

Procure fome of the largeſt ſtewing-pears, ftick a clove in 
the bloflom end of each, then put them in a well-tinned 
fauce-pan,. with a new pewter ſpoon in the middle; fill it 
with hard water, and ſet it over a flow fire for three or four 
hours, till the pears are ſoft, and the water reduced to a ſmall 
quantity; then put in as much loaf fugar as will make it a 
thick ſyrup, and give the pears a boil in it ; then cut ſome 


Jemon- peel like ſtraws, and hang them about your pears, and 


ſerve them up with the ſyrup in a deep diſh. Rapala, 206. 
To bake Pears.. 


| Pare them, cut them in halves, and core them; then put 

them into an earthen pan with a few cloves, a little water 
and red wine, and about half a pound of fugar to ſix pears; 
bake them in an oven moderately hot, then ſet them over a 
fow fire; let them ſtew gently ; cut in a lemon-peel in ſmall 
fhreds, If the ſyrup is not rich enough, add more ſugar, 


* 1 
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he toaſt, Take a red-hot ſhovel and hold it over them. 
When they are done, ſqueeze a Seville orange over them, 
grate a little nutmeg over it, and ſerve it up for a ſide- plate. 
Or you may poach your eggs and lay them on a toaſt; or 
toaſt your bread criſp, and pour a little boiling water over it. 
Seaſon it with a little ſalt, and then lay your poached eggs 
; Eggs Ducheſs faſhion. 


Boil a pint of cream and ſugar, a little orange-flower wa- 

ter, and a piece of lemon- peel; poach fix or eight eggs in it; 

take out the eggs, reduce the cream for ſauce to ſerve upon 
them. Dalrymple, 416. > ; 


Spinach and Eggs. 


Pick and waſh your ſpinach very clean in ſeveral waters, 
put it into a ſauce-pan with a little ſalt ; cover it cloſe, and 
' ſhake the pan often; When it is juſt tender, and whilſt it is 

reen, throw it into a ſieve to drain; lay it in your diſh, 
Have ready a ſtew-pan of water boiling, and break as many 
eggs into cups as you would poach. When the water boils, 
put in the eggs, have an egg-ſlice ready to take them out 
with, lay them on the ſpinach, and garniſh the diſh with 
orange cut into quarters, with melted butter in a cup. 


To force Eggs. 


Scald two cabbage lettuces with a few muſhrooms, parſley, 
ſorrel, and chervil; then chop «hem very ſmall, with the 
yolks of hard eggs, ſeaſoned with ſalt and nutmeg; then 
ſtew them in butter, and when they are enough, put in a lit- 
tle cream, then pour them into the bottom of a diſh. Then 
chop the whites very fine, with parſley, nutmeg, and ſalt. 
Lay this round the brim of the diſh, and run a red-hot fire- 
ſhovel over it to brown it, 1 


T poach Eggs with Toafts. © 


Pour your water in a flat-bottomed pan, with a little ſalt, 2 
Wheu ic boils, break your eggs carefully in, and let 3 3 


* 


doil two mĩnutes; then take them up with an egg · ſpoon, and 
lay them on buttered toaſts. Rafaid, 289. | 


Eggs with Sauſages. 


Fry ſome ſauſages, and then a lice of bread ; lay the ſau. 

fages. on the bread, with a poached egg between each link, 
If the toaſt is too ſtrong fried, butter it a little. 

The common way of dreſſing 5 is to poach them, and 


ſerve them on a buttered toaſt, or on ſte ed ſpinach or ſorrel. 
4 
- © 
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Preliminary Obſervations on Puadings. 


JP boiled puddings, particular care is required that the cloth 
be clean, and remember to dip it in boiling water, let it 
well floured, and give your cloth a ſhake. If it is a bread 
pudding, tie it Jooſe; if a 3 tie it cloſe; and 
never put your pudding in till the water boils. If you boil it 
in a baſon, butter it, and boil it in plenty of water, without 
covering the pan, and turn it often. When it is enough, 
take it up in the baſon, let it ſtand a few minutes to cool, 
then untie the ſtring, wrap the cloth round the baſon, lay 
your diſh over it, and turn the pudding out; then take off 
the baſon and cloth with great care, otherwiſe a light pud- 
ding is liable to be broken in turning out. When you make 
a batter-pudding, firſt mix the flour well with a little milk, 
then gradually put in the ingredients, by which means it will 
be perfectly ſmooth and without lumps. But, for a plain 
batter-pudding, the beſt method is to ſtrain it through a coarſe 
hair ſieve, that it may neither have lumps nor the treadles of 
the eggs; and for all other puddings, ſtrain the eggs when 9 
you beat them. With reſpect to haking, all bread and cuſtard 
puddings require time, and a moderate oven, that will raiſe 
and not burn them. Batter and rice puddings a quick oven. 
Be particularly careful to butter the pan or diſh before you 
put in your pudding. | e 


A baked Almond Pudding. 


Having boiled the ſkins of two lemons very tender, beat 
them very fine; beat half a pound of almonds in roſe-water, 
and a pound of .ſugar very fine; then melt half a pound of 4; 
butter, and let it ſtand till it is quite cold; beat the yolks: 3 
of eight eggs, and the whites of four; mix them andy 3 

; | t 


4 * 
* 


beat them all together, with a little orange-flower water, 
and bake it in the oven. Rafaid, 168. Farley, 184. 


: oy 44 boiled Almond Pudding. . 


Strain two eggs well beaten into a quart of cream, a penny- 
loaf grated, one nutmeg, fix ſpoonfuls of flour, half a pound 
of almonds blanched and beat fine, half a dozen bitter al- 
monds, ſweeten with fine ſugar ; add a little brandy ; boil it 


half an hour ; pour round it melted butter and wine ; ſtick it 


- with almonds blanched and ſlit. Maſon, 370. 
| Another way. 


Take a pound of ſweet almonds, beat them as ſmall as 
poſſible, with three ſpoonfuls of roſe-water, and a gill of ſack 
or white wine, and mix in half a pound of freſh butter melted, 

with five yolks of eggs 2nd two whites ; a quart of cream, a 
quarter of a pound of ſugar, half a nutmeg grated, one ſpoon- 


mix all well together and boil it. It will take half an hour 
boiling. Glaſſe, 215. hes Wh e 


Almond Hog's-Puadings. ” : 


| Take a pound of beef-marrow, chopped fine, half a pound 
© of ſweetalmonds blanched, and beat fine, with a little orange- 


half a pound of currants, clean waſhed and picked, a quarter 
of a- pound of fine ſugar, a quarter of an ounce of mace, nut- 


and half a pint of ſack or m6untain. - Mix all well together, 
with half a pint of good eream, and the yolks of four eggs. 
Fill your guts half full, tie them up, and boil them a quarter 
1 of an hour, and prick them as they boil to keep the guts from 
breaking. For a change, you may leave out the currants, 
but you muſt then add a quarter of a pound, more ſugar. 


Another way. 


{3,5 Fake half a pint of cream, a quarter of a pound of cur- 
ants, as much ſugar, the crumb of a half-penny rol] grated 
LA large pippins pared and chopped fine, a. gill of 2 
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ful of flour, and three ſpoonfuls of crumbs of white bread; 


flower or roſe- water; half a pound of white bread grated fine, 


meg, and cinnamon together, of each an equal quantity, 
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or two ſpoonfuls of roſe-water, fix bitter almonds blanched 
and beat fine, the yolks of two eggs, and one white beat fine; 
mix all together, fill the guts better than half full, and boil 


* 


them a quarter of an hour. 

1 A baked Apple Pudding. „ 
Boil half a pound of apples, and pound them well ; take 

half a pound of butter beaten to a cream, mix it with the 

apples before they are cold; add fix eggs, with the whites, 


well beaten and ſtrained, half a pound of ſugar pounded and 
ſifted, the rinds of two Jemons well boiled and beaten ; fift 


the peel into clean water twice in the boiling; put a thin 
cruſt in the bottom and rims of your diſh, It will take half 


an hour to bake it. 
Another. 

Pare twelve large pippins, and take out the cores; put 
them into a ſauce-pan, with four or five ſpoonfuls of water, 
and boil them till they are ſoft and thick. Then beat them 
well, ſtir in a pound of loaf ſugar, the juice of three lemons, 
and the peels of two cut thin and beat fine in a mortar, and 
the yolks of eight eggs beaten. Mix all well together, and 

bake it in a ſlack oven. When nearly done, throw over it a 


little fine ſugar. You may, if you pleaſe, bake it in a puff 
paſte, at the bottom of the diſh, and round the edges ef it. 


Glaſſe, 217, Farley, 198. | 
5 %% 
Having made a puff-paſte, roll it near half an inch thick; 
pare and core the apples, fill the cruſt ; grate a little lemon 
peel, and, in the winter, a little lemon-juice, (as it then 
quickens the apples); put in ſome ſugar, cloſe the cruſt, and 
tie it in a cloth. A ſmall pudding requires two hours boil- 


ing, and a large one three or four. 
Another. 


Scald ten or a dozen large apples, or codlings ; pulp them, 
When-peeled, through a ſieve; ſtir in a quarter of a pound of 
butter, half a pound, or _ of ſugar. beaten and 4 


* 
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tte rind of an orange or lemon grated, 'and the juice ; the 


yolks of five eggs, and a little cream. Bake it with a puff 


” hs 1 
paſte. 7 
7 
5 Y Y 


Apple Dumplings. : 


3 Having pared and taken out the core of your apples, fill 


the hole with quince, or orange marmalade, or ſugar, (which- 


over beſt ſuits); then take a piece of cold paſte, and make x 


hole in it, as if you was going to make a. pie; lay in your 
apple, and put another piece of paſte in the ſame form, and 
Cloſe it up round the fide of your apple. It is much prefera- 
ble to the method of gathering it in a lump at one end. Tie 
it in a cloth, and. boil it three quarters of an hour; pour 
melted butter over them, and ſerve them up. Five is ſuffi- 


cient for a diſh. Raffald, 183. Farley, 198. 


OL,  4n Apricot Pudding. 

Coddle fix large apricots very tender, break them very ſmall, 
ſweeten them to your taſte; when they are cold, add fix eggs, 
and only two whites, well beat; mix them all well together, 


with a pint of good cream; lay a puff. paſte all over your diſh, 


and pour in your ingredients. Bake it half an hour; but the 
oven ſhould not be too hot. When it is enough, throw 4 


Fri, 189, 


little fine ſugar all over it, and ſend jt to table. Glaſſe, 272. 


Another. © 5 


Pare ten or twelve apricots; ſcald, ſtone, and bruiſe them; 
put a pint: of- boiling cream to the erumb of a penny-loaf 
grated; when cold, add the yolks of four eggs, ſugar to the 
caſte, and a little brandy. Bake it half an hour, with puff- 


paſte. + Maſon 37777. | 
P Mes. Raffald,- page 174, has a ſimilar receipt; but ſhe 
| Propoſes a glaſs of Madeira wine,” inſtead of a little 


| br andy.” 
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milk. Take fix ſpoonfuls of flour, a tea - ſpoonful of ſalt, and 
one of beaten ginger. Mix them all together, boil them an 


hour and quarter, and pour melted butter over the pudding. © 2 


| You may, if you think proper, put in half a pound of prunes, 
or currants, and two or three more eggs. Or you may make 
tit without eggs, in the following manner: Take a quart of 
milk, mix ſix ſpoonfuls of the flour with a little of the milk 
firſt, a tea - ſpoonful of ſalt, two of beaten ginger, and two of 


tte tincture of ſaffron. Then mix all tog ner, and boil it 


an hour. Farley, 200, from Glaſſe, 219. 


grated nutmeg, and a little ſalt; tie the een and 


boil it three quarters of an hour. Sauce, melted utter. 3 


gGlice all the crumb of a penny-loaf thin into a quart of milk, 
ſet it over a chafing-diſh of coals till the bread has ſoaked up, 
all the milk, then put in a piece of butter, ſtir it round, and 
let it ſtand till cool. Or you may boil your milk and pour 
over your bread, and cover it up eloſe; this method is as 


J : ; 


good as the other. Then take the yolks of ſix eggs, and | 


half the whites, and beat them up with a little roſe- water and 
nutmeg, and a little ſalt and ſugar, if you like it, Mix all 
well together, and boil it an hour. Glaſſe, 220. Farley, 192. 


Another. 


Boil a pint of milk, with a bit of lemon- peel; when it has I 


boiled, take out the peel, and ſtir in a quarter of a pound af 


butter, ſome nutmeg and ſugar; when the butter is melted, 
pour over it four ounces of grated bread; cover it; when _ 
cold, add three eggs, well beaten; butter a diſh, and pour 


this in juſt as it goes to the oven, | 
3 A nice Bread Pudding. 1 
Take half a pint of milk, boil it with a bit of ein 


' 


grated, half a pound of ſuet 2 Gae, and as much bread. - 


four eggs, and the whites well beaten, the rind of a Jemon 


- 
Cn: 


as may be thought requiſite; Pour your milk on the bread. 
And ſuet, keep mixing it till cold, then put in the lemon- peel, 
eggs, a little ſugar, and ſome nutmeg grated fine. This pud- 
ding may be either boiled or baked, Rauld, 173. | 


A cafe Bot Pudding, 


„ 


Boil four feet tender; pick the niceſt of the meat from the 
bones, and chop it very fine; add the crumb of a penny-loaf 
rated, a pound of beef - ſuet ſhred ſmall, half a pint of cream, 
even eggs, a pound of currants, four ounces of citron cut 
4 ſmall, two ounces of candied orange-peel cut like ſtraws, a 
” nutmeg, and a large glaſs of brandy. Butter the cloth and 
flour it, tie it cloſe, let it boil three hours. Maſon, 370. 
Mrs. Ragald, page 172, gives the ſame receipt, with this 
addition: When you take the pudding up, it is beſt to 
ce put it in a bowl that will juſt hold it, and let it ſtand a 
c quarter of an hour before you turn it out; lay your diſh 
< upon the the top of the baſon, and turn it upſide down.“ 


nm Padding. 


SGcrape a raw carrot very clean, and grate it. Take half a 
pqund of the grated carrot, and a pound of grated bread; beat 
up eight eggs, leaving out half the whites, and mix the eggs 
with half a pint of cream. Then ſtir in the bread and carrot, 

Half a pound of freſh butter melted, half a pint of ſack, three 

ſpoonfuls of - orange flower-water, and a nutmeg grated. 

|  _ BSweeten to your palate. Mix all well together, and if it is 

 _ not thin enough, ſtir in a little new milk or cream. Let it 

be of a moderate thickneſs, lay a puff paſte all dver the diſh, 

and pour in the ingredients. It will take an hour's baking. 

Tf you would boil it, you muſt melt. butter, and put in white 
wine and ſugar, + e ROT or 


Another. © 


Take three or four carrots and ſcrape them very ſmal! ; 
mix them with the crumb of two penny-loaves grated ; pour 
over this a quart of boiling cream; when cold, add ſeven 
© © yolks of eggs, and four whites well beaten, a quarter of a 

8 2 d of ſugar, ſome ſalt, nutmeg, and a little brand). 
| eit an hour with puff paſte, 
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Green Codling Pudding. 1 


Green about a quart of codlings as for a pie, rub them 
through a hair ſieve, with as much of the juice of beets a 
will green your pudding; put in the crumb of half a penny- 
loaf, half a pound of butter, and three eggs well beaten 6 
beat them all together with half a pound of ſugar, and twa  -—M 
ſpoonfuls of cyder. Lay a good paſte round the rim of the Bn 
diſh, and pour it in. Raffald, 178. From Maſon, 377, with 

yery little alteration, -) e | 


| A Cuftard Pudding. N 


Put a piece of cinnamon in a pint of thick cream ; boil it; 
add a quarter of a pound of ſugar ; when cold, add the yolks. | 
of five'eggs well beaten; ftir this over the fire till pretty thick, | - WM 
but you ſhould not let it boil. When quite cold, butter a 
cloth well, duſt it with flour, tie the cuſtard in it very cloſe, 
boil it three quarters of an hour. When taken up, put it 
into a baſon to cool a little ; untie the cloth, lay the diſh on 
the baſon, turn it up. If the cloth is not taken off carefully, 
the pudding will break; grate over it a little ſugar. Melted 
butter and a little wine in a boat. Rafald, 169, from Maſon, 
369; with this difference, Mrs, Maſon recommends but five . WM 
eggs, Mrs. Rafaid, fix. ES” ts A e E 


/ Another. 5 


Take two or three ſpoonfuls from a pint of cream, and mix ] 
them with a ſpoonful of fine flour. Let the reſt of the cream 4 

be put on the fire to boil, then take it off, and ftir in the 

cold cream and flour very well. When it is cool, beat up - 
five yolks and two whites of eggs, and ſtir in a little ſalt and 

| ſome nutmeg, two or three ſpoonfuls of ſack, and ſweeten to 

Your palate, Butter an earthen bowl, and pour it into it, 
tie a cloth over it, and boil it half an hour; then take it out, 
untie the cloth, turn the pudding into your diſh, and pour on 
it melted butter. Farley, 182. OR, | 
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Damaſcene Dumplings. C 
Having made a good hot paſte cruſt, roll it pretty thin, 


wet the edge of the paſte, and cloſe it up; boil it in a cloth 
one hour, arid ſend it up whole; pour melted butter over it, 
and grate ſugar round the edge of the diſh. N. B. Dump- 
lirgs may be made from any kind of preſerved fruit, in the 
fame manner. Raffald, 183. 5 


Gooſeberry Pudding. 


Scald a pint of green gooſeberries, and rub them through 
a ſieve; put to them half a pound of ſugar, and an equal 
quantity of butter, two or three Naples biſcuits, and four 
eggs well beaten ; mix it well, bake it half an hour. Maſon, 

77. Rafald, 182. Farley, 198. The two laſt recommend 
w eggs; Mrs. Maſon, only four. In other reſpects they all 


agree. 6 TT 
Af. A Grateful Pudding. 


Take a pound of fine flour, and a pound of white bread 
grated; take eight eggs, with half the whites, beat them up, 
and mix with them a pint of milk; then ſtir in the bread and 
flour, a pound of raiſins ſtoned, a pound of currants, half a 
pound of ſugar, a little beaten ginger; mix all well together, 
and either bake or boil it. It will take three quarters of an 
hour baking. Put in cream, if you have it, inſtead of milk; 
the pudding will be much improved by it. G/afſe, 219. 

Hard Dumplings. 
Put a little ſalt to ſome flour and water, and make it into 
a paſte. Roll them in balls as large as a turkey's egg; roll 
them in a little flour, throw them into boiling water, and half 


an hour will boi} them. They are beſt boiled with a good 

piece of beef. For a change, you may add a few currants. 
Ha Pudding. 

Take a pint of cream, and a pint of milk, a little ſalt, and 


werten it with loaf-ſugar ; make it boil; then put in ſome 


fine 


4 


lay it in a baſon, and put in a proper quantity of damaſcenes; 4 
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fine flour, and keep it continually ſtirring while the flour is 
put in, till it is thick enough, and boiled enough; pour it 
out, and ftick the tops full of little bits of butter. It may be 

eaten with ſugar and alt, Maſon, 368. 115035 e RFI 


Another. 


Put four bay- leaves into a quart of milk, and ſet it on the 
fire to boil. Then beat up the yolks of two eggs, and ſtir in 
a little ſalt. Take two or three ſpoonfuls of milk and beat 
up with your eggs, and ftir in your milk, Then with 
a wooden ſpoon in one hand, and the flour in the other, 
ſtir it in till it is of a good thickneſs, but not too thick. 
Let it boil, and keep it ſtirring; then pour it into a 
diſh, and ſtick pieces of butter here and there. You ' 
may omit the eggs; but they are a great addition to the 
pudding. A little piece of butter ſtirred in the milk makes 
it eat ſhort, and much improves it. Take out the bay-leaves 
before you put in the flour. ene — 

Herb Pudding. 

Of ſpinach, beet, parſley, and leeks, take each a handful; 
waſh them and ſcald them, then ſhred them very fine; have 
ready a quart of groats ſteeped in warm water half an hour, 
and a pound of hogs*-Jard cut in little bits, three large onions _ 
chopped ſmall, and three ſage-leaves hacked fine; put in a 
little ſalt, mix all well together, and tie it cloſe up. It will 
require to be taken op in Foiting to looſen the ſtring a little. 
Rapald, 182, from Maſon, 327 1 Wh „ 


4 Hunting Pudding. 


Take the yolks of ten eggs, and the whites of ſix; beat 
them up well with half a pint of cream, ſix ſpoonfuls of flour, 
one pound of beef ſuet chopped ſmall, a pound of currants, 
well waſhed and picked, a pound of jar raiſins ſtoned and 
chopped ſmall, two ounces of candied citron, orange and le- 
mon, ſhred fine; put two ounces of fine ſugar, a ſpoonful of 
roſe - water, a glaſs of brandy, and half a nutmeg grated. 
Mix all wel! together, tie it up in a cloth, and boil it four 
hours; be ſure to put it in when the water boils, and keep it 
boiling all the time; turn it into a .diſh, and garniſh with. 


er ſugar, ; : 
5 24 Another 


26 | of Pulling, 


füll, With a "ike variation. 


Mix 2 paund of flour with a pint of cream, and ei ght egos 
that have been well beaten, a pound of beef ſuet, the ſame of 
currants, have a pound of raiſins ſtoned and chopped, two 
ounces of candied citron, two ounces of candied orange cut 
ſmall, a nutmeg, and a * ne 2 371. Rafe 


is 168, . 180. ; 
TS | .: 4s alien Pudding. 


"Takes pin of cream, and lice in fone F anch nolls, as 
much as you think will make it thick enough; beat ten eggs 
- | fine, grate a nutmeg, butter the bottom of the diſh, lice 
twelve pippins into it, throw ſome orange- peel and ſugar over, 
and half a pint of red wine; then pour your cream, bread, and 
eggs over it; firſt lay a puff paſte at the bottom of the diſh, 
and round the edges; and bake it half an hour. Galt, 217. 


Lemon Pudding. 


Take three lemons and grate the rinds off, beat up twelve 
yolks and fix whites of eggs, put in half a pint of cream, half 
a pound of fine ſugar, a little orange flower water, a quarter 
of a pound of butter melted. Mix all well together, ſqueeze 
in the juice of two lemens ;' put. it over the | Toy and keep 
ſtirring it till it is thick; put a puff paſte round the rim of 
the dich, put in pudding-ſtuff, with ſome candied ſweetmeats 
cut ſmall over it, and bake it three quarters of an n hour. 


=: 


| e 
7 oa pound of FA well dried and fifted, put a ied of 
| Kine ſugar beat and ſifted, the rind of a lemon grated, twelve 
5 the yolks beat a little by themfelves, and the whites 
—— beat till: they are all froth ; then gently mix all together, put 
ES. 42 a ny 2 dave it half an hour. | 


OR 3 £ A Marrow Pudding. 2 25 


4 


By By Tate. a penny- aa into "crumbs, and pour on thei 1 a pint 


EE: | ._ofboiling bat cream. n _ thin a . of * 


* 


3 * 


beat four eggs well, and then add a glaſs of brandy, with ſu- 
gar and nutmeg to your taſte. Mix them all well together, 
and either boi] or bake it. Three quarters of an hour will 
do it. Cut two ounces of citron very thin; and when you 
diſh it up, ſtick them all over it. 20 n 


Another. 


Take a quarter of a pound of rice, half boil it, half a pound 

of marrow ſhred very fine, a quarter of a pound of raiſins, 

toned and chopped ſmall, with two ounces of currants; beat 

four eggs a quarter of an hour, mix it all together, with a pint ' 

of good cream, a ſpoonful of brandy, and ſugar and nutmeg - 

to your taſte. You may either bake it, or put it into ſkins 
_ A Millet Pudding. 

Spread a quarter of a pound of butter at the bottom. of 2 
diſh; lay into it ſix ounces of millet, and a quarter of a 
pound of fugar. When going to the oven, pour over it three 
| pints of milk, Maſon, 377. | ES 


Another. 


- 


Get half a pound of millet-ſeed, wath it, and pick it clean, f 1 


put to it half a pound of ſugar,” a whole nutmeg grated, ank 


three quarts of milk. When you have mixed all well together, +" 


_ break in half a pound of freſh butter, and butter your diſh; ; 
pour it in, and bake it. Glaſſe, 216. Farley, 188. 
Norfolk Dumplings. 
Tuo half a pint of milk put two eggs, and a little ſalt, and 
make them into a good thick batter with flour. Have ready 
a clean ſauce-pan of water boiling, and drop your batter into 
it, and two or three minutes will boil them. Be particularly 
careful that the water boils faſt when you put the batter in. 
Then throw them into a ſieve to drain, turn them into a 
_ diſh, and ftir a lump of freſh butter into them, If eaten hot, 
they are very good. | 01 Er, 
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A Oat Pudding. 


Take two pounds of oats ſkinned, and new milk enough 
to drown it; eight ounces of raiſins of the ſun ſtoned, 
the ſame quantity of currants neatly picked; a pound of 
. ſweet ſuet finely ſhred, ſix new-laid eggs well beat; ſeaſon 
with nutmeg, beaten ginger, and ſalt; mix it all well toge- 


ther, it will make an excellent pudding. 
% An Oatmeal Pudding. 


Boil a pint of fine oatmeal], in three pints of new milk, ſtir- 
ring it till it is as thick as haſty- pudding; take it off, and 
ſtir in half a pound of freſh butter, a little beaten mace and 
nutmeg, and a gill of ſack ; then beat up eight eggs, half the 
whites, ſtir all well together, lay puff-paſte all over the diſh, 
7 in the pudding, and bake it half an hour. Or you may 
oil ĩt Vith a few currants. 3.2 OR 


. 0 Mo Orange Pudding. 


Take the rind of a Seville orange, boil it very ſoft, beat it 
in a marble mortar, with the juice; put to it two Naples” 
diſcuits grated very fine, half a pound of butter, a quarter of 
a pound of ſiigar, and the yolks of fix eggs; mix them well 
together; lay a good puff-paſte round the edge of your China 
diſh, bake it in a gentle oven half an hour. You may make 
A emon pudding the ſame way, by putting in a lemon inſtead 


Anotber. 


Take the outſide: rind of three Seville oranges, boil them 
in ſeveral waters till they are tender; then pound them in 2 
Mortar, withethree quarters of a pound of ſugar; then blanch 
Half a pound of ſweet almonds, beat them very fine, with roſe- 
vater to keep them from oiling ; then beat ſixteen eggs, with 
only fix whites, a pound of freſh butter, and beat all theſe 
together til} it is light and hollow; then lay a thin puff-paſte 
' all over a diſh, and put in the ingredients. Bake it with 
your tarts. Glaſſe, 214. . . 


% 
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Boll it till it is quite tender then take it up, untie it, ſtir 
in a good piece of butter, a little ſalt, and a good deal uf 
beaten pepper; then tie it up tight again, boil it an hour 
longer, and it will eat fine. RR | 


A plain Pudding. 


Of Pudding 7 


Put into a pint of milk three laurel-leaves, a little grated | 
, and 


jemon- peel, and a bit of mace z boil it, then ſtrain it o 


with a little flour make it into à pretty thick haſty pudding; 


then ſtir into it a quarter of a pound of butter, two ounces. 
ſugar, half a ſmall nutmeg grated, five yolks and three whites 


of eggs; beat them well up all together, pour it into a diſhy 


and bake it. Maſon, 375. 1] 


Another, 


Take the yolks and whites of three eggs, beat them toge- 
ther, with two large ſpoonfuls of flour, a little ſalt, and half 
a pint of milk or cream; make it the thickneſs of a pancake ' 


batter, and beat all very well together. It will take half an 
ado hat ² m: = 55 -1i57 2015" 
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Plum Pudding. 5 


'* « 
. * ths 


Cut a pound of ſuet into little pieces, but not too fine; take 


a pound of currants waſhed clean, a pound of raiſins ſtoned, ' 


eight yolks of eggs, and four whites, half a nutmeg grated 
a tea · ſpoonful of beaten ginger, a pound of flour, and a pint 


of milk. Beat the eggs firſt, then put to them half the milk, 


and beat them together; and, by degrees, ſtir in the flour, 


then the ſuet, ſpice, and fruit, and as much milk as will mis 


it well together very thick. It will take five hours boiling. 


| An excillent Plum Pudiing. 


Take one pound of ſuet, one pound of currants, and om 
pound of raiſins ſtoned; the yolks of eight eggs, and the 
whites-of four; the crumb of a penny-loaf grated, one pound 
ef our, half a nutmeg, a tea-ſpoonful of grated ginger, 2 
TR 5 „ 
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little ſalt, and a ſmall glaſs of brandy; beat the eggs firſt 
mix them with ſome milk. By degrees add the flour and 
other ingredients, and what more milk may be neceſſary; it 
muſt be very thick and well ſtirred. It will require five 
Hours boiling. „ | 14 7 775 | | 


A Potatoe Pudding. 


Boil a quarter of a pound of potatoes till they are ſoft, 
peel'them, 2nd maſh them with the back of a ſpoon, and rub 
them through a fieve to have them fine and ſmooth. Then 
take half a pound of freſh butter melted, half a pound of fine 
ſugar, and beat them well together till they are ſmooth. Beat 
fix eggs, both yolks and whites, and ſtir them in with a glaſs 
of ſack-or brandy. You may, if you pleaſe, add half a pint 
of currants. Boil it half an hour, Melt ſome butter, and 
put into it a glaſs of white wine, ſweeten it with ſugar, and 
pour it over it. Farley, 190. NED 


Another. . 


Take two pounds of potatoes, boil them ſoft, and beat 
them in a mortar fine; beat in half a pint of melted butter, 


B £ doil it half an hour, pour melted butter over it, with a glaſs 
 - -— of white wine, or the juice of a Seville orange, and throw 


ſugar all over the pudding and diſh, 

13 Aa Lua ling Pudding. 
Take 2 quart of cream, boil it, and let it ſtand till almoſt 
cold, then beat four eggs a full quarter of an hour, with a 
ſpoonful and a half of flour; then mix them with your cream, 
add ſugar and nutmeg to your palate, tie it cloſe up in a 
Cloth well buttered; let it boil an hour, and turn it care- 
fully. Roafald, 180. e 


| 4 Rabbit Pudding. = 


Take the meat of a large roaſted rabbit, chop it very fine 
with the liver, ſoak the bones in a pint of cream about an 


- Hour; boil fix onions in broth, with a faggot of parſley, ſhal- 


lots, two cloves, pepper, and ſalt; boil it till the liquid is 
of a thick conſiſtence, chop the onions very fine, mix — 


1 
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. / Puddings. -. 
Vith the meat and bread-crumbs ſoaked in cream, and the 


cream wherein you ſoaked the bones; add eight yolks of 
three quarters of a pound of lard cut in ſmall pieces, 


Fad ſpices to taſte. 385 5 | 
Puddings may thus be made of all ſorts of poultry or 
ame. They may be boiled in a cloth, as a common bread 
pudding, and ſerved with a reliſhing ſauce. Dalrymple, 150. 


P 4 Rice Pudding. 


Put a quarter of a pound of rice into a ſauce-pan, with 2 
quart of new milk, and a ſtick of cinnamon; tir it often to 
keep it from ſticking to the ſauce-pan. When it has boiled 
thick, pour it into a pan, ftir in a quarter of a pound of freſh 
butter, and ſugar to your palate, Grate in half a nutmeg, 
add three or four ſpoonfuls of roſe water, and ſtir it all well 
together, When it is cold, beat up eight eggs, with half 
the whites; beat it all well together, butter a diſh, pour it 
in, and bake it. You may firſt lay a puff paſte all over the 
diſh, For a change, you may put in a few currants and 
ſueet-meats. Glaſpe, YT ĩ dt 
A MA Ground Rice Pudding. 

Boil a quarter of a pound of ground rice in water till it is 
ſoft, then beat the yolks of four eggs, and put to them a pint 
of cream, a quarter of a pound of ſugar, and a quarter of a 

pound of butter; mix them well together. You may either 

„„ , d 
4 cheap plain Rice Pudding. 
Tanke a quarter of a pound of rice, and half a pound of 
raiſins ſtoned, and tie them in a cloth. Give the rice a great 
deal of room to ſwell. Boil it two hours. When it is endugh, 
turn it into your diſh,” and pour melted butter and ſugar over 


* 


it, with a little nutmeg. 


| 1 Another Rice Pudding. ral : 
Take a quarter of a pound of rice, boil it in water till it i 
ſoft, and drain it through a hair ſieve; beat it in a marble _ 
mortar, with the yolks of four eggs, four ounces of butter, 
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and the ſame quantity of ſugar; grate the rind of half a le. 
mon, and half a nutmeg,, work them well together for half 
an hour; then put in half a pound of currants well waſheg 
and cleaned, mix them well together, butter your cloth, and 


He it up. Boil it an hour, and ſerve it up with white wine 
| laucè. . K 5 | 7: , 


A Sago Pudding. 
Take two ounces of ſago, boil it with ſome cinnamon and 
aà bit of lemon-peel till it is ſoft and thick. Grate the crumb 
_ of a halfpenny roll, put to it a glaſs of red wine, four ounces 
E Chopped marrow, the yolks of four e Well beaten, and 
— Tugar to your taſte. When the ſago is cold, put theſe ingre- 
dients to it. Mix it all well together, Bake it with a puff 
paſte. When it comes. from the oven, Gre it citron cut 
nto pieces, and almonds blanched and cut into lips. Ref- 


3 — 


Fald, 175, from Maſon, 380. 
Take a ſpoonful of flour, a ſpoonful of cream or milk, an 
egg, a little nutmeg, ginger, and falt; mix all together, and 


boil it in a little wooden diſh half an hour. Vou may add a 
few currants. es A; | 
Take a quarter of a peck of ſpinach, picked and waſhed 
clean, put it into a ſauce-pan with a little ſalt ; cover it cloſe, 
and when it is boiled juſt tender, throw it into a ſieve to 
drain; then chop it with a knife, beat up fix eggs, mix well 
with it half a pint of cream, and a ftale roll. grated fine, 2 
little nutmeg, and a quarter of, a pound of melted butter; 
tir all well together, put it into the ſauce-pan the ſpinach 
was ſtewed in, keeping it ſtirring till it begins to be thick, 
then wet the pudding- cloth and flour it well; tie it up, and 
boil it an hour; turn it into a diſn, and pour over it melted 
butter, with a little Seville orange ſqueezed in it, and ſugar. 
You may bake it, but then you Thould put in a quarter of 2 
Pound of ſugar, . Glaſe, 225. Maſen, 372. Farky, 180. 
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A Fel Pudding. : 


Take a pound of ſhred ſuet, a quart of milk, four eggs, 
two tea-ſpoonfuls of grated ginger, a little ſalt, and flour 
enough to make it a thick batter ; boil it two hours. It ma 
be made into dumplings, when half an hour will boil them. 


A Tanſey Pudding. 


Take a quarter of a pound of almonds, blanch them, and 
beat them very fine with roſe-water; flice a French roll very 
thin, put in a pint of cream boiling hot; beat four eggs very 
well, and mix with the eggs when beaten, a little ſugar and 
grated nutmeg, a glaſs of brandy, a little juice of tanſey, and 
the juice of ſpinach to make it green. Put all the ingredients 
into a ftew-pan, with a quarter of a pound of butter, and 
give it a gentle boil, You may either boil it or bake it in a 
diſh, either with a cruſt gr writing paper. Rapalu, 156, 


Another 4way. 


Put as much boiling cream to four Naples“ biſouits grated 
zs will wet them, beat the yolks of four eggs. Have read 
a few chopped tanſey- leaves, with as much ſpinach as wil 
make it a pretty green. Be careful not to put too much tan 
in, becauſe it will make it bitter. Mix all together when 
the cream is cold, with a little ſugar, and ſet it over a flow 
fire till it grows thick; then take it off, and, when cold, put 
it in a cloth, well buttered and floured; tie it up cloſe, and 
let it boil three quarters of an hour; take it up in a baſon, 
and let it ſtand one quarter, then turn it carefully out, and 
put white-wine ſauce round it. 83 
- The above receipt, with very inconſiderable alterations, 
appears in Maſon, 370; Rapuld, 176; and Farley, ga. 
| A Tranſparent Pudding. 

Beat eight eggs well, put them in a pan with half a pound 
of freſh butter, half a pound of fine powdered ſugar, and half a 
nutmeg grated ; ſet it on the fire, and keep ſtirring it till it 


is of the thickneſs of buttered eggs; then put it away to 
cool; put a thin puff paſte round the edge of your diſh ; pour 


* 
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in the ingredients, bake it half an hour in a moderate oven, 
and ſend it up hot. It is a pretty pudding for a corner for 
dinner, and a middle for ſupper. wn 17 55 Farley, 189, 
| from 881 2. 5 


Vermitell Pudding 8. 


Boil A quarter of a pound of vermicelli in a pint of milk, 
till it is ſoft, with a ſtick of cinnamon; then take out the 
cinnamon, and put in half a pint of cream, a quarter of a 
pound of butter melted, and a quarter of a pound of ſugar, 
with the yolks of four eggs well OI it in an 
"m_ ach without a paſte. | 5 5 


Yet Danflings. 


Make a light dough, as for bread, with flour; water, yeaſt; 
and ſalt; cover it with a cloth, and ſet it before the fire for 
half an hour. Then have a ſauce-pan of water on the fire, 
and when it boils, take the dough, and make it into little 
round balls, as big as a large hen's egg, Then flatten them 
with your hand, put them into the boiling water, and a few 
minutes will do them. Take care that they do not fall to the 
bottom of the pot or ſauce-pan, for th il then be heavy, 
and be ſure to keep the water boiling a all the time. When 


5A they are enough, take them up, and lay them in your diſh, - 


with, melted butter in a boat. To fave trouble, you may gt 
your 92253 at the N which will do as well. | 


A Yorkſbire Pudding. ; 
Take a vart of milk and five eggs, beat them up well to- 
ether, an mix them with flour ol it is of a good pancake 


itter, E. very ſmooth; put in a little ſalt, Fo grated nut- 

and ginger ; butter a dripping or frying-pan, and put it 
5 ns Ing; a piece of beef, mutton, or a loin of veal, that is roaſt- 
- mach and then put in your batter; and when the top ſide is 
brown, cut it in ſquare pieces, and turn it, and then let the 
underſide be brown. Put it in a hot diſh, as clean from fat 
; as a you ny and rnd it to . hot. a 
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Another way. 


Take a quart of milk, three eggs, a little ſalt, ſome grated 
ginger, and flour enough to make it as a batter pudding; 
put it into a ſmall tin dripping-pan, of the ſize for the pur 
poſe; put it under beef, mutton,. or veal, while roaſting. 
When it is brown, cut it into four or five lengths, and turn 
it, that the other ſide may become brown. 52 


| M bite Puddings in ſkins. | 
Boil half a pound of rice in milk till it is ſoft, having firſt 


waſhed the rice well in warm water. Put it into a ſieve to 

drain, and beat half a pound of Jordan almonds very fine 

with ſome roſe water. Waſh and dry a pound of currants, 

cut a pound of hogs'-lard in ſmall bits, beat up ſix eggs well, 

half a pound of ſugar, a large nutmeg grated, a Rick of ein 
namon, a little mace, and a little ſalt. Mix them well to 

gether, fall your ſkins, and boil them. Farley, 195. 


Another way. 


| Boil twelve onions in fat broth, with chopped parlley, 

ſhallots, thyme, baſil, two cloves pounded, a little coriander 
«tied in a bag, ſalt, and pepper. Boil them very tender, maſh 
them well. Add a handful of bread-crumbs, and a little 

milk, if neceſſary, Simmer them a little while till they be- 

come like paſte. Blanch half a pound, of ſweet almonds; 

und and ſift them with half a pound of warm cream. Add 

eight yolks of eggs, half a pound of bacon cut in ſmall dice, 

breaſts of roaſted poultry chopped very fine, and more ſalt and 

ſpices if needful. Mix all together, and fill your ſkins. A 

ſhort time will boil them. They ſhould be pricked with a 

pin to hinder their burſting. Dalrymple, 148. 


To make Black Puddings. 


Before you kill a hog, get a peck of groats, boil them half 
an hour in water, then drain them, and put them into a clean 
tub, or large pan; then kill your hog, and ſave two quarts 
of the blood, and keep ſtirring it till the blood is quite cold; 
then mix it with your groats, and ſtir them well together. 
Sb A a Seaſon 
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Seaſon with a large ſpoonſul of ſalt, a quarter of an ounce 
of cloves, mace, and nutmeg together, an equal quantity of 
each ; dry it, beat it well, and mix in, Take alittle winter 
ſavoury, ſweet marjoram, and thyme, penny-royal ſtripped of 
the ſtalls and chopped very fine; juſt enough to ſeaſon them, 
and to give them a flavour, but no more. The next day 
take the leaf of the hog, and cut into dice, fcrape, and wa 

the guts very clean, then tie one end, and begin to fill them, 
Mix in the fat as you fill them, be ſure to put in a good deal 
of fat, fill the ſkins three parts full, tie the other end, and 
make your puddings what length you pleaſe ; prick them with 
a pin, and put them in a kettle of boiling water, Boil them 
very ſoftly an hour, then take them out, 'and lay them on 
clean ſtraw. Glaſſe, 256. | | 3 
Another way. 

Too one pint of blood, add a pound and a half of lard, a 
pint of cream, ſalt, and ſpices. Boil ſix or eight large onions 
in fat broth, with a faggot of parſley, fweet herbs, ſhallots, 
two laure]l-leaves, a little baſil, pepper, and ſalt, and a little 
coriander tied in a linen cloth. When the onions are tender, 
chop them very fine, ſkim and fift their . and put it 

with the chopped onions to the blood. ix all together, 
and fill the guts, but not too full. When well tied, put 
them in boiling water. You will know when they are enough 
with a pin, if the fat comes out inſtead of the blood. Dal+ 

rymple, 147. | | _ 
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Preliminary Obſervations on Pies, 


| [7 may be neceſſary to inform the reader, that raiſed pies 


ſhould have a quick oven, and be well cloſed up, or they 
will fall in the ſides. It ſhould have no water put in till juſt 
before you put it in the oven, as that will give the cruſt a 
ſodden appearance, and may probably occaſion it to run. 
Light paſte requires a moderate oven, but not too flow, as it 
will make it look heavy, and a quick oven will catch and 


burn it, and not give it time to riſe. 'Farts that are iced, 


ſnould be baked in a flow oven, or the icing will become 
brown before the paſte is properly baked. Tarts of this ſort 
ſhould be made of ſugar paſte, and rolled very thin, 


Paſte for Tarts, | 

Take one pound of flour, three quarters of a pound of but; 

ter; mix up together, and beat well with a rolling-pin. 
Criſp Paſte for Tarts, 


Io one pound of fine flour, put one ounce of loaf ſugar 
beat and ſifted, Make it into a ſtiff paſte, with a gill of boil- 


and roll it very thin. When you have made your tarts, beat 


the white of an egg a little, rub it over them with a feather, 


lift a little double-refined ſugar over them, and bake them in 
a moderate oven. a | 


Another way. 


Having beat the white of an egg to a ſtrong froth, put in 
by degrees four ounces of 3 ſugar, with about 
5 a 2 | AS 


ing cream, and three ounces of butter to it; work it well, 
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as much gum as will lie upon a ſix-pence, beat and ſifted 
fine. Beat them half an hour, and then lay it thin on your 

. tarts. „„ | 1 

Puff Paſie. 
Take a quarter of a peck of flour, rub in a pound of but- 
ter very fine, make it up in a light paſte with cold water, juſt . 
ſtiff enough to work it up; then roll it out about as thick as 
a crown piece; put a layer of butter all over; ſprinkle on a 
little flour, double it up, and roll it out again; double it 
and roll it three times, then it is fit for all pies and tarts that 
require a puff paſte, 8 | 


Short Cruf.. 


Rub ſome flour and butter together, full ſix ounces of but- 
ter to eight of flour; mix it up with as little water as poſſi- 
ble, ſo as to have it a ſtiffiſn paſte ; beat it well, and roll it 
thin. This is the beſt cruſt for all tarts that are to be eaten 
cold, and for preſerved fruit. A moderate oven. An ounce 
and a half of ſiſted ſugar may be had. | 


A. good Paſte for great Pies. 


Put the yolks of three eggs to a peck of flour, pour in ſome 
boiling. water, then put in half a pound of ſuet, and a pound 
and a half of butter. Skim off the butter and ſuet, and as 

much of the liquor as will make it a light good cruſt, Work 
it up well, and roll it out. 5 f 


| A Paſte for Cuftards. | 


Pour half a pound of boiling water on two pounds of flour, 
with as much water as will make it into a gogd paſte. Work 
it well, and when it has cooled a little, raiſe your cuſtards, 
put a paper round the inſide of them, and when they are half 
baked, fill them, EEE I! | | 


Another way. 
To half a pound of flour, put fix ounces of butter, the 


Volks of two eggs, and three ſpoonfuls of cream. Mix them 
J | TIES ge wo Cen together, 
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together, and let them ſtand a quarter of an hour, then work 
it up and down, and roll it very thin. 1 


An Apple Pie. 


Make a good puff paſte cruſt, lay ſome round the ſides of 5 
the diſh, pare and quarter your apples, and take out the cores, 


lay a row of apples thick, throw in half the ſugar you intend 


for your pie, mince a little lemon- peel fine, throw over, and 
ſqueeze a little lemon over them, then a few cloves, here and 
there one; then the reſt of your apples, and the reſt of your 
ſugar, Sweeten to your palate, and ſqueeze a little more le- 
mon. Boil the peeling of the apples and the cores in ſome 
fair water, with a blade of mace, till it is very good; ſtrain 
it, and boil the ſyrup with a little ſugar, till there is but very 
little and good ; pour it into your pie, put on your upper 
cruſt, and bake it. You may, if you pleaſe, put in a little 
quince or marmalade, | 5 

Make a pear pie in the ſame manner, but omit the quince. 
Vou may butter them when they come out of the oven. Or 


beat up the yolks of two eggs, and half a pint of cream, with 


a little nutmeg ſweetened with ſugar; put it over a flow fire, 
and keep ſtirring it till it juſt boils up; take off the lid, and 
pour in the cream. Cut the cruſt in little three- corner pieces, 
ſtick about the pie, and ſend it to table cold. Glafſe, 230. 
Farley, 212. r TP; 


Another Way. 


Pare your apples, core them, and quarter them ; lay ſome 
ſugar at the bottom of the diſh, then the apples, grate a lit- 


tle lemon- peel, ſome more ſugar, then more apples, cover 


the diſh with puff-paſte, When it comes from the oven, 
take the cruſt neatly off, leaving the edge; put in a piece of 
butter, cut the cruſt in eight pieces, which ſtick into the 
pie. Maſon, 390. =D « - 5 


An Apple Tart. 


| Take eight or ten large codlings, ſcald them, and when 
cold, ſkin them; beat the pulp as fine as you can with a ſil- 
ver ſpoon, then mix the yolks of ſix eggs, and the whites of 
four ; beat all together as fine as poſſible, put in grated nut- 
1 5 ö | meg, 


1 
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meg, and ſugar to your taſte ; melt ſome ſne freſ butter, 
and beat it till it is like a fine thick cream; then make a "+18 


puff paſte, and cover a tin patty-pan with it, and pour in 


the ingredients, but do not cover it with the paſte. Bake it 
a quarter of an hour, then ſlip it out of the patty-pan on 3 
difh, and fires ſome ſugar finely beat and fifred all over it, | 

A Beef fleak Pie. 


Take four or five rump ſteaks, beat them very well with a 


paſte pin, ſeaſon them with pepper and ſalt, lay a good puff. 


paſte round the diſh, and put a little water in the bottom ; 
then lay the fteaks in, with a lump of buttter upon every 


ſteak, and put on the lid. Cut a little paſte in what form 


you pleaſe, and lay it on. 
7 A Bride's Pie. 


Haying boiled two calf's feet, take the meat fram the bones, 
and chop it very ſmall ; take a pound of beef ſuet and a 
pound of apples, fhred them ſmall, wath and pick one pound 
of currants, dry them before the fire, ſtone and chop a quar- 


ter of a pound of jar raiſins, a quarter of an ounce of cinna- 
mon, the ſame-quantity of mace and nutmeg, two ounces of 
candied citron, the ſame of lemon cut thin, a glaſs of bran- 


dy, and one of champagne; put them in a china diſh, with 
a rich puff-paſte over it; roll another lid, and cut it in 
leaves, flowers, figures, and put a glaſs ring in it. 


A Calf" s-foot Pie. 
Put your calf's feet into a ſauce-pan, with three quarts of 


water, and three or four blades of mace; let them boil ſoftly 


till there is about a pound and a half; then take out the feet, 
ſtrain the liquor, and make a good cruſt. Cover your diſh, 


then pick off the fleſh from the bones, and lay half in the 


half, Farky, 205, from Glaſſe, 140, 


diſh. Strew over it half a pound of currants, clean waſhed 
and picked, and half a pound of raiſins ſtoned, Then lay 


on the reſt of the meat, ſkim the liquor, ſweeten it to your 


taſte, and put in half a pint of white wine. Then pour all 
into the dith, put on your lid, and bake it an hour and a 


A Calf ; 


1 


Um 239 
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Take a calf's head and 1 it; when it is cold, cut it 
in pieces, and ſeaſon it well with pepper and fal. Put it in 
a raiſed cruſt, with half a pint of ſtrong gravy; let it bake 
an hour and a half, When it comes out of the oven, cut 
off the lid, and chop the yolks of three hard eggs ſmall ; 
ſtrew them over the top of the pie, and lay three or our flices 
of lemon, and pour on ſome melted butter. Send it to table 
bar lid. n ee 
5 Another. 

Parhoil half a calf's head, then cut it into thin flices ; 
. ſeaſon with pepper and alt ; lay it in a cruſt with a little 

ood gravy, ſome force-meat balls, and the yolks of eggs 
| boiled hard; bake it about an hour and a half, and then cut 
off the lid. Thicken ſome good gravy with a little flour; 
add ſome oyſters, and ſerye it without a lid. You may in- 
deed, if you chooſe it, ſerve it with the lid on. Maſon, 356. 


40 berry Pie. 


Make a good cruſt, lay a little of it round the ſides of your 
diſh, and throw ſugar at the bottom; then lay in your fruit, 
and ſome ſugar at the top. Some red currants added to the 
cherries are a great improyement. Then put on your lid, 


% 


and bake it in a ſlack oven. 1 
A plum pie, or a gooſeberry pie, may be made in the ſame 
anner. | 255 \ 4 
A ſavoury Chicken Pie. 


Procure ſome ſmall chickens, ſeaſon them with mace, pep- 
per, and ſalt; put a lump of butter into each of them, lay 
them in the diſh with the breaſts up, and put a thin flice of 
bacan over them; it will give them a pleaſant flavour; then 
"ir in a pint of ſtrong gravy, and make a good puff paſte; 

lid it, and bake it in a moderate oven. French cooks uſually 
add morels and yolks of eggs chopped ſmall. Rafald, 151. 
Farley, 210, | 1 


* 
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Arch Chicken Pid.- 


Cover the bottom of the diſh with a puff paſte, and upon 
that, round the fide, lay a thin layer of force-meat ; cut two 

' ſmall chickens into pieces, ſeaſon them high with pepper 
and falt; put ſome of the pieces into the diſh, then a ſweet- 
bread or two, cut into pieces, and well ſeaſoned, a few truf. 
fles and morels, ſome artichoke bottoms cut each into four 

ieces, then the remainder of the chickens, ſome force-meat 
balls, yolks of eggs boiled hard, chopped a little, and ſtrewed 
over the top, a little water; cover the pie. When it comes 
from the oven, pour in a rich gravy, thickened with a little 
flour and butter. To make the pie till richer, freſh muſh- 
rooms, aſparagus tops, and cocks'-combs may be added, | 
The chickens are ſometimes larded with bacon, and ſtuffed 
with ſweet herbs, pepper, nutmeg, arid mace. You ſhould 
then only ſlit them down, and lay them in the pie. 


| 1 A Codling Pie. 


Put ſome ſmall codlings into a clean pan with ſpring-wa- 

ter, lay vine-leaves on them, and cover them with a. cloth, 
wrapped round the cover of the pan to keep in the ſteam. As 
ſoon as they grow ſoft, peel them, and put them in the ſame 
water with the vine leaves. Hang them a great height over 
the fire to green, and when you fee them of a fine colour, 
take them out of the water, and put them into a deep diſh, 
with as much powder or loaf ſugar as will ſweeten them, 
Make the lid of a rich puff paſte, and bake it. When it 
comes from the oven, take off the lid, and cut it in little 
pieces, like ſippets, and ſtick them round the inſide of the 
pie, with the points upwards. Then make a good cuſtard 
in the following manner, and pour it over your pie. Boil a 
pint of cream with a ſtick of cinnamon, and ſugar enough 
to make it a little ſweet. As ſoon as it is cold, put in the 
yolks of four eggs well beaten, ſet it on the fire, and keep 
ſtirring it till it grows thick; but be careful not to let it 
boil, as that will curdle it. Pour this in your pie, pare a 
little lemon thin, cut the peel like ſtraws, and lay it on the 


tcp over your codlings. Farley, 214. 
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A Devonſhire Squab Pie. 
' Cover the diſh with a good cruft, put at the bottom a layer 
of ſliced pippins, then a layer of mutton-ſteaks cut from the 
loin, well ſeaſoned with pepper and ſalt, then another layer 
of pippins; peel ſome onions, and ſlice them thin, lay a layer 
all over the apples, then a layer of mutton, then pippins and 
onions; pour in a pint of water, cloſe your pie, and bake it. 
Glaſſe, 144. | Si; 1 
5 A Duck Pie. 


Take two ducks, ſcald them, and make them very clean; 
cut off the feet, the pinions, the neck, and head, pick them 
all clean, and ſcald them. Pick out the fat of the inſide, 
lay a good putt-paſte cruſt all over your diſh, ſeaſon the 
duceks both inſide and out with pepper and ſalt, and lay them 
in your diſh, with the giblets at each end properly ſeaſoned. 
Put in as much water as will almoſt fill the pie, and lay on 
the cruſt. ä | 


An Eel Pie. 


Having cut your eels into pieces, ſeaſon them with pepper 
and ſalt, and a very little dried ſage; put them into a puff 
paſte, fill the pie with water, and butter it well. . 


© Another. 


After ſkinning and waſhing your eels, cut them in pieces 
of about an inch and a half long, ſeaſon them with pepper, 
ſalt, and a little dried fage rubbed ſmall ; raiſe your pies about 
the ſize of the inſide of a plate, fill your pies with eels, lay a 
lid over them, and bake them in a quick oven. They require 
to be well baked. Raffald, 155. | 


An Egg Pie. 


Cover your diſh with a good cruſt, then have ready twelve 
eggs boiled hard, cut them in flices, and lay them in your 
pie, waſh and pick half a pound of currants, and throw all 
over the eggs; then beat up four eggs well, mixed with half 
"ADs .A Ping 
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a pint of white wine; grate in a ſmall nutmeg, and make it 

pretty fweet with ſugar. Lay a quarter of a pound of butter 

between the eggs, then pour in your wine and eggs, and co- 

ver your pie. Bake it half an hour, or till the cruſt is done, 
A French Pie. 

Lay a puff-paſte half an inch thick at the bottom of 3 
deep diſh ; lay a force-meat round the ſides of the diſh ; cut 
ſome ſweetbreads in pieces, three or four, according to the 
fize-the pie is intended to be made; lay them in firſt, then 
ſome artichoke bottoms, cut into four pieces each, then ſome 
cocks'-combs, (or they may be omitted) a few truffles and 
morels, ſome aſparagus tops, and freſh muſhrooms, if to be 
had, yolks of eggs boiled hard, and force-meat balls; ſeaſon 
with pepper and ſalt. Almoſt fill the pie with water, cover 
it, and bake it two hours. When it comes from the oven, 
pour in ſome rich veal gravy, . thickened with a very little 
cream and flour. Maſon, 357. = 


A plain Gooſe Pie. 


Quarter your gooſe, ſeaſon it well, and lay it in a raiſed 
cruſt ; cut half a pound of butter into pieces, and put it on 
the top; lay on the lid, and bake it gentlix. 


A rich Gooſe Pie. 


Take a gooſe and a fowl, bone them, and ſeaſon them well; 
put the fowl into the gooſe, and ſome force-meat into the 
fowl ; put theſe into a raiſed cruſt, and fill the corners with 
little force-meat ; lay half a pound of butter on the top, cut 

into pieces; cover it, and let it be well baked, | 
N. B. Goole pie is eaten cold. 


A Gibiet Pie. 
Let two pair of giblets be nicely cleaned, put all but the 
livers into a ſauce-pan, with two quarts of water, twenty 
gorns of whole pepper, three blades of mace, a bundle of 
ſweet herbs, and a large onion;; cover them cloſe, and let 
them ſtew very ſoftly till they are quite tender; then have a 
good cruſt ready, cover your diſh, lay à fine rump ** 14 


* 
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the bottom, ſeaſoned with pepper and ſalt; then lay in your 
giblets with the livers, and ſtrain the liquor they were ſtewed 

in. - Seaſon it with ſalt, and put into your pie; put on the 
lid, and bake it an hour and a half. Glase, 143, | 


A Ham Pie, | 
Bone the ham, and trim it properly; in the trimming, take 


care to cut off all the ruſty fat or Jean, till you come to the 
wholeſome-looking fleſh, If an old ham, ſoak it twenty-four 
hours; if freſh, fix or eight hours; then braze it with flices 

of beef, ſlices of bacon, ſome butter, and hogs'-lard, a large 
faggot of ſweet herbs, all ſorts of roots, and whole pepper; 
braze it till three parts done; then let it cool, and put it in 

a raiſed paſte, with the liquid, and a gill of þrandy ; bake it 
an hour, and let it cool before uſing. If it is to be ſerved 
hot, ſkim off the fat very clean, and ſerve with a reliſhing 
cullis-ſauce, without ſalt. Clermont, 401. Dalrymple, 332. 


A Hare Pie. 


Cut your hare in pieces, and ſeaſon it well with pepper, 
ſalt, nutmeg, and mace ;.then put it in a jug with half a 
nd of butter ; cover it cloſe up with a paſte or cloth, ſet it 
in a copper of boiling water, and Jet it ſtew an hour and a 
half; then take it out to cool, and make a rich force-meat, 
of a quarter of a pound of ſcraped bacon, two onions, a glaſs 
of red wine, the. crumb of a penny loaf, a little winter ſa- 
voury, the liver cut ſmall, a little nutmeg, ſeaſon it high 
with pepper and ſalt; mix it well up with the yolks of three 
eggs, raiſe the pie, and lay the force-meat in the bottom; lay 
in the hare, with the gravy that came out of it; lay the lid 
on, and put flowers or leaves on it. Bake it an hour and 3 
half. It is a very hand ſome ſide - diſn for a large table. Raf: 
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An Herb Pie for Lent. 


Take an equal quantity of ſpinach, lettuce, leeks, beets, _ 
and parſley, about a handful of each; boil them, and cho  < Ml 
them fmall. Have ready boiled in a cloth, a quart of groats, = 
with two or three anions among them; put them and the 
herbs into a frying-pan, with a pretty large quantity of ſalt, 
$5. „„ 5 a pound 
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a pound of butter, and ſome apples cut thin; ſtew them a 
few minutes over the fire, fill your diſh or raiſed cruſt with 
it; bake it an hour, and ſerve it up. f 
A Lobſter Pie. 

Boil two lobſters, and take the meat out of the ſhells; ſea- 
ſon them with pepper, mace, and nutmeg, beat fine; bruiſe 
the bodies, and mix them with ſome oyſters, if in ſeaſon; 
cut fine a ſmall onion, and a little parſley, and add a little 
grated bread ; ſeaſon with a little ſalt, pepper, ſpice, and the 
yolks of two raw eggs; make his into balls, then make ſome 
good puff paſte, butter the diſh, lay in the tails, claws, and 
bells ; cover them with butter, pour in a little fiſh gravy, and 


\ 


ready to put into it 


cover the pie. Have a little fiſh ſo 
; 364. 


when it is taken out of the oven. Ma 


=, RC +  Mince Pies. 


Shred three pounds of ſuet very fine, and chop it as ſmall as 
Poſſible ; take two pounds of raiſins ſtoned and chopped very 
fine, the ſame quantity of currants, 'nicely picked, waſhed, 
rubbed, and dried at the fire. Pare half a hundred fine pip- 
pins, core them, and chop them ſmall ; take half a pound of 
fine ſugar, and pound it fine; a quarter of an ounce of mace, 
2 quarter of an ounce of cloves, and two large nutmegs, all 
beat fine; put all together into a large pan, and mix it well 
together with half a pint of brandy, and half a pint of ſack; 
put it down cloſe in a ſtone pot, and it will keep good three 
or four months. When you make your pies, take a little 
diſh, ſomewhat larger than a ſoup-plate, lay a very thin cruſt 
all over it; lay a thin layer of meat, and then a thin layer 
of citron, cut very thin, then a layer of mince-meat, and a 
layer of orange-peel cut thin; over that a little meat, ſqueeze 
half the juice of a fine Seville orange or lemon, lay on your 
cruſt, and bake it nicely. Theſe pies eat very fine cold. If 
you make them in little patties, mix your meat and ſweet- 
meats accordingly. If you chooſe meat in your pies, par- 
boil a neat's tongue, peel it, and chop the meat as fine as 
poſſible, and mix with the reſt; or two pounds of the inſide 
of a ſirloin of beef boiled. But when you uſe meat, the 
quantity of fruit muſt be doubled. Glaſſe, 148. ; 
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Another 
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| Another way. 
Take a neat's tongue, and boil it two hours, then ſkin it, 
and chop it exceedingly ſmall. Chop very ſmall three pounds 
of beef ſuet, three pounds of good baking apples, four pounds 
of currants clean waſhed, picked, and well dried before the 
fire, a pound of jar raiſins ſtoned and chopped ſmall, and a 
pound of powder ſugar. _ Mix them all together with half 
an ounce of mace, as much nutmeg, a quarter of an ounce 
of cloves, a quarter of an ounce of cinnamon, and a 
pint of French brandy. Make a rich puff paſte, and as you 
hill up the pie, put in a little candied citron and orange, cut 
in little pieces. What mince-meat you have to ſpare, put 
clole down in a pot, and cover it up; but never put any ci- 
ton or orange to it till you uſe it, Farley, 216. 


| Mutton and Lamb Pie. | 


Take off the ſkin and inſide- fat of a loin of mutton, cut it 
into ſteaks, ſeaſon them well with pepper and ſalt; almoſt 
fill the diſh with water; put puff paſte top and bottom. Bake 
it well. | = | 

An Olive Pie. | 
Take a fillet of veal, cut it in thin ſlices, rub the ſlices 
| over with yolks of eggs; ftrew over them a few crumbs of 
bread ; ſhred a little lemon-peel very fine, and put it on 
them, with a little grated nutmeg, pepper, and ſalt; roll 
them up very tight, and lay them in a pewter dith ; pour over 

them half a pint of good gravy made of bones ; put half a 
pound of butter er it, make a light paſte, and lay it round 
the diſh ; roll the lid half an inch thick, and lay it on. 

A beef olive pie may be made the ſame way. Rafald, 158. 


A Partridge Pie. 


Singe, draw, and truſs your partridges as for boiling, flat- 
ten the breaſt bones, and make a force-meat with the livers, 
2 piece of butter or ſcraped Jard, pepper, ſalt, chopped parſ- 

ley, ſhallots, winter ſavoury, thyme, and ſweet marjoram 
ſtuff the partridges with this, and fry them a little in butter; 
then put them in a raiſed cruſt, upon ſlices of veal, well 
„ 25 | 5 ſeaſoned ; 
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to be well'baked, > 
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ſeaſoned ; finiſh it as all others. When dofie, if it is #6 
ſerve up hot, add a reliſhing ſauce; if cold, add ſome good 


jelly broth before it is quite cold. Clermont, 403. Da rms 


Pe, 336. : 
iy A Pigeon Pie. 

Cover your diſh with a puff-paſte eruſt, let your pigeons 
be very nicely picked and cleaned, ſeaſon them with pepper 


and falt, and put a good piece of freſh butter, with pepper 
and ſalt, in their bellies; lay them in your pan; the necks, . 


gizzards, livers, pinions, and hearts, lay between, with the 


yolk of a hard egg, and beef-ſteak in the middle; put in as 
much water as will almoſt fill the diſh, lay on the top cruſt, 
and bake it well. This is a very good way to make a pigeon 


pie; but ſome French cooks fill the pigeons with a very bigh 


force-meat, and lay force-meat balls round the inſide, with 


aſparagus- tops, artichoke-bottoms, muſhrooms,” truffles, and 


morels, and feafon high. 


A Cheſhire Pork Pie. 


— Having ſkinned a loin of pork, cut it into ſteaks ; ſeaſon 

it with ſalt, nutmeg, and pepper; make a good cruſt, lay a 
layer of pork, then a layer of pippins, pared and cored, and 
a little ſugar, enough to ſweeten the pie, and then a layer of 
pork ; put in half a pint of white wine, lay ſome butter on 


2 the top, and cloſe your pie; if it be large, it will require a 
pint of white wine. Glaſſ, 144. Maſon, 357. Furly, 211. 


A Rook Pie. 


Take half a dozen young rooks, fkin them and draw them, 
cut out the back bones, ſeaſon them well with pepper and 
ſalt, and Jay them in a deep diſh, with a quarter of a pint of 
water; lay half a pound of butter over them, make a good 
puff-paſte, and cover the diſh ; lay a paper over, It requires 


A Babbit Pies 


* Out a couple of young rabbits into quarters; take a quarter 
of a pound of bacon, and bruiſe it to pieces in a marble mor- 


* 


tar, with the livers, ſome pepper, falt, a little mace, and 
ſome parſley cut fmall, ſome chives, and a few leaves of ſweet 
baſil; when theſe are all beaten fine, make the paſte, and 
cover the bottom of the pie with the ſeaſoning, then put in 
the rabbits ; pound ſome more bacon in a mortar, mix with 
it ſome freſh butter, and cover the rabbits with it, and over 
that lay ſome thin ſlices of bacon ; put on the lid, and ſend it 
to the oven. Tt will require two hours baking, When done, 
take off the lid, take out the bacon, and ſkim off the fat. If 
there is not gravy enough in the pie, pour in ſome rich mutton 


77 i } 


or veal gravy, boiling hot. Maſon, 358. | 6 
A Salmon Pie. N 


Lard your falmon with eel and anchovies, ſoaked and ſea- 
ſoned with fpices and ſweet herbs chopped ; put it in a raifed 
cruſt, or puff-paſte, as you think proper; put butter under 
and over, with ſome of the ſame ſeaſoning. 85 
Pikes, eels, or any other kind of fiſh, may be dreſſed in 
pies after the ſame manner. Make all pies of this ſort pretty 
reliſhing with lemon. You may alſo make it without larding 
it, as above. Clermont, 406. Dalrymple, 338. 
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Another. 


B51 ydur ſalmon as if you intended it for eating; take the 
frin off, and all the bones out; pound the meat in a mortar 
very fine, with mace, nutmeg, pepper, and ſalt, to your 
taſte; raiſe the pie, and put flowers or leaves on the walls; 
put in the ſalmon and lid it; let it bake an hour and a half. 
When done, take off the lid, and put in a quarter of a pound 
of rich melted butter; cut a lemon in flices, and lay over it; 
ſtick in two or three leaves of fennel, and ſend it to table 
without a lid. Rapuld, 149. 


— 


Hal Pie. 


Make a good cruſt, cover your diſh, boil two pounds of 
eels tender, pick the fleſh from the bones, put the bones into 
the liquor the eels were boiled in, with a blade of mace and 
ſalt; let them boil till there is only a quarter of a pint of li- 


quor, then ſtrain it; cut the fleſn of the eel very fine, with a 


little lemon- peel cut ſmall, a little ſalt, pepper, and nutmeg, 
a few 
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a few crumbs of grated bread, parſley cut fine, and an an- 
chovy. Mix a quarter of a pound of butter, and lay it in 
the diſh; cut the meat from a pair of large ſoals, and take off 
the fins, lay it on the forcemeat, then pour in the liquor the 
eels were boiled in, and cloſe the pie. 3 5 
Turbot- pie may be made in the ſame manner. Gla, 232. 


Maſon, 363. 

= hg Sucking-Pig Pie. 
Bone the pig thoroughly; lard the legs and ſhoulders with 
bacon, ſeaſoned with ſpices, and ſweet herbs chopped ; put 


it in a raiſed cruſt of its own length; ſeaſon it with ſpices, 


: Fweet herbs chopped, and a pound of butter or ſcraped bacon; 
cover it over with thin ſlices of bacon... Finiſh the pie, and 
bake. it about three hours. When near done, add two glaſſes 

of brandy ; let it be cold before uſing. Dalrymple, 333. 


A rich Veal Pie. 


Cut veal ſteaks either from a neck, a breaſt, a fillet, or a 
Join ; ſeaſon them with pepper, ſalt, nutmeg, and a. very 


ſmall quantity of pounded cloves ; ſlice two ſweetbreads, ſea- 


ſon them in the ſame manner; lay puff-pafte round the diſh 
half an inch thick; then the meat, yolks of eggs boiled hard, 
and oyſters at the top; fill it with water; cover it. When 
taken from the oven, pour in at the top, through a funnel, 
ſome good boiled gravy, thickened with a little cream and 
flour, and boiled up. | | | En, 


A feoeet Veal, or Lamb Pie. 


Cut your veal or lamb into little pieces, ſeaſon it with 
pepper, ſalt, cloves, mace, and nutmeg, beat fine. Make a 
good puft-paſte cruſt, lay it in your diſh, then lay in your 
meat, and ſtrew on it ſome ſtoned. raiſins and currants clean 
waſhed, and ſome ſugar. Then lay on it ſome force-meat 
balls made ſweet, and in the ſummer ſome artichoke-bottoms 
boiled; and in the winter ſcalded grapes. Boil Spaniſh po- 
tatoes cut in pieces, candied citron, candied orange, lemon- 
peel, and three or four blades of mace. Put butter on the 


top, cloſe up your pie, and bake it; have ready, when it 2 


: 
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from the oven; a caudle made as follows: Take a pint of 
white wine, and mix in the yolks of three eggs. Stir it well 
| together oyer the fire one way all the time, till it is thick; 
then take it off, ſtir in ſugar enough to ſweeten it, and ſqueeze 
in the juice of a lemon. Put it hot into your pie, and cloſe 
it up again. Send your pie hot to table Farley, 209. 
| A ſavoury Veal Pie, | 

Seaſon the ſteaks of a loin of veal with pepper, ſalt, beaten 
mace, and nutmeg; put 'the meat in a diſh with ſweetbreads 
ſeaſoned with the meat, and the yolks of ſix hard eggs, a 
pint of oyſters, and half that quantity of good pravy ; lay a 
puff-paſte, of half an inch thick, round your diſh, and cover 
it with a lid of the ſame thickneſs; bake it an hour and a 
uarter in a quick oven; when done, cut off the lid, cut the 


lid into eight or ten pieces, and ſtick it round the inſide of the 
rim; cover the meat with ſlices of lemon, and ſerve it up. 


A Venifdn Paſy. 


Take a neck and breaſt of veniſon, bone them, and ſeaſon 
them well with pepper and ſalt, put them into a deep pan, 
with the beſt part of a neck of mutton ſliced and laid over 
them; pour in a glaſs of red wine, put a coarſe paſte over it, 
and bake it two hours in an oven; then lay the veniſon in a 
diſh, and pour the gravy over it, and put one pound of butter 
over it; make a good puff-paſte, and lay it near half an inch 
thick round the edge of the diſh; rol] out the lid, which 
muſt be a little thicker than the paſte on the edge of the diſh, 
and lay it on; then roll out another lid pretty thin, and cut 
in flowers, leaves, or whatever form you pleaſe, and lay it 
on the lid. If you do not want it, it will keep in the pot 
that it was baked in eight pr ten days; but let the cruſt be 
kept on that the air may not get to it. A breaſt and a ſhoulder 
of veniſon is the moſt proper for a paſty. Rafald, 154. 
| Parley, 205. . N 


8 APermicelli Pic. 
Seaſon four pigeons with a little pepper and ſalt, ſtuff them 


with a piece of butter, a few crumbs of bread, and a little 
: B b püarfley 
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Xake a diſh proper for it to be ſent to table in, and turn the 
pie on it. The vermicelli is then on the top, and looks very 
pretty, Maſon, 360. 0 : | 
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PANCAKES AND FRITTERS. 


Cream Pancakes. 


AKE half a pint of cream, mix with it the yolks of two 
I eggs, two ounces of fugar, a little cinnamon, mace, 
and nutmeg. Rub your pan with lard, and fry them as thin 
zs poſſible, Grate ſugar over them, 24 = Ther 


Another way. 


Take a quart of milk, beat in fix or eight eggs, leaving 
half the whites out; mix it well till your batter is of a fine 
thickneſs, You muſt obſerve to mix your flour firſt with 4 
little milk, then add the reſt by degrees; put in two ſpoon- 
fuls of beaten ginger, a glaſs of brandy, and a little ſalt; ſtir 
all together, make your ſtew-pan very clean, put in a piece 
of butter as large as a walnut, then pour in a ladleful of bat- 
ter, which will make a pancake, moving the pan round that 
the batter may be all over the pan ;. ſhake the pan, and when 
you think that ſide is enough, toſs it, if you cannot turn it 
cleverly; and when both ſides are done, Jay it in a diſh be- 

fore the fire, and ſo do the reſt, You muſt take care that 
they are dry. When you ſend them to table, ſtrew a little 


ſugar over them. Glaſſe, 1656. 
„%%% d d 

Take a pint of milk or cream, a pound of flour, and three 
eggs; put the milk by degrees into the flour; add alittle ſalt, 


| _ grated ginger; fry them in Jard, and grate ſugar over 
mem. EO © . | | 


Bb2 : Batter 


them up hot. 


. well together, then ſhake in as much flour as will hold them 
together, and ſtir in as much butter as will fry them. 


Lee, three ſpoonfuls of ack, one of orange-flower-wate, 


butter almoſt cold; mingle all well together, and butter the 


with all the fine pancakes. Glase, 165. 


* 


Tae a pound of flour and three eggs, beat them well toge- 


.. 


Pancakes and Fritters. 


Batter Pancakes. 


cher; put to it a pint of milk, and a little ſalt; fry them in 
lard or butter; grate ſugar over them, cut them in quarters, 
and ſerve them up. Raſuld, 166. | an 
5 2 * 
Fine Pancakes. 
To a pint of cream add the yolks of eight eggs, but ne 
whites, three ſpoonfuls of ſack, or orange flower- water, a 
Hittle ſugar, and a grated nutmeg; the butter and cream muſt 
be melted over the fire; mix all well together with three 


ſpoonfuls of flour; butter the frying-pan for the firſt, let them 
Fun as thin as you can in the pan, fry them quick, and ſend 


Rice Pancakes. 


Waſh and pick clean half a pound of rice, boil it till it is 
tender, and all the water boiled away; put it into a tin cullen- 
dar, cover it cloſe, and let it ſtand all night ; then break it very 
mall; take fourteen eggs, beat and ſtrain them, and put them 
to the rice, with a quart of cream, a nutmeg grated ; beat it 


Pancakes called a Quire of Paper. 
Take a pint of cream, fix eggs, three ſpoonfuls of fine 
little ſugar, half a nutmeg grated, and half a pound of melted 


n for the firſt pancake, Let them run as thin as poſſible. 
Vhen they are juſt coloured, they are enough; and fo do 


«Cream Pancakes. . 


two ounces of ſugar; rub your pan with lard, and fry them 
. N 11 
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as thin as you poſſibly can. Grate ſugar over them, and let | 
them be ſerved up hot. | | 


Pink-coloared Pancakes. 


Boil a large beet-root tender, and beat it ſine in a marble 
mortar, then add the 2 of four eggs, two ſpoonfuls of 
four, and three ſpoonfuls of cream ; ſweeten it to your taſte, 
and grate in half a nutmeg, and add a glaſs of brandy ; beat 
them all. together half an hour, fry them in butter, and gar- 
niſh them with green ſweetmeats, preſerved apricots, or green 
ſprigs of myrtle. It is a pretty corner diſh for either dinner or 
ſupper. Rafald, 167. 355 : 


Clary Pancakes. 


Take three eggs, three ſpoonfuls of fine flour, and a little 
ſalt, beat them well, and mix them well with a pint of milk; 
put lard into your pan; when it is hot, pour in your batter as 
thin as poſſible, then lay in ſome clary leaves, ' waſhed and 
dried, and pour a little more batter thin over them; fry them 
a fine brown, and ſerve them up. | | a 


I. 


Common Fritters. 


Get ſome large baking apples, pare them, and take out tze 
core; cut them in round ſlices, and dip them in batter made , Mp 
as follows: Take half a pint of ale, and two eggs, and beat 
them in as much flour as will make-it rather thicker than a 
common pudding, with nutmeg and ſugar to your taſte, Let - 
it ſtand three or four minutes to riſe. Having dipped your 
apple into this batter, fry them criſp, and ſerve them up 

with ſugar grated over them, and wine fauce in a boat, 
Farley, 226. | 1 ? 


% 


Strawberry Fritters. 


Make a batter with flour; a ſpoonful of oil, white ine, 

2 little raſped lemon-peel, and the whites af two or three 
eggs; make it pretty ſoft, juſt fit to drop with a ſpogn, Mix 
ſome large ftrawberries with it, and drop them with a ſpoon, 
the bigneſs of a nutmeg, into the hot fritter. When of a 
good colour, take them out, and drain them on a fieve ; when 

| ESE by: ready 
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34 Pancakes and Fritters. 
ready to ſerve, ſtrew ſugar over, or glaze them. Dalyn- 
ple, 389. i | Fs 


Plain Fritters. 


© Grate the crumb of a penny-loaf, and put it into a pint of 

milk; mix it very ſmooth 5 when cold, add the yolks of five 

eggs, three ounces of ſifted ſugar, and ſome grated nutmeg ; 

3 fry them in hogs'-lard ; pour melted butter, wine, and ſugar, 
2 into the diſh. Currants may be added, as an improye- ä 
ment. 8 | | | 

Tanſey * 

Pour a pint of boiling milk on the crumb of a penny-loaf, 

Jet it ſtand an hour, and then put as much juice of tanſey 

to it as will give it a flavour; (too much will make it bitter) 

then, with the juice of ſpinach, make it a pretty green. Put 

to it a ſpoonful of Ratafia-water, or brandy, ſweeten it to 

Four taſte, grate the rind of half a lemon, beat the yolks of 

four eggs, mix them all together; put them in a toſſing- pan, 

with a quarter of a pound of butter; ſtir it over a ſlow fire, 

till it is quite thick; take it off, and let it ſtand two or three 

hours; then drop them into a pan full of boiling lard, a ſpoon- 

ful is enough for a fritter; ſerve them up with ſlices of orange 
round them, grate ſugar over them, and ſerye wine-ſauce in 

a boat. Roffald, 163. | | : 


Currant Fritters, 5 


' Take half a pint of ale that is not bitter, ſtir a ſufficient 
quantity of flour in it to make it pretty thick; add a few cur- 
rants; beat this up quick, have the lard boiling, throw in a 
large ſpoonful at a time, * 55 | | 


TY Royal Fritters. 


Put a quart of new milk into a ſauce-pan, and, as the milk 
- boils up, pour in a glaſs of ſack. Let it boi] up, then take 
it off, and let it ſtand five or fix minutes; then ſkim off all 
the curd and put it into a baſon; beat it up well with fix 
eggs, ſeaſon it with nutmeg; then beat it with a whiſk oy 
e 1 "= | ; SD Sy 4 our 
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garniſh, | Farley, | 228. 


Pancakes and Fritters, 975 
four to make it as thick as batter uſually is, put a 
ſugar, and fry them quick. Glaſſe, 162. 


; Apple Fritters, 

Pare, core, and ſlice ſome ſmall apples; make a batter with 
three eggs, a little grated ginger, and almoſt a pint of cream; 
add a glaſs of brandy, a little ſalt, and flour enough to make 
it thick; put in the apples, fiy them in lard. Maſon, 382. 


Haſty Fritters. 


Heat ſome butter in a ſtew-pan, Stir a little flour by de- 
grees into half a pint of ale 3 put in a few currants, or chop- 
ped apples; beat them up quick, and drop a large ſpoonful 
at a time all over the pan. Take care to prevent their ſticx- 
ing together, turn them with an egg-ſlice ; and, when they 
are of a fine brown, lay them on a diſh, and throw ſame 


ſugar over them. Vou may cut an orange into quarters far 


| Water Fritters, 7. 
For theſe fritters, the batter muſt be very thick. Take 
five or ſix ſpoonfuls of flour, a little ſalt, a quart of water, 
the yolks and whites of eight eggs well beat, with a little 
brandy ; ſtrain them through a hair ſieve, and mix them with 
the other ingredients. The longer they are made before they 
are fried, the better. Juſt before they are fried, melt half a 
pound of butter, and beat it well in. The beſt thing to fry 


| them in is lard. Jaſon, 381. Raffald, 16% 


1 Fine Fritters. | 
Take fome very fine flour, and dry it well before the fire. 


Mix it with a quart of milk, but be careful not to make it too 


thick; put to it fix or eight eggs, a little ſalt, nutmeg, mace, - 
and a quarter of a pint of ſack," or ale, or a glaſs of brandy. 


Beat them well together, then make them pretty thick with 
pippins, and try them dry. | | 5 
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| Apple Fraze. 


Having cut your apples in thin ſlioes, fry them of a fine 
light brown ; take them up and Jay them to drain, keep them 
as whole as you can, and either pare them or not, as you think 

roper; then make a batter as follows: Take five eggs, 
leaving out two whites, beat them up with cream and flour, 
and a ſitele ſack ; make it the thickneſs of a pancake-batter, 
pour in a little melted butter, nutmeg, and a little ſugar, 
Let dur batter be hot, and drop in your fritters, and on every 
one lay a ſlice of apple, and then more batter on them, Fr 
them of a fine light brown; take them up, and ſtrew ſome 
double-refined ſugar all over them. Classe, 164. | 


h Almond Fraze, „ 
Hlanch and beat half a pound of ** almonds, about x 
dozen bitter; put to them a pint of cream, eight yolks and 
four whites of eggs, and a little — bread, Fry them, ay 
_ in good lard; and, when done, grate ſugar over 
em, 8 e 5 
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General Obſervations on Pickling, 


Tt E knowledge of pickling is very eſſential in a family, - 
4 but it is to be lamented that the health of individuals is 
often endangered, merely to gratify the age. Things known 
to be pernicious, are frequently made uſe of, in order to 
cure a brighter colour to the article meant to be pickled; If 
is indeed a'common practice to make uſe of braſs utenſils, that 
the verdigriſe extracted from it may give an additional tint 
to all pickles intended to be green; not conſidering that they 
gre communicating an abſolute poiſon to that which they are 
preparing for their food. Such inconſiderate proceedings, it 
is hoped, will hereafter be avoided, eſpecially as there 1 ns 
necelſſity for —_— recourſe to ſuch pernicious means, whem 
theſe articles will become equally green, by keeping them uf 
a proper heat upon the hearth, without the help of braſs or 
verdigriſe of any kind, It is therefore highly proper to be 
very particular in keeping the pickles from ſuch things, and 
follow ſtrictly the directions of your teceipts, given with re- 
ſpe& to all kinds of pickles, which are — only by pour- 
ing your yinegar hot upon them, and it will keep them a 
ary [Log Stone jars are the moſt proper for all ſorts of 
pickles, for though they are expenſive in the firſt purchaſe, 
yet they will, in the end, be found much cheaper than earthen 
veſſels, through which, it has been found by experience, ſalt 


t 
and vinegar will penetrate, eſpecially when put in hot. Be 
careful never to put your fingers in. to take the pielles out, 
as it will ſoon ſpoil them, but always make. uſe. of a \(peoy 

ppon thoſe occaſions, = 3 e 


58 0 Picking 


| To pickle Cucumbers. 
Let your eucumbers be as free from ſpots as poſſible, and 


take the ſmalleſt you can get. Put them into ſtrong ſalt and 
water for nine or ten days, or till they become yellow; 


and ſtir them at leaſt twice a day, or they will grow ſoft. 
Should they become perfectly yellow, pour the water from 
them, and cover them with plenty of vine- leaves. Set your 


water over the fire, and when it boils, pour it upon them, 


and ſet them upon the hearth to keep warm. When the wa- 
ter is almoſt cold, make it boiling hot again, and pour it 
upon them. Proceed in this manner till you perceive theß 


are of a fine green, which they will be in four or five times. 


Be careful to keep them well covered with vine- leaves, with 


a cloth and diſh over the top, to keep in the fteam, which 
will help to green them the ſooner. When they are greened, 


put them in a hair ſieve to drain, and then make the follow- 
ing pickle for them: — To every two quarts of white- wine 
vinegar, put half an ounce of mace, ten or twelve cloves, an 


ounce of ginger cut into ſlices, an ounce of black pepper, 


and a handful of ſalt. Boil them all together for five mi- 
Nutes, pour it hot upon your pickles, and tie them down with 
a bladder for uſe. You may pickle them with ale, ale-vine- 

or diſtilled vinegar; and you may add three or four cloves 
of garlic or ſhallots. Rafald, 342. Farley, 230. 5 
Another way, 


4. 


Let your cucumbers be freſh eathered, and always gather 
them on a dry day. Put them into a jar or pitcher with a 
narrow top. Put to them a few white muſtard ſeeds, a head 


of garlic, and a few blades of mace, half an ounce of black 


— 


* 


pepper, half an ounce of long pepper, and put a handful of 
ſalt to your vinegar; pour it upon yout cucumbers boiling 


hot, ſet them by the fire, and keep them warm for three days, 


and boil your allegar once every day, and keep them cloſe 
covered till they are of a good green, Tie them down with 
a leather, and keep them for uſe. 8 


eee, 


To pickle Cucumbers in ſlices. 


Take ſome large cucumbers before they are too ripe, flice 
them of the thickneſs of crown pieces in a pewter diſh ; to 
every twelve cucumbers, ſlice two large onions thin, and ſo 
om till you have filled your diſh, with a handful of ſalt be- 
tween every row; then cover them with another pewter diſh, 
and let them ſtand twenty-four hours; then put them into a 
cullendar, and let them drain very well. Put them in a jar, 
cover them over with white-wine vinegar, and let them ſtand 
four hours; pour the vinegar from them into a copper ſauces - 
pan, and boil it with a little ſalt; put to the cucumbers a 
little mace, a little whole pepper, a large race of ginge 
ſliced, and then pour the boiling vinegar on. Cover them 
cloſe, and when they are cold, tie them down. They will 
be fit to eat in two or three days. Glaſſe, 270. 


„ pickle Mangoes. 


Take either melons, or very large cucumbers, pour over 
them ſalt and water boiling hot; the next da dry them, 
Cut a piece out of the fide, ſcrape out the — very clean, 
fill them with garlic, ſcraped horſe-radiſh, and muſtard-feedy _ -- 
put in the piece, and tie it cloſe, then pour over them-boik 
ing hot vinegar. In two or three days, boil up the vinegar, 
with pepper, cloves, and ginger ; throw in the mangoes, boil 
them up quick for a few minutes, and put them into a jar; 
cover them cloſe. The melons ſhould be ſmall, the eucum- 
bers large, If they are not green enough boil the vinegar - 
again, Maſon, 347 | I 


Cueumbers uſed for this purpoſe muſt be of the largeſt ſort, 
and taken from the vines before they are too ripe, or yellow 
at the ends, Cut a piece out of the ſide, and take out the 
ſeeds with an apple ſcraper or a tea-ſpoon. Then put them 
Into very ſtrong ſalt and water for eight or nine days, or till 
they are very yellow. Stir them well two or three times each 
day, and put them into a pan, with a large quantity of vine- 
leaves both over and under them. Beat a little roach-allum 
very fine, and put it into the ſalt and water they came out 

| NE | L 
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| + of. Pour it on your cucumbers, and ſet it upon a very flow 
tre for four or five hours, till they are pretty green. Then 
take them out, and drain them in a hair ſieve, and when they 

are cold, put to them a little horſe- radiſh, then muſtard- feed, 

two or three heads of garlic, a few pepper-corns, a few green 
cucumbers ſliced in ſmall pieces, then horſe-radiſh, and the 

fame as before - mentioned, till you have filled them. - Then 

take the piece you cut out, and {ew it on with a large needle 

and thread, and do all the reſt in the ſame manner. Have 

F- ready the following pickle :—To every gallon of allegar, put 
A an ounce of mace, the ſame of cloves, two ounces of ſliced 
Singer, the ſame of long pepper, Jamaica pepper, and black 
pepper; three ounces of muftard-ſeed tied up in a bag, four 
zunces of garlic, and a ſtick of horſe-radiſh cut in lices; 
Boil them five minutes in the allegar, then pour it upon your 


: d E 


pickles, tie them doun, and keep them for uſe, Farley, 240, 


To pickle Onions. 


Take fome {mall onions, peel them, and put them into 
dalt and water; ſhift them once a day for three days, then ſet 
them over the fire in milk and water till ready to boil; dry 
them, pour over them the following pickle when boiled, and 
<old:—Double-diftilled vinegar, ſalt, mace, and one or two 
Days leaves; they will not look white with any other vinegar, 
— Take a ſufficient number of the ſmalleſt onions you can 
get, and put them into ſalt and water for nine days, oblerv- 
ing to change the water every day. Then put them into jars, 
+: > and pour freſh boiling ſalt and water over them. Let them 
tand cloſe covered till they are cold, then make ſome more 
alt and water, and pour it boiling hot upon them, When 
It is cold, put your onions into a hair ſieve to drain, then put 
ttutem into wide-mouthed bottles, and fill them up with diſtilled 
-pinegar. Put into every bottle a flice or two of ginger * 
EE - Slade of mace, and a large tea ſpoonful of eating oil, which 
will keep the onions white. If you like the taſte of ,bay-leaf, 
pou may put one or two into every bottle, and as much bay- 
falt as will lie on a fx-pence. Cork them well up. Fariy, 
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Of Picking 4 
Ho Another way. 
The ſmaller your onions are the better they look; kale g 


them when they are dry enough to lay up for winter, put them 
into a pot, and cover them with fpring water, with a handful 
of white ſalt; let them boil up, then ſtrain them off, and 
take three coats off; put them on a cloth, and let two people 
take hold of it, one at each end, and rub them backward and 
forward till they are very dry; then put them in your bottles, 
with ſome blades of mace and. cloves, and a nutmeg. cut in 
pieces; have ſome double-diſtilled white-wine vinegar, boil 
it up with a little ſalt; let it be cold, and put it over the 
onions ; cork them cloſe, and tie a bladder and leather over 


. 


It. | "] | 
PP 'To pickle Malunts black. e 
Your walnuts ſhould be gathered when the ſun is hot upon 5 


"I 


| them, and always before the ſhell is hard, which may be 5 
eaſily known by running a pin into them; then put them inn 


to a ſtrong ſalt and water for nine days; ſtir them twice. E 
day, and change the ſalt and water every three days; then 
put them in a hair ſieve, and let them ſtand in the air till they g. 
turn black; then put them into ſtrong ſtone jars,” and port 
boiling allegar over them; cover them up, and let them ftland —_* 
till they are cold, then boil the allegar three times more, and 
let it ſtand til it is cold between every time; tie them do wbn 
with paper, and a bladder over them, and let them ſtand two 
months; then take them out of the allegar, and make a — 
pickle for them. To every two quarts of allegar, put half aan 
ounce of mace, half an ounce of cloyes, one ounce of black - = 
pepper, the ſame of Jamaica pepper, ginger, and long pe- 
per, and two ounces. of common ſalt ; boil it ten minutes 


And pour it hot upon your walnuts, and tie them down with, © 


a bladder, and paper over it. Raſalu, 3. 
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© Take large full-grown note, but before they are had, and % f 


hy them in (alt and water; let them lie two days, then hiſt i 
them into freſh water; let them lie tuo days longer, et i 
ift them again, and let them lie three jn your pickling e. 1 
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When the jar is half, fu 5 put in a large onion ſtuck with 5 
cloves. To a hundred walnuts, put in half a pint of muſ- 
tard - ſeed, a quarter of in ounce of mace, half an ounce of 


black pepper, half an ounce of all-fpice, fix 'bay-leaves, and 


a ſtick of horſe-radiſh ; then fill your jar, and pour boiling 


vinegar over them. Cover them with a plate, and when they 


are cold, tie them down with a bladder and leather, and they 


will be fit to eat in two or three months. The next year, 
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the jar with the pickle as above. Glaſſe, 270. 


if any remains, boil up your liquor again, and ſkim it; when 
cold, pour it over your walnuts. This is by much the beſt 
pickle for uſe, therefore. you may add more vinegar to it ; what 
quantity you pleaſe,” If you pickle a great many walnuts, and 
eat them faſt, make your pickle for a hundred or two, the 


' reſt keep in ſtrong brine-of ſalt and water, boiled till it will 


bear an egg; and as your pot empties, fill them up with thoſe 
in the ſalt and water. Take care that they are covered with. 
pickle. on RAR A Re Ee, Es 

In the ſame manner you may do a ſmaller quantity; but, if 
vou can get rape-vinegar, uſe that inſtead of falt and water, 
Do them thus :—put your nuts into the * intend to 


pickle them in, throw in a good handful of ſalt, and fill the 
pot with rape-vinegar. Cover it cloſe, and let them ſtand a 


fortnight; then pour them out of the pot, wipe it clean, and 
Juſt rub the nuts with a coarſe cloth, and then put them in 


* 


"wo pickle Walnuts green. 9 


Take the largeſt double or French walnuts, before the 
| Jhells are hard, pare them very thin, and put them into a tub 


of ſpring water as they are pared ; put to them, if there are 


two or three hundred nuts, a pound of bay-ſalt ; leave them 
in the water twenty-four hours, then put them into a ſtone 


Jar, a layer of vine-leaves and a layer of walnuts ; fill it up 
with cold vinegar, and when they have ſtood all night, pour 


the vinegar from them into a copper, with a good quantity of 
bay- ſalt; ſet it upon the fire, and let it boil, then pour it hot 


on the nuts; tie them over with a woollen cloth, and let 


them ſtand a week; then pour that pickle from them, rub 


the nuts clean with a piece of flannel, and put them again 


8 = eb into the jar, with vine-leaves, as. before-mentioned 3 ball 
- "freſh vinegar ; to every gallon of 'vinegar, four or five pieces 
ef ginger, a quarter of an ounce of cloves, à nutmeg {liced, 
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- quarter of an ounce of mace, and the ſame quantity of whole 
black pepper; pour the vinegar boiling hot upon the walnuts, 
and cover them with a woollen cloth; let it ſtand four or five 
days, and repeat the ſame four or five times. When the vi- 
negar is cold, put in half a pint of muſtard-ſeed, a ſtick of 
horſe-radiſh ſliced; tie them down with a bladder, and then 
with leather; they will be fit to eat in three weeks. If they 
are intended to be kept, the vinegar muſt not be boiled, but 
then they will not be ready under fix months. Maſon, 346. 


„ P pill French Beans, | 


Pour a boiling-hot wine over your French beans, and cover 
them cloſe ; the next day drain them and dry them; then 
pour over them a boiling-hot pickle of white-wine vinegar, 
R pepper, black pepper, a little mace, and ginger, 
epeat this for two or three days, or till the French beans 


To pickle Red Cabbage. 


Slice your cabbage croſs-ways, put it on an eathen diſh, 
and ſprinkle a handful of ſalt over it. Cover it with another 
diſh, and let it ſtand twenty-four hours; then put it into a cul- 
lendar to drain, and lay it in your jar, Take white-wine vi- 
negar enough to cover it, a little cloves, mace, and all-ſpice, 

Put them in whole, with a little cochineal bruiſed fine. Then 

boll it up, and pour it either hot; or cold on your cabbage. 

Cover it cloſe with a cloth till it is cold, if you pour on the 

pickle hot, and then tie it up cloſe, as you do other pickles, 
_ Glaſſe, 276. Farley, 246. FFV 
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. 
lome cold ale-allegar, and put to it two or three blades of 
mace, and a few white pepper-corns ; make it pretty ſtrong 
with ſalt, and put your cabbage into the allegar as you cut -M 
it; tie it cloſe down with a bladder, and a paper over tllat. 
Inz day or two it will be fit for uſmme. 
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qs Picking. 


1 Po pickle Muſhrooms, © 


Take the ſmalleſt muſhrooms you can get, 4nd put them 
into ſpring water, then rub them with a piece of new flannel 
 SJipped in ſalt, and put them into cold ſpring water as you do 
'* them to keep their colour; then put them into a ſauce-pan, 
throw a handful of ſalt over them, cover them cloſe, and ſet 
them oyer the fire four or five minutes; or till you ſee they 
== are thoroughly hot, and the liquor is drawn out of them; 
then lay them between two clean cloths till they are cold, 
then put them into glaſs bottles, and fill them up with diſ- 
tilled vinegar z put a blade or two of mace, and a tea-ſpoon- 
ful of good oil in every bottle; cork them up cloſe, and ſet 
them. in a cool place. „ 8 
Ik you have not any diſtilled vinegar, you may uſe white- 
wine vinegar, or even allegar, but it muſt be hoiled with a 
little mace, ſalt, and a few ſlices of ginger ; it muſt be cold 
before you pour it on your muſhrooms, If your vinegar, or 
allegar, is too ſharp, it will make your muſhrooms ſoft; nei- 
ther will they keep fo long, or appear ſo white. Raffald, 355, 


545 o pickle Cauliflowers. 


+  _ - Fake the largeſt and cloſeſt you can get; pull them into 
m fprigs, put them in an earthen diſh, and ſprinkle ſalt over 
them. Let them ſtand twenty- four hours to draw out all the 
water, then put them in a jar, and pour ſalt and water boil- 
ing over them; cover them eloſe, and let them ſtand till the 
next day ; then take them aut, and lay them on a coarſe cloth 

to drain; put them into glaſs jars, and put in a nutmeg ſliced, 

and two or three blades of mace in each jar. Cover them 
with diſtilled vinegar, and tie them down with a bladder, and 
over that a leather. They will be fit for uſe in a month. 
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1 e the following receipt, given by Mrs. Rapuls, p. 
= 253, is ſimilar, in many. reſpects, to the article next. above, 
Pet as there ate ſome conſiderable alterations, the reader will 

excuſe our inſerting it :—Take the cloſeſt and whiteſt cauli- 
flowers you can get, and pull them in branches, and _ 
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them on an earthen diſh, and lay ſalt all over them; let them 

ſtand for three days to bring out all the water, then put them - 

in earthen jars, and pour boiling ſalt and water upon them, 
and let them ſtand all night; then drain them on a hair ſieve, 

and put them into glaſs jars, and fill up your jars with diſ- . 
tilled vinegar, and tie them cloſe down with leather, 1 


P picble Capers, + 


| Theſe are the flower-buds of a ſmall ſhrub, preſerved in 
pickle. The tree which bears capers is called the caper-ſhrub, ' 
or buſh, It is common in the Weſtern part of Europe. We 
have them in fome gardens, but Toulon is the principal place 

for capers: We have ſome from Lyons, but they are flatter, 

and leſs firm; and ſome come from Majorca, but they are 

ſalt and diſagreeable. The fineſt flayoured are from Toulon. 
They gather the buds from the bloſſoms before they are open, 
then ſpread them upon a floor in the room, where no ſun en= 3 
| ters, and there let them lie till they begin to wither ; they then © 4 
| throw them into a tub of ſharp vinegar, and, after three days 3 
they add a quantity of bay ſalt, When this is diſſolved,” they ng 
are fit for packing for ſale, and are ſent to all parts of Eu- © 
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A be fineſt capers are thoſe of a moderate fize, firm, ang 

1 cloſe, and ſuch as have the pickle highly flavoured ; thoſe 
which are foft, flabby, and half open, are of little value, 

WWW 


N N 5 To pickle Samphire, 


Take the ſamphire that is green, put it into a clean pan, 
and throw over it two or three handfuls of ſalt; then cover 
it with ſpring water. Let it lie twenty-four hours, then put 
it into a clean fauce-pan, throw in a handful: of ſalt, and 
cover it with good vinegar. Cover the pan cloſe, and ſet it 
over a flow fire. Let it ſtand till it is juſt green and criſp, 
and then take it off at that moment; for if it ſhould remain 
till it is ſoft, it will be ſpoiled. Put it in your pickling-pot, 
and cover it cloſe, - As ſoon as it is cold, tie it down with a 
bladder and leather, and keep it for uſe. Or you may keep it 
all the year in a very ſtrong brine of ſalt and water, and throw 
it into vinegar juſt before you uſe it. Glaſſe, 278. Maſon, . 
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_ |] / Pickling. 


To pickle Beat Roots. 


Beet- roots, which are a pretty garniſh for made diſhes, are 
thus pickled :—Boil them tender, peel them, and, if agree- 
able, cut them into ſhapes ; pour over them a hot pickle of 
white-wine vinegar, a little pepper, ginger, and horſe-radiſh 

liced. | . Ob 


To pickle Barberries. 


Let your barberries be gathered before they are too ripe; 
take care to pick out the leaves and dead ſtalks, and then put 
them into jars, with a large quantity of ſtrong ſalt and wa- 
ter, and tie them down with a bladder. 5 

N. B. When you ſee a ſcum over your barberries, put them 
| Into freſh ſalt and water; they require no vinegar, their own 


Marpneſs being ſufficient to keep them. 
20 pickle Codlings. 


Sather your codlings when they are about the ſize of a large 

French walnut, put a quantity of vine- leaves in the bottom 

of a brafs pan, then put in your codlings; cover them well 

with vine-leaves, and ſet them over a very flow fire till you 

can peel the ſkins off; then take them carefully up in a hair 

| fieve, and peel them with a pen-knife, and put them into the 
ſauce-pan again, with the vine-leaves and water as before; 

cover them cloſe, and ſet them over a ſlow fire till they are a 

| fine green; then drain them through a hair ſieve, and when 
they are cold, put them into diſtilled vinegar ;- pour a little 
meat-oil on the top, and tie them down with a bladder, Raf- 


} 


Indian Pickle, or Peccadills. 5 


Quarter a white cabbage and cauliflower; take alſo cu- 
cumbers, melons, apples, French beans, plums, all or any 
of theſe; lay them on a hair ſieve, ſtrew over a large handful. 
oerl ſalt, ſet them in the ſun for three or four days, or till very 
_ dry. Put them into a ſtone jar with the following pickle :— 
Put a pound of race ginger into ſalt and water, the next day 
ſcrape and lice it, ſalt it, and dry it in the ſun ; flice, oh, 
* b, | | J an 


and dry a pound of garlic; put theſe into a gallon of vinegar, 
with two ounces of long pepper, half an ounce of turmeric, 
and four ounces of muſtard-ſeed bruiſed ; ſtop the pickle cloſe, 
then prepare the cabbage, &. If the fruit is put in, it muſt 


5 * 


be green. | 1 ts 
N. B. The jar need not ever be emptied, but put in the 

things as they come into ſeaſon, adding freſh vinegar, Ma- 

NS e 

To pickle Artichoke-bottoms. 


Take ſome artichokes, and boil them till you can pull the 
eaves off; then take off the chokes, and cut them from the 
ſtalk ; take great care that you do not let the knife touch the 
top; throw them into ſalt and water for an hour, then take 
them out, and lay them on a cloth to drain; then put them 
into large wide-mouthed glaſſes, put a little mace and ſliced 
nutmeg between; fill them either with diſtilled vinegar, or 
ſugar, vinegar, and ſpring water ; cover them with mutton fat 
fried, and tie them down with a bladder and le#ther. 
To pickle Naſturtium Buds. 

After the bloſſoms are gone off, gather the little knobs, 
ind put them into cold ſalt and water; ſhift them once a day 
for three ſucceſſive days, then make a cold pickle of white- 


wine vinegar, a little white wine ſhallot, pepper, cloves, 
mace, nutmeg quaxtered, and horſe · radiſn. Put in the buds, 
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General Obſervations on Potting. 


LL potted articles ſhould be well covered with butter be- 
++ fore they are ſent to the oven; it is alſo very neceſſary 
to tie them over with ſtrong paper, and to bake them well. 
When your meat is taken . from the oven, pick out all the 
ſkins quite clean, and drain the meat from the. gravy, other- 
| wiſe the ſkins will appear as blemiſhes, and the gravy will 
ſoon turn it ſour. Let your ſeaſoning be well beat | + (any 
ut in your meat, and put it in by degrees as you are beating. 
. Preſs your meat well when you put it in your pots, and let it 

be quite cold before the clarified butter is poured over it. 


To pot Beef. in 


Take half a pound of brown ſugar, and an ounce of ſalt- 
petre, and rub it into twelve pounds of beef. Let it lie twen- 
- ty-four hours; then waſh it clean, and dry it well with a 

cloth. Seaſon it to your taſte with pepper, ſalt, and mace, 
and cut it into five or fix pieces. Put it into an earthen pot, 
with a pound of butter in lumps upon it, ſet it in a hot oven, 
and let it ſtand there three hours, then take it out, cut out 
the hard out-ſides, and beat it in a mortar. Add to it a 
little more pepper, ſalt, and mace. Then oil a pound of 
butter in the gravy and fat that came from your beef, and put 
it in as you find neceſſary; but beat the meat exceedingly fine. 
Then put it into your pots, preſs it cloſe down, pour clari- 
ed butter over it, and keep it in a dry place. Farley, 262. 


” 
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7 pot Beef like His. 


Cut the lean of a buttock of beef into pound pieces; for 
eight pounds of beef take four ounces of ſalt- petre, four ounces 
of petre-ſalt, a pint of white ſalt, and an ounce of ſal pru- 
nella; beat the ſalts all very fine, mix them well together, 
rub the ſalts into the beef; then let it lie four days, turn- 
ing it twice a day; then put it into a pan, cover it with 
pump water, and a little of its own brine; then. bake it 
in an oven with houſhold bread, till it is as tender as a 
chicken, then take it from the gravy, and bruiſe it abroad, 
and take out all the ſkin and ſinews; then pound it in a mar- 
ble mortar, and lay it in a broad diſh; mix in it an ounce of 
cloves and mace, three quarters of an ounce of pepper, and 
one nutmeg, all beat very fine. Mix it all very well with _ 
the meat, then clarify a little freſh butter, and mix with the | 
meat, to make it a little moiſt ; mix it very well together, 
preſs it down into pots very hard, ſet it at the oven's mouth 
Juſt to ſettle, and cover it two inches thick with clarifked 
butter, When cold, cover it with white paper. Claſſe, 266. 


| To Poi Veni ſon. | | | i 
If your veniſon ſhould happen to be ſtale, rub it with vi- 
negar, and let it lie one hour; then dry it clean with a cloth, 
and rub it all over with red wine; ſeaſon it with beaten mace, 
pepper, and ſalt; put it on an earthen diſh, and pour over it 
half a pint of red wine, and a pound of butter, and ſet it in 
the oven; if it be a ſhoulder, put a coarſe paſte over it, and 
bake it all night in a baker's oven. When it comes cut, 
ick it clean from the bones, and beat it in a marble mortar, 
with the fat fram your gravy. If you find it not ſeaſoned 
enough, add more ſeaſoning and clarified butter, and keep 
beating it till it is a fine paſte. Then preſs it hard down into 
your pots, and pour clarified butter over it; keep it in a drg 


To pot a Hare, 


Leet your hare en for ſome days, then cut it into piece, 
bake it, with a little beer at the bottom of the pan, and ſome 


Putter on the top; pick it from the bones and ſinews, and 


390 e Potiing. 

deat it with the butter from the top of the grayy, adding 
enough to make it very mellow ; add ſalt, pepper, and pounde 
cloves ; put it into pots, ſet it 'a few minutes in a ſlack oven, 


Li 


pour over clarified butter. Maſon, 302. 
4: 30 4 VVV „ 


CY 


Another way. 


Hang up your hare four or five days with the {kin on, then 
caſe it, and cut it in quarters ; put it in a pot, ſeaſon it with 
pper, ſalt, and mace; put a pound of butter over it, and 
ake it four hours. When it comes out, pick it. from the 
bones, and pound it in 2 mortar with the butter that comes 
off your gravy, and a little beaten cloves and mace, till it is 
fine and ſmooth, then put it cloſe down in potting pots, and 
put clarified butter over it; tie it oyer with white paper, 
P 3 


7 pot Ee. 


Take a large eel, ſkin it, cleanſe it, and waſh it yery 
clean; dry it in a cloth, and cut it into pieces as long as your 
| finger. Seaſon them with a little beaten mace and nutmeg, 
pepper, ſalt, and a little ſal prunellà beat fine; lay them in 
à pan, then pour as much good butter over them as will co- 
ver them, and clarified as above. They muſt be baked half 
an hour in a quick oven, if a ſlow oven longer, till they are 
enough, but of that you mult judge by the ſize of the eels, 
With a fork take them out, and Jay them on a coarſe cloth to 
drain. When they are quite cold, ſeaſon them again with 
the ſame ſeaſoning, and lay them in the pot cloſe ; then take 
off the butter they 'were baked in clear from the gravy of the 
fiſh, and ſet it in a diſh before the fire. When it is melted, 

pour the clear butter over the eels, and let them be covered 
with the butter. RT 
N. B. In the ſame manner you may pot what you pleaſe, 
You may bone your eels,' if you chuſe it, but then do not 

pug in any fa] prunella,  Glaſe, 237. Feu, ass. 


Tt 0 pot Chars, 


Cleanſe you chars, and cut off the heads, tails, and fins ; 
. in rows in a long baking pan, and cover them with 
butter; when. they are enough, take them out with a fork, 

and lay them on a coarſe cloth to drain, When they are quit 
2 ; 7 


cold, 
1 
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cold, ſeaſon them well, and lay them cloſe in the pot; then 
take off the butter they were baked in clear from the gravy of 
the fiſh, and ſer it in a diſh before the fire. When it is 
melted, pour the clarified butter over the char, and let them 


be covered with it. 5 
„„ RA 

A Take part of a knuckle or fillet of veal that has been ſtewyed, 
or bake it on purpoſe for potting ; beat it to a paſte with but- 


ter, ſalt, white pepper, and mace pounded ;: preſs it down in 
pots, and pour over it clarified butter, ae 


Another way. 


Taake a fillet of veal, cut it into three or four pieces, ſea- 
ſon it with pepper, ſalt, and a little mace; put it into pots 
with half a pound of butter; tie a paper over it, ſet it in a 
hot oven, and bake it three hours. When you take it out, 
cut off all the outſides, then put the veal into a marble mor- 
tar, and beat it with the fat from your gravy; then oil a 

ag of freſh butter, and put it in, a little at a time, and 
keep beating it till you ſee it is like a fine paſte; then put it 
cloſe down into your potting-pots, put a paper upon it, and 
ſet on a weight to preſs it hard. When your veal is cold and 
ſtiff, pour over it clarified butter, the thickneſs of- a crown 


piece, and tie it down. Raffald, 290, 


To pot Salmon, | 


Scale, waſh, and dry a ſalmon that is quite freſh ; lit it 
up the back, and take out the bone; mix ſome grated nut- 
meg, mace, pepper, and ſalt, and ſtrew over the fiſh; let it 
lie for two or three hours, then lay it in a large pot, and put 
to it half a pound of butter; put it in an oven, and let it 
bake an hour. When it is done, lay it on ſomething flat, 
that the oil may run from it; then cut it to the ſize of the 
pots it is to be put in, lay the pieces in layers till the pots 
are filled, with the ſkin uppermoſt ; put a board over it, and 
lay on a weight to preſs it till cold; then take the board and 


weight off, and pour over it clarified butter. It may be ſent 


de table in pieces, or cut in flices. Maſon, 216. | 
„ Fo * 
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1 br e To pot Logen | 


Rob 2 neatꝰs e With an ounce of ſalt-petre, and a 
quarter of a pound of brown ſugar; let it lie two days, and 
then boil it till it is quite tender; then take; off the {kin and 
fide-bits, cut the tongue into very thin flices, and beat it in 
a marble mortar, with a pound of clarified butter, pepper, 
alt, and mace to your taſte. Beat the whole very fine, then 
Pate it cloſe down into ſmall 5 and pour A 


utter oyer em. 


1 0 pot Leeb 


Skin them, cleanſe them with ſalt, and then wipe ths 
. dry; beat ſome black pepper, mace, and cloves ; mix them 
12 ſalt, and ſeaſon them. Lay them in a pan, and cover 
them with clarified butter. Bake them an hour. In other 
reſpects, manage them as above directed for eels, and one 
will be enough for a pot. You muſt ſeaſon them well; let 
, butter be good, and * will keep 2 long time. 
laſſe 237. : | 


E pot e 


© your pigeons very high with pepper. _—_ ſalt, 10 
them into a pot with butter in lumps; bake them, and pour 

. off the fat and gravy. When it is cold, take the butter from 
the top, put more to it; clarify it, pour it over the pigeons, 
put ſingly into a pot, with a little more n added to 


| - them, 


f Aube way, | 


Pick ard draw your pigeons, cut off the pinions, waſh 7M 
clean, and put them into a ſieve to drain. Then dry them 
with a cloth, and ſeaſon them with pepper and ſalt, Roll a 
Jump of butter in chopped parſley, and put it into the pi- 
geons. Sew up the vent, then put them into a pot with but- 

- ter over them; tie them down, and ſet them in a moderately- 
heated oven. When they are taken out, put them into pot- 
ting pots, and cover them well with clarified butter... * 


Ta. | 


fun. 88 


255 0 pot Woodcocks ond Snipes, 
bor them as you do pigeons. . 2 


To pot Moor Game. 


pick and draw them, wipe them clean, "and let them be 

| — ſeaſoned with pepper, ſalt, and mace; put one leg through 

the other, roaſt them till they are enough, and when cold, 

put them into potting-pots, pour clarified butter over them, 
Ife n in a Ig car | | 
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= General Obſervations on Collaring, 
N collaring any kind of meat, &c. care is required in rolling 
it up properly, and binding it cloſe. Always boil it till it 
is thoroughly done; and, when it is quite cold, put it into 
the pickle with the binding on. Take it off, howeyer, the 
next day, and it will leaye the ſkin clear. If you make freſh 
| Pickle often, your meat will continue good much longer. 


- To Collar a Breaſt of Veal. 


Bone your veal, and heat it a little, then rub it over with 
the yolk of an egg; ftrew over it a little beaten mace, nut- 
. meg, pepper, and ſalt, a large handful of parſley, chopped 
1 mall, with a few ſprigs of ſweet. marjoram, a little lemon- 
peel cut extremely fine, one anchovy, waſhed, boned, and 
Chopped very ſmall, and mixed with a few bread crumbs; 
then roll it up very tight, bind it hard with a fillet, and wrap 
it in a clean cloth; then boil it two hours and a half in ſoft 
water; when it is enough, hang it up by one end, and make 
a pickle for it. To one pint of ſalt and water, put half a 
Pint of vinegar ; when you ſend it to table, cut a flice off 

dne end. Garniſh with pickles and parſley, Raffala, 300. 


Another way. 


Take a breaſt of veal, pick off all the fat and meat from 
the bones; beat up the yolks of two eggs, and rub it over 
with a feather, Take ſome crumbs of bread, a little grated 

nutmeg, ſome beaten mace, a little pepper and ſalt, with a 
few ſweet herbs, and a little lemon-peel, cut ſmall, and 
ſtrew over it; put a thick ſkewer into it to keep it together; 
roll it up tight, and bind it very cloſe with twine; roll a _ 
. Pb + 5 | 453 > TM 7 ca 
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ul over it, and roaſt it an hour and a quarter, Before it is. 
taken up, take off the caul; ſprinkle ſome ſalt over it, and 
baſte it with butter; let the fire be briſk, and the veal of a 
fine brown; when. it-is taken up, cut it in three or four ſlices, 
lay it in the diſh ; boil. the ſweet-bread, cut it in ſlices, and 
lay round it. Some like it larded. Pour over it white ſaucę, 
which muſt be made as follows: A pint of good veal gravy, 
half an anchovy, and a tea-ſpoonful of muſhroom-powder z 
let it bojl up, then put in half a pint of cream, and the yolks 
of two eggs well beat; juſt tir it over the fire, but do not let 
it boil, as it would make the cream curdle; put in ſome 
pickled muſhrooms juſt before it is ſent to table, Maſon, 143, 


8515 Collar Beef. 1 


Take a piece of thin flank of beef, and bone jt, cut the ſkin 
off, and ſalt it with two ounces of ſalt- petre, two ounces of 
fal- prunella, the ſame quantity of bay-ſalt, half a pound of 
coarſe ſugar, and two pounds of white ſalt. Beat the hard 
ſalts fine, and mix all together, Turn it every day, and rub 
it wel] with the brine far eight days. Then take it out of 
the pickle, waſh it, and wipe it dry. Take a quarter of an 
ounce of cloves, a quarter of an ounce of mace, twelve corns 
 ofall-ſpice, and a nutmeg beat very fine, with a ſpoonful of 
| beaten pepper, a large quantity of chopped parſley, and.ſomg 
ſweet herbs chopped fine. Sprinkle it on the beef, and roll 
it up very tight; put a coarſe cloth round it, and tie it very 

tight with beggar's tape. Boil it in a large copper of water; 
and if it is a large collar, it will take fix hours boiling, bu 

a ſmall one will be done in five. Take it out, and put it in 
a preſs till it is gd; but if you have no preſs, put it betwen 
two boards, anda large weight upon it till it is cold. Then 
take it out of the cloth, and cut it into ſlices, Garniſh with .. 


+ * 


_ Jaw parſley. Glaſſe, 202. Farley, 254. 


To Collar fat Ribs of Beef 


Bone your beef, lay it flat upon a table, and beat it half an 
hour with a wooden mallet till it is quite ſoft ; then rub: it 
with fix ounces of brown ſugar, a quarter of a pound of com- 
mon ſalt and one ounce of ſalt-petre beat fine, then let it lie ten 
days, turning it onee every day; then take it out, and, put 
if in Warm water for eight or ten hours; then Jay it 4 5 


#, 
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a table, with the outward ſkin down, and cut it in rows, and 
a-croſs, about the breadth of your finger; but be careful nor 
to cut the outſide ſkin ; then fill one nick with chopped par- 
ſley, the ſecond with fat pork, the third with crumbs of bread, 
mace, nutmeg, pepper and ſalt, then parſley again, and fo on 
till you have filled all your nicks; then roll it up tight, and 
bind it round with coarſe broad tape; wrap it in a cloth, and 
boil it four or five hours; then take it up, and hang it up by 
dne end of the ſtring to keep it round; ſave the liquor it was 
- boiled in, the next day ſkinz it, and add to it half as much 
allegar as you have liquor, a little more mace, long pepper, 
and ſalt; then put in your beef and keep it for uſe. N. B. When 
you ſend it to table, cut a little off at each end, and it will be 
in diamonds of different colours, and look very pretty; ſet it 
upon a diſh as you do brawn, If you make a freſh pickle 
every week it will keep a long time. Rafald, 303. 


70 Collarg Calf"s Had. 


Get a calf's head with the ſkin on, ſcald off the hair, par- 
boil the head, and bone it; the fore - part muſt be lit; boil 
the tongue, peel it, and cut that and the palate into thin 
Alices, put them and the eyes into the middle of the head; 
take ſome pepper, ſalt, cloves, and mace, and beat them; 
add ſome nutmeg grated, ſcalded parſſey, thyme, ſavory, and 
ſweet marjoram, cut very ſmall ; beat the yolks of three or 
four eggs, ſpread them over the head, and then ſtrew on the 
feaſoning; roll. it up very tight, and tie jt round with tape; 
| boil it gently for three hours in as much water as will cover 
it. When the head is taken out, ſeaſon the pickle with falt, 
pepper, and ſpice, and add to it a pint of white-wine vinegar; 
when it is cold put in the collar, and when ſent to table, cut 


Fa To Collar a Pig, 


Your pig being killed, and the hair dreſſed off, draw qut 
the entrails, and waſh it clean; rip it open with a ſharp knife, 

and take out all the bones; then rub it all over with pepper 
and ſalt beaten fine, a few ſage-leaves, and ſweet herbs chop- 

d ſmall; then roll up your pig tight, and bind it with a 
fillet Fill your boiler with ſoft water, a pint of vinegar, a a 
n cight or den cloves, e. ade os t he of mace; 
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a few pepper-corns, and a bunch of ſweet herbs. When it 
boils, put in your pig and boil it till it is tender, then take it 
up, and, when it is almoſt cold, bind it over again, and put 
it into an earthen pot; then pour the liquor your pig was 
boiled in upon it, keep it covered, and it is fit for uſe. Ma- 
F | 
To collar Veniſon. = | 
Bone a ſide of veniſon, and take away all the finews, and 
cut it into ſquare collops of what you pleaſe. It will make 
two or three collars. Lard it with fat clear bacon, and cut 
our lards as big as the top of your finger, and three or four 
inches long. Seaſon your veniſon with pepper, ſalt, cloves, 
and nutmeg. Roll up your collars, and tie them cloſe with 
coarſe tape; then put them into deep pots, with ſeaſonings 
at the bottoms, ſome freſh butter, and three or four bay-leaves. 
Then put in the reſt, with ſome ſeaſoning and butter on the 
top, and over that ſome: b&ef-ſuet, finely ſhred- and beaten, 


Then cover up your pot with coarſe paſte, and. bake them 


four or five hours. After that, take them out of the oven, 


and let them ſtand a little; take out your veniſon, and let it 


drain well from the gravy ; add more butter to the fat, and. 


ſet it over a gentle fire to clarify. Then take it off, and let 


it ſand a little, and ſkim it well. Make your pots clean, or 
haye pots ready fit for each collar. Put a little ſeaſoning, 


and ſome of your clarified butter at the bottom; then put in 


pour veniſon, and fill up your pots with clarified butter, and 


ſure that your butter be an inch above the meat. When 


it is thoroughly cold, tie it down with double paper, and Jay 


a tile on the top; they will keep ſix or eight months; and 
= may, when you uſe a pot, put it for a minute into 

iling water, and it will come out whole. Let it ſtand till 
it is cold, ſtick it round with bay-leaves, and a ſprig at the 


top. Harley, 257. 
| 70 collar a Breaſt of Mutton. 


Bone your breaſt of mutton, and rub it over with the yolk 
of an egg; grate over it a little temon-peel and a nutmeg, 
with a little pepper and ſalt; then chop ſmall one tea-cupful 
of capers, and two anchovies ; ſhred-fine a handful of parſley, © 
and a few ſweet herbs. Mix them with the crumb of a prony | 

DEE . 5 ih oaf, 
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loaf, and ſtrew it over your mutton, and rol! it up tight; 


bott it two hours, then take it up, and put it in a pickle like 
that for the calf's head. 09 Oe 8 


Mock Braten. 


Boil four ox-feet very tender, and pick the fleſh Entirely 


from the bones; take the belly piece of pork, boil it till it is 
almoſt enough, then bone it, and roll the meat of the feet up 
in the pork very tight; then take a ſtrong cloth, with ſome 
coarſe tape, and roll it round very tight; -tie it up in the 


cloth, boil it till it is ſo tender that a ſtraw may be run 


through it. Let it be hung up in the cloth till it is quite 
cold; after which, put it into cold ſalt and water, and it will 
„„ GRE 


To collar Salmon. 


Fake a fide of ſalmon, cut off a handful of the tail, waſſi 
your large piece very well, dry it with a clean cloth, waſh it 
over with the yolks of eggs, and then make force-meat with 
What you cut off the tail. But take off the ſkin, and put to it 


a handful of parboiled oyſters, a tail or two of lobſters, the 


lks of three or four eggs, boiled hard, fix anchovies, a hand- 
ful of ſweet herbs chopped ſmall, a litiqe ſalt, cloves, mace, nut- 
meg, pepper beat fine, and grated bread. Work all theſe to- 
5 — into a body, with the yolks of eggs; lay it all over the 
ſhy part, and a little more pepper and ſalt over the ſalmon; 

ſo roll it up into a collar, and bind it with broad tape, then 
boil it in water, ſalt, and vinegar, but let the liquor boil firſt; 
then put in your collars, a bunch of ſweet herbs, ſliced ginger, 


and nutmeg ; let it boil, but not too faſt, It will take near 
two hours boiling. When it is enough, take it up into your 


ſoucing pan, and when the pickle is cold, put it to your ſal- 


mon, and let it ſtand in it till uſed, or otherwiſe you may 


pot it. Fill it up with clarified butter, as you pot fow)s. 
That way will keep longeſt. Glaſſe, 235, and 262. 


To collar Eels 


_ - Caſe your ee], cut off the head, ſlit open the belly, take 

aut the guts, cut off the fins, take out the bones, lay it flat 
on the back, grate over it a ſmall nutmeg; add two mow 
LS” 1 | blade 
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blades of mace beat fine, a little pepper and ſalt ; ſtrew over 
ita handful of parſley ſhred fine, with a few ſage-leaves ; 
roll it up tight in a cloth, and bind it well. If it is of a 
middle * boil it in ſalt and water three quarters of an hour, 
hang it up all night to drain; add to the pickle a pint of vi- 
negar, a few pepper-corns, and a ſprig of ſweet marjoram; 
boil it ten minutes, and Jet it ſtand till the next day ; take 
off the cloth, and put your eels into the pickle. You ma 
ſend them whole on a plate, or cut them in ſlices. Garniſh 
with green parſley. Lampreys are collared in the ſame man- 
ner, Rafald, 46. | IT 9 


i Another way. 


Slit them up the back, take out the bones, waſh and dry 

them well, ftrew over them ſcalded parſley and ſage chopped, 
, and falt; roll them tight, tie them up in cloths ; 

| boil them in ſalt and water, with the heads and bones, pep- 
per-corns, ginger, and alittle vinegar ; boil them till tender, 
tie the cloths * hang them up. When the pickle is cold, 

put them in. Maſon, 246. 2 


c 
* 


To collar Mackarel. 


Gut your mackarel, and flit them down the belly; cut off 
the head, take out the bones, but take care not to cut it in 
holes; then day Tt flat upon its back, ſeaſon it with mace, 
nutmeg, pepper, and ſalt, and a handful of parſley ſhred fine; 
firew it over them, roll them tight, and tie them well fepa- 
_ ately in cloths ; boil them gently twenty minutes in vinegar, 

falt, and water; then take them out, put them into a pot, 
pour the liquor on them, or the cloth will ſtick to the fiſh ; 
take the cloth off the fiſh- the next day, put a little more vi- 
negar to the pickle, and keep them for uſe. When you ſend 
them to table, garniſh with fennel And parſley, and put fome 
of the liquor under them. „„ V 


3 ͤ „ 


Do them in the ſame manner as the eels, only omit the 
age, and add ſweet herbs, a little lemon-peel, and nutmeg. 
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OF TARTS, CUSTARDS, AND CHEESECAR ES. 


Obſervations on Tarts, c. 


4 | * . n 
| OR tarts that are meant to be eaten cold, make the ſhort 
* - cruſt, An apple-tart is made the ſame as the pie, but if 
to be eaten cold, make the ſhort cruſt. If you uſe tin pat- 
ties to bake in, butter them, and put a little cruft all over 
them, or you will not be able to, take them out ; but if you 
bake them in glaſs or china, only an upper-cruſt will be ne- 
ceſſary, as you will not want to take them out when you 


* ; ſend them to table. Lay fine ſugar at the bottom, then your 


cherries, plums, or whatever you may want to put in them, 
and put ſugar at the top. Currants and raſpberries make an 
_ . \excecding good tart, and do not require much baking. Cher- 
Ties require but little baking; gooſeberries,' to look red, mult 
ſtand a good while in the oven. Apricots, if green, require 
more bakin than when ripe. Quarter or halve gipe apricots, 
and put in ſome of the kernels. Preſerved fruit, as damaſcenes 
and bullace, require but little baking; fruit that is preſerved 
high ſhould not be baked at all; but the cruſt ſhould firſt be 
baked upon a tin the ſige the tart is to be; cut it with a mark- 


ing -iron, or not, and when cold, take it off, and lay it on 


tze fruit. Apples and pears intended to be put into tarts 
muſt be pared, cut into quarters, and cored. Cut the quar- 
ters acroſs again, ſet them on in a ſauce-pan with as much 
water as will barely cover them, and let them ſimmer on a 
dow fire juſt till the fruit is tender. Put a good piece of le- 
e into the water with the fruit, and then have your 
patties ready. Lay fine ſugar at bottom, then, your fruit, and 

a little ſugar at top. Pour over each tart a tea - ſpoonful of 
lemon- juice, and three tea-ſpoonfuls of the liquor they were 
boiled in; then put on your lid, and bake them in a ſlack. 
oven. Apricot tarts may be made in the ſame manner, ob- 

x that you muſt not put in any le. non- juice. 
ST Ts e A Raſpberry 
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A Raſpberry Tart with Cream. 3 


Roll out ſome thin puff paſte, and lay it in a patty-pan n: 
lay in ſome raſpberries, and ſtrew over them ſome very fine 
- ſugar; put on the lid and bake it; cut it open, and put in 
half a pint of cream, the yolks of two or three eggs well beat, 
and a little ſugar. . Let it ſtand to be cold before it is ſent to 


To make Rhubarb Tarts, 
put the ſtalks of the rhubarb that grows in the garden, and 


cut them in pieces of the fize of a gooſeberry, and make it as 
; a gooſeberry-tart, _ Owe £ DR Cot 
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8 ; A Spinach Tart. 4 2 


Scald the ſpinach in boiling water, and drain it very 

well to chop, then ſtew it in butter and cream, with a little 
falt, ſugar, a few ſmall pieces of dried comfit citron,- and a | 
few drops of orange flower water. Clermont, 422, „ 


Make ſome good puff-paſte, and lay round your diſh, put 
ſome biſcuits at the bottom, then ſome marrow and a little 
butter; then cover it with different kinds of ſweetmeats, as Ko 

many as you have, and fo on till your diſh is full; then boil | * 

a quart of cream, and thicken it with four eggs and a ſpoon- 


« 


ful of orange flower water. Sweeten it with ſugar to your . 

palate, and pour over the reſt. Half an hour will bake at, . 2 

Case, 149. Maſon, 390. Farley, 221, © ' 
Anon Ge © x nn 


+ i 
| Put a pint of: cream into a toſſing- pan, a ſtick of cinna- 
mon, a blade or two of mace, boil it, and ſet it to cool; 
blanch two ounces of almonds, beat them fine in a marble. 2 
mortar with roſe-water; if you like a ratafia taſte, put in a — 
few apricot kernels, or bitter almonds ; mix them with your 
cream, ſweeten it to your taſte, ſet it on a flow fire, and keep 
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ſtirring it till it is pretty thick. If you let it boil, it will 


curdle ; pour it into cups, &c. KRafuld, 256. 
IT... Another way. 


Put a bit of cinnamon into a pint of cream, ſweeten 
and boil it. When cold, put to it one ounce of ſweet al. 


monds (five or ſix bitter) blanched and beaten, with a little 


brandy. Stir this over the fire till near boiling ; ſtrain it into 


cups. Aafon, 398. ih | 
| Plain Cuftards. 


Take a quart of new milk, ſweeten it to your taſte,' grate 


in a little nutmeg, beat up eight eggs, with only four whites; 


beat them up well, ſtir them into the milk, and bake it in 
China baſons, or put them in a deep China diſh ; have a ket- 


"tle of water boiling, ſet the cup in, let the water come above 
half way, but do not let it boil too faſt, for fear of its getting 


into the cups, and take a hot iron, and. colour them at the 


top. You may add a little roſe- water. Glaſſe, 289. 


| Baked Cuftards. + 


Boil a pint of cream with mace and cinnamon ; when cold, 


take four eggs, leaving out two of the whites, a little roſe and 


orange-flower water and ſack, nutmeg and ſugar to your pa- 


late; mix them well together, and bake them in China 
cups. : f | 5 : | 


10 Plain Cuſtards another way. 


Set a quart of good cream over a ſlow fire, with a little. 
- . Cinnamon and four ounces of ſugar. When it has boiled, 
take it off the fire, beat the yolks of eight eggs, and put to 
them a ſpoonſul of orange- flower water, to prevent the cream 
from cracking. Stir them in by degrees as your cream cools, 
put the pan over a ſlow fire, ſtir it carefully one way till it is 
almoſt boiling, and then pour it into cups. Farley, 305 
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Orange Cuſtards. 


Take half the rind of a Seville orange, and boil it tender; 
beat it very fine in a mortar, and put to it a ſpoonful of 
brandy, a quarter of a pound of loaf-ſugar, the juice of a 
Seville. orange, and the yolks of four eggs; beat them all well 
together for ten minutes, and then pour in by degrees a pint 

of boiling cream; keep beating them till they are cold, then 

put them in cuſtard cups, and ſet them in an earthen diſh of 
hot water, Let them ſtand till they are ſet, then take them | 
out, and ſtick preſerved orange on the top. They may be 
ſerved up either hot or cold. £7 | 


Lemon Cuftards: 


Beat the yolks of ten eggs, ſtrain them, beat them with a | 
pint of cream; ſweeten the juice of two lemons, boil it with 14 
the peel of one; ſtrain it. When cold, ſtir it to the cream 

and eggs; ſtir it till it near boils; or put it into a diſh, grate | 
over the rind of a lemon, and brown with a falamander. | 


Maſon, 398. 


Rice Ciflards, . 


Put a blade of mace and a quartered nutmeg into a quart of 
cteam; boil it, then ſtrain it, and add to it fome whole rice 

boiled, and a little brandy; fweeten it, ſtir it over the fire 

till it thickens, and ſerve it up in cups or a diſh, It may be 

eaten either hot or cold. 8 | | 


Fine Cheeſecakes. 


Take a pint of cream, warm it, and put to it five quarts 
of milk warm from the'cow ; then put runnet to it, and give 
if a ſtir about. When it is come, put the curd in a linen bag 
or cloth, let it drain well away from the whey, but do not 
ſqueeze it much; then put it in a mortar, and break the curd 

as fine as butter; put to your curd half a pound of ſweet al- 
monds blanched, and beat exceedingly fine, and half a pound 
of mackaroons beat very fine. If you have no mackaroons 
get Naples biſcuits; then add to it the yolks of nine de -B 
| beaten, a whole nutmeg om two perfumed plums diflolves ' WM 
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tn roſe or orange-flower water, and half a pound of fine ſy. 
gar ; mix all well together, then melt a pound and a quarter 
of butter, and ſtir it well in it; then make ygur puff-paſte 
thus :—take a pound of fine flour, wet it with cold water, 
roll it out, put into it by degrees a pound of freſh butter, and 
| ſhake a little flour over each coat as you roll it, Make it juſt 
as you uſe it. es 

You need not put in the' perfumed . plums, if you diſlike 
them ; and, for variety, when you make them of mackaroons, 
put in as much tincture of ſaffron as will give them a high 
colour, but no currants. This we call a Saffron Cheeſecake, 


Glaſſe, 287. : 
Almond Cheeſecakes. 


Take four ounces of Jordan almonds, blanch them, and 
put them into cold water, beat them with rofe-water in a 
marble mortar, or wooden bowl, with a wooden peſtle ; put 
to it four ounces of ſugar, and the yolks of four eggs beat 
fine; work it in the mortar or bowl till it becomes white and 

frothy ; then make a rich putt-paſte as follows :—take half a 
pound of flour, a quarter of a pound of butter, rub a little 
of the butter into the flour, mix it ſtiff with a little cold wa- 

ter, then roll your paſte ſtraight out, ftrew over a little flour, 

and lay over it in thin bits one third of your butter; throw a 

little more flour over the butter; do ſo for three times, then 
put your paſte in your tins, fill them, and grate ſugar over 

them, and bake them in a gentle oven, Raffald, 258. 


Take four ounces of almonds, blanch them, and beat them 
with a little orange-flower water; add the yolks of eight eggs, 
the rind of a large lemon grated, half a pound of melted but- 
ter, and ſugar to your taſte; lay a thin puff-paſte at the bot- 


tom of the tins, and little flips acroſs, if agreeable. Ade 
about half a dozen bitter almonds. | „ 


Common Chee ſecutes. 


Put a quart of milk on the fire, beat eight eggs well; when 
the milk boils, ftir them upon the fire till it comes to a curd, 


© then pour it out; when it is cold, put in a little ſalt, two 


e 2 


ſpoon fuls 
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ſpoonfuls of roſe- water, and three quarters of a pound of - 
currants; put it into puff-paſte, and bake it. Maſon, 30 . 
Lemon Cheeſecakes. - 

Boil the peel of two large lemons very tender, then pound 
it well in a mortar with four or five ounces of loaf-ſugar, the 
yolks of ſix eggs, half a pound of freſh butter, and a little 
curd beat fine pound and mix all together, lay a puff-paſte 
in your patty-pans, fill them half full, and bake them. 
Orange Cheeſecakes are done the ſame way, only you ſhould 
boil the peel in two or three waters to take out the bitter- - 


__ | 
Bread Cheeſecakes, 


Having fliced a penny loaf as thin as poſſible, pour on it a 
pint of boiling cream, and let it ſtand two hours. Then 
take eight eggs, half a pound of butter, and a nutmeg grated, 

heat them well together, and put in half a pound of currants 
well waſhed and dried before the fire, and a ſpoonful of white” 
wine or brandy. . Then bake them in patty pans, or raiſed 
cruſt, Farley, 308. 


_ Cheeſecakes the French way, called Raniequins. 


Take good Parmeſan or Cheſhire cheeſe, melt it in a ſtew- 
pan with a bit of butter, and one or two ſpoonfuls of water ; 
then add as much flour as wil} make 1t pretty thick, and quit 
the ſides of the pan; put it-into another pan, and add eggs 
to it, one by one, mixing well with a wooden ſpoon till it 
becomes pretty light and clear ; add one or two pounded an- 
chovies, and a little pepper; bake the caſes ſingly upon a 
baking-plate, or in paper caſes, of what ſhape you pleaſe; - 
they require but a ſhort time, and a ſoft oven, and muſt 
ſeryed quite hot. Clermont, 434. 


Citron Cheeſecakes, 


Boil a quart of cream ; when cold, mix it well with the 
5 Fs of four eggs well heateri ; then ſet it on the fire, and 

et it boil till it curds; blanch ſome almonds, beat them with 
orange- flower water, put them into the cream, with a fer; 
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: Naples biſcuits and green citron ſhred fine; ſweeten it to oy 
taſte, and bake them in | tea-Cups. 


. EFRice Cheeſecakes,- 


Boil a quarter of 2 pound of rice till it is tender, drain it, 
put in four eggs well beaten, half a pound of butter, half 3 
pint of cream, ſix ounces of ſugar, a nutmeg grated, and a 
glaſs of ratafla water or brandy, Beat them all + en; and 

Hake them 1 raiſed cruſts. 
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CHAP. XXV. 


THE ART OF CONFECTIONARY. 
e e 


4 


The Colours uſed in Confectionary. 


70 make the red Colour, 


Bolt an ounce of cochineal in half a pint of water for 
about five minutes, then add half an ounce of cream of 
tartar, and half an ounce of pounded allum; boil on a flow 
fire about as long again. It is ealily known to be done, b 

dipping a pen, or a wooded ſkewer, into it, and writing wit 

it on white paper, for if it writes freely like ink, and keeps 
its colour, it is done; take it off the fire, add two ounces of 
ſugar, and let it ſettle ; pour the clear off, to keep ig a bottle 
yell ſtopped. )) ĩ ð A 


The blue Colour, 


This colour is only made for preſent uſe ; put a little warm 
water into a plate, and rub an indigo ſtone in it till the co- 
lour is come to the tint you would have it, whether pale, ar 
a deep blue. en e 


The yellow Colour. 


This is done in the ſame manner, by pouring a little water 
into a plate, and rubbing it with a bit of gamboge. It is alſo 
done better with yellow lilly: take the heart of the flower, 
infuſe it in milk-warm water, and preſerve it in a bottle well 
ſtopped. OE oh f 
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The green Colour. 


Trim the leaves of ſpinach, boil them a moment in water 
and drain them very well to pound; fift the juice in a ſizes 
for uſe, | . oy 
Of theſe cardinal colaurs, yau may make any alteration in 
Imitation of painters, by mixing to what ſhade you pleaſe ; 
but taſte and fancy muſt be your guides upon thoſe ogcaſions, 


— 
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4,» General Obſervations upon Cakes, 


. ALWAYS have every thing in readineſs before you begin 
to make any kind of cakes, then” beat your eggs well, and 
never leave them till they are finiſhed, as by that means your 

| Cakes will not be ſo light. When you put butter in your 

| Fakes, be particularly careful in beating it to a fine cream be- 
fore you put in your ſugar, otherwiſe double the beating will 
not have ſo good an effect. Rice-cakes, ſeed-cakes,' or 
plum-cakes, are beſt baked in wooden garths ; for when they 
are baked in pots or tins, the outſides of the cakes are burned, 
and they are ſo confined that the heat cannot penetrate into 
the middle, which hinders its riſing, * 


A Bride Cake, 


Take four pounds of fine flour well dried, four pounds of 

freſh butter, two pounds of loaf-ſugar ;. pound and ſift fine a 

quarter of an ounce of mace, and the ſame quantity of nut- 

megs; to every pound of flour put eight eggs, wath and pick 

four pounds of currants, and dry them before the fire ;y blanch 
2 pound of ſweet almonds, and eut them lengthways very 

> _ thin, a pound of citron,.-2*pound of candied orange, a pound 
ok candied lemon, and half a pint of brandy ; firſt work the 
= putter with your hand to a cream, then beat in your ſugara 
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quarter of an hour, beat the whites of your eggs to a very ſtrong 
froth, mix them with your ſugar and butter; beat your yolks 
half an hour at leaſt, and mix them with your cake; then 
put in your flour, mace, and nutmeg ; keep beating it till 
our oven is ready, put in your brandy, and beat your cur- 


rants and almonds-lightly in; tie three ſheets of paper round 


the bottom of your hoop, to keep it from running out; rub 
jt well with butter, put in your cake, and lay your ſweet= 
meats in three lays, with cake betwixt every lay; after it is 
riſen and coloured, cover 'it with paper before” yolt oven is 


| flopped up; it will take three hours baking, Rafald, 265. 
A pound Cake, 


Take a pound of butter, beat it in an earthen pan with your 
hand one way, till it is like a fine thick cream; then have 
ready twelve eggs, but half the whites; beat them well, and 
beat them up with the butter, a pound of flour beat in it, a 
pound of ſugar, and a few carraways, Beat it all well toge- 
ther for an hour with your hand, or a great wooden ſpoon 3 
butter a pan and put it in, and then bake it an hour in a 
quick oven. 0 Sh 


For change, you may put in a pound of currants, clean 
waſhed and picked, Glafſe, 281. Maſon, 400. Farley, 292. 


, \ 


Agood Plum Cule. 


Take three pounds of flour, thiee pounds of currants, three 


quarters of a pound of almonds, blanched and beat groſsly, 
about half an ounce of them bitter, a quarter of a pound .of 
ſugar, ſeven yolks and fix whites of eggs, one pint of cream, 
two pounds of butter, half a pint of good ale yeaſt ; mix the 
eggs and the yeaſt together, ſtrain them; ſet the cream on the 
fire, melt the butter in it; ſtir in the almonds and half a pint 
of ſack, part of which ſhould be put to the almonds while 


beating ; mix together the flour, currants, and ſugar, what 


put in the yeaſt, Maſon, 400. 


. nutmeg, cloves, and mace are liked; ſtir theſe to the cream, 


| 


Z Another way. 8 
To a pound and a half of fine flour well dried, put the 


* 


ſame quantity of butter, three quarters of a pound of eurrants 
WW; - Re waſhed 
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mon. 
ſugar, beat the whites of your eggs half an hour, mix them 


* 
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waſhed and well picked; ftone and lice half a pound of raiſins 

eighteen ounces of ſugar beat and ſifted, and fourteen eggs, 
leaving out half the whites. Shred the peel of a large lemon 
exceedingly fine, three ounces of candied orange, the ſame of 
lemon, a tea-ſpoonful of beaten mace, half a nutmeg. grated, 


a tea-cupful of brandy or white wine, and four ſpoonfuls of 


orange-flower water. Firſt work the butter, with your hand, 
to a cream, then beat your ſugar well in, whiſk your eggs 


for half an hour, then mix them with your ſugar and butter, 


and put in your flour and ſpices. The whole will take an 
hour and a half beating. When your oven is ready, mix in 
lightly your brandy, fruit, and ſweet-meats, then put it into 
your hoop, and bake it two hours and a half. Farley, 291, 


A common Szed Cake, 0 


. Take one pound and a quarter of flour, and three quarters 
of a pound of lump-ſugar pounded, the yolks of ten eggs, and 
the whites of four, one pound of butter beat to a cream with 


the hand. Mix theſe well; add almoſt an ounce of carraway- 
| feeds bruiſed 3 butter the pan or hoop ; ſift ſugar on the top. 


A rieb Seed Cake. 


% 


Take 2 pound of flour well dried, a pound of butter, a 


pound of Joaf-ſugar beat and ſifted, eight eggs, two ounces of 
carraway-ſeeds, one nutmeg grated, and its weight of cinna- 
F irſt beat your butter to a cream, then put in your 


with your ſugar and butter, then beat the yolks half an hour, 


| put to it the whites ; beat in your flour, ſpices, and ſeeds, a 


ittle. before it goes to the oven; put it in the hoop and bake 
it two hours in a quick oven, and let it ftand two hours, It 
will take two hours beating. Rafald, 267, | 


' 


* 


Sy 


A good common Cake, © 


Take fix ounces of rice-flour, and the ſame quantity of | 


wheat- flour, the yolks and whites of nine eggs, half a pound 


of lump ſugar pounded and ſifted, and half an ounce of car- 


raway- ſeeds; beat this an. hour, and bake it an hour in a quick 


a. 4 
. 
LES» 
3. 


Fate-Nomachs, as it is very light, and has no butter in it. 


*. A * 


oven. This cake is well calculated for children, and deli- 
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Mix into a pound of fine flour a pound of aa beat 


and ſifted, then rub it into a pound of pure ſweet butter till it 
is thick like grated white bread ; then put to it two ſpoonfuls 
of roſe-water, two of ſack, ten eggs; whip them very well 
with a whiſk, then put into it eight ounces of currants, mixed 
all well together ; ; butter the tin pans, fill them but half full, 

and bake them; if made without currants, they will keep 
half a year. Add a pound of almonds blanched, and beat 
with roſe-water, as above, and leave out the flour,” Theſe 


are-another ſort, and better. Glaſſe, 283. 


A plain Cake. 4 1 


Take two pounds and a half of flour, fifteen eggs, two 
ounds and a half of butter, beat to a cream; three quarters 
of a pound of pounded r! bake it in a hot, but not a 


Forching oven. | 
An Almond Cate. 


Take two ounces of bitter, and one pound of ſweet almonds, 


klanched and beat, with a little roſe or orange-flower water, 
and the white of one egg ; half a pound of hiſted loaf-ſugar, 
eight yolks and three whites of eggs, the juice of half a le- 
mon, the rind grated; bake it either in one large pan, or 


ſmall yn aj, 401. 


| Queen Cates. 


| Take a pound of fol; beat and fift it, a pound of well 
dried flour, a pound of butter, eight eggs, half a pound of 


currants waſhed and picked; grate a nutmeg, and the ſame- 


quantity of mace and cinnamon, Work your butter to 4 
cream, and put in your ſugar; beat the whites of your eggs 


near half an hour, and mix them with your ſugar and butter.. 


Then beat your yolks near half an hour, and put them to 
our butter. Beat them exceedingly well together, and when 
t is ready for the oven, put in your flour, ſpices, and cur- 
rants. Sift a little ſugar over them, 14 bake them in tins. 
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VPP Whrewſoary Cakes, 


* 


Take half a pound of butter, beat it to a cream, then put 


in half a pound of flour, one egg, ſix ounces of loaf-ſugar, 
beat and ſifted, half an ounce of carraway-ſeeds mixed into a 
paſte ; roll them thin, and cut them round with a ſmall glaſs, 


. 


or little tins; prick them, and lay them on ſheets of tin, and 


dake them in a flow oven. Raffald, 270. 


Another way. 


Having beat half a pound of butter to à cream, add half a 
pound of dried flour, one egg, fix ounces of ſifted ſugar, and 


a few carraway- ſeeds; mix theſe well, roll it out thin, cut it 
out with a glaſs or tin; prick them, bake them on tins in a 


Lack oven. Maſon, 40% © | 

Though the article which precedes this is evidently bor- 
rowed from it, yet as Mis. Rafald has aſcertained the quantity 
of carraway- ſeeds, we have laid them both before the public, 


Bath CaRes, : 


4 ake half a pound of butter, and rub it into a pound of 


flour; add one ſpoonful of good barm, warm ſome cream, 


and make it a light paſte, and ſet it to the fire to riſe. When 


you make them up, take four ounces of carraway-comfits, 
Work part of them in, and ſtrew the reſt on the top. Make 


them into a round cake, about the ſize of a French roll, bake 
them on ſheet tins, and ſend them in hot for breakfaſt, 


Little fine Cakes, 


Take one pound of butter beaten to a cream, a pound and 
A quarter of flour, a pound of fine ſugar beat fine, a pound 


of currants clean waſhed and picked, ſix eggs, two whites 
left out; beat them fine, mix the flour, ſugar, and eggs, by 


degrees into the batter, beat it all well with both h ands, | 
Either make it into little cakes, or bake it in one. 


he 
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Orange Cakes. 


Take what quantity you pleaſe of Seville-oranges that have 
good rinds, quarter them, and boil them in two or three wa- 
ters till they are tender, and the bitterneſs is gone off, Skin 
them and then lay them on a clean napkin to dry. Take all 

the ſkins and ſeeds out of the pulp with a knife, ſhred the 
peels fine, put them to the pulp, weigh them, and put rather 
more than their weight of fine ſugar into a tofling-pan, with 
juſt as much water as will diſſolve it. Boil it till it becomes 
a perfect ſugar, and then, by degrees, put in your orange- 
peels and pulp. Stir them well before you ſet them on the 
fire; boil it very gently till it looks clear and thick, and then 
put them into flat-bottomed glaſſes, Set them in a ſtove, and 
keep them in a conſtant and moderate heat; and when they _. . 
are candied on the top, turn them out upon glaſſes. Far- 
hy, 299 | | 


N. B. Lemon-cakes may be made the ſame way. 


Gingerbread. 


Take three quarts of fine flour, two ounces of beaten gin- 

r, a quarter of an ounce of nutmeg, cloves, and mace, beat 
— but moſt of the latter. Mix all together, three quarters 
of a pound of fine ſugar, two pounds of treacle ; ſet it over 
the fire, but do not let it boil, Three quarters of a pound of 
butter melted in the treacle, and ſome candied lemoa and 
orange-peel cut fine; mix all theſe together. An hour will 


bake it in a quick oven. Glaſſe, 283. 


Little Currant Cakes. 


Take a pound and half of fine flour, dry it well before the fire, - 1 
a pound of butter, half a pound of fine loaf-ſugar, well beet 
and fifted, four yolks of eggs, four ſpoonfuls of roſe-water, - 
four ſpoonfuls of ſack, a little mace, and one nutmeg grated, 
Beat the eggs very well, and put them to the roſe-water and 
ſack; then put to it the ſugar and butter; work them all to- 
gether, ſtrew in the currants and flour, being both made 

arm together before. This quantity will make fix or eight 

Cakes ; bake them pretty criſp, and of a fine brown, R 

fald, 272. „ | . ; 5 
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Heart Cakes: 


Take a pound of butter, and work it with the hand to x 
cream z put to it a dozen yolks of eggs, and half the whites, 


well beaten, a pound of flour dried, a pound of ſifted ſugar, 
four ſpoonfuls of good brandy, and a pound of currants waſh- 
ed and dried before the fire. As the pans are filled, put in 
two ounces of candied orange and citron ; continue beating 
the cakes till they go into the oven. This quantity will fill 


three dozen of middling-pans. 


Naples Biſcuit. 


Put three quarters of a pound of very fine flour to a pound 


of fine ſugar ſifted ; fift it three times, then add fix eggs well 
beat, and a ſpoonful of rofe-water. When the oven is almoſt 


hot, make them, but take care that they are not made up 


too wet. 


= Common Biſcuit. 
Take eigbt eggs, and beat them half an hour; put to them 


a pound of ſugar, beat and ſifted, with the rind of a lemon 


grated, Whiſk it an hour, or till it looks light, and then 
put in a pound of flour, with a little roſe-water. Sugar them 
over, and bake them in tins, or on papers. 


; French Biſcuits. 


Having a pair of clean ſcales ready, in one ſcale put three 


new- laid eggs, in the other ſcale. as much dried flour, an 


equal weight with the eggs; take out the flour, and as much 
fine powdered ſugar ; firſt beat the whites of the eggs up well 


with the whiſk, till they are of a fine froth ; then whip in 
| half an ounce of candied lemon-pee] cut very thin and fine, 


and beat well; then, by degrees, whip in the flour and ſugar, 


then ſlip in the yolks, and with a, ſpoon temper it well toge- 


ther; then ſhape your biſcuits on fine white paper with your 


| ſpoon, and throw powdered ſugar over them. Bake them in 
a moderate oven, not too hot, giving them a fine colour on 
.- the top. When they are baked, with a fine knife cut them 
off from the paper, and lay them in boxes for uſe. Glaſſe, 285. 


Savey 
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Savoy Biſcuits. 


* 


* 


Beat the whites of eight eggs till they are a ſtrong froth, 


then put it to the yolks, with a pound of ſugar; beat them 


all together a quarter of an hour, When the oven is ready, 
put in one pound of fine flour to the other ingredients; ſtir it 
till it is well mixed; lay the biſcuits upon the paper, and 
ice them. Let the oven be hot enough to bake them quick. 


- Drop Biſcuit. 


Beat the yolks of ten eggs, and the whites of ſix, with one 
ſpoonful of roſe-water, half an hour, then put in ten ounces 
of loaf ſugar beat and fifted ; whiſk them well. for half an 
hour, then add one ounce of carraway-ſeeds cruſhed a little; 
and ſix ounces of fine flour ; whiſk in your flour gently, drop 
them on wafer-papers, and bake them in a moderate oven. 


Amond Puffs. 


Take two ounces of ſweet almonds, blanch them, and beat 


them very fine, with orange- flower water; beat the whites of 


three 8 a very high froth, and then ſtrew in a little ſifted 


ſugar. ix your almonds with your ſugar and eggs, and 
then add more ſugar till it is as thick as paſte. Lay it in 
cakes, and bake it in a cool oven, on paper. Farley, 289. 


Sugar Puffs. | 


Beat the whites of ten eggs till they riſe to a high froth, 
put them into a ſtone mortar, or a wooden bowl, add as much 


double- refined ſugar as will make them thick; put in a little 
ambergris to give them a flavour, rub them round the mor- 


tar for half an hour; put in a few carraway- ſeeds. Take a 
ſheet of wafers, lay them on as broad as a ſixpence, and as 


high as they can be laid; put them in a moderate oven half a 


* of an hour, and they will look as white as ſnow. 
aſon, 407. 3 N 
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| Of Cales. 


Mix two ſpoonfuls of fine flour with two eggs well beat, 
half a pint of cream or milk, and two ounces of melted but. 
ter; ſtir it all well together, and add a little ſalt and nutmeg. 

Put them in tea - cups, or little deep tin moulds, half full, 

and bake them a quarter of an hour in a quick oven; but let 

it be hot enough to colour them at top and bottom. Turn 
them into a diſh, and ſtrew powder-ſugar over them. 


Lemon Puffs. 


Beat and ſift a pound of double- refined ſugar, put it in 4 
bowl with the juice of two lemons, and beat them well toge- 
ther. Then, having beat the white of an egg to a very high 
froth, put it alſo in your bowl, and beat it half an hour; 
add three eggs, and two rinds of lemons grated; mix it well 
| duſt ſome ſugar on your papers, drop on the puffs in 
ſmall drops, and bake them in an oven moderately hot. 


To make Wafers, _ cb 


Put the yolks of two eggs, well, beat, to a pint of cream, 
mix it as thick as a pudding with flour well dried, and ſugar 
and orange- flower water to the taſte; put in warm water 
enough to make it as thin as fine pancakes; mix them very 
ſmooth, and bake them over a ſtove. Butter the irons when 
they ſtick. e 5 


Tings for Cakes. 


Take a pound 6f double-refined ſugar, pounded and ſifted 
fine, and mix it with the whites of twenty-four eggs, in an 
earthen pan; whiſk them well for two or three hours, till it 
looks white and thick, and then, with a thin broad board, or 
bunch of feathers, ſpread it all over the top and ſides of the 
cake. Set it at a ptoper diſtance before a clear fire, and 
keep turning it continually that it may not turn colour; 
but a cool oven is beſt, where an hour will harden it. Or 
you may make your icing thus: Beat the whites of three 
eggs to a ſtrong froth, beat a pound of Jordan almonds very 
nne with roſe-water, and mix your almonds with = 25 
4X BB i, e light 


- 
— 


johtly together; then beat a pound of loaf ſugar very fine, 
and put it in by degrees. When your cake is enough, take 
it out, lay on your icing, and proceed as above directed. 


Farley, 304+ 
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CANDYING AND DRYING.  - 3 
Before you attempt to candy any kind of fruit, it muſt be 
firſt preſerved, and dried in a ſtove, or before the fire, that 
none of the ſyrup may remain in it; then boil your ſugar to 
the candy height, dip in your fruit, and Jay them in dithes in 
our ſtove to dry. Then put them in boxes for uſe, and 
2 them in places that are neither moiſt nor hot. N 

© © To boil Sugar, candy height. 17 
Put a pound of ſugaf into a clean toffing-pan, with half a «4 
pint of water, ſet it over a very clear flow fire; take off te 
ſcum as it riſes, boil it till it looks fine and clear, then take 2 
out a little with a ſilver ſpdon; when it is cold, if it will draw _ 
a thread from your ſpoon, it is boiled high enough for any 
kind of ſweet- meat; then boil your ſyrup, and when it begins 
to candy round the edge of your pan, it is candy height. - _ 

N. B. It is a great fault to put any kind of ſweet-meats into 
too thick a ſyrup, eſpecially at the firſt, for it withers your 
fruit, and takes off both the beauty and flavour. Rafald, 247. 


To candy Caſſia. 


Take as much of the powder of brown caſſia as will lie upon 
two broad ſhillings, with what muſk and ambergris you think 
per. The caſſia and perfume muſt be powdered together. 
hen take a quarter of a pound of ſugar, and boil it to a 
candy height; then put in your powder and mix it well togen: 
ther, and pour it into pewter. ſaucers or plates, which muſt be 
buttered very thin, and when it is cold it will lip out. The _ 
caſſia is to be bought in London; ſometimes it is in powder. 


and ſometimes in a hard _—_ Glaſſe, 373. 
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Candying and Drying. 


"i 
— 


To dry Greengages. 


" ,- Slit them down the ſeam, juſt ſcald them in a thin ſyrup, 
With vine-leaves at the top; put them by till the next day, 
| keeping them under the ſyrup ; then put them into a thick 
_ ſyrup cold; ſcald them gently in this, ſet them by, repeat it 

the next day till they look clear; ſet them by for a few days. 

If there is occaſion, boil them once more; take them from the 
ſyrup, ang dry them. When they are ſet by in the ſyrup, let 
it be in ſomething rather narrow at the top, as they muſt be 

covered, or they will be diſcoloured. Maſon, 435. 


5 Candied Orange. vers. 


Boil: ſome ſugar to a candy- height, put ſome orange- flowers 
to it, and take it off the fire for about a quarter of an hour, 
or till the flowers diſcharge. their, juice, as it refreſhes the 
ſugar; put it upon the fire again to bring it to the ſame de- 
Tree ; let it cool to half, put it intq moulds and dry it in a 
80 a of a moderate heat, kept as equal as poſſible. It is known 
- to be candied by thruſting a ſmall ſkewer into the corner of 
esch mould to the bottom, and the top muſt be ſparkling like 
| a diamond; put the moulds upon one fide. to drain a good 
| while before you take out the candy, turn it over upon white 
paper, and keep it always in a dry place. Clermont, 541. 


To candy Ginger. 


SGrͤrate an qunce. of race-ginger very fine, and put it into a 
toſſing pan, with a pound of. loaf- ſugar beat fine, and as much 
water as will diſſolve it. Put them over a flow fire, and ſtir 

them well till the ſugar begins to boil; then ſtir in another 

und of fine ſugar beat fine, and continue ſtirring it till it 

4 8 thick, Then take it off the fire, and drop it in 
cakes upon earthen diſhes ; ſet them to dry in a warm place, 
when they will be hard ande brittle, and have a white appear- 


: a 2 — - 
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To candy Lemon or Orange-peel. 
Nh 3: Cut your lemons, or oranges, long ways; take out all the 
pulp, and put the. rinds into a pretty ſtrong ſalt and hard wa- 


ir 
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ter ſix days, then boil them in a large quantity of ſpring wa- 


ter till they are tender; then take them out, and lay them on 
a hair ſieve ta drain; then make a thin ſyrup of fine loaf- 


ſugar, a pound to a quart of water ; put in your peels and 7 


oil them half an hour, or till they look clear; have ready a 


thick ſyrup made of fine loaf-ſugar, with as much water as 
will diſſolve it; put in your peels, and boil them, over a flow 
fire till you ſee the ſyrup candy about the pan and peels; then 
take them out, and grate fine ſugar all over them; lay them 
on a hair ſieve to drain, and ſet them in a ſtove, or before the 


fire to dry, and keep them in a dry place for uſe. 


N. B. Do not cover your ſauce-pan when you boil either 
lemons or oranges.  Rafald, 246 


To candy Angelica. 


+ Take it in April ; boil it in water till it is tender, then 
take it up and drain it from the water very well; then ſcrape 


the outſide of it, and dry it in a clean eloth, and lay it in the 


ſyrup, and let it lie in three or four days, covered cloſe; the 


ſyrup muſt be ſtrong of ſugar, and keep it hot a good while, | 


but without boiling. After it is heated a good while, lay it 
upon a pie-plate, and ſo let it dry; keep it near the fire leſt it 


diſſolve,  Glaſſe, 372. 


iÞs. 


Orange 


pare ſome of the beſt Seville-oranges aſlant, about a quar- 


ter of an inch broad, and if you can keep the parings whole, 
they will have a prettier effect, When you have pared as 
many as you intend, put them into ſalt and ſpring-water for 


a day or two; then boil them in a large n of ſpring- 
water till they are tender, and drain them on a 


A 
* 
Vs 


eve. Have 
ready a thin ſyrup, made of a quart of water and a pound of 

fine ſugar; boil them, a few at a time, to keep them from 
breaking, till they look clear; then put them into a ſyrup 
made of fine loaf-ſugar, with as much water as will di olve 


it, and boil them to a candy height. When you: take them + - 4 
up, lay them on a ſieve, and grate double-re = 


| ned ſugar over 
them. Then put them in a ſtove, or before the fire, to dry. 
Parky 346. F „ 25 
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o dry Damaſcenes. 1 
Sather the Damaſcenes when full ripe, lay them on a 
coarſe cloth, ſet them in a very cool oven, let them ſtand a 
day or two; they muſt be as dry as a freſh prune; if they are 
not, put them in another cool oven for a day or two longer; 
then take them out; they will eat like-freſh damaſcenes in the 
winter. Maſon, 436. Rafald, 242. Farley, 347. 
f 2 55 To candy Cinnamon. 


Soak ſome cinnamon bark in water about twenty-four hours, 


_ cit it into pieces of what length you pleaſe, and boil a moment 
jn ſugar of candy height; drain it and dry it in the ſtove upon 


Tails, till it comes to a proper ſubſtance to put in candy moulds; 
garniſh with ſugar, and when it is half cold, put it to dry as 


_ the orange-flower candy. Clermont, 542. 


To dry Apricots. 


| Pare and ſtone a pound of apricots, and put them in your 


- wg ond then take a pound of double-refined ſugar, pound 
and f1 


ft it, and ſtrew a little among your apricots, and lay 
the reſt over them. Abr erte them ſtand twenty- four 

hours, turn them three or dur times in the ſyrup, then boil 
them pretty quick till they ſeem clear. When cold, take 


them out, and lay them on glaſſes; then turn them every 


half hour the firſt day, the next day every hour, and after- 


- wards as may appear to be neceſſar y. 


Jo ary. Pear Plums. 


Fake two pounds of pear-plums to one pound of ſugar; 
+ and fill every one of them with ſugar ; lay them 
then pot, put to them as much water as will prevent 


burning them; then ſet them in an oven after bread is drawn, 

let them ſtand till they are tender; then put them into a ſieve 

- "to drain well from the ſyrup ; then ſet them in an oven again 
till they are a little dry; then ſmooth the ſkins as well as you 
edan, and ſo fill them; then ſet them in the oven again to 
_ - harden; then waſh them in water ſcalding hot, and dry them 
very well; then put them in the oven again very cool, to 


blue 


Py 
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blue them. Put them between two pewter diſhes, and ſet : ” 
them in the oven. Glaſſe, 372. | 55 "Zi 


To dry Currants in Bunches, 


Stone your currants, and tie them up in bunches; to every 
pound of currants put a pound and a half of ſugar, and to 
every.pound of ſugar put half a pint of water; boil the ſyrup 
ery well, lay your currants in it, ſet them on the fire, and 
let them juſt boil ; take them off, cover it cloſe with a paper, 
let them ſtand till the next day, then make them ſcalding hot, 
let them ſtand for two or three days with a paper cloſe to 
them; then lay them on earthen plates, and ſift them well 
over with ſugar ; put them in a } gr to dry; the next day 
lay them on fieves, but do not turn them till the upper fide is 
dry, then turn them, and ſift the other ſide well with ſugar; 
when they are quite dry, lay them between papers. - 


| fald, 244. 
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CRE AM s. 


When creams are made, ſtrain the eggs, or they will be 
very apt to curdle. 1 PE 


Cream 20:1 2s. 


Boil three parts cream, and one of milk, a ſpoonful of 
orange flower water, a bit of dried lemon- peel, and a quarter 
of a pound of ſugar to a quart; let it boil to reduce to three 
parts; then take it off the fire, and add four yolks of eggs, 
beat up; make a liaſon over the fire without boiling, fift it 
with a ſieve, and finiſh it with rennet. Serve either with or 
without cream, Clermont, 60g. £ 


| Piſtachio Cream. 4 


Take half a pound of Piſtachio-nuts, break them, and 
take out the kernels ; beat them in a mortar with a ſpoonful 
of brandy, put them into a toſſing- pan, with a pint of cream, 8 
and the yolks of two eggs beat very fine; ſtir it gently ver 
2 ſlow fire till it is thick, but do not let it boil, then put it 
into a china ſoup- plate; when it is cold, ſtick ſome kernelss 
rel J „„ en 
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„ 25 Creums. 


cut Ieagesye, all over it, and: ſend it to table, Gps 292. 
Nat 248. kgs 310. 2 55 


| 3 1 | Coffee Cream.” 
: Roaſt one ounce of f coffee, put it hot into a pint and a half 
_ of boiling cream; boil theſe- together a little; take it off, 
put in two dried gizzards; cover this cloſe, let it ſtand one 
| hour, ſweeten with double-refined ſugar ; paſs it two or three 
times through a fieve with a wooden ſpoon ; put it into a diſh. 
with a tin on the top, ſet the diſh on a gentle ſtove, put fire 
- on the top upon the tin; when it has taken, ſet it by. Serve 
45 it cold. 
5 | Tea-cream: i is "maile in the ſame 1 manner. — Moſon 444 


Barly Gre cam. 


Boil a mal quantity of pear]-barley i in milk and water al 
it is tender; then ſtrain the liquor from it, put your barley 
into a quart of cream, and let it boil a little; then take the 
whites of five eggs, and the 2 of one, beaten with a 
ſpoonful of fine flour, and two er mg of orange-flower wa- 
ter; then take the cream off the fire, and mix in the eggs 

by degrees, and ſet it over the fire again to thicken, Sweeten 

to your taſte, pour it © baſons, and, — cold, ſerve 
it . | : | | fy 
JK 5 


1 


Pare and core twenty codlings, and beat them in a mortar, : 
With a pint of cream; ſtrain it into a diſh, and put into it 
fome bread-crumbs, with a little white-wine: Send it to table. 

SGooſeberries nay be done in the ſame manner. 


3 - IS 1 


— 


i 1 


8 | tee Cream. 
ET. Take twelve ripe apricots, pare, fone, and ſcald them, 
and beat them fine in a marble mortar ; put to them fix ounces 
of double-refined ſugar, and a pint . ſcalding cream, and 
Work it through a hair ſieve; put it into a tin tha has a cloſe 
—_— and ſet it in a tub of ice broke —.— and a large 
of falt put among it. When you fee your cream 
thick round the edges of your tin, ſtir it, and ſet it in 


n till it grows quite thic * "JE Jour cream is all 


* 


frozen 


— * 


frozen up, take it out of the tin, and put it into the mould 


| | intend it to be turned out of. Then put on the lid, aud 
a 


- | Creams. ö 15 423 5 


ve ready another tub, with ſalt and ice in it as before. Put 1 


our mould im the middle, and lay your ice under and ow, 


it; let it ſtand four or five hours, and dip your tin in warm 
water when you turn it out; but, if it be ſummer, remem- 


ber not to turn it out till the moment you want it. If yu. 


have not apricots, any other fruit will anſwer the purpoſe, 
provided you take care to work them very fine in your mortar, 


5 es, Hariſborn Cream. „ 


Take four ounces of hartſhorn ſhavings, and bvil it in 


three pints of water till it is reduced to half a pint, and run i 
through a jelly-bag ; put to it a pint of cream and ror PO 


of fine ſugar, arid juſt boil it up; put it into cups or glaſſes, 


and let it ſtand till it is cold. Dip your cups. or glaſſes. in 
ſcalding water, and turn them out into your diſh ; ſtick ſliced | 
almonds on them. It is generally eaten with white wine and 
ſugar. Glaſſe, 292. 7 


Mrs. Rafald, page 250, and Mr. Farley, page 311, have 


the ſame receipt, with this fingle alteration—they have left 
out the four ounces, of ſugar, which I ſuppoſe proceeded from 
z miſtake, inſtead of being meant as an improvement. 


| Blanched Gm. 


Seaſon a quart of very thick eream with fine ſugar and 
orange: flower water; boil it, and beat the whites of twentß 


eggs with a little cold cream; ſtrain it, and when the cream 
is upon the boil, pour in the eggs, ſtirring it very well till it 
comes to a thick curd; then take it up, and ſtrain it again 
through a hair ſieve; beat it well with a ſpoon till it is cold, 
then put it into a diſh. Maſon, 446. | 135 


& * 


| Mix a quart of thick cream, the whites of eight eggs beat 
yell, and half a pint of ſack ; ſweeten to your taſte with dou- 


ble-refined ſugar. You may perfume it, if you pleaſe, with 
a little muſk or ambergris, tied in a rag, and ſteeped a lit- 
tle in the cream; whip it up with a whiſk, and ſome lemon» 
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cl tied in the middle of the whiſk ; take the froth with RA 
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424 | Creams. 


| ſpoon, and lay it in your glaſſes or baſons. This does well 


Over a tart, - 


*. Orange Cream. 
1 | | ; | 


Take and pare the rind of a Seville orange very fine, 8 


ſqueeze the juice of four oranges ; put them into a ſtew- pan 
With half a pint of water, and half a pound of fine ſugar; 
beat the whites of five eggs, and mix into it, and ſet them on 
a ſlow fire; ſtir it one way till it grows thick and white, ſtrain 
_ It through a gauze, and ſtir it till cold; then beat the yolks 


of five eggs very fine, and put into your pan with the cream; 
ſtir it over a gentle fire till it is ready to boil, then put it in 
a baſon, and ſtir it till it is cold, and then put it in your glaſſes, 


Ges * 3 2 oh oo 

Ars. Raffald, page 252, has the ſame receipt, except that 
inſtead of half a pint of water, and half a pound of 
fine ſugar,” ſhe ſays, „One pint of water, and eight ounces 


of ſugar.” Mr. Farley, page 314, has followed her ex- 


ample. 


35 Spaniſh Cream. 


Mix well together three ſpoonfuls of flour of rice ſifted | 
je fine, the yolks of three eggs, three ſpoonfuls of water, 


and two of orange-flower water ; then put to them one pint 
of cream, and ſet it upon a good fire, ſtirring it till of a pro- 


per thickneſs, and pour it into cups. 


br Steeple Cream. 


© Take five ounces of hartſhorn, and two ounces of ivory, 


and put them into a ſtone bottle; fill it up with fair water to 
the neck; put in a ſmall quantity of gum-arabic and gum- 
dragon; then tie up the bottle very cloſe, and ſet it into a 


pot of water, with hay at the bottom. Let it ſtand ſix hours, 


then take it out, and let it ſtand an hour before you open it, 


left it fly in your face; then train it, and it will be a ſtrong 
jelly ; then take a pound of blanched almonds, beat them 


very fine, mix it with a pint of thick cream, and let it ſtand 


a little; then ſtrain it out, and mix it with a pound of jelly; 


ſet it over the fire till it is ſcalding hot, ſweeten it to your 
taſte with double-refined ſugar; then take it off, put in a 

little amber, and pour it into ſmall high gallipots, like a ſu- 

 gar-loafat top; when it is cold, turn them, and lay cold 


whipt. 


F jp : 


\ 


- whipt cream about them in heaps. Be ſure it does not boil + 
when the cream is in, Glaſſe, 290. e 5 
Vu and Cream. | 
Having made a rich boiled cuſtard, put it into a china or 
glaſs diſh. Then take the whites of eight eggs, beaten with | 
roſe-water, and a ſpoonful of treble-refined' ſugar, till it is 
of a ſtrong froth. Put ſome milk and water into a broad ſtew- 
pan, and as ſoon as it boils, take the froth off the eggs, lay 
it on the milk and water, and let it boil once up; then take 
it off carefully, and lay it on your cuſtard. This is a pretty 
ſupper-diſh. Farley, 315. CAE Te wag 5 


Burnt Cream. 


Take a pint of cream, boil it with ſugar and a little le- 
mon- peel ſhred fine; then beat the yolks of ſix, and the whites 
of four eggs ſeparately. When your cream is cooled, put in 
your S855 with a ſpoonful of orange- flower water, and one 
of fine flour; ſet it over the fire, keep ſtirring it till it is 
thick, then put it into a diſh. When it is cold, ſift a quar- 
ter of a pound of ſugar all over, hold a hot ſalamander over 
it till it is very brown, and looks like a glaſs plate put over 
your cream. Rafald, 253. 5 EY 


8 Lemon: peel with Cream. | My 


Pare two lemons, ſqueeze to them the juice of one large 
one, or two ſmall ones; let it ſtand ſome time, then ſtrain 

the juice to a pint of cream; add the yolks of four eggs beaten 
and ſtrained ; ſweeten it, ſtir it over the fire till thick, and, 
if agreeable, add a little brandy. Maſon, 44% _ 


Pompadour Cream. 


Take the whites of five eggs, and after beating them into 
a ſtrong froth, put them into a toſſing- pan, with two ounces 
of ſugar, and two ſpoonfuls of orange-flower water ;. ſtir it 
gently three or four minutes, then pour it into a diſh, and 
nnelted butter over it. Send jt in hot, : 15 
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PRESERVING: * 


General Obſervations upon Preſerving. 


IN making jellies of any kind, avoid letting any ſeeds from 
the fruit fall into your jelly; and be careful not to ſqueeze it 
too near, which would render your jelly leſs tranſparent. 
Pound your ſugar, and let it diſſolve in the ſyrup before you 
ſet it on the fire, the ſcum will then riſe the better, and the 
jelly will be of a finer colour. Boiling. jellies too high, gives 
them a darkiſh hue, which ſhould therefore be avoided, All 
wet ſweet-meats ſhould be kept in a dry, cool place, to pre- 
vent their becoming mouldy, or loſing their virtue. Tie them 
well down with pk wk, paper, with two folds of thick cap- 
aper over them. ing the pots open, or negligently tied, 

— — to them: | * : 2 2 a 125 * 


Rand, 
Boil half a pound of hartſhorn in three quarts of water over 
a gentle fire, till it becomes a jelly. If you take out a little 
to cool, and it hangs on the ſpoon, it is enough. Strain it 
while it is hot, put it in a well-tinned ſauce- pan, put to it a 
paint of Rheniſh wine, and a quarter of a pound of loaf ſu- 
gar; beat the whites of four eggs or more to a froth, ſtir it all 
. -- together that the whites may mix well with the jelly, and 
pour it in as if you were cooling it. Let it boil two or three 
minutes, then put in the juice of three or four lemons ; let it 
boil a minute or two longer. When it is finely curdled, and 
of a pure white colour, have ready a ſwan-ſkin jelly-bag over 
| = china baſon, pour in your jelly, and pour back again till 
ij, is as clear as rock water; then ſet a very clean china ba- 
> & fon under, have your glaſſes as clean as poffible, and with a 
L̃lean ſpoon fill your glaſſes. Have ready ſome thin rind of 
mie lemons, and when you have filled half your glaſſes, throw 
Pour peel into the baſon; and when the jelly is all run out 
3 of the bag, with a clean ſpoon fill the reſt of the glaſſes, and 
they will look of a fine amber colour. In putting in the in- 
gredients, there is no certain rule. You, muſt put in lemon 
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and ſugar to your palate. Moſt people love them ſweet; 


and indeed they are good for nothing unleſs they are. Glaſſe, 1 
Another . 


Put two quarts. of water into a clean pan, with half a pound . 
of hartſhorn ſhavings, let it ſimmer till near one half is re- 

duced; ſtrain it off, then put in the peel of four oranges and * 
two lemons, pared very thin; boi} them five minutes, put 1 
to it the juice of the before- mentioned lemons and oranges, = 
with about ten ounces of double-refined ſugar; beat the 
whites of ſix eggs to a froth, mix them carefully with your 7 
jelly, that you do not poach the eggs; juſt let it boil up, an! 


rup it through a jelly-bag till it is clean: fad; ach. 4 4 


_ - Calves -feet Felly. © 
Boil two calf's feet in a gallon of water til! it is reduced w 
toa quart, then ſtrain it, let it ſtand till cold, ſkim of all the 13 
fat clean, and take the jelly up clean. If there is any ſediment 
at the bottom, leave it; put the jelly into a ſauce-pan, with 2 
a-pint of mountain wine, half a pound of loaf-ſugar, tze 
Juice, of four. large lemons ; beat up fix or eight whites of ' = 
eggs with a whiſk, then put them into a ſauce-pan, and ſtir 
all together well till, it boils.” Let it boil a few minutesz 
have ready a large flannel bag, pour it in, it will run through 
quick, pour it in again till it runs clear; then have ready a 
large china baſon, with the lemon-peels cut as thin a poſſi- | 
ble, let the jelly run into that baſon; And the peels both give _ = 
it a fine amber colour, and alſo a flavour; with a clean filyer © 

a your ables -* oi 7 670187 Þ ce? NTT 
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© © Another way. © 


To two calf's feet, put three quarts of water, boil it to 

one quart; when cold,” take off the fat, and take the jelly 

from the ſediment; put to it one pint pf white wine; half a 

pound of ſugar, the juice of three lemons, the peel of one. 

Whiſk the whites of two eggs. Put all into a ſauce-pan, 

boil it a few minutes; put it through a jelly-bag till it is 
fine, Mafon, 447; i 4 
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Nel or white Currant Jelly. 

Boil your currants in a preſerving pan, till the Juice will 
eaſily maſh through a ſieve or a cloth; put an equal quantit 
of clarified ſugar and juice, boil and ſcum it till it will jelly, 
When cold, put on paper dipped in brandy, 


2 Black Currant Jelly). 


Sather your currants on a dry day when they are ripe; 
pick them from the ſtalks, put them into a large ſtew-pot, 
and put a quart of water to every ten quarts of currants; ſet 
them in a cool oven for two hours, having firſt tied a paper 
over them; then ſqueeze them through a very fine cloth, 
and to every quart of juice add a pound and a half of loaf- 
ſugar broken into mal pieces. Stir it gently till the ſugar 


is melted, and when it boils, ſkim it well, Let it boil pretty 


thick for half an hour over a clear fire, then pour it into 
pots, and put hrandy papers over them. Rafalg, 211. Far- 
10. 32 1. 75 ; 2 7 OM 


We | Orange Fell. 


Take half a pound of hartſhorn ſhavings, or four ounces 
of ifing-plaſs, and boil it in ſpring-water till it is of a ſtrong 
Jelly ; take the juice of three Seville oranges, three lemons, 
and fix china oranges, and the rind of one Seville orange and 
one lemon, pared very thin; put them to your jelly, ſweeten 
it with loaf-ſugar to your palate ; beat up the whites of eight 
eggs to a froth, and mix well in, then boil it for ten mi- 
nutes, then run it through a jelly-bag till it is very clear, 
and put it in moulds till cold, then dip your mould in warm 
water, and turn it out into a china diſh, or a flat glaſs, and 
garniſh with flowers, Glaſſe, 295. . 


8 8 
Raſpberry Jely. 


; Make it in the ſame manner as,currant-jelly, only put one 


half currants, and the other half raſpberries 


{ 


| {ing-glaſe 
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Thng-glaſs Fely. 
Boil an ounce of iſing-glaſs, and a quarter of an ounce of 
cloves, in a quart of water, till it is reduced to a pint, then 


: / . 


ſtrain it over ſome ſugar, 
Sol. Ribband Felh. 


Take four calf's feet, take out the great bones, and put the 
feet into a pot with ten quarts of water, three ounces of 
hartſhorn, three ounces of iſing-glaſs, a nutmeg quartered, 

and four blades of mace; boil this till it comes to two quarts, 
train it through a flannel bag, let it ſtand twenty-four hours, 
then ſcrape off all the fat from the top very clean, then lice. 

it, put to it the whites of ſix eggs beaten to a froth ; boil it 
zlittle, and ſtrain it through a flannel bag; then run the jelly 

into little high glaſſes, run every colour as thick as your fin- 

ger, one colour muſt be thoroughly cold before you put ano- 
ther on, and that you put on muſt be but blood warm, fort 
fear it mix together. You muſt colour red with cochineal, 
green with ſpinach, yellow with ſaffron, blue with ſyrup of 
violets, . white with thick cream, and ſometimes the jelly by 
itſelf, You may add orange-flower\water, or wine and ſugar, 

and lemon, if you pleaſe; but this is all fancy, Glaſſe, 295. 
fas 0010 10 FEE 
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Cherry Jam. „ 
Stone ſome cherries, boil them well, and break them; take 
them off the fire, let the juice run from them; to three pounds 
of cherries, boil together half a pint of red-currant juice, 
and half a pound of loaf-ſugar; put in the cherries as they 
boil, fift in three quarters of a pound of ſugar ; boil the cher - 
ries very faſt for more than half an hour. When cold, put 
on brandy paper. Maſon, 420. | „ 


Red Raſpberry Jam. „„ 
Gather your raſpberries when they are ripe and d $ pick < 
them ve e from the ſtalks and dead ones, crulk them 

in a bowl with a filver or wooden ſpoon (pewter is apt to 
un them a purple colour); as ſoon as you. have cruſhed 


them, 
Ms 
4 
* 
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them, ſtrew in their own weight of loaf-ſugar, and half their 
weight of currant-juice, baked and ſtrained as for jelly; then 
ſet them over a clear flow fire, boi! them half an hour, ſkim 
them well, and keep ſtirring. them at the time, then put them 
into pots or glaſſes, with brandy- nor over r _ Eber 
them for uſe. 
Wat B. As ſoon as you have got your n wn in your 
ar; do not let them ſtand long before you boil _ it 
vill 2 8 their favour. Rapala, 212, 


Aiuorber ay. 


3 „Let your dierte and ſugar be of equal. weight ; wet it 
* well with water, boil and ſkim it till it is very bigh; maſh 
I the raſpberries, and put them to the fyrup ; boil it well, and 
3D hour. it; keep it 1 let it boil about a I of a 
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1 * Provide . ane dich apricots, cut them in thin pieces, 
1 * infuſe them in an earthen pot till they are tender and dry; 
put a pound of double-refined' ſugar, and three ſpoonfuls of 
3 Water to every pound and half of apricots. Then boil your 
5 "2 . | par to a candy height, and put it upon your apricots, Set 

5 - them over a flow fire, and ſtir them till they appear clear and 
chick; but they muſt = Hs not — f then _ them 


- in your 23 


it 


** 
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.. Gather your our currants when they are full ripe, 1500 Nik 

om clean ſrom the ſtalks, then bruiſe them well in a bowl, 
dull to every two pounds of currants put a pound and a half 
of leaf-fugar, finely beaten. Put them into a preſerving- pan, 
voil them Half an hour, ſkim and ſtir them all the time, and 


Am put them into pots. Fare, . 


+ be 4 4 17 * 8 Gooſtberry Jan, 


1 Take ſome. large full-grown green gooſeberries, but not 
ED : = ene . cut them in half, take out the ſeeds ; put them in 
| en of cold ſpring water, lay ſome vine-leaves *at * 


— 
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tom, then ſome gooſeberries, then vine-leaves, till all the 

"Fruit is in the pan; cover it very cloſe, that no ſteam can 

' evaporate, and ſet them on a very flow fire. When they are 
ſcalding hot, take them off; then ſet them on again, and 
then take them off; they muſt be done ſo till they are of a 

good green; lay them on a ſieve to drain, beat them in a mar- 

| aer wick their weight in ſugar; then take a quart of 
water, and a quart of gooſeberries, boil. them to a maſh, 
ſqueeze them.; to every pint of this liquor, put a pound of 
fine loaf-ſugar, boil and ſkim it; then put in the green gooſe- 

| berries, let them boil till they are thick and clear, and of a 


? a 


TIO. © Mut, ae. T 
To pr erve Gooſeberries whole without floning.. 1 


1 
1 


Take the largeſt preſerving gooſeberries, and pick off the 

black eye, but not the ſtalk; then ſet them over the fire in a 

ot of water to ſcald, cover them very cloſe, but not boil or 
break, and when they are tender, take them up into cold wa- 
ter; then take a pound and a half of double- refined ſugar to 

a pound of gooſeberries, and clarify the ſugar. with water, a 

pint to a pound of ſugar, and when your ſyrup is, cold, put 
. ſingle in your preſerving pan, put the ſyrup 
to them, and ſet them on a gentle fire; let them boil, but 
not too faſt, leſt they break; and when they have boiled, and 
you perceive that the ſugar has entered them, take them off, 
cover them with white paper, and ſet them by till the next 
day. Then take them out of the ſyrup, and boil the ſugar 
till it begins to be ropy ; ſkim it, and put it to them again, 
then ſet them on a gentle fire, and let them ſimmer gently till 
13 the ſyrup will rope; then take them off, ſet them 
y till they are cold, coyer them with paper; then boil ſome 


gooleberries in fair water, and when the liquor is ſtrang = 
enough, ftrain it out. Let it ſtand to ſettle, and to every 
pint take a qu of double-tefined ſugar, then make a jelly, 


of it, put the gooſeberries in glaſſes when they are cold; co. 
ver them with the jelly the next day, paper them wet, and 
then half dry the paper that goes in the inſide, it cloſes down 
better, and then white mow over the glaſs. Set in your 
loye, or a dry place, Glaſſ, 37. 
J 
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5 preſerve Apricts, m. 


Peel ripe apricots, ſlice them, and boil to a marmalade, 
with a drop of water; reduce it pretty thick on the fire, mix 
a quarter of a pound of the marmalade'to a pound of ſugar 
made candy height, and work it well together when it begins 
do cool. Clermont, 549. . 

a E.... ; 


To preſerve green Apricots. | 


Sather your apricots before the ſtones are hard, put them 
into a pan of hard water, with plenty of vine-leaves, ſet them 
over a ſlow fire till they are quite yellow, then take them out, 
and rub them with a flannel and ſalt to take off the lint; put 
them into the pan to the ſame water and leaves, cover them 
cloſe, ſet them a great diſtance from the fire till they are a 
fine light green, then take them carefully up; pick out all 
the bad-coloured and broken ones; boil the beſt gently for 
two or three times in a thin ſyrup, let them be quite cold 
©», _. . Every time, When they look plump and clear, make a ſyrup 
of double-refined ſugar, but not too thick; give your apricots 
à gentle beil in it, then put them into pots or glaſſes; dip 


- 


paper in brandy, lay it over them, and keep them for uſe; 


= 


then take out all the broken and bad-coloured ones, and boil 
them in the firſt ſyrup for tarts. Rafald, 218. 
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99e f Ruinces. 
| © Grate your quinces, and paſs their pulp through a cloth to 
extract the juice; ſet their juices in the ſun to ſettle, or be- 
fore the fire, and by that means clarify it. For every four 
© ounces of this juice, take a pound of ſugar boiled brown. If 
tze putting in the juice of the quinces ſhould check the boil- 
jpg of the ſugar too much, give the ſyrup ſome boiling till it 
becomes pearled ; then take it off the fire, and, when cold, 
put it into the bottles. e 
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o preſerve Almonds dry. 


y Take a pound of Jordan almonds, half a pound of double- 
refined ſugar (one half of the almonds blanched, the other 


wait unblanched)' beat the white of an egg very well, pour it 
3 * e on 
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, Preſerving: —_ 
on the almonds, and wet them well with it; then boil the 
ſugar, dip in the almonds, ſtir them all together, that the ſu- 
may hang well on them, then lay them on plates; put 
them in the oven after the bread is drawn, let them ſtay all 
night, and they will keep the year round. Maſon, 410. 

To preſerve Damaſcenes. 

Pick- the damaſcenes off the ſtalks, and prick them with a 
pin, then put them into a deep pot, and with them half theic 
weight of pounded loaf-ſugar; ſet them in a moderate oven 
till they are ſoft, then take them off and give the ſyrup a boil, 
and pour it upon them. Having done ſo two or three times, 
take them carefully out, and put them into the jars you in- 
tend to keep them in; then pour over them rendered mutton: 
| ſuet, tie a bladder over them, and keep them for uſe in a 
very cool place. 1 


A Conferve of Cherries 


Stone your cherries, and boil them a moment; ſift them, 
and reduce the juice on a ſlow fire till it comes to a pretty 

thick marmalade; add the proportion of a quarter of a pound 
to a pound of ſugar. Clermont, 550, | 


Conſerve of red Roſes, or any other flower. 

Take roſe-buds, or any other flowers, and pick them ; cut 
off the white part from the red, and put the red flowers and 
fift them through a ſieve, to take out the ſeeds; then weigh 
them, and to every pound of flowers, take two pounds and a 
balf of loaf-ſugar ; beat the flowers pretty fine in a ſtone mor- 
tar, then by degrees put the ſugar to them, and, beat it very 
well till it is well incorporated together; then put it into gal- 
lipots, tie it over with paper, and over that a leather, and it 
vill keep ſeven years. Glaſſe, 315, 


7 75 
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| To preſerve Strawberries. 


On a dry day gather the fineſt ſcarlet ſtrawberries, with 
their ſtalks on, before they are too ripe. Lay them ſeparately 
on a china diſh, beat and ſift twice their weight of double - 
| Tfined ſugar, and ſtrew it over them, Then take a few ripe 


+ 
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ſcarlet ſtrawberries, cruſh them, and put them into a jar 
with their weight of double-refined ſugar beat ſmall. Cover 
them cloſe, and let them ſtand in a kettle of boiling water 
till they are ſoft, and the ſyrup is come out of them. Then 
ſtrain them through a muſlin-rag into a toſſing- pan, boil and 
| ſkim it well, and when it is cold, put in your whole fray. 
berries, and ſet them over the fire till they are milk warm; 
then take them off, and let them ſtand till they are quite cold; 
then ſet them on again, and make them a little hotter, and 
repeat the ſame till they look clear; but be careful not to let 
them boil, as that will bring off their, ſtalks. When the 
ſtrawberries are cold, put them into jelly-glaſſes, with the 
ſtalks downwards, and fill up your claſſes with the ſyrup, 
Put over them papers dipped in brandy, and tie them down 
cloſe. Farley, 339. Foes Boo d pe nj gel 


To preſerve Red Currants in bunches. ' 


Having ſtoned your currants, tie fix or ſeven bunches to- 
gether with a thread to a piece of ſplit deal, about the length 
of your finger; put double-refined ſugar, equal in weight to 

our currants, into your preſerving pan, with a little water, 
and boit it till the ſugar flies; then put the currants in, and 
juſt give them a boil up, and cover them till next day; then 
take them out, and either dry them or put them in glaſſes, 
with the ſyrup boiled up with a little of the juice of red cur- 
rants; put brandy-paper over them, and tie them cloſe down 
with another paper, and ſet them in a dry place. Rafala, 214. 


Another Tay. 


Stone your currants, tie the bunches to bits of ſticks, ſix 
or ſeven together; allow the weight of the currants in ſugar, | 
which make into a ſyrup ; boil it high, put in the currants, 
give them a boil, fet them by; the next day take them out. 
When the fyrup boils, put them in again, give,them a boil. 
or two, and take them out. Boil the ſyrup as much as is ne- 
ceſſary. When cold, put it to the currants in glaſſes. Co- 
yer with brandy-paper. MHaſon, 4217. | 
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and keep them in a dry place. 
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Currants preſerved in Jelly. 


Clip your currants from the ſtalks, cut off the black top, 


and ſtone them. To every pound of fruit, add two pounds 


of ſugar, and boil it till it blows very ſtrong. Put in the 
currants, and let them boil. Take them from the fire, let 
them ſtand to ſettle, then Jet them boil again. Put in a pint 
of currant jelly, let it all ſimmer a little, then take it from 
the fire. Let it ſettle a little, ſkim it. When cold, put it 


jnto glaſſes, Take care to diſperſe the currants equally. 


To preſerve Cherries with the leaves and ſtalks green. 


Dip the ſtalks and leaves in the beſt vinegar when it is 
boiling hot, ſtick the ſprig upright in a ſieve till they are dry. 
In the mean time boil fome double-refined ſugar to ſyrup, and 
dip the cherries, ſtalks, and leaves, in the ſyrup, and juſt let 


them ſcald; lay them on a ſieve, and boil the ſugar to a can- 
dy height, then dip the cherries, ſtalks, leaves, and all; 


then ſtick the branches and ſieves, and dry them as you do 
other ſweetmeats, They look very pretty at candle-light in 


a deſert, Glaſſe, 312. 
Conſerve of Apricots. : 


Peel ripe apricots, ſlice them, and boil to a marmalade, 
with a drop of water; reduce it pretty thick on the fire, mix 
a quarter of a pound of the marmalade to a pound of ſugar 
properly prepared, and work it well together when it begins 


to cool. Peaches and nectarines are done after the ſame man- 


ner. Clermont, 549. 


To preſerve Currants for Tarts. 


Put a pound of ſugar into a preſerving-pan, for every pound 
and a quarter of currants, with a ſufficient quantity of juice 


of currants to diſſolve the ſugar. When it boils, ſkim it, 


and put in your currants, and boil them. till they are very 


clear. Put them into a jar, cover them with brandy- paper, 
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1+: 20 preſerve Raſpberries. 


If you intend to preſerve the red ſort of raſpberries, gather 

them on a dry day, when they are juſt turning red, with the 
ſtalks on about an inch long. Lay them ſingly on a diſh, 
beat and ſift their weight of double-refined ſugar, and ftrew 
- it over them. To every quart of raſpberries, take a quart of 
red currant jelly- juice, and put to it. its weight of double-re. 
fined ſugar. Boil and ſkim it well, then put in your raſp- 
berries, and give them a ſcald. Take them off, and let them 
ſtand for two hours; then ſet them on again, and make them 
2 little hotter; proceed in this manner two or three times til} 
they look clear; but take care to prevent their boiling, as 
that will occaſion.the ſtalks to come off. When they are to- 
lerably cool, put them into jelly-glaſſes, with the ſtalks 
downwards. White raſpberries may be preſerved in the ſame 
manner, only uſing white currant jelly inſtead of red. Fare 


20 preſerve Grapes. 
Tanke ſome cloſe bunches of red or white grapes, before 
they ate too ripe, and put them into a jar, with a quarter of 
a pound of ſugar- candy, and fill the jar with brandy, Tie 
it cloſe, and ſet them in a dry place. 

Morel cherries may be done in the ſame manner. 


Jo preſerve Golden Pippins. 

Pare and flice your pippins, and boil them in fome water 
to a maſh, run the liquor through a jelly-bag ; put two 
pounds of loaf-ſugar into a pan, with . pint of wa- 

ter; boil and ſkim it; put in twelve pippins, pared and cored 

with a ſcoop, and the peel of an orange cut thin; let them 
boil faſt till the ſyrup is thick, taking them off when they 
appear to part, putting them on the fire again when they 
have ſtood a little time; then put in a pint of the pippin- 
juice, boil them faſt till they are clear, then take them out; 
boil the ſyrup as much more as is neceſſary, with the juice 
of a lemon. The orange-pee] muſt be firſt put into water 
for a day, then boiled, to take out the bitterneſs, Maſon, 
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To preſerve Cucumbers. 


| You may take ſmall cucumbers and large ones that will cut 


into quarters, (let them be as green and as free from ſeed as 


you can get them) put them into a ſtrong ſalt and water, in a 
narrow-mouthed jar, with a cabbage-leaf to keep them down; 
tie a paper over them, ſet them in a warm place till they are 
yellow, waſh them out, and ſet them over the fire in freſſi 
water, with a little ſalt in, anda freſh cabbage-leaf over them; 
cover the pan very cloſe, but take care they do not boil; if 
they are not of a fine green, change your water, which will 
help them; then make them hot, and cover them as before, 
When. they are of a good green, take them off the fire, let 
them ſtand till they are cold, then cut the large ones in quar- 
ters, take out the ſeeds and ſoft part, then put them in cold 
water, and let them ſtand two days, but change the water 
twice each day to take out the falt; take a pound of ſingle- 
refined ſugar, and half a pint of water, ſet it over the fire, 
When you have ſkimmed it clear, put in the rind of a lemon, 
and one ounce of ginger, with the outſide ſcraped off. When 
your ſyrup is pretty thick, take it off, and when it is cold, 
wipe the cucumbers dry, and put them in; boil the ſyrup 


once in two or three days for three weeks, and ſtrengthen the 


ſyrup, if required, for the greateſt danger of ſpoiling them is 
at firſt, The ſyrup is to be quite cold when you put it ta 
your cucumbers. Raul, 215. 3 i 


Jo preſerve Walnuts white, 


Pare your walnut till only the white appears, and be care- 
ful in doing them that they do not turn black, and. as faſt as 
youu do them throw them into ſalt and water, and let them 
ie till your ſugar is ready. Fake three pounds of good loaf= 
ſugar, put it into your preſerving- pan, ſet it over a charcoal 
fire, and put as much water as will juſt wet the ſugar. Let 
it boil, then have ready ten or twelve whites of eggs ſtrained 
and beat up to froth; cover your ſugar with a froth as it 
boils, and fkim it; then boil it, and ſkim it till it is as clear 


as chryſtal, then throw in your walnuts; juſt give them a 
boi] till they are tender, then take them out, and lay them 
in a diſh to cool; when 9 put them in your preſerving- 
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pan, and when the ſugar is as warm as milk, pour it over 


them. When quite cold, paper them down. 


Thus clear your ſugar for all preſerves, apricots, peaches, 
gooleberries, currants, &c. Glaſſe, 318. SER 


To preſerve Walnuts black. 


Take walnuts of the ſmaller kind, put them in ſalt and 


water, and change the water every day for nine days. Then 
put them in a ſieve, and let them ftand in the air till they be- 
gin to turn black. Then put them into a jug, pour boiling 
water over them, and let them ſtand till the next day. Then 
put them into a ſieve to drain, ſtick a clove in each end of 
your walnut, put them into a pan of boiling water, and let 
them boil five minutes. Then take them up, make a thin ſy- 
rup, and ſcald them in it three or four times a day, till your 


walnuts are black and bright. Then make a thick ſyrup with 


— 


a few cloves, and a little ginger cut in ſlices. Skim it well, 


put in your walnuts, boil them five or ſix minutes, and then 
put them into your jars. Lay brandy-paper over them, and 
tie them down cloſe with a bladder. They will eat better the 
ſecond year after their keeping than in the firſt, as their bit- 
terneſs goes off with time. Farley, 335. 5 


To preſerve M. alnuts green, 


Sather your walnuts when they are not much larger than a 
nutmeg, wipe them very clean, and lay them in ſtrong 

falt and water twenty-four hours; then take them out, and 
wipe them very clean; have ready a ſtew- pan of boiling wa- 
ter, throw them in, let them boil a minute, and take them 
out; lay them on a coarſe cloth, and boil your ſugar as di- 
rected for the white walnuts; then juſt give your walnuts a 
ſcald in the ſugar, take them up, and lay them to cool. Put 
them in your. preſerving- pot, and pour on your ſyru ß. 


To preſerve Barberries for Tarts, 


Take female barberries, and add to them their weight in 


8 ſugar, put them into a jar, and ſet them in a kettle of boiling 
Pater till the ſugar is melted, and the barberries are become 
quite ſoft ; the next day put them into a preſerving- pan, 3 
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keep them in a place that is dry and cool. 


"To preſerve Fruit green. 


| Take pippins, pears, plums, apricots, or peaches; while 


they are green; put them in a preſerving-pan, cover them 


with vine-leaves, and then with clear ſpring water; put on 
the cover of the pan, ſet them over a very clear fire; when 
they begin to ſimmer, take them off the fire, and with. the 
flice carefully take them out; peel and preſerve them as other 
fruit, Maſon, 441. | EEE 


To preſerve Oranges whole, 


Get the beſt Bermudas or Seville oranges, pare them very 
thin with a pen-knite, and lay your oranges in water three or 
four days, ſhifting them every day; then put them in a kettle 
with fair water, and put a board on them to keep them down 
in the water, and have a ſkillet on the fire with water, that 
may be ready to ſupply the kettle with boiling water; as it 
waſtes, it muſt be filled up three or four times while the, 


oranges are doing, for they will take up ſeven or eight hours 


boiling ; they muſt be boiled till a white ſtraw will run 
through them, then, take them up and ſcoop the ſeeds out of 
them very carefully, by making a little hole in the top z then 
weigh them, and to every pound of oranges, put a poun 

and three quarters of double-refined ſugar, beat well, and 
ſifted through a clean lawn ſieve; fill your oranges with ſu- 
gar, and ſ{trew ſome on them. Let them lie a little while, 
and make your jelly thus: — Take two dozen pippins of john- 
apples, and ſlice them into water, and when they are boiled 
tender, ſtrain the liquor from the pulp, and to every pound 
of oranges you mult haye a pint and a half of this liquor, 
and put to it three quarters of the ſugar you left in filling 


the oranges ; ſet it on the fire, and let it boil; ſkim it well, 


and put it in a clean earthen pan till it is cold, then put it 
in your ſkillet; put in your oranges; with a ſmall bodkin 
job your oranges as they are boiling, to let the ſyrup into 
them; ſtrew on the reſt of your ſugar while they are boiling, 
and when they look clear, take them up, and put them in 


your glaſſes; put one in a glaſs juſt fic for them, and boil 


she ſyrup till it is almoſt a jelly, then fill up your glaſſes, 
Mes; FE . 
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hoil them a quarter of an hour; then put them in jars, and 


% 
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440 Prug- t. 
When they are cold, paper them up, and keep them in a dry 


place. Glaſſe, 313. 
To preſerve Oranges carved. 


Get ſome fine Seville oranges, cut the finds with a pen. 
knife in what form you pleaſe, draw out the part of your peel 
as you cut them, and put them into ſalt and hard water; let 
them ſtand for three days to take out the bitter, then boil them 
an hour in a large ſauce<pan of freſh water, with ſalt in it, 


but do not cover them, as it will ſpoil the colour; then take 
them out of the ſalt and water, and boil them ten minutes in 


a thin ſyrup for four or five days together ; then put them into 
a deep jar, let them ſtand two months, and then make a thick 


ſyrup, and juſt give them a boil in it; Jet them ſtand till the 
next day, then put them in your jar, with brandy-papers 


over; tie them down with a bladder, and keep them for uſe, 

N. B. You may preſerve whole oranges, without carving, 
the ſame way, only do not let them boil ſo long, and keep 
them. in a very thin ſyrup at firſt, or it will make them ſhrink 
and wither. Always obſerve to put ſalt in the water for either 


Ti 0 preſerve Morel Cherries. 


Gather your cherries when they are full ripe, take off the 
ſtalks, and prick them with a pin. To every pound of cher- 
ries, put a pound and a half of loaf-ſugar. Beat part of your 
ſugar, ſtrew it over them, and let them ſtand all night. Pit 
folve the reſt of your ſugar in half a pint of the juice of cur- 
rants, ſet it over a flow fire, and put jn the cherries with the 
ſugar, and give them a gentle ſcald; then take them care- 
fully out, boil your ſyrup till it is thick, and pour it upon 
your %% I ogy ei i a neg 


Another way. 


Stone your cherries, and to one pound of them, allow one 
und of ſugar, and half a pint of water, with which make a 
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eus wel boiled and ſkimmed; put in the cherries, gire 


F em a ſcald; the next day boil them on a flow fire till they 
ook clear. When cold, lay a paper on them, let them ſtand 


al night, then boil and ſkim half a pine of currant-juice | 


— 
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thalf red, half white) and a pound of ſugar ; warm the cher- 
ries, put them into this, with more than a quarter of a pint 
of the firſt ſyrup, in proportion to each pound of cherries z 
juſt boil them in this, ſtir them gently till cool; caver them 
vith brandy- paper. Maſon, 418. | 1 


| To preſerve Green-gage Plums, 1 , "WM | 


Gather ſome of your fineſt plums juſt before they are rips, 
and put them into a pan with a layer of vine-leaves under 
them, then put a layer of vine-leaves over them, and a layer 
of plums on. them, and praceed in the ſame manner till your 
pan is almoſt full, then fill it with water, and ſet them on a 
flow fire. When they are hot; and the ſkins begin to riſe, - 
take them off, take the ſkins carefully off, and put them on a 
ſieve as you do them; then lay them in the ſame water, with 
a layer of leaves as before; cover them cloſe, that no ſteam 
may get out, and hang them a conſiderable diſtance from the 
fire till they appear green, which will be five or ſix hours, or 
longer; then take them carefully up, lay them on a hair. ſieve 
to drain, make a good ſyrup, boil them gently in it twice a 
day for two days, then take them out, and put them into a 
fine clean ſyrup ; cover them with brandy-paper, and keep 
them for uſe, - 5 


To preſerve white Citrons. 

_ Having gut ſome white citrons into pieces, put them into 
ſalt and water, and let them remain there four or five hours, 
then take them out, and waſh them in clean water; boil them 
till they are tender, drain them, and cover them with clari= ' | 
fied ſugar; after letting them ſtand twenty-four hours, drain 
the ſyrup and boil it ſmooth. When cold, put in the citrons, 
and let them ſtand till the next day ; then boil the ſyrup quite 
ſmooth, and pour it over the citrons ; .boil all together the 
"_ day, and put them into a pot to be candied, or into 
Fass; 6 1 . 


To preſerve Lemous. 


Pare your lemons very thin, then make a round hole on the 
top, of the ſize of a ſhilling, and take out all the pulps ang 
ſeins. Rub them with ſalt, and put them in ſpring water as 
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you do them, which will prevent their turning black. Let 
them lie in it five or fix days, and then boi] them in freſh {alt 
and water fifteen minutes. Have ready made a thin ſyrup 
of a quart of water and a pound of 'Joaf-ſugar. Boil them in 
it for five minutes once a day, for four or five days, and then 
put them in a large jar. Let them ſtand for ſix or eight 
weeks, and it will make them look clear and plump; then 
take them out of that ſyrup, or they will mould. Make a 
' ſyrup of fine ſugar, put as much water to it as will diſſolve 
it, boil and skim it; then put in your lemons, and boil them 
gently till they are clear. Put them into a jar, with brandy. 
paper over them, and tie them down cloſe. Farley, 338. 


7. 0 preſerve green Codlings to keep all the year. 


Sather your codlings when they are about the ſize of a 
walnut, and Jet the ſtalk and a leaf or two remain on each, 
Put ſome vine-leaves into a braſs pan of ſpring water, and 
over them a layer of codlings, then another of vine-leaves, 
and proceed in the ſame manner till the pan is full. Cover 
it cloſe to keep the ſteam in, and ſet it on a flow fire, When 
they become ſoft, take off the skins with a pen-knife, then 
gut them in the ſame water with the vine-leaves; it muſt be 
quite cold, or it perhaps may crack them. Put a little roach- 
. allum, and ſet them aver a very flow fire till they are green 
| (which will be in about three or four hours) then take them 
out, and lay them on a ſieve to drain. Make a good ſyrup, and 
give them a gentle boil once a day for three days, then put 
them into ſmall jars. Pur brandy-paper over them, and keep 
then for uſe. Rafal, . VVV 


| To pr eſerve Eringo Roots. 


- Parboil fome eringo roats till they are tender, peel them, 
waſh them, and dry them with a cloth, and cover them with 
clarified ſugar ; boil them gently till they look clear, and the 
ſyrup ſeems to be thickiſh ; put them up when half cold. 


Marmalade of Oranges. 


This is ufually made with china oranges; cut each inta 
quarters, and ſqueeze out the juice; take off the hard parts 
at both ends, and boil in water till they are quite tender; 

* 55 7 ſqueeze 
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ſqueeze them to extract the water, and pound them in the 
water to a marmalade to ſift ; mix it with an equal weight of 
raw ſugar, and boil it till it turns to a ſyrup; the proportions 
are, for keeping, two pounds of ſugar to one pound of mar- 

malade. Clermont, 579. e 


Another Tay. So 
Get the cleareſt Seville oranges you can procure, and cut 
them in two; put all the pulp and juice into a pan, and pick 
all the skins and ſeeds out; boil the rinds in hard water till 
they are very tender, and change the water three times while 
they are boiling, and then pound them in a mortar, and put 

in the juice and pulp; put them in a preſerving-pan, with 
double their weight of loaf-ſugar, ſet it over a flow fire, boil 
it gently forty minutes; put it into pots. Cover it with 
brandy-paper, and tie it down cloſe, Glaſſe, 312. Raffald, 

223. Farley, 343. . 5 1 


Ned Quince Marmalade. 1 15 


Take quinces that are full ripe, pare them, cut them in 
quarters, and core them; put them in a ſauce- pan, cover 
them with the parings, fill the ſauce- pan almoſt full of ſpring 
water, cover it cloſg, and ftew them gently till they are quite 
ſoft, and of a deep pink colour; then pick out the quince 
from the parings, and' beat them to a pulp in a mortar; take 
their weight in- loaf-ſugar,' put in as much of the water they 

were boiled in as will diſſolve it, and boil and ſkim it well; 
put in your quinces, and boil them gently three quarters of 
an hour; keep ſtirring them all the time, or it will ſtick to 
the pan and burn; put it into flat pots, and when cold, tie it 


gown cloſe, Glaſſe, 313. 
White Prince Marmalade. 


To a pound and a half of quinces, take a pound of double- 
refined ſugar, make it into a ſyrup, boil it high; pare and 
ſlice the fruit, and boil it quick. When it begins to look 
clear, pour in half a pint of juice of quince, or, if quinces 
are ſcarce, pippins; boil it till thick, take off the ſcum with 
a paper. To make a juice, pare the quinces, or pippins, cut 
them from the core, beat them in a ftone mortar, ſtrain the 
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3 through a thin cloth; to every half pint, put more th 
4 pound of ſugar ; let it ſtand at leaſt four hours before it 1 
uled. Maſon, 438. Tr O90 


Apricot Marmalade. , 


Take ripe apricots and boil them in the ſyrup till they will 
maſh, then beat them in a marble mortar ; add half their 
weight of ſugar, and as much water as will diſſolve it; boil 
and skim it well, boil them till they look clear, and the ſy. 
rup like a fine jelly, then put them into your ſweetmeat- 

glaſſes, and keep them for uſe, | 5 


Than parent Marmalade, 85 


Pick out ſome very pale Seville oranges, cut them in quar- 
ters, take out the pulp, and put it into a baſon, pick the 
skins and ſeeds out, put the peels in a little ſalt and water, 
let them ſtand all night; then boil them in a good quantity 

of ſpring water till they are tender, then cut them in very 
thin flices, and put them to the pulp; to every pound of 
marmalade, put a pound and a half of double- refined ſugar 
beat fine; boil them together gently for twenty minutes. If 

It is not clear and tranſparent, boil it five or fix minutes lon- 

ger ; keep ſtirring it gently all the time, and take care you 
AJ 0 not break the ſlices. When it is cold, put it into jelly or 
ſweetmeat glaſſes; tie them down with brandy-papers over 
them. They are pretty for a deſert of any kind. Rafala, 224. 


Apple Marmalade. »— 


Scald fome apples in water, and when tender, drain them 
through a ſieve; put three quarters of a pound of ſugar to a 
3 pound of apples; put them into the preſerving- pan, and let 
2 them ſimmer over a gentle fire, keep skimming them all the 
| time, When they are' of a proper thickneſs, put them into 


£ 


; pots or glaſſes. 
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SYLLABUBS, BLANC-MANGE, FLUMMERY, 
— ORNAMENTS, &e. 


A whipt Syllabub. 


RUB a lump of ſugar on the outſide of a lemon, put it 
into a pint of thin cream, and ſweeten it to your taſte ; then 
put in the juice of a lemon, and a glaſs of Madeira wine, or 
French brandy ; mill it-to a froth with a chocolate mill, and 
take it off as it riſes, and lay it into a hair ſieve. Then fill 
one half of your poſſet- glaſſes a little more than half full, with 
white wine, and the other half of your glaſſes a little more 
than half full with red wine; then lay on your froth as high 
as you can, but take care that it be well drained on your 
fieve, otherwiſe it will mix with your wine, and your ſylla« 
bub will be ſpoiled. Rafald, 208. Farley, 327, © 


Another Way. 


Take a quart of thick cream, and half a pint of ſack, the 
Juice of two Seville-oranges or lemons ; grate in the peel of 
two lemons, half a pound of double-refined ſugar, pour ir 
into a broad earthen pan, and whiſk it well. But firſt, ſweeten 
ſome red wine, or ſack, and fill your glaſſes as full as you 
chuſe; then, as the froth riſes, take it off with a ſpoon, and 
lay it on a ſieve to drain; then lay it carefully into your 
glaſſes, till they are as full as they will hold. Do not make 
theſe long before you uſe them. - Many uſe cider ſweetened, 
or any wine they pleaſe, or lemon or orange-whey made thus: 
Squeeze the juice of a lemon, or orange, into a quarter of a 
pint of milk ; when the curd is hard, pour the whey clear off, 
and ſweeten it to your palate, You may colour iome with 
the juice of r ſome with ſaffron, and ſome with c- 
chineel, juſt as you fancy. Glaſſe, 293. - 
| Another way. 

Take a pint of cream, the whites of two eggs, a pint of 
White wine, and the juice and rind of a lemon; grate the rind 
„ | ge WE into 


: above a week, and are better made the day before, The beſt 
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into the wine, and then put in the cream; ſweeten them, and 
whiſk them up with a clean whiſk, „„ 


A Lemon Syllabub. 


Take a pint of cream, a pint of white wine, the rind of 
two lemons grated, and the juice; ſugar it to the taſte ; let it 
ſtand ſome time; mill or whip it; lay the froth on a ſieve; 
put the remainder into glaſſes; lay on the froth z make them 

the day before they are wanted. . 
If they are to taſte very ſtrong of the lemon, put the juice 
of Tix lemons, and near a pound of fugar ; they will keep four 

or five days. Maſon, 448. . f 


Solid Syllabub. © 


To a quart of rich cream, put a pint of white wine, the 
Juice of two lemons, and the rind of one grated ; ſweeten it 
to your taſte, Whip it up well, and take off the froth as it 
riſes; put it upon a hair ſieve, and let it ſtand in a cool place 
till the next day. More than half fill your glaſſes with the 
thin, and then heap up the froth as high as you can; the 
bottom will look clear, and keep four or five days. 


Syllabub under the Cow. 


Put into a punch-bow! a pint of cider, and a bottle of ſtrong 
beer; grate in a ſmall nutmeg, and ſweeten it to your taſte; 
then milk from the cow as much milk as will make a ſtrong 
frath. Then let it ſtand an hour; ſtrew over it a few cur- 
rants well waſhed, picked, and plumped before the fire, and 
it will be fit for ſervice. Farley, 327. 


, 
— 


Everlaſting Syllabub. 


Take five half pints of thick cream, half a pint of rheniſh, 
half a pint of ſack, and the juice of two large Seville oranges; 
ow in juſt the yellow rind of three lemons, and a pound of 

ouble refined ſugar well beat and ſifted. Mix all together 
with a ſpoonful of orange-flower water ; beat it well with a 
whiſk half an hour, then with a ſpoon take it off, and lay it 
on a fieve to drain; then fill your glaſſes, Theſe will keep 


way 
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pay to whip ſyllabub is,—have a fine large chocolate-mill, 
which you muſt keep on purpoſe, and a large deep bowl to 
mill them in; it is quicker done, and the froth is ſtronger. 
For the thin that is left at the bottom, have ready ſome calf*s- 
foot jelly, boiled and clarified, There muſt be nothing but 
the calf's foot boiled to a hard jelly. When cold, take off the 
fat, clear it with the whites of eggs, run it through a flannel 
bag, and mix it with the clear Which you ſaved of the ſylla- 

bub. Sweeten it to your palate, and give it a boil; then 
pour it into baſons, or what you pleaſe. When cold, turn it 
out, and it is a fine flummery. Glafſe, 293. | 


Blanc- mange with 1ſinglaſs. 


Put an ounce of picked iſinglaſs to a pint of water; put to 3 
it a bit of cinnamon, and boil it till the iſinglafs is melted ; 
put to it three quarters of a pint of cream, two ounces of 
ſweet almonds, and ſix bitter almonds, blanched and beaten, 
and à bit of lemon-peel ; ſweeten it, ſtir it over the fire, and 
let it boil ; ftrain it, ſtir it till it is cool, ſqueeze in the juice 
ol a lemon, and put it into what moulds you pleaſe. Turn 
it out, 'garniſh with currant-jelly and jam; or marmalade, , 
quUncey,” e.. | 5 EET 
If you chooſe to have your blanc-mange of a green colour, 
put in as much juice of ſpinach as will be neceſſary for that 
purpoſe, and a ſpoonful of brandy ; but it ſhould not then 
retain the name of blanc-mange, (white food) but verde-mange, 
(green food). If you would have it yellow, diſſolve a little. 
ſaffron in it; you ſhould then call it ;zaune-mange. Or you 
may make it red, by putting a bit of cochineel into a little 
brandy, let it ſtand half an hour, and ftrain it through a bit * 
of cloth. It is then entitled to the appellation of rouge= 
Always wet the mould before you put in the blanc- mange. 
It may be ornamented, when turned out, by ſticking about it 
blanched almonds fliced, or citron, according to fancy, -/ 


Clear Blanc-man ge. 


Take a quart of ſtrong calf's- foot jelly, ſkim off the fat, 
and ſtrain it, beat the whites of four eggs, and put it into a. 
jelly-bag, and run it through ſeveral times till it is clear. 
Beat one ounce of ſweet almonds, and one of bitter, to a 
0 5 „ 7 _ paſte, 


often till it is almoſt cold; then wet your moulds and fill them. 
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3 1 
paſte, with a ſpoonful of roſe · water ſqueezed through a cloth; 

then mix it with the jelly, and three ſpoonfuls of very good 
cream; ſet it over the fire again, and keep ſtirring it till it is 


almoſt boiling; then pour it into a bow¾l, and ſtir it ver 


Regald, 96. 
Blanc- mange, with a preſerved Orange. 


Fill your orange with blanc-mange ; and, when cold, ſtick 
in it long lips of citron, like leaves; pour blanc-mange in 


the diſh ; when cold, ſet the orange in the middle. Garniſh 


with preſerved or dried fruits. 


Or, you may pour blanc- mange into a mould like a Turk's 
cap, lay round it jelly a little broken; put a ſprig of myrtle, 


or {mall preſerved orange on the top. 


| | Flummery. 


Take an ounce of bitter, and the ſame quantity of ſweet 


almonds, put them into a baſon, and pour over them ſome 


boiling water to make the ſkins come off, Then ſtrip off the 
ſkins, and throw the kernels into cold water; take them out, 
and beat them in a marble mortar, with a little roſe-water to 


| keep them from oiling; and when they are beat, put them 


into a pint of calf*s-feet ſtock ; ſet it over the fire, and ſweet- 
en it to your taſte with loaf-ſugar. As ſoon as it boils, ſtrain 
it through a piece of muſlin or gauze; and, when it is alittle 
cold, put it into a pint of thick cream, and keep ſtirring it 


often till it grows thick and cold. Wet your moulds in cold 
water, and pour in the flummery, Let them ſtand about fix 


hours before you turn them out; and, if you make your 


flummery ſtiff, and wet your moulds, it will turn out without 


putting them into warm water, which will be a great advan- 
take to the look of the figures, as warm water gives a dullneſs 


to the flummery, Farley, 524. 


| dother way. 


Baooil an ounce of iſinglaſs in a little water, till it is melted, 
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mould, turn it out. Maſon, 451. 


our to it a pint of cream, a bit of lemon- peel, a little bran- 
* and ſugar to the taſte; boil and ſtrain it, put it into a 
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Hartſhorn Flummery. 


Take half a pound of the ſhavings of hartſhorn, boil them 
in three pints of water till it comes to a pint, then ſtrain it 
through a ſieve into a baſon, and ſet it by to cool; then ſet it 
over the fire, let it juſt melt, and put to it half a pint of thick 
cream ſcalded and grown cool again, a quarter of a pint of 
white wine, and two ſpoonfuls of orange-flower water; ſweet= 
en it with ſugar, and beat it for an hour and a half, or it will 
neither mix well nor look well; dip your cups in water be- 
fore you put in the flummery, or it will not turn out well. 
It is beſt when it ſtands a day or two before you turn it out. 
When you ſerve it up, turn it out of the cups, and ſtick 
blanched almonds, cut in long narrow bits, on the top. 
ay may eat them either with wine or with cream, Glaſſe, 


Welch Flummery. 


Put a little iſinglaſs to a quart of iff hartſhorn jelly; add 
toit a pint of cream, a little brandy, and ſome lemon-juice 
and ſugar ; boil this till it is thick, then ſtrain it, You may, 
if you pleaſe, add three ounces of almonds, blanched and 
beaten ; about ten bitter ones. ; 


\ 


Yellow Flummery. 


Beat and open two ounces of iſinglaſs, put it into a bowl, 
and over it a pint of boiling water; cover it up till it is al- 
| moſt cold, then add a pint of white wine, the rind of one le- 
mon, the juice of two lemons, the yolks of eight eggs, well 
beat, and ſweeten it to your taſte; then put it into a toſſing- 
pan, and continue ſtirring it. When it boils, ſtrain it; and, 
when almoſt cold, put it into moulds or cups. 


Solomon's Temple in Flummery. 
| Having made a quart of ſtiff flummery, divide it into three 
parts; make one part of a pretty thick colour, with a little 
cochineel bruiſed fine, and ſteeped in French brandy ; ſcrape e 
one ounce of chocolate very fine, diſſolve it in a little ſtrong 
coffee, and mix it with another part of your flummery to 
| | = 2 e make 
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make it a light ſtone- colour. The laſt part muſt be white, 
Then wet your temple mould, and fix it in a pot to ſtand 
even; then fill the top of the temple with red flummery, for 
the ſteps, and the four points with white; then fill it up with 
chocolate-flummery. Let it ſtand till the next day, then 
looſen it round with a pin, and ſhake it looſe very gently, 
but do not dip your mould in warm water, it will take off 
the gloſs, and ſpoil the colour. When you turn it out, ſtick 
a ſmall ſprig, or flower-ftalk; down from the top of every 
point, it will ſtrengthen them, and make them look pretty, 

ay round it rock candy ſweet-meats. It is proper for a cor- 
ner diſh for a large table. Raffald, 204. | 


Oatmeal Flummery. 


Put fome oatmeal into a broad, deep pan, then cover it with 
water; ſtir it together, and let it ſtand twelve hours; then 
pour off that water clear, and put on a good deal of freſh 
water; ſhift it again in twelve hours, and ſo on in twelve 
more; then pour off the water clear, and ftrain the oatmeal 
through a coirſe hair fieve, and pour it into a ſauce-pan, 
keeping it ſtirring all the time with a ſtick till it boils, and is 
vety thick; then pour it into diſhes. When cold, turn it 
into plates, and eat it with what you 'pleafe, either wine and 
ſugar, or beer and ſugar, or milk. It eats very well with 
cider and ſugar, | NG 


French Flummery. 


Taake a quart of cream, and half an ounce. of iſinglaſs, beat 
it fine, and ſtir it into the cream. Let it boil ſoftly over a 
flow fire a quarter of an hour, keep it ſtirring all the time; 
then take it off, ſweeten it to your palate, and put in a ſpoon- 
ful of roſe-water, and a ſpoonful of orange- flower water; 
ſtrain it, and pour it into a glaſs or baſon, or what you pleaſe; 
and, when it is cold, turn it out. It makes a fine fide diſh, 
You may eat it with cream, or wine, or what you pleaſe. 
Lay round it baked pears. It looks very pretty, and eats fine. 
Glaſſe, 298. Farley, 324242. © 
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To make Colouring for Flummery or Fellies. 


Bruiſe two pennyworth of cochineel with a knife, and put 
it into half a tea-cupful of brandy ; when it has ſtood a quar- 
ter of an hour, filter it through a fine cloth, and put in as 
much as will make the vows or jelly, of a fine pink co- 
lour. If yellow, tie a little ſaffron in a rag, and diſſolve it 
in cold water. If green, boil ſome ſpinach, take off the froth, 
and mix it with the jelly, If white, put in ſome cream, : 


P 
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CHAP. XXVI- 


ORNAMENTS FOR GRAND ENTERTAIN- 
ö MENTs. 


A Diſh of Suow. 


PUT twelve large apples into cold water, ſet them over a 
ſlow fire, and when they are ſoft, pour them upon a hair 
ſieve. Take off the ſkins, and put the pulp into a baſon; then 
beat the whites of twelve eggs to a very ſtrong froth, beat and 
ſift half a pound of double- refined ſugar, and ſtrew it on the 
eggs. Then beat the pulp of your apples to a ſtrong froth; 
then beat them all together till they are like a ſtiff ſnow; lay 
it upon a china diſh, and heap it up as high as you can. Set 
round it green knots of paſte, in imitation of Chineſe rails, 
and ſtick a ſprig of myrtle in the middle of the diſh. Maſon, 
450. Raffald, 205. Farley, 352. . 


Moonſhine. 


TLaake the ſhapes of half a moon, and five or feven ſtars; 
wet them, and fill them with flummery ; let them ftand til} 
they are cold, then turn them into a deep china difh, and 
pour lemon-cream round them, made thus: Take a pint of 
ſpring-water, put to it the juice of three lemons, and the 
yellow rind of one lemon ; the whites of five eggs, well beat- 
en, and four ounces of loaf-ſugar ; then ſet it over a ſlow fire, 
and ſtir one way till it looks white and thick, If you let it 
| boil it will curdle. Then ftrain it through a hair ſieve, and 
let it ſtand till it is cold ; beat the yolks of five eggs, mix 
them with your whites, ſet them over the fire, and keep ſtir- 
ring it till it is almoſt ready to boil, then pour it into a ba- 

fon. When it is cold, pour it among your moon and ſtars. 
Garniſh with flowers. It is a proper di for a ſecond courſe, 
ether for dinner or ſupper. Rafald, 201. = 
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Floating Iſland of Apples. 

Bake or ſcald eight or nine large apples; when cold, pare 
them, and pulp them through a fre: beat this up with fine 
| ſugar; put to it the whites of four or five eggs that have been 
beaten, with a Jittle roſe-water ; mix it a little at a time, 
beat it till it is light; heap it on a rich cold cuſtard, or on 
jelly. Maſon, 4.50. „ 5 


Floating and o,. Chocolate. 


Take the whites of two eggs, and mix them up with two 
ounces of chocolate ſcraped; pile it on a thin cuſtard or 


jelly. 
A Deſert Iſland, 


Form a lump of paſte into a rock three inches broad at the 


top, then colour it, and ſet in the middle of a deep china diſh. 
Set a caſt figure on it, with a crown on its head, .and a knot 
of rock-candy at its feet; then make a roll of paſte an inch 

thick, and ſtick it on the inner edge of the diſh, two parts 
round, Cut eight pieces of eringo roots, -about three inches 
long, and fix them upright to the roll of paſte on the edge. 
Make gravel. walks of ſhot comfits round the diſh, and ſet 
ſmall figures in them. Roll out ſome paſte, and cut it open 


like Chineſe rails. Bake it, and fix it on either fide of the 


gravel walks with gum, and form an entrance where the Chi- 
neſe rails are, with two pieces of eringo root, for pillars, 
Parley, 351. 1 N 


A Floating Hand. 


Take a ſoup diſh according to the ſize and quantity you 


intend to make, but a pretty deep glaſs is beſt, and ſet it on a 
China diſh; take a quart of thick cream, make it pretty ſweet 
with fine ſugar, pour in a gill of ſack, grate the yellow rind 
of a lemon in, and mill the cream till it is all of a thick froth; 
then carefully pour the thin from the froth into a diſh ; take 
2 French roll, or as many as you want, cut it as thin as you 


can, lay a layer of that as light as poſſible on the cream, then 


3 layer of currant jelly, then a very thin layer of roll, and 
Geg3 : then 


{ 
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q then hartſhorn-jelly, then French roll, and over that whip 
your froth which you ſaved off the cream very well milled up, 
and lay at the top as high as you can heap it; and as for the 
rim of the diſh, ſet it round with fruit or ſweet-meats ac- 
cording to your fancy. This looks very pretty in the middle 
of a table, with candles round it, and you may make it of 
as many different colours as you fancy, and according to 

| what jellies, and jams, or ſweetmeats you may have; or at 

the bottom of the diſh you may put the thickeſt cream you 
can get; but that is as you fancy. Glaſſe, 300, 


A Hedge-hog. 


Blanch two pounds of almonds, beat them well in a mor- 

tar, with a little canary and orange-flower water to keep 
them from oiling. Make them into ſtiff paſte, then beat in 

the yolks of twelve eggs, leave out five of the whites, put 

to it a pint of cream, ſweetened with ſugar ; put in half a 
pound of ſweet butter melted, ſet it on a oe or ſlow fire, 

and keep it conſtantly ſtirring till it is ſtiff enough to be made 

into the form of a hedge-hog ; then ſtick it full of blanched 

' almonds, flit and ſtuck up like the briſtles of a hedge-hog. 
\ Then put it into a diſh; take a pint of cream, and the yolks 
of four eggs beat up; ſweeten with ſugar to your palate, 

Stir them together over a ſlow fire till it is quite hot; 
then pour it round the hedge-hog in a diſh, and let it 

a ſand till it is cold, and ſerve it up. Or a rich calf's- foot 
jelly made clear and good, poureg into the diſh round the 
hedge-hog; when it is cold, it looks pretty, and makes a 
neat diſh, Or it looks handſome in the middle of a table for 


ſupper. 


A Fiſh-pond. 


Fill your large fiſh-moulds, and fix ſmall ones with flum- 
mery.; take a china bowl, and put in half a pint of ſtiff clear 
calf*s-foot jelly; let it ſtand til] cold; then lay two of the 
ſmall fiſhes on the jelly, the right fide down. Put in half 

a pint more jelly, let it ſtand till cold, then lay in the four 
ſmall fiſhes acroſs one another, that, when you turn the 
bowl upſide down, the heads and tails may be ſeen. Then 


almoſt fill your bowl with jelly, and let it ſtand till _ 
„ EY | : then 
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then lay in the jelly four large fiſhes, and fill the baſon quite 
full with jelly, and let it ſtand till the next day. When you 
want to uſe it, ſet your bowl to the brim in hot water for 
one minute; take care that you do not let the water go into 
the baſon:' Lay your plate on the top of the baſon, and turn 
it upſide down. If you want it for the middle, turn it out 
upon a ſalver. Be ſure. you make your jelly very ſtill and 


clear.  Raffald, 194. 


* . 
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SAA 
© POSSETS, GRUELS, WHITE-POTS, &c. 
Sack Poſſet. 


5 GR ATE three Naples biſcuits to one quart of cream, or 
new milk; let it boil a little, ſweeten it, grate ſome nut- 
meg. When a little cool, pour it high from a tea-pot to a 


pint of ſack a little warmed, and put it into a baſon or deep 


- yd 


Another way. 


| Beat the yolks and whites of fifteen eggs very well, and 
train them; then put three quarters of a pound of white ſu- 

ar into a pint of canary, and mix it with your eggs in a 
= Tong ſet it over a chafing-diſh of coals, and keep conti- 
nually ſtirring it till it is ſcalding hot. In the mean time 

rate ſome nutmeg in a quart of milk, and boil it, then pour 
it into your eggs and wine, they being ſcalding hot. Hold 
your hand very high as you pour it, and let ſomebody ſtir it 
all the time you are pouring in the milk; then take it off the 
chafing-diſh, ſet it before the fire half an hour, and ſerve it up. 


Another way. 

Take four Naples biſcuits, and crumble them into a quart 

of new milk, when it boils. Juſt give it a boil, take it off, 

rate in ſome nutmeg, and ſweeten to your palate; then pour 

in half a pint of ſack, ſtirring it all the time, and ſerve it up. 

Jou may, if you pleaſe, crumble white bread inſtead of biſ- 
Quit. | | 
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An 
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An Orange Poſſet. 


Put the crumb of a penny loaf, grated very fine, into a 
pint of water, or rather more; and half the peel of a Seville 
orange grated, or ſugar rubbed upon it to take out the eſſence 
boil all together till it looks thick and clear, then beat it very _ 
well. Then take a pint of mountain wine, the juice of half 
a Seville orange, three ounces of Jordan almonds, and one 
ounce of bitter, beat fine, with a little French brandy and 
ſugar to your taſte ; mix it well, and put it in your poſſet, 
and ſerve it up. ee 1 5 | 
A lemon poſlet is made in the ſame manner. 


Boil the crumb of a penny loaf in a quart of milk till it is 
ſoft, then take it off the fire, and grate in half a nutmeg ; put 
in ſugar to your taſte ;- then put it in a china bowl, and put 
in by degrees a pint of Liſbon wine. Serve it up with toaſt 
and butter upon a plate. 


Put a little white bread into a pint of milk, and ſet it over 
the fire; then put ſome nutmeg and ſugar into a, pint of ale, 
warm it, and when your milk boils, pour it upon the ale. 
Let it ſtand a few minutes to clear, and the curd will riſe ta 
the top. | ; | 


i 


8 


Panada. 


Put a blade of mace, a large piece of the crumb of bread, 
and a quart of water into a ſauce-pan. Let it boil two mi- 
nutes, then take out the bread, and bruiſe it very fine in 2 
baſon. Mix as much water as you think it will require, pour 
away the reſt, and ſweeten it to your palate. Put in a piece 
of butter as big as a walnut, but do not put in any wine, as 

that will ſpoil it, Grate in a little nutmeg. Farley, 429. 
from Glaſe, 243. ©. 


of ſweet 


. 
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A feet Panade. 


Slice the crumb of a penny loaf very thin, and put it into 
a ſauce-pan with a pint of water; boil it till it is very ſoft 

and Jooks clear; then put in a glaſs of Madeira wine, grate 
in a little nutmeg, and put in a lump of butter the ſize of a 
walnut, and ſugar to your taſte; beat it exceedingly fine, 
then put it in a deep ſoup=diſh, and ſerve it up. | | 
N. B. You may leave out the wine and ſugar, and” put in 
a little cream and falt, if you like it better. Rapald, 316. 


Take two quarts of milk, eight eggs, and half the whites, 
beat up with a little roſe-water, a nutmeg, and a quarter of 
2 pound of ſugar; cut a penny loaf in very thin ſlices, and 
pour milk and eggs over. Put a little piece of butter on the 
top. Bake it half an hour in a flow oven. | 


A Rice White-pot. 55 


Boil a pound of rice in two quarts of milk till it is tender 
and thick, Beat it in a mortar with a quarter of a pound of 
 fweet almonds blanched. Then boil two quarts of cream, 
with a few crumbs of white bread, and two or three blades 
of mace. Mix it well with eight eggs, and a little roſe-wa- 
ter, and ſweeten to your taſte, Cut ſome candied orange or 
citron-peels thin, and lay it in. It muſt be put into a ſlow 
Oven. Glaſſe, 1.58. Maſon, 453 15 


White Caudle. 


Take two quarts of water, and mix with it four ſpoonfuls 

of oatmeal, a blade or two of mace, and a piece of lemon- 
peel. Let it boi), and keep ſtirring it often. Let it boil 
about a quarter of an hour, and be careful not to let it boil 
over; then ſtrain it through a coarſe ſieve. When you uſe 
It, ſweeten it to your taſte, grate in a little nutmeg, and 
what wine you think proper; and, if it is not for a ſick per- 
ſon, ſqueeze in the juice of a lemon. Giaſſe, 243. Farly, 


Brown 
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Brown Caudle. 


Make your gruel as above, with fix ſpoonfuls of oatmeal, 
and ftrain it; then add a quart of ale that is not bitter; boil 
it, then ſweeten it to your palate, and add half a pint of 
white wine or brandy. When you do not put in white wine 
or brandy, let it be half ale. IT 


"Salas... > 


Salop is ſold at the chemiſts. Take a large tea-ſpoonful 
of the powder, and put it into a pint of boiling water, keep 
ſtirring it till it is a fine jelly, and add wine and ſugar to your 
we Beef Tea. 

Cut a pound of lean beef into very thin ſlices, and put it 
in a jar; pour a quart of boiling water over it, and cover it 
cloſe that the ſteam may not get out ; let it ſtand by the fire, 
It is ftrongly recommended by phyſicians for thoſe of a weak 
conſtitution, It ſhould be drank milk warm. | 


 _ White-wine Whey, © 
Put a pint of ſkimmed milk, and half ajpint of white wine 
into a baſon. Let it ſtand a few minutes, then pour over it 
a pint of boiling water, Let it ſtand a little, and the curd 
will gather in a lump, and ſettle to the bottom. Then pour 
your whey into a china bowl, and put in a lump of ſugar, a 


ſprig of balm, or a ſlice of lemon. Rapald, 313. 


Water Grat % 


| 3 OD 

To a pint of water, put a large ſpoonful of oatmeal ; then 

ſtir it well together, and let it boil up three or four times, 

ſtirring it often. Do not let it boil over. Then ſtrain it 

through a ſieve, ſalt it to your palate, put in a good piece f 
freſh butter, brew it with a ſpoon till the butter is all melted, _ 

and it will be fine and ſmooth, | _— 


- 
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Barley Gruel. 


Put a quarter of a pound of pearl barley, and a ſtick of cin- 
namon, into two quarts of water, and let it boil till it is re- 
duced to one quart; add a pint of red wine, and ſugar to your 
taſte, You may add two or three ounces of currants. | 


Sago. | 
To three quarters of a pint of water, put a large ſpoonful 
of ſago, ſtir it, and boil it ſoftly till it is as thick as you 


would have it; then put in wine and ſugar, with a little 
nutmeg to your palate, | „ A 


Rice Milk. 


Boil half a pound of rice in a quart of water, with a little 

/ cinnamon; let it boil till the water is waſted, but take care 
it does not burn; then add three pints of milk, and the yolk 
of an egg beat up; keep it ſtirring, When it boils, take it 

up and ſweeten it. Maſon, 4.52. 2 


Barley Water. 


Put a quarter of a pound of pearl barley into two quarts 
of water, let it boil, ſkim it very clean, boil half away, and 
ſtrain it of, Sweeten to your palate, but not too ſweet, and 
put in two ſpoonfuls of white wine. Drink it a little warm. 


 Glaſſe, 245. Farley, 427. 


Another way. 

Boil two ounces of barley in two quarts of water till it 
looks white, and the barley grows ſoft, then ſtrain the water 
from the barley, and add to it a little currant jelly or lemon. 

N. B. You may put a pint more water to your barley, and 
boil it over again. Rapald, 314. 


Capillaire. 


5 Take ſourteen pounds of loaf ſugar, three pounds of coarſe 
ſiugar, fix eggs beat in with the ſhells, and three quarts of 
F N water; 


- 


oY i. OT 

water; boil it up twice, kim it well, then add to it a quar- 
ter of a pint of orange- flower water ; ſtrain it through a jel- 
ly-bag, and put it into bottles. When cold, mix a ſpoon- 


ful or two of this ſyrup, as it is liked for ſweetneſs, in a 


draught of warm or cold water. Maſon, 454. 


Orgeat. 


Take two pounds of almonds, thirty bitter, and beat them 
to a paſte; mix it with three quarts of water, and ſtrain it 
through a fine cloth ; add orange and lemon-juice, with fome 
of the peel; ſweeten to your palate, 8 


Lemonade. 


Take two Seville oranges and ſix lemons, pare them very 
thin, ſteep the parings four hours in two quarts of water; 
put the juice of ſix oranges and twelve lemons upon twelve 
ounces of fine ſugar ; when the ſugar is melted, put the wa- 
ter to it. Add a little orange-flower water, and more ſugar, 
if neceſſary, Paſs it through a bag till it is fine. 7 


Goo ſeberry Fool. 


Set two quarts of gooſeberries on the fire in about a quart 
of water. When they begin to ſimmer, turn yellow, and 
begin · to plump, throw them into a cullender to drain the 


water out; then with the back of a ſpoon carefully ſqueeze | 


the pulp through a ſieve into a diſh; make them pretty ſweet, 
and let them ſtand till they are cold. In the mean time, 
take two quarts of milk, and the yolks of four eggs, beat up 
with a little grated nutmeg ; ſtir it ſoftly over a flow fire. 
When it begins to ſimmer, take it off, and by degrees ſtir it 
into the gooſeberries. Let it ſtand till it is cold, and ſerve it 
up. If you make it with cream, you need not put any eggs 
in, Glaſſe, 159. Maſon, 452. 


To mull Wine. 


Grate half a nutmeg into a pint. of wine, and ſweeten it to 
your taſte with loaf ſugar; ſet it över the fire, and when it 


oils, take it off to cool ; take the yolks of four eggs well 


beaten, add to them a little cold wine; then mix them 2 IN 
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fully with your hot wine, a little at a time; then pour it 
backwards and forwards ſeveral times, till it looks fine and 
. bright; then ſet it on the fire, and beat it a little at a time for 
ſeveral times, till it is quite hot, and pretty thick, and pour 
it backwards and forwards ſeveral times; then ſend it in cho- 
colate-cups, and ſerve it up with dry toaſt cut in long narrow 
pieces. Rafald, 311. i 6 
Syrup of Orange-peel. 
Cut two ounces of Seville orange-peel very ſmall, put it in 
a pint? and a quarter of white wine; ſtrain it off, and boil it 
up with two pounds of double-refined ſugar. | = 
. Syrup of Maidenhair. eh” 
This plant is ſaid to grow in Cornwall, but what is uſed 
in England comes principally from abroad ; it is ſaid the beſt 
comes from Canada. The proportion is one ounce of the 
dried leaves infuſed in half a pint of boiling water; keep it on 
an aſhes- fire from one day to another, ſift it in a napkin, and 
mix it with a pound and a quarter of ſugar; keep it in a 
warm place ſome time, then bottle it. Obſerve the ſame 
proportion for a greater quantity. Clermont, 589. 
Syrups may be made of any kinds of fruits, ſeeds, or plants, 
only obſerving to regulate the quantities of ſugar according to 
the ſharpneſs and flayours of each kind, Clermont, 590. 
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CHAP. XXVII. 


MADE WINES. 
„ Rai in Wine. | 


UT two hundred weight of raiſins, ſtalks and all, into a 
large hogſhead ; fill it with water, let them ſteep a fort- 
night, ſtirring them every day; then pour off the liquor, and 
eſs the raiſins. Put both liquors together in a nice clean 
veſſel that will juſt hold it, for it muſt be full; let it ſtand 
till it has done bing, or making the leaft noiſe, then ſtop 
it cloſe, and let it ſtand fix months. Peg it, and if you find 
it quite clear, rack it off in another veſſel ; ſtop it cloſe, and 
let it ſtand three months longer; then bottle it, and when 
you uſe it, rack it off into a decanter, © Glaſſe, 301. Farley, 
361. : ; ee ek | 


Another way. 


Take three hundred and a half of Malaga raiſins, ſixty-ſix 
gallons of water, in a large tub with a falſe bottom; let them 
ſtand for twenty-two or twenty-three days, ſtirring them once 
or twice a day s then draw them off into a clean hogſ- 
head, and let them work as long as they will, filling the 
hogſhead full every day for five or {ix months; then rack the 
liquor into another caſk, and put to it two gallons of brandy. 
Maſon, 465. 


Another way. | 


Boil ten gallons of ſpring water an hour, but as ſoon as iet 
is milk warm, add fix pounds of Malaga raiſins, clean picked 
and half chopped, to every gallon ; ſtir it up together twice 
a day for nine or ten days, then run it through a hair ſieve, 
and ſqueeze the raiſins well with your hands, and put the li- 
5 | : 6 quor 


. iner. 


quor in your barrel; bung it cloſe up, let it ſtand three 
months, and then bottle it. Rafald, 320. 5 


ET | Elder Wine. | 


Pick your elder-berries when they are full ripe, put them 
into a ſtone jar, and ſet them in the oven, or in a kettle of 
boiling water till the jar is hot through; then take them out, 
and ftrain them through a coarſe ſieve, ' wringing the berries, 
and put the juice into a clean kettle, To every quart of juice, 

put a pound of fine Liſbon ſugar, let it boil, and ſkim it 
well. When it is clear and fine, pour it into a jar. When 
Cold, cover it cloſe, and keep it till you make raiſin wine; 
then, when you tun your wine, to every gallon of wine put 
half-a pint of elder ſyrup. Ee, 


. Another zvay. 


Chop ſixteen pounds of Malaga raiſins. very ſmall ; take 
fix pounds of powder ſugar, and five gallons of water; boil 
them all together a quarter of an hour, then pour the liquor 
boiling hot upon the raiſins; ſtir them well together, and let 
them fand ten days, ſtirring it well every day; then ſtrain 
the liquor, and preſs out the raiſins; add to each gallon a 
pint of the pure juice of elder-berries; put to it a very little 
2 ale-yeaſt ſpread on a dit of toaſt, juſt enough to make it 
move, not to work up; let it ſtand two or three days to fer- 
ment, then tun it up into a veſſel, but let it not be full, that 
there may be room for it to work; ſtop it cloſe, let it ſtand 
to be thoroughly fine, and then bottle it. Wo 


Er: focver Wine. © 


Take the flowers of elder, but D reject the ſtalks. 
To every quart of flowers, put a gallon of water, and three 
pounds of loaf ſugar. Boil the water and ſugar a quarter of 

' an hour, then pour it on the flowers, and let it work three 

days. Then ftrain the wine through a hair fieve, and put it 

Into a caſk; To every ten gallons of wine, add an ounce of 

iſinglaſs diflolved in cider, and fix whole eggs. Cloſe it 
up, let it ſtand ſix months, and then bottle it. Farley, 367. 
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Put a gallon of grapes to a gallon of water; bruiſe. the 

apes, and let them ſtand a week without ſtirring, then draw 
it off fine. Put to a gallon of the wine, three pounds of ſu- 
gar, and then put it if a veſſel, but do not ſtop it till it has 


one hifing. Maſon, 465. 


4 
. 


5 a Or ange Mint. - | 
Put twelve pounds of the beſt powder ſugar, with the 
| whites of eight or ten eggs well beaten, into fix gallons 
of ſpring-water, and boil. it three quarters of an hour, 
When cold, put into it ſix ſpoonfuls of yeaſt, and the juice 
of twelve lemons; which, being pared, muſt ſtand with two 

unds of white ſugar in a tankard, and in the morning ſkim 
off the top, and then put it into the water; then add the 
juice and rinds of fifty oranges, but not the white parts of the 
rinds, and let it work all together two days and two nights; 
then add two quarts of Rheniſh or white wine, and put it 


* 


Put twenty-four pounds of lump- ſugar to ten gallons of 
water, beat the whites of fix eggs yery well, and mix them 
when the water is cold; then boil it an hour, and ſkim it 
well; take four dozen large rough Seville oranges, pare them 
very thin, put them into a tub, and put the liquor on boil- 
ing hot; and, when you think it is cold enough, add to it 
three or four ſpoonfuls of new yeaſt, with the juice of che 
oranges, and half an ounce of cochineal beat fine, and boiled 
in a pint of water; ſtir it all together, and let it work fout 
days, then put it in the caſles, and in fix weeks after bottle 
it ſor uſe; R s.... 105 51 iam 
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| Gather the currants on a fine dry day, when the fruit is & 


full ripe, ſtrip them, and ſqueeze out the juice; put a gallon 
of cold water, and two ſpoonfuls of yeaſt to a gallon of the 


— 


way When it has worked two days, ſtrain it through 2 
air ſieve, In the mean time, put an ounce of iſinglaſ to 
ſteep in cider, and to every gallon of liquor put three pounds 
ef loaf ſugar ; then ſtir it well together, and put it in a caſſ. 
Put a quart of brandy to every five gallons of wine, mix 
: them well in your caſk, cloſe it well up, and after letting it 


4 


Another way. 


Five quarts of currant-juice, and fourteen pounds of ſugar, 
Will make a five gallon cafk ; fill'it up with water, and let it 
all work together. When it has done working, put in a hop 
or two, and a quart of brandy, y.. 
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To a hogſhead of birch water, take four hundred of Malaga 
raiſins, pick them clean, and cut them ſmall. Then boil 
the birch liquor for one hour at leaſt,” ſkim it well, and let it 
Rand till it is no warmer than milk. Then put in the raiſins, 
and let it ſtand cloſe covered, ſtirring it well four or ſive times 
every day. Boil all the ſtalks in a gallon or two of birch- 
water, which, when added to the other when almoſt cold, 
will give it an agreeable roughneſs. Let it ſtand ten days, 
then put it in a cool cellar, and when it has done hiffing in 
tze veſſel, ſtop it up cloſe. It muſt ſtand nine months, at 
leaſt, before it is bottled. Maſen, 461. Farley, 366. 
dds E777 57 k - 6 * 
r 
2 Beuiſe ſome raſpberries with the back of a ſpoon, and ſtrain 
them through a flannel bag into a ſtone jar. Put a pound of 
double- refined fugar to every quart of juice, ſtir it well to- 
gether, and eover it cloſe; after letting it ſtand three days, 
pour it clear off. Put two quarts of white wine to one quart 
of juice, then bottle it off, and it will be fit to drink in about 


2 week, Raſpberry-brandy made thus is a very excellent 
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- -- Pare and flice a quantity of turnips, put them in a cider» 
| preſs, and preſs out all the juice. To every gallon of juice, 
put three pounds of lump ſugar, Have a veſſel ready, juſt 
large enough to hold the juice, put your ages into a veſſel, 
an j 


half a pint of brandy to every gallon of juice. Pour in 
the juice, and lay ſomething over the bung for a week, to = 
ſee if it works. If it does, you muſt not bung it down till 9 
it has done working; then ſtop it cloſe for three months, and 
draw it off in another veſſel. When it is fine, bottle it off. 


Goo ſeberry Wine, 


Put three pounds of lump ſugar to a gallon. of water, boil 
it a quarter of an hour, and ſkim it very well, then- let it 
ſtand till it is almoſt cold, and take four quarts of full-ripe 
ooſeberries, bruiſe them in a marble mortar, and put them 
in your veſſel; then pour in the liquor, and let it ſtand two 
days, and ſtir it every four hours; | ſteep half an ounce of 
_ ifinglaſs two _ in a pint of brandy, ſtrain the wine 
through a flannel bag into the caſk, then beat the iſinglaſs 
in a marble mortar with five whites of eggs; then whiſk them 
together half an hour, and put it in the wine, and beat 
them all together; cloſe up your caſk, and put clay over itz 
let it ſtand fix months, then bottle it off for uſe; put in = 
each bottle a lump of ſugar, and two raiſins of the ſun. —_ 
This is a very rich wine, and when it has been kept in bot- : 
tles two or three years, will drink like champaigne, Ragald, 
321. 18 * ff] inc 


= 1 


P | . 
Take fifty pounds of black cherries, picked clean from tgne ö 
ſtalks, let the ſtones remain, bruiſe them well with the hands: 4 oy 
then take half a buſhel of very ripe currants, and get as muß 
juice from them as poſſible, and alſo four quarts: of raſpher- #5 
Ties ſqueezed in the ſame manner. To this quantity of fruſt 
allow forty pounds of ſugar, diſſolve it in ſaft water, and 
when the ſugar is melted, put it into a veſſel with the bruiſed 
wins . dei, 


cherries, and the juice of the currants and raſpberries; then 
fill the veſſel with ſoft water, only leaving room for the 
working; and, when all is in the veſſel, ſtir it well together 
_ witha Kick. It muſt not be bunged up in leſs than three 
weeks; it may be bottled in five months. Maſon, 466. 


Cowlip Wine. 


Take two pounds and a half of powder ſugar, and two 

gallons of water; boil them half an hour, taking care to ſkim 

it as. the ſcum riſes; then pour it into a tub to cool, adding 

to it the rind of two lemons. When cold, put four quarts 
of the flowers of cowſlips to the liquor, and with it the 

juice of two lemons. Let it ſtand in the tub two days, ob- 

. ſerving to ſtir it every two or three hours; then put it in the 
a © barrel, and after it has ſtood about three weeks, or a month, 
—_ it, not forgetting to put a lump of ſugar into each 


Bf Mead. | 
Fake ten gallons of water, two gallons of honey, and a 

” handful of raced ginger; then take two lemons, cut them in 
pieces, and. put them into it; boil it very well, keep it skim- 
ming. Let it ſtand all night in the ſame veſſel you boil it 
in; the next morning barrel it up, with two or three ſpoon- 


4 : 4 


fils of good yeaſt, About three weeks, or a month after, 
© you may bottle it. Glaſſe, 366. f 5 
Coreſlip Mead. 


Take fifteen gallons of water, and thirty pounds of honey, 

boil them together till one gallon is waſted; skim it, and 

take it off the fire. Have ready ſixteen lemons cut in halves, 

put a gallon of the liquor to the lemons, and the reſt into a 

tub with ſeven packs of cowſlips ; let them ſtand all night, 

then put in the liquor with the lemons, and eight ſpoonfuls 

of new yeaſt, and a handful of ſweet-briar; ſtir them all 

3 well together, and let it work three or four days; then ftrain 
VM it, and put it in your cask, and in ſix months time you 

may e it. Rafald, 332. Farley, 370. . | 
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Made Wines, 4069 


\ Smyrna Raifin Wine. 


Put twenty-four” gallons of water to an hundred pounds 
of raiſins ;z after letting it ſtand about fourteen days, put it 
into your cask. When it has remained there fix months 
put a gallon of brandy to it, When it is fine, bottle it. 
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To male Bacon. 


Rz the Aitches very well with common falt ; let them lie 


* ſo that the brine may run from them; in about a week 


| put them into a tub for that purpoſe, rubbing off all the ſalt. 


ub the flitches with one pound of ſalt- petre, pounded and 


heated; the next day rub them well with ſalt, dry and hot; 


Jet them lie a week, often rubbing them ; then turn them, 


add more hot ſalt, let them lie three weeks or a month in all, 


rubbing them well ; then dry them. The hog may be either 


ſcalded or finged ; but ſingeing is beſt, Maſon, 178. 


Aube way. 
Take off all the infide fat of a ſide of pork, then lay it on 


_ long board, or dreſſer, that the blood may run away; rub 


it well with good ſalt on both ſides ; let it lie thus a day; 
then take a pint of bay-ſalt, and a quarter of a pound of ſalt- 


petre; beat them fine; two pounds of coarſe ſugar; and a 


quarter of a peck of common ſalt. Lay your pork in ſome- 


thing that will hold the pickle, and rub it well with the above 


ingredients. Lay the ſkinny fide downwards, and baſte it 


every day with the pickle for a fortnight ; then hang it in a 
 wood-ſmoke, and afterwards hang it in a dry place, but not 
hot. Obſerve, that all hams and bacon ſhould hang clear 


from every thing, and not againſt a wall. 


this pickle, and never keep, bacon or hams in a hot kitchen, 


or in a room where the ſun comes; it makes them all ruſty. 


Glaſſe, 266. Farley, 269. | | 5 
692 | PW 
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Obſerve to wipe off all the old ſalt before you put it into 


* 


When your pig is cut down, rut off the hams and head; 
if it be a large one, cut out a chine, but leave in the ſquare», 
ribs, it keeps the bacon from ruſting, and the gravy in ;. ſalt, 
it with common falt, and a little ſalt-petre,. (but neither bay 
ſalt nor ſugar); let it lie ten days on a table, which will 
let all the brine run from it; then ſalt it again ten or twel! 

days, turning it every day after the ſecond ſalting; then ſcrape 
it very clean, rub a little dry ſalt on it, and hang it up- 
N. B. Take care to ſerape the ae off very clean, 


which is cauſed by the ſalt to work o off your pork, and rub, 
on a little dry ſalt; it keeps the bachn from ruſting. The 
dry ſalt will, candy and ſhine like diamonds on your bacons 


Rapald, 307. Farley, 269. L V7 £4 og 28” 
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When your hams are cut out, rub them well with ah ounce 
of falt-petre,, half an ounce of ſal-prunella pounded, and & 
pound of common falt, to each ham; lay them in ſalt rel 


for ten days, turn them once in the time, then rub them well 
with more common ſalt; let them lie ten days longer, and 
turn them every day; then take them out and ſcrape,;themex= 
ceedingly clean ; dry them well with a clean cloth, and ru 


them ſlightly over with a little falt, and hang them up to 


| T0 Ren 
A , | . 4.4 « # - 3:4. I $51 2647 710 {33 54) 
3 © Another way. Ee i iets f 
RNub a ham with a quarter of a pound of ſalt- petre, let 
lie twenty - four hours; boil one quart of ſtrong old beer. 1 
half a pound of bay-ſalt, half a pound of brown ſugar, anc 


it 
th 
A 
us 


pound and a half of common ſalt; pour this on the he 


boiling hot, rub and turn it every day for a fortnightz 


ne 
ne 


baſte it with the liquor when there js'opportunity. 
1 "a is a very good. teceipt for curing a ham. 
176. e 


# 
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as | To prepare Bacon, Hams, Sc. 


Another Ways. „ 
Cut off a fine ham from a fat hind- quarter of pork. Take 
two ounces of ſalt- petre, a pound of coarſe ſugar, a pound of 
 eommion ſalt, and two ounces of ſal- prunella; mix all toge- 
ther, and rub it well. Let it lie a month in this pickle, turn. 
ing and baſting it every day, then hang it in wood-ſmoke as 
| you do beef, in 8 place, ſo as no heat comes to it; and, 
jyou keep them long, hang them a month or two in a 
damp place, and it will make them cut fine and ſhort. Never 
lay theſe hams in water till you boil them, and then. boil 
.- "them in. a copper, > gou have one, or the largeſt pot you 
Dave. Put them in thé cold water, and let them be four or 
ne hours before they boil, Skim the pot well, and often, 
till it boils. If it is a very large one, three hours will boil it; 
If a ſmall one, two hours will do, provided it be a great while 
before the water boils. Take it up half an hour before din- 
ner, pull off the ſkin, and throw raſpings, finely ſifted, all 
over. Hold a red-hot fire-ſhovel over; and when dinner is 
ready, take a few raſpings in a fieve, and fift-all over the diſh; 
* then lay in your ham, and, with your finger, make fine fi- 
A Fates round the edge of your diſh. Be ſure to boil your ham 
In as much water as you can, and keep it ſkimming all the 
279 it boils. It muſt be at leaſt four hours before it 
This pickle does finely for tongues afterwards, to lie in it 
2 fortnight, and then hang in the wood-ſmoke a fortnight, 
or to bail them out of the pickle. 5 „ 
Yorkſhire is famous for hams, and the reaſon is this: 
Their falt is much finer than ours in London; it is a large 
clear ſalt, and gives the meat a fine flavour. I uſed to have 
i from Malden, in Eſſex; and that ſalt will make any ham 
gs fine as you can deſite. It is by much the beſt ſalt for ſalt- 
r. a JVC 
At hen you broil any of theſe hams in flices, or bacon, have 
5 ſome boiling water ready, and let the ſlices lie a minute or 
to in water, then broil them; it takes out the ſalt, and makes 
them cat finer. Glaſſe, 265, „„ 
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Scrape them and dry them clean with a cloth, and ſalt Fa, | 
well with common falt, and half an ounce of ſalt- petre to 
every tonge ; lay them in a deep pot, and turn them 
day for a week or ten days; ſalt — again, and let them lie 
a week | ; take them up, dry them with A cloth, flour 
them, and hang them vp. A. 9. 1 527 1 2 


7 male Hung Bet 2 


Make a ſtrong brine with bay-ſalt, falt-ps fre, and ge 
water, and put into, it a rib of beef for nine da 
bang it up in a chimney. where wood or ram we is b. is Na 
When it is a little dry, waſh the outſide with blood two or 
three times to make it look black; . when it is 4 
an, boil it for uſe. „ TOY 6d Wn. 


Another 40. „ e [1 y0s 


Tate the navel-; iece, and hang it up. in your cellar as long 
25 it will keep g — and till it begins to be a little ſappy- 
Then take it — and waſh it in ſugar and water, one ep 
after another, for you muſt, cut it into three pieces: 
take a pound of 8 and two pounds of bay- ſalt, ard | 
and pounded ſmall. Mix with them two or three ſpoonfuls 25 
brown ſugar, and rub your beef well with it in every | 
then ſtrew à ſufficient quantity of common ſalt all over. it, ; 


94 and let the beef lie cloſe till the ſalt is diſſolved, which will 


be in ſix or ſeven days. Then turn it eyery athes day for a 
fortnight ; and after that hang it up in a warm, but not a hot 
place, It may hang a fortnight in the Kitchen and, when 
you want it, boil it in bay-ſalt and pump-water till it is + 
der. It will keep, when boiled, two or three months, ru 
bing it with a greaſy cloth, or putting it two or three minutes 
into — water, tq take ol the aca As 27 5 


25 pickle Pork. 


Having cut your pork in pieces of a convenient ſize to lie 
in your powdering-tub, rub them all over with ſalt- petre; 


on make a mixture of two-thirds common HY and one» 


over them, 


N * 
a. : 


third bay-falt, and rub every piece well with it. Lay the 
pieces in your tub as cloſe as poſſible, and throw a little ſalt 


\ 
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oỹo make very fine Sanſagrs. 
Take ſix pounds of good pork, free from ſkin, griſtles, and 
fut; cut it very ſmall; and beat it in a mortar till it is very 
fine; then ſhred ſix · pdunds of beef - ſuet very fine, and free 
from all ſkin. Shred it as fine as poſſible; then take a good 
deal of ſage, waſh it very clean, pick off the leaves, and ſhred © 
it very fine. Spread your meat on a clean dreſſer or table; 
then ſbake the ſage all over, about three large ſpoonfuls; ſhred 
the thin rind of à middling lemon very fine and throw over, 
with as many ſweet herbs, when ſhred fine, as will fill a large 
(poon ; grate two nutmegs over, throw over two tea- ſpoon- 

Is of pepper, and à large ſpoonful of ſalt ; then throw over 
the ſuet, and mix it all well together. Put it down cloſe in 
a pot. When you uſe them, roll them up with as much egg 


as will make them roll ſmooth! Make them the ſize of a 


ſauſage, and fry them in butter or good dripping. Be ſure 


it de hot before you put them in, and keep them rolling 
about. When they are thoroughly hot, and of a fine light 


brown; they are enough. Vou may chop this meat very fine, 


3 * * 
4 $4 rl 2 


Take part of a leg of pork ot veal, piek it clean from fkin 


ff you do not like it beat. Veal eats well done thus; or veal 
and pork together, You may clean fome guts and fill them. 
Gl „257. 23 N 1 ; g A X 1-1 4 wo rl oath . 
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or fat; to every pound, add two pounds of beef ſuet; ſhred 


both” ſeverally very fine; mix them well with ſage leaves 


chopped fine, pepper, ſalt, nutmeg, and pounded cloves, and 


a little glated lemon-peet ; put this cloſe down in a pot. 
When it is uſed, mix it with the yolk of an egg, and a few 
bread-erumbs, * Roll it into lengths. Mafon, Id 2. 
4 Another way. 
To a couple of pounds of lean pork, put three pounds of 


chinese fat, free froth ſkin,. fome pounded cloves, pepper, and 


* 


* 


aha fome Tage-leaves chopped; beat it fine, a eure 
e Preis 


7 


we * 


To prepare Baton, Hams, Sc. 478 
preſs it into pots, and roll it when it is uſed, or put it into 
ſkins, Beef and ſuet make very good ſauſages. 

i common Satfages. © 

Take three pounds of nice pork, fat and lean together, free 


from skin or griſtles, chop. it very fine, ſeaſon it with two 
tea-ſpoonfuls of ſalt, and one of beaten pepper, ſome ſage ſhred 


fine, about three tea-ſpoonfuls ; mix it well together, have 
the guts very nicely cleaned, and fill them, or put them down 


in a pot; ſo roll them of what ſize you pleaſe, and fry them, 
Orſord Sauſage. Aer 


8 
* 4 


” 51 31 at os 12 „ % 8 4 
Take a pound of young pork, fat and lean without skin or 


griſtle, a pound of Tean veal, and a pound of beef fuet; chop- 
ed alf fine together; put in half a pound of grated bread; 
alk the peel of à lemon ſhred fine, a nutmef grated, ſix fage- 
leaves waſhed and chopped very fine, 2 tea-fpoonful of ' pep» 
per, and two of ſalt, fome thyme, ſavoury, and marjoram, 
ſhred fine. Mix it all well together, and put it cloſe down in 
a pan when you uſe it; roll it out the ſize of a common ſau- 
ſage, and fry them in-freſh butter of à fine brown, or broil 


them over a clear, fire, and ſend them to table as hot as poſ- 
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+ © Obſervations on dreſſing Vegetables. 


B particularly careful in picking and waſhing greens of 
== every kind, as dirt and infects are apt to lodge among the 
leaves; and always lay them in a clean pan, for fear of ſand 
or duſt, which frequently hang round wooden veſſels. Boil all 
your greens in r - pan by themſelves, with a 
great quantity of water; boil no kind of meat with them, as 
that will diſcolour them. All kinds of vegetables ſhould have 
alittle criſpneſs;, you mult not therefore boil them too much. 


of To areſs Artichokes. + 

' *Twiſt off the talks, put them into cold water, and waſh 
them well; when the water boils, put them in with the top 
downwards, that all the duſt and ſand may boil out, An 
hour and a half, or two hours, will do them. Serve them 
with melted butter in little cups. e 


To dreſs Aſparagus. 


_  Serape your aſparagus, and tie them in ſmall bundles, cut 

them even, and throw them into water, and have ready a 
ſtew- pan boiling. Put in ſome ſalt, and tie the aſparagus 
into little bundles, Let the water keep boiling, and when 
they are a little tender, take them up. | Boiling them too 
much will make them loſe their colour and flavour ; lay them 
on a toaſt which has been dipped in the water the aſparagus 
was boiled in; pour over them melted butter, or ſend them to 


table with butter in a baſon. 
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To dreſs Beans, 
Boil them in plenty of water, with a good quantity of ſalt 
in it till they are tender, Boil and chop ſome parſley, put it 
into good melted butter, and ſerve them up with boiled ba- 
con, and the butter and parſley in a boat. Never boil them 


with the bacon. . | 
2. To areſs Broccoli, 


Carefully ftrip off all the little branches till you come to 
the top one, and then with a knife peel off the hard outſide 
ſkin that is on the ſtalks and little branches, and then throw 
them into water. Have ready a ſtew- pan of water, throw in 
a little ſalt, and when it boils, put in your broccoli. When 
the ſtalks are tender, it is enough. Put in a piece of. toaſted 

bread, ſoaked in the water 5 was boiled in, at the 
bottom of your diſh, and put your broccoli on the top of it, 

as you do aſparagus. Send them up to table laid in bunches, 
with butter in a boat, 


Quarter your cabbage, and boil it in plenty of water with 


> en 


a handful of ſalt. When it is tender, drain it on a ſieve, 
but never preſs it. Savoys and greens are hoiled in the ſame 
manner, but always boil them by themſelves. 


To dreſs Carrots. 


Carrots require a great deal of boiling; when they are 
young, wipe them after they are boiled; when old, ictape 
them before you boi] them. Slice them into a plate, and 
ur melted. butter over them. Youpg ſpring carrots will 
de boiled in half an hour, large ones in an hour, and old 
Sandwich carrots will take two hours. 


Zo dreſs Cauliflowers. 


Cut the ſtalks off, and leave a little green on; boil them 
in ſpring water and ſalt; about fifteen minutes will do them. 
If ir is bolled too ſoft, you will ſpoil it. Ari. Maſan rer＋＋᷑h ́2Hh 
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| om Put them into boiling water wit 
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478 Pigeuablit. 


commends boiling cauliflowers i in CP of milk and water, 


1 n ſalt. 


* to 5 7 26 "ry French Bea, 


Striop them, _ ir not very ſinall, split 1 quarter them) 
throw: them into ſalt and water; f boil them ina quantity of 


7 4. 


water, with ſome ſalt. When they are tender, they are 
enough. They will be ſoon done. 


N. B. Make all greens boil as * as pofible, as it pre- 
ſerves their colour. : 3 


* er Se 1 * * * * 
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n by EE To + die Parſe. 12 


Parini ps hould be boiled in a great deal of water, and ahia 
they are 2 Wwhieh may be known by running. 4 fork into 
them, they are enough. They either may be ſeryed whole 
wick melted butter, or beat ſmooth in a bowl, heated Wan a 
lite cream, butter, and four, and a lint falt. 


IAT 


To dreſs Peas. 
Your peas ſhould not be ſhelled till juſt before you want 


a little ſalt, and a 


F "4 # i-o# + $ 


of loaf) ſugar, and when they begin to dent in the 
— they are enough. Strain tho into. a ſieve, put a 
good lump of butter into your diſh, and ſtir them till the 
butter is melted. Boil a ſprig of mint by itſelf, chop it fine, 


and lay it round the cage of your Giſh 1 in lumps. 


5 70 0 re Potatoes. 8 80 


Beil then h in as little water as you can without Suraing the 
Me Cover the 'ſauce-pin' cloſe, and when the ſkin. 
begins to crack, they are enough. Drain all the water ou, 
and we then Rand ers n minute or pt ( 


15 23017 * +»S & 


7 0 a Spinach, 


Pick it clean, and waſh it in ſeveral waters ; put it into 
a ſauce-pan that will juſt hold it, throw a little {alt over it, 
and tover the pan cleſe. Put no water in; ſhake the pan 
"When cs rank and fallen to the bottom, 


* 7 
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and the liquor which comes out of them boils up, they are 
enough. Throw it into a clean ſieve to drain, and give it a 
ſqueeze between two plates. Put it on a plate, and ſend it 
up with butter in a boat, but never pour any over them. 
Sorrel is ſtewed in the ſame manner. 


= To dreſs Turnips. 
| Pare your turnips thick; when they are boiled, ſqueeze 
them, and maſh them ſmooth; heat them with a little cream, 
a piece of butter; add pepper and ſalt, and ſerve them up; or 


the pepper and ſalt may be omitted, leaving the company at 
table to uſe what quantity of each they think proper, 


hes. 1 * 


E 2 247. Ano- 
A ther way, ib. A baked 
almond padding, 335. A 
boiled almond pudding, 336. 
Another way, ib. Almond 
hog's _— ib. Another 
way, b. Almond cuſtards, 


$29 An amulet with onions, 
ib. | | 


Anchovy ſauce, 314. 8 
Angelica, how to candy it, 419. 


337. Another way, ib. Ano- 
ther way, ib. Another way, ib. 
Apple dumplings, 338. How 
to make a floating iſland of 


e, 444- 

Apricot pudding, 338. Ano- 
ther, ib. To dry apricots, 
420. To preſerve apricots, 
432. Green apricots, ib. 


marmalade, . 

Artichoke, to fricaſſee artichoke 
bottoms, 284. Artichoke bot- 

_ toms with eggs, 324 To 
fry artichoke bottoms, ib. 
A ragoo of artichoke bottoms, 
ib. Artichokes Dutch faſhion, 
1b. To pickle artichoke bot- 


kes, 476. 


Gy, To preſerve almonds 


An et, an amulet of aſparagus, 
328. To make an amulet, 


Apple, a baked apple pudding, 


p_ 453- Apple marma- 
la 


Apricot jam, 430. Conſerve. 
of apricots, 435. Apricot 


toms, 387. To dreſs arti- 


1 mY f ; b , LE - 
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Apparagus ſoup, 259, To ra- 
goo aſparagus, 328. Aſpa- 
ragus and eggs, ib. An amu- 

let of aſparagus, ib. To dreſs 

aſparagus, 470- N 


Bacon, how to make, three ways, 
a : 

Bake, to bake a * beef, 70. 
Another way, ib. Mutton- 
ſteaks baked, 140. To bake 
lamb and rice, 150. A Pigs 
157. Pigeons, 219. To bake 
a turbot, 286. To bake a 


cod's head, 292. To bake 


herrings, 295. To bake ſoals, 
298. To bake mackarel, 300. 
To bake ſprats, 309. To 
| bake pears, 332. A baked 
almond pudding, 335. A 
| baked apple pudding, 337» 


Another way, ib. Another 


way, ib. Another way, ib. 
Barbecued pig, 154. | 
Barberries, how to preſerve them 
for tarts, 438. 6 
Barley ſoup, 266. Scotch bar- 
ley broth, 272. How to 
make barley cream, 422. 


harley water, two ways, 460. 
Batter, how to make a batter 


pudding, 338. Another way, 


339- | 
Beans, how to dreſs beans, 477. 


French beans, 478. 
Beef to roaſt, 3. To roaſt a 
eef tongue, ib. Cold roaſt 
beef, family faſhion, ib. Beef 
a la * 53. Another 

| 1 
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| way, ib. Another way, 54. 
Another way, 55. Beef a-la- | 
daube, ib. Another way, ib. 


Beef tremblant, 56. Another 
way, ib. Another way, 57. 
Beef A-la- royal, ib. Another 


way, 58. Another way, ib. 


Beef olives, 59. Beef à 


Fecarlate, 60. Another way, 


ib. Another way, ib. Scar- 
let beef without ſaltpetre, 61. 
A fricando of beef, ib. An- 
Other way, ib. To ragoo a 
Piece of beef, ib. To ſtew a 
rump of beef; 62. Another 
| way, 63: Another way, ib. 
Rump au ragout, 64. Rump 
of beef ſmoked, ib. To 


force the inſide of a firloin of 


beef, ib. Another way, 65. 
Another. way, ib. A rib of 
beef glaſſe, with ſpinach, 69. 
A porcupine of the flat ribs 


d » of beef, ib. To bake a leg 


Another way, 


of beef, 70. 


Ab. To dreſs a fillet of beef, 


71. Another way, ib. An- 
Other way, ib. Another way, 


ib. Bouillie beef, 72. Beef 


in epigram, ib. To roaſt ox 


. + palates, 73. To ſtew ox 


palates, ib. Another way, 
74. Another way, ib. An- 


| other way, 93 To broil OX. , 


palates, ib. To ragoo ox 


-Palates, 75. Slices of fillet, 


of beef, with clear -gravy 


and rogom bole, 1b. To make 


a mock hare of a bullock's 
- heart, ib. To roaſt a bullock's 
heart, 16. Cold roaſt beef 


marinaded, ib. Cold roaſt 


beef, family faſhion, ib. To 


- - 


make collops of cold beef, ib. 
To ſtew neat's tongues, 77. 


Neat's tongue with reliſhing 
ace, ib. To force a neat's 
.tengye, ib. Io, marinade 
Aest's tongue, 78. A neat's 


— 
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tongue in veal caul, ib, To 
force a neat's . and ud- 
der, ib, To pot neat's tongues, 


79. Hodgepodge of beef 


with ſavoys, ib. Beef gravy, 
270. Beef broth, 273. Strong 
beef broth to keep for uſe, ib. 
Beef tea, 459. How to make 
hung beef, two WAYS, 473. 


Birds, ſmall birds in ſavoury 


Jelly, 222. tt a 
Biſcuits, how to make Naples 
- biſcuits, 414. Common bi. 
cuits, ib, French biſcyits, 
ib. Savoy: biſcuits, 413. 
Drop biſcuits, ib, | 
Blanc - mange, how to make 
blanc-mange with iſinglaſs, 
447. Clear blanc- mange, ib. 
blanc-mange with a preſerved 
orange, 44... 
Bail, preliminary hints and ob- 
 ſervations on boiling, 27. To 
boil a ham, 28, Another 
way, ib. Another way, ib. 
Another way, 29. Another 
way, ib. A tongue, ib. 
Another way, 30. Another 
way, ib. Another way, ib. 
A chicken, ib. A fowl, 31. 
Another way, ib. A turkey, 
32. Another way, ib. An- 
other way, 33. Another way, 
ib. A duck, 34. Another 
way, ib. Another way, 35. 
A duck or a rabbit with oni- 
ons, ib. Pigeons, ib. Ano- 
ther way, 36. Another way, 
ib. A partridge, 37, An- 
other way, ib. Another way, 
ib. Another way, ib. Phea- 
ſants, 38. Woodcocks, ib. 
Pickled pork, 39. Another 


Way, ib. Pig's pettitoes, ib. 


Another way, ib. To boil 
ſalmon criſp, 40. Another 
- . Way, ib. Salmon, ib. An- 
other way, 41. Another 1 0 
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1h. A 4 head and dtd 


ers, ib. Another way, 42. 


Another way, ib. Another 
way, ib. Cod, 43 Salt 


cod, ib. Cod unde, ib. 
A turbot, ib. Another oy 


44+ Another way, ib. 


other way, 45. A — ib. 
Another way, ib. Another 
way, 46. Sturgeon, ib. An- 
other way, ib. Another way, 
47. Another way, ib. Mack- 
rel, ib. Another way ib. 
Another way, 48. Plaice or 
flounders, ib. Another way, 
ib. Another way, 49. Soals, 


ib. Another way, ib. An- 


other way, 50. Herrings, ib. 
Another way, ib. Eels, th . 
Another way, ib. Another 
way, ib. A calf's head, 101. 
A ſhoulder of mutton and 


 . onion ſauce; 128. To boil 
a leg of lamb, and loin fried, 

147. Another way, ib. To | 

- boil ducks the French way, 


198. To boil ducks with 


onion ſauce, 199. To boil a 
duck a-la-frangois, ib. Boil- 


ed pigeons and bacon, 209. 
- Pigeons boiled with rice, 211. 
Another way, ib. A boiled 
- almond Ys $36: An- 
other way, 1 


| Brawn, mock, 164, 398. 


Bread, how to make a bread 

pudding, 339. Another, ib. 
A nice bread pudding, ib. 

* Broccoli, to dreſs broccoli and 

eggs, 332. Broccoli, 477. 
Brod 10 broil beef. Abe, be. 

Another way, 66. Ox pa- 


lates, 74. Mutton ſteaks, 
140. Pork-ſteaks, 165. TO 
- broil chickens, 194. Another 
way, 195. ' Pigeons; 212. 


Another way, ib. 3 es 
broiled with ſweet he 


215. To bretil falmon, 288. 
Another way, ib. Sturgeon 


broiled; 291. To broil cod, 
292. To broil eod's ſounds, | 


294. To broil crimp cod, ib. 
Jo broil whitings or kad- 


docks, 298. To broil mack- 


arel whole, 299. Another way, 
ib. To broil-eels, 308. An- 
other way, ib. To broil pota- 
toes, 329. To broil eggs, 332. 
Broth, mutton broth, 271 An- 
other way, 272. Veal broth, 
ib. Scotch barley broth, Ab. 
- Beef broth,” 273. Strong 
beef broth to kee for uſe,” ib. 
1 Jelly broth, ib. Spring broth, 
1b. Chicken broth; 274. 


Broth to ſweeten the ſharpneſs | 


of the blood, ib. 
Browning, for r ee $3. 


Cabbage,' How: bs dreſs, 477: 

Cate, hare cake, 229. Hare 
cake in jelly, ib. General 
obſervations on cakes, 408. 
A bride cake, ib. A pound 
cake, 409. A good plum 
cake, ib. Another way, ib. 
A common ſeed cake, 410. 
A rich ſeed cake, ib. A good 
common cake, ib. Portugal 


cakes, 411. A plain cake, 


ib. An almond cake, ib. 
Queen cakes, ib. Shrewſ- 
bury cakes, 412. Another 


Way, ib. Bath cakes, ib, 


Little fine cakes, ib. Otange 

cakes, 413 Gingerbread, ib. 
Little ren aur ib. Heare 
cakes, 414. 


Calis Head, fear head far- ö 


priſe, 99. Another way, 100 


Calf's Read bofled, 101. "Phe - 


German way,” ib. ' To' flew 
a calf's head, 02. To roaſt 


_ 2@ratf's Best IB. To haf a 
” > nun 103. To baſn 
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brains fried, 112. 
brains with muſtard ſauce, ib. 


. _one brown, ib. 'To haſh one 
white, 104. Calf's head 
with ſharp ſauce, ib. Calf's 
head in caul, ib. To haſh a 
cold calf's head, 104. To 
Adreſs a calfꝰs head the beſt ways 
1085. Togrill a calf's head, ib. 
Jo collar a calf's head to eat 

like brawn, 106. Calf's ears 
with lettuce, ib. Calf's ears 
fried, ib. Calf's ears houſe- 
_ wife faſhion, 107. A midcalf, 
ib. Calf's heart roaſted, 
3b. To roaſt a calf's liver, 
108. To ftew a calf's liver, 
ib. Calf's liver with ſhallots, 

ib. To dreſs a calf's liver in 


* acaul, ib. To drefs a calf's 


. Pluck, 109. Calf*s feet with 
force meat, ih. Calf's feet 
with lemon ſauce, ib. Ragoo 
of calves feet, ib. Calf's 
feet. and chaldron after the 
„Italian way, 110. Calk's 
Calf's 


Calf's brains with rice, ib. 
Calf's chitterlings, 117. 
Calf's foot jelly, 118. Ano- 


ther way, ib. Another way, 


119. Another way, 427. 
Another way, ib. To make 
a a ſavoury calf's foot Jelly ib. 
Another way, 120. 

foot pudding, 240. Calf's 


haueead ſoup, 260. To fricaſſee 


—"—— 


| calves fret, 279. . 


Candying, obſeryationg on, 417. 


To boil ſugar, candy height, 


ib. To candy caſa, ib, Can- 


died orange flowers, 418. To 
_ candy ginger, ib. Lemon or 


orange peel, ib. Angelica, 5 


419. Cinnamon, 420. 


Capillaire, how to make, 460. 

* to fricaſſee carp roes, 282. 
J To dreſs a brace of carp, 302. 
To ftew carp white. 303. Io 
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. ſtew carp brown, ib. To 
. dreſs carp the beſt way, 
304. Carp à-la- jacobine, ib. 

Jo dreſs carp au blue, zoß. 

To fry carp, ib. To ſtew 

tench or carp, ib. 5 

Carrot, how to make a carrot 

pudding, 340. Another, ib. 

How to dreſs carrots, 477. 

Cafia, To candy caſſia, 417. 

Caudle, how to make white cau- 

dle, 458. Brown caudle, 459. 

Cauliflewers, to ragoo, 329. To 

dreſs, 477. _ | 

Celery, a ragoo of, 325. Ano- 


| x way, ib. To fry celery, 
Chardoons, to fry, 330. Another 


way, 331. Another way, ib, 


Chardoons à- la- fromage, ib. 


Cherry, how to make cherry jam, 


429. A conſerve of cherries, 


433. To preſerve cherries 
with the leaves and ſtalks 
green, 435. To preſerve 
morel cherries, 440. Ano- 
ther way, ib, 

heeſecakes, how to make fine 
cheeſecakes, 403. Almond 
cheeſecakes, 404. Another 
way, ib. Common cheeſe- 
Cakes, ib. Lemon cheeſe- 
. Cakes, 405, Bread cheeſe- 
cakes, 1b, Cheeſecakes the 
French way, called, rame- 
. E ib. Citron cheeſecakes, 
ib. Rice cheeſecakes, 406. 
Chars, how to pot them, 390. 


Chickens, to roaſt, 16. Another 
Way, 17. Another way, ib. 


To boil a chicken, 30, Chick- 
ens à-la- braze, 187. Chick- 
ens in ſavoury jelly, 188. 

Chickens in the Dutch way, 

189. Chickens cavalier fa- 


| ſhion, ib. To make artificial 


chickens or pigeons, ib. 
Chicken in jelly, 199, Chick- 
| | ens 


-£ 


E 


ens after the Scotch manner, 
Aid. Chickens roaſted with 
forcemeat and cucumbers, ib. 


To ſtew chickens 191. TO 


_ ſtew chickens the Dutch way, 


192. To force chickens, - 


ib. Stewed chicken or matlot, 
ib. 8 r op ib. 
Chickens aſpic, 193. 
Chickens Italian fahion, ib. 
Chiekens and tongues, ib. 
Chickens pulled, 194. To 
fry cold chicken, ib. To 
broil chickens, ib. Another 
Way, 195. Chicken haſhed, 


called  bichamele, ib. To 


mince a chicken, or veal, for 
perſons who are ſick or wok, 
tb, Chickens feet with force- 

meat, ib. Chicken, broth, 


2574. To fricaſſee chickens, | 
275, A brown fricaſſee of 
. chickens, ib, A white fri- 


—caſſee of chickens, 276. To 
fricaſſee chickens 1 N way, 
jb. 
Chips, how to make! orangechips, 
r 
Cinnamon, how to candy it, 420. 
pe 55 how to preſerve whole, 


Cat. go? boil a cod's head and 


moulders, 41. Another way, 


42. Another way, ib. An- 
bother way, ib. To boil cod, 
43. Salt cod, ib, Cod ſounds, 
„1D. Fo fricaſſee cod ſounds, 
283. To ſtew cod, 291. To 
- bake a cod's head, 292. To 
+ dreſs a cod?s head and ſhould- 
ers, ib. To broil cod, 293. 
To. dreſs falt cod, ib. Freſh 
cod with ſweet herbs, ib. To 
crimp cod, ib. To dreſs cod's 


. ſounds, 294. To broil cod 


- ſounds, ib. To broil crimp 
cod, ib. 


* bead, 310. 


Sauce for a cod's N 


N D Tx - a 


Codling, how to” make a green 
codling pudding, 341. To 


5 N 386. Cod 


ing cream, 422. To pre- 


ſerve green codlings to keep 


all the year, 442. 

Collar, to collar a breaſt of veal. 
84. A calf*s head to eat like 

brawn, 106. A breaſt of 

mutton, 129. Another way, 


ib. Collared pig, 156. An- 


. other way, 157. To collar 
a Kuro, 223 


Nivernois, 232. General 
obſervations on collaring, 
394. To collar a breaſt of 
. veal, ib. Another way, ib. 
Beef, 395. Flat ribs of beef, 
ib. A calf's head, 396. A 
| pie, ib. Veniſon, 397. A 


reaſt of mutton, ib. Sal- 
mon, 398. Eels, ib. Ano- 


ther way, 399. Mackarel. 
ib. Another way, ib. 


Collops, to make cold beef col- 25 


lops, 76. 
Colour, to make the red colour, 
40%. The blue colour, ib. 


Ihe yellow, ib. The green, 


408. 

Con ſer ue of cherries, 43 3. Of 
red roſes, or any other flower, 
ib. Conſerve of apricots, 


435 


Craw: fiſh, how to make a cul- - 


lis of, 32. 
Cream, to make cream with 


eggs, 421. Piſtachio cream, 


üb. Coffee cream, 422. Barley 
cream, ib. Cadling cream, 
ib. Ice cream, ib. Hartſ- 
horn cream, 423. Blanched 
cream, ib, Whipt cream, 


ib, Orange cream, 424. 
Spaniſh cream, ib. Steeple - 
cream, ib. Snow and cream, 
425. Burnt cream, ib. Le- 

| mon-; peel 


— 


are Rabbits ; 
| collared, with ſauce a-la- 
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mon- peel with cream, ib. 
Pompadour cream, ib. 


Cruf, how to ate: thort nl, | 


35e 
Cucumbers, l. 32 85 To 
ragoo cucumbers, ib, Cu- 


cumbers with eggs, 326. Cu- 
cumbers ſtuffed with force- 
meat, ib. To pickle cu- 


cumbers, 378. Another way, 


ib. To pickle cucumbers in 


4 flices, 379. ron. cu- 


cumbers, 437. 
| Callis, for all ſorts of ragoos 
and rich ſauces, 319. A cul- 
lis -for all ſorts of butcher's 
meat, 320. Acullis for fſiſn, 
ib. Cullis of craw fiſh, 321. 
Ham cullis, ib. 


ib. A cullis of roots, ib. 
Currants, how to dry currants 
in bunches, 421. Red or 

white currant jelly, 428. 

Black currantjelly, ib. Black 
- currant jam, 430. To pre- 


ſerve red currants in bunches, 
434. Another way, ib. Pre- 


ſerved in jelly, 435. To pre- 


ferve currants for tarts, 1b. 


Currey, a currey the Indian 


Way, 191. 
Cuſtard, how to make a ant 


pudding, 341. Another way, 


ib. Almond cuſtards, 401. 
Another way, 402. Plain 
cuſtards, ib. Baked cuſtards, 
ib. Plain cuſtards another 
way, ib. 
403. Lemon N ib. 
. * e ib. | 


p. 
Damaſeene, how to make dama- 
ſcene dumplings, 342. 

damaſcenes, 420. 
preſerve damaſcenes, 433. 
22 ow to dry damalcenes, 


A white 
cullis, 322. A family cullis, 


Orange. cuſtards, 


T0; 
T0 


1. N D E X. 


Arat ib. Peer | 


4 20. 
Currants in 


plums, ib. 
bunches, 421. - | 
Duck, ſauce for a duck, 1 +:To - 
roaſt ducks, 18. Another 
way, ib. To roaſt wild 
ducks or teal, ib. The weft 
way to dreſs a wild duck, 19. 
. 'Fo boil a duck, 34. Ano- 
ther, ib. Another way, 35. 
Fa hoil a duck- with onions, 
ib. Ducks à-la-braiſe, 196. 
Another way, ib. Another 
way, 197. Macedonian ducks, 
ib. Ducks a-la-mode, 198. 
Another way, ib. To boil 
ducks the French way, ib. 
To boil dicks with onion 
ſauce, 199. Wild duck, wi- 
geon, or eaſterling, in per- 
fection, ib. To boil a duck 
A-la-Frangoiſe, ib. To dreſs 
a duck with green peas, ib. 
Another way, 200. To hath 
a wild duck, ib. To haſh 
ducks different ways, ib. 
Another, way, 201. To dreſs 
a wild duck in perfection, ib. 
To ftew ducks, ib. Another 
way, 202. | | 
Duckling, rolled, 202. 
Dumplings, apple, 338. Da- 
. maſcene dumplings, 342. 
Hard dumplings, ib. Nor- 


— 


folk dumplings, 345. Yeaſt 
dumplings, 352. 
Eels, to boil, 51. Another 


way, ib. To fricaſſee eels, 

281. To pitchcock eels, 
307. Another way, ib. Eel 
a-la-Nivernots, 308, To 
ſtew eels, ib. To broil eels, 
ib. To broil or roaſt eels, 
ib. To fry eels, 309. An- 
other way, ib. 


Ege ſauce, how to make — 
1 180. 


* 
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31800 Egg ſoup, 266. To 


fricaſſęe eggs, 283. Eggs _—_ 


broccoli, 332. To broil eggs, 


dib Egge ducheſs faſhion, 


333. vpinach and eggs, ib. 
To force eggs, ib. To poach 
eggs with toaſts, id. Eggs 
with ſauſages, 334. n 
with egg. 421. 
Engliſb, an Engliſn rabbit. 234 


4 roots, how to preſerve 


them, 442. 


Pb, 2 ſtrong. fiſh 3 270. 
Stock for brown or white fiſh, 
ET 
315. How to ane a fiſh- 


pond, 454. 


Fhating 222 how to make a 


floating iſland of apples, 453. 
of chocolate, ib. Afloating 
iſland, ib. 


Flounders, to void, 48. Another 


way, ib. Another way, 49. 
To fricaſſee flounders, 282. 
To ſtew flounders, 299. 

Flummery, how to make flum- 
2 448. 
ib. Fartſhorn flummery, 
449. Welch flammery, ib. 


Yellow flummery, ib. Solo- 


mon's temple in flummery, 
ib. Oatmeal flummery, 450. 


French flummery, ib. To 
make colouring for ander 


or jellies, 451. 
re to force the inſide of a 
ſirloin of beef, 64. Another 
way, 65. Another way, ib. 
A neat's tongue, 77. To 


ce a neat's tongue and ud- 


der, 78. Forced ſweetbreads, 
94. Another way, ib. To 
force a leg of mutton, 124. 
A leg of lamb, 146. Ano- 


ther way, ib. A hind quar- 


ter of houſe lamb, 148. A 
hind quarter of lamb, 149. 


2 


White ſauce for fiſh, 


Another way, | 
Another way, 186. To ftew 


487 


Hog's ears, 163. 


ters, 181. To force a fowl, 
184. Another way, ib. To 
force chickens, 192. To 
make forcemeat-balls, 317. 
To force eggs, 333. 
r to foaſt, 16. Another 
way, ib. Another way, 
ib. To boil a fowl, 31. 
Another way, ib. To make 
ſauce for fowls, 32. To 
dreſs a fowl to perfection, 
178. 
cheſnuts. 181. To force a 
fowl with a ragoo of oyſters, 


ib. A fowl with a ſharp 


ſauce, ib. A fowl à. la-braze, 

182. Another way, ib. 
Another way, ib. A fow! with 
its own gravy, 183. A fowl 
with rice, called a pillow, ib. 
- A ragoo of fowls, ib. To 
force a fow!, 184. "Another 
way, ib. A fowl, Tervant 
- faſhion, 185. Te marinade 
a fowl, ib. Fowls ſtuffed, 

185, To haſh fowls, 1b. 


a fowl, ib. 
dreſs a cold fowl, 187. 
dreſs cold fowl or pigeon, ib. 
Fraxe, how to make apple fraze, 
376. Almond fraze, ib. 
Fricaſſee, to fricaſſee chickens, 
275. A brown fricaſſee of 
chickens or rabbits, ib. A 


A mice way to 


white fricaſſee of chickens rr 


rabbits, 276. To fricaſſee 
rabbits brown, ib. To fri- 
caſſee rabbits white, ib. To 
fricaſſee chickens 


277 Another way ib. An- 
other way, 278. To fricaſſee 
ox palates, ib. Another way, 


ib. To fricaſſee calves 
tongues, ib. To fricaſſee 
| . neat's 


To force 
ia fowl, with a ragoo of oyſ- 


To roaſt a fowl with 


TO 


another 
way, ib. To fricaſſee tripe, 
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neat's tongues, 279. To fri- 
cCaſſee calves feet, th. To 


ffricaſſeè pigeons, ib. Another 


way, 280. To fricaſſee lamb 


cutlets, ib. To fricaſſee 
ſweebreads brown, 280. To 


fricaſſee ſweetbreads white, 
281. To fricaſſee eels, ib. 
_ To fricaſſee carp roes, 282. 
To fricaſſee flounders and 
plaice, ib. To fricaſſe ſcate 
and thornback, ib. To fri- 
_ caflee cod ſounds, 283. To 
fricaſlee oyſters, ib. To fri- 

caflee eggs, ib. To fricaſſee 
_ muſhrooms, ib. To fricaſſee 
_ artichoke bottoms, 284. To 


fricaſſee ſkirrets, ib. Another 


way, ib. 
Fritters, how to make common 
fritters. 373- Strawberry 
fritters, ib. 
374. Tanſey fritters, ib. 
Currant fritters, ib. Royal 
fritters, ib. Apple fritters, 
375. Haſty fritters, ib. Wa- 
= fritters, ib. Fine fritters, 
10. 7 , 
Fruit, how to preſerve it green, 


430+ --. 
Fry. * fry beef ſteaks, 66. 
Another way, ib. Another 
way, 67. Another way, ib. 
| To fry ſweetbreads, 97. 
Calf*s ears, 106. Calf's 
brains fried, 112. Cold veal, 
117. A loin of lamb, 147. 
A neck or loin of lamb, 152. 
Lambs rumps fried of a bright 
colour, 153. To fry cold 
chicken, 194. To fry a tur- 
bor, 286. To fry herrings, 
294. Another way, 295. To 
_ fry ſoals, 297. Another way, 
ib. To fry. whitings, 298. 
Another way, ib. To fry 
_ trout or perch, 301. To fry 
Carp, 305. To fry tench, 306. 


* 


potatoes, 330. 


Coe, to roaft 


Plain fritters, 


1 * D 2 


To fry perch, ib. To fry 
ſmelts, 307. To fry eels, 
309. Another way, ib. To 
fry artichoke bottoms, 324. 
To fry celery, 325. To fry 
| To fry char- 
doons, ib. Another way, 
331. —_— ways ib. 


G:6lets, to ſtew, 169. Another 
Way, 170. Another way, ib. 
Giblets a-la- turtle, ib. Gib- 

let ſoup, 260. | 


Ginger, how to candy ginger, 


Foy OT 


Golden pippint, how to preſerve, 


436. e 
a green gooſe, 
11. Another way, ib. Sauce 
for a green gooſe, 12. To 
roaſt a gooſe, ib. Another 
way, ib. Another way, ib. 
Sauce for a gooſe, 13. Ano- 
ther ſauce ſor ditto, ib. Gooſe 
A-la-mode, 167. To mati- 
nade a gooſe, 168. Another 
way, id. ooſe different 
ways, ib. To ragoo a gooſe, 


169. To ſmoke a gooſe, ib. 


Goo/eberry, how to make a gooſe - 
berry, pudding, 342. Green 
ooſeberry jam, 430. To pre- 
ſerve gooſeberries whole with- 
out ſtoning, 431. Gooſeberry 
fool, 461. ED | 


Grapes, how to preſerve them, 


436. | | 

Grateful, how to make a grate- 
ful pudding, 342. . 

Gravy, brown gravy without 
meat, 268, Good brown 
gravy, ib. Gravy for white 
ſauce, ib. Gravy for a tur- 
key, fowl, or ragoo, 269. 


Io make gravy, ib. Another 


way, ib. Gravy for a fowl 
when you have neither meat 
nor gravy ready, 270. Beef 

gravy, - 
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ry ib. Mutton or veal 


gravy, ib. A ſtrong fiſh gra- 


VYs ib, 


Green gage plums; how to 8 


ſerve them, 441. 

Grill, to grill a calf's head,-105, 
Breaſt of mutton grilled, 128. 
Another way, I 


H. 
1 to broil, 298. 


Ham, to bail a ham; 28. Ano- 


ther way, ib. Another way, 
ib. Another way, 29. Ano- 


ther way, ib. To make mut- 


ton hams, 125. Hams a-la- 
braze, 162. To roaſt a ham 
or a gammon of bacon, 163. 
Toaſted bread and ham with 
eggs, 166, Ham cullis, 321. 
How to cure hams three ys. 
471, 472. 

Hare, ſweet ſauce for a hare, 10. 
To roaſt a hare, 23. Another 


way, ib. Another way, 24. 


Different ſorts of ſauce for a 
| Hare, 24. To florendine a 
hare, 224. Io dreſs a hare, 
225. Hare à-la-daube, ib. 
To ſcare a hare, 1b. A hare 
civet, 226. To ſtew a hare, 
ib. Another way, ib. An- 
other way, 227. To hodge- 
3 a hare, ib. 
hare, ib. Another way, 228. 
* To haſh a hare, ib. Another 
way, ib. To collar a hare, 
ib. Hare ſoup, 245. 
Haſh, to haſh a calf's head, 
103. To haſh one brown, 


ib. To haſh one white, 104. 


To haſh a cold calf's head, 
ib. Veal, 116. Mutton, 137. 
Another way, ib. Another 
way, 138. Cold mutton, ib. 
A turkey, 180. Another way, 


ib. Another ib. To 


To jug a 


25 
—y 


haſh fowle, 188. 


195. To haſh a wild duck, 

200. To haſh ducks different 
ways, Ib. Another way, 201. 
Partridges haſhed- with ro- 
combole ſauce, 216. To 
haſh a partridge or woodcock, 

247, 0 haſh a hare, 228. 
Another way, ib. 


Enn how to make one, 


54 
Herrings, to boil, 50. Another 
way, ib. To dreſs herrings, 
294. To fry herrings, ib. 
Another way, 295. Herrings 


with muſtard ſauce, ib. To 


bake herrings, ib. 

Hog” s head au ſanglier, or wild 
boar faſhion, 162. A hog's 
head like brawn, ib. To force 
hog's ears, 163. Hog's ears 
a-la-St. Menehoult, 164. 
Hog's tails of different fa- 
ſhions, ib. Hog's feet brazed 
and broiled, 165. Almond 
hog's puddings, 336. Ano- 
ther way, i 


Hunting, how to make a hunt- 


ing pudding, 343. Another, 
* 
I, J. 


Jan, how to Make cherry j jam, 
429. Red raſpberry jam, 
ib. Another way, 430. 
Apricot jam, ib. Black 
currant jam, ib, Green 
gooſeberry jam, ib. | 


Ice, how to make ice cream, | 


422. 
Tcings, how to make 1 icings for 
cakes, 116. 


Jelly, calf's foot, 118, Ano- 


ther way, ib. Another way, 


119. Another way, 427. 
Another way, ib. 
calf's foot jelly, ib. Another 
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| Another 
way, 186. Chicken haſhed, 


Savoury | 


Way, 
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way, 120. A pig in jelly, 


157. Another way, 158. 
Another way, ib. A turkey 
in jelly, 176. Chickens in 
ſavoury jelly, 188. Chickens 
in jelly, 190. Pigeons in ſa- 
voury jelly, 210. Small birds 
zin ſavoury jelly, 222. Hare 
cake in jelly, 229. Jelly 
broth, 273. Smelts in ſa- 
8 voury jelly, 307. Hartſhorn 
- Jelly, 426. 
$27- | 
Jelly, 428. Black currant 
jelly, ib. Orange jelly, ib. 
Raſpberry jelly, ib. Iſin- 
glaſs jelly, 429. Ribband 
jelly, ib. Currants prygſerved 
in jelly, 435. 
T/englaſs, how to make iſin- 
 glaisjelly, 429. 


* 


Hand, how to make a deſert | 


iſland, 453. \ 


Italian, how to make an Ita- 


han N 344. 


Lamb, to roaſt, 3. To dreſs a 
N lamb's head, 143. Lamb's 
„ head with parſley juice, ib. 
Lamb's head and purtenance, 
144. Another way, ib. 


Lamb's head, pontiff ſauce, 


1 To ſtew a lamb's head, 
ib Lamb's head Conde fa- 
ſhion, 146. To force a leg 
of lamb, ib. Another way, 
ib. To boil a leg of lamb 
and loin fried, 147., Another 
pay, ib. To fry a loin of 
amb, ib. To ragoo a fore 


. quarter of lamb, 148. A fore 


quarter of lamb in caul, ib. 
'To force a hind quarter of 
houſe lamb, ib. Two hind 
quarters of lamb with ſpi- 
nach, 149. To force a hind 
quarter of lamb, ib. To bake 


1 N D E . 


Another way, 
Red or white currant 


lamb and rice, 150. Shoulder 
of lamb Dauphin faſhion, ib. 
Shoulder of lamb neighbour 
_ faſhion, ib. Lamb's ſweet. 
breads, 151. To dreſsadih 
of lamb's bits, ib. Lamb 
chops en caſarole, ib. Lamb 
chops larded, ib. To fry a 
neck or loin of lamb, 152. 
Lamb's ears with ſorrel, 153. 
Lamb's rumps fried of a 
bright colour, ib. To fri- 
caſſee lamb cutlets, 280. 
Larks, to roaft, 20. Another 
way, ib. Another way, ib, 
To dreſs larks pear faſhion, 
222. Larks a-la-Frangoiſe, 
ib. A ragoo of larks, 223. 
Lemon, how to make a lemon 
pudding, 344. Another way, 
ib. Lemon-peel with cream, 


425, How to preſerve le- 
mons, 441. A lemon ſylla- 
bub, 446. 


Leweret, kid faſhion, 229. 


Tobſters, to roaſt, 26. Another 


way, ib. Another way, ib. 
Another way, ib. 


M. 
Mackarel, to boil, 47. Another 
way, ib. Another way, 48. 
Mackarel a-la-maitre d' hotel, 

299. To broil mackarel 

whole, ib. Another way, ib. 

Mackarel au court bouillon, 

ib. To bake mackarel, 300. 
Made Diſbes, rules to be obſerv- 

ed in all made diſhes, 52. 

Browning for; 53. 
Mangoes, to pickle, 379. Ano- 

ther way, ib. : 
Marmalade, how to make a mar- 
malade of oranges, 442. An- 


bother way, 443. Red quince | 


marmalade, ib. Whitequince 


marmalade, ib. Apricot mar- 
| | | malade, 


xn» r — 


malade, 444. Tranſparent, 


marmalade, ib. Apple mar- 
malade, ib- | 


Marrow, how to make a mar- 


row pudding, 344. Another, 


345+ 
Mead, how to make, 468. Cow- 


ſlip mead, ib. 
Milk, how to make milk ſoup, 
267. Milk ſoup the Dutch 


way, ib. How to make rice 


milk, 460. = 
Millet, how to make a millet 


pudding, 345. Another, ib. 


Mince, how to make mince pies, 
364. Another way, ib. 
Moonſhine, how to make it, 


452. | | 
Muſhrooms, to fricaſſee, 383. 
Muſhroom ſauce for white 


fowls of all ſorts, 311. An- 
other way, 312. To ragoo 
muſhrooms, 326. Another 
way, 327, To ſtew muſh- 
rooms, ib. Muſhroom loaves, 
ib. To pickle muſhgooms, 
84. 1 
1 to roaſt, 3. To roaſt 
a haunch of mutton veniſon 


faſhion, 4. Another way, ib. 


Another way, 5. Another 
Way, ib. To dreſs a leg of 
mutton to eat like veniſon, 
121. Another way, ſee un- 
der roaſting, p. 5. Leg of 
"mutton Modena faſhion, ib. 


Leg of mutton a-la-mode, ib. 


Leg of mutton A-la-haut- 
gout, 122. A-la-daube, ib. 
To ragoo a leg of mutton, ib. 
Another way, 123. To dreſs 
a leg of mutton a-la-royale, 
ib. Another way, ib. To 
roaſt a leg of mutton with 
8 124. Another way, 
ib. Another way, ib. Leg 
of mutton with cockles, ib. 
Ta force a leg of mutton, ib. 


Pr 


haſh mutton, ib. 


Split leg of mutton and oyſter 
ſauce, 125. To make mut- 


ton hams, ib. ese of 


mutton with Spaniſh onions, 
ib. Shoulder of mutton ſur- 
priſed, 126. A ſhoulder of 
mutton en epigram, ib. A 
ſhoulder of mutton called hen 
and chickens, 127. A ſhoul- 
der of mutton with a ragoo 
of turnips, ib. To boll a a 
ſhoulder of mutton and onion 
ſauce, 128. Breaſt of mut- 
ton grilled, ib. Another way, 
ib. To collar a breaſt of 
mutton, 129. Another way, 
ib. Mutton kebobbed, ib. 
Another way, 130. A har- 
rico of mutton, ib. Another 
way, ib. Another. way, 131. 
A harrico of a neck of mut- 
ton, ib. Neck of mutton 
called the haſty. diſh, ib. To 
dreſs a neck of mutton like 
veniſon, 132. Neck of mut- 
ton larded with ham and an- 
chovies, ib. To dreſs a 

neck of mutton, id. 


baſque of mutton, 133. Fil- 


let of mutton with cucum- 
bers, ib. To french a hind 


ſaddle of mutton, ib. To 


dreſs a ſaddle of mutton à-la- 
St. Menehoult, 134. Mutton 


the Turkiſh way, ib. Sad- 
dle of mutton matted, 135. 
| Mutton a-la-Maintenon, ib. 
Chine of mutton with eu- 


cumber ſauce, ib. Mutton 
rumps and kidnies, 136. An- 
other way, ib. Mutton 
rumps a-la-braze, 137. To 
Another 
way, ib. Another way, 138. 
To haſh cold mutton, ib. 
Oxford John, ib. A hodge- 
podge of mutton, 139. Mut- 
ton cutlets lovers? faſhion, 

K k 2 | ib. 
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ib. Mutton cutlets en ſur- 
tout, or in diſguiſe, ib. Mut- 
ton chops in diſguiſe, ib. 
Mutton gravy, 270. Mut- 


ton broth, 271. Another 


way, 272. 


Norfolk dumplings, - how to 


make, 345. 
. 


Oat, how to make an oat pud- 
ding, 346. 


Oatmeal, how to make an oat- 


meal pudding, 346. Oatmeal 
flummery, 450. 
Onion, ſoup, 487. 264. To 


pickle onions, 380. Another 


way, ib. Another way, 381. 
Orange, how to make an 2 
pudding, 346. Another, ib. 
Candied orange flowers, 418. 


To candy orange- peel, ib. 
Orange chips, 419. Orange 


. cream, 424. Orange jelly, 
428. Orange poſſet, 457. 
To preſerve oranges whole, 
439. To preſerve oranges 
carved, 440. A marmalade 
of oranges, 442. Another 
Ways 443+ _ - Sb 
Orgrat, how to make, 461. 
Ortolans, to dreſs, 221. 
Ox, to roaſt ox palates, 73. 
Too ſtew ox palates, ib. An- 


other way, 74. Another way, 
ib. Another way, ib. To 


broil ox palates, ib. To ra- 
f $00 ox palates, 75. Oxcheek 
oup, 258. To fricaſſee ox 


alates, 278. Another way, ib. 


Oxford, how to make Oxford 
iauſages, 475. 
Oyfter ſoup, 262. Another 
way, 263. To fricaſlee oyſ- 
ters, 283. 


| Panada, how to make, 457. A 
| ſweet panada, 458. | 
Pancakes, how to make cream 


* D * 


ancakes, 371. Another way, 
ib. Another way, 372. Com- 
_ eee ib. Butter 
pancakes, 372. Fine pan- 
cakes, ib. Rice pancakes, ib. 
Pancakes called a quite of 
paper, ib. Pink. coloured 
pancakes, 373. Clary pan- 
Lakes, ib. 1 
Parſley, how to criſp, 315. 
Parſuips, to dreſs, 478. 
Partridges, to roaſt, 21. Ano- 
ther way, ib. Anotherway, ib. 
To boil a partridge, 37. An- 
other way, ib. Another way, 
ib. Another way, ib. Par- 
tridges in panes, 212. An- 
other way, 213. Partridges 
en aſpic, ib. Partridges in 
ragoo with oranges, ib. 
Partridges a-la-braze 214. 


To ſtew partridges, ib, 
Another way, 215. Par- 
tridges rolled, ib. Par- , 


tridges broiled, with ſweet 
herbs, ib. Partridges with 
conſommee ſauce, 216. Par- 
tridges a-la-paiſanne, ib. 
Partridges haſhed with ro- 
combole ſauce, ib. To haſh 
a partridge, 217. Partridge 
ſoup, 255. 

Paſte, for tarts, 355. Criſp 
paſte for tarts, ib. Another 
way, ib. Puff paſte, 356. 
A good paſte for great pies, 
ib. A paſte for cuſtards, ib. 

Another way, ib. 

Paſty, how to make a veniſon 
A 
Peccadillo, how to make it, 387. 
Pears, to ſtew, 331. To ſtew 

pears in a fſauce-pan, ib. 
Another way, 332. To bake 
pears, ib, Todry pear plums, 

420 

Peas, 


ſtewed peas and lettuce, 
327. Another way, ib. 


An- 
other 


; \ 


ding, 347 
478. | 
\ Perch, to fry, 301, 306. To 
_ dreſs perch in water ſouchy, 
306. 3 

| Phen/ants, to roaſt, 21, 22. 
- Another way, ib. Another 
way, ib. To boil pheaſants, 
38, Pheaſants a-la-braze, 


To dreſs peas, 


gelas, ib. To ſtew a pheaſant, 


= 
Pickle, 
pickle, 322. 


how to make lemon 
General ob- 


To pickle cucumbers, 378. 
Another way, ib. To pickle 
cucumbers in ſlices, 379. 

- Mangoes, ib. Another way, 


way, ib. Another way, 381. 
Walnuts black, ib. Another 


French beans, 383. Red 
cabbage, ib. Another way, 
ib. Muſhrooms, 384. Cau- 
liflowers, ib. Another way, 
ib. Capers, 385. Samphire, 
ib. Beet roots, 386. Bar- 
berries, ib. 
Indian pickle or peccadillo, 


ib. To pickle artichoke bot- 


toms, 387. Naſturtium buds, 
ib. To pickle pork, 473. 
Pies, preliminary obſervations 
on, 355. An apple pie, 357. 
Another way, ib. bee 
| ſteak pie, 358. A bride's 
pie, ib. A calf*s foot pie, ib. 
A calf's head pie, 359. An- 
other, ib. A cherry pie, ib. 


A ſavoury chicken pie, ib. 


A rich chicken pie, 360. A 


codling pie, ib. A Devon- 


ſnire ſquab pie, 361. A 


ND EE 
other way, 328. Peas pud- 


217. Pheaſants à-la-Mon- 


218. Pheaſants à-I'Italienne, 


ſervations on pickling, 377. 


ib. Onions, 380. Another 


way, ib. Walnuts green, 382. 


Codlings, ib. 


duck pie, ib. An eel pie, ib. 


* 


Another, ib. An egg pie, 
ib. A French pie, * 
plain gooſe pie, ib. A rich 
gooſe pie, ib. A giblet pie, 
ib. A ham pie, 363. A 
hare pie, ib. An herb pie 
for Lent, ib. A lobſter pie, 
364.  Mince-pies, ib. An- 


other way, 365. Mutton and 


lamo pie, ib. An olive pie, 


ib. A partridge pie, ib. A 


pigeon pie, 366. A Che- 
ſhire pork pie, ib. A rook 
pie, ib. A rabbit pie, ib. 
A ſalmon pie, 367. Another, 
ib. A ſoal pie, ib. A ſuck- 
ing pig pie, 368. A rich veal 
pie, ib. A ſweet veal or lamb 
pie, ib. A ſavoury veal pie, 
369. A vermicelli pie, ib. 
Pig, To roaſt a pig, 7. An- 
other way, 8. Another way, 
ib. Another way, ib. 
roaſt the hind quarter of a 
pig, lamb faſhion, 9. Sauce 
for a pig, ib. Different ſorts 
of ſauce for a pig, ib. To 
boil pettitoes, 39. Another 
way, ib. To barbecue a pig, 
154. Another way, ib. To 
dreſs a pig au pere duiltet, 
155. A pig matelot, 156. 
Collared pig, ib. Another 
way, 157. To bake a pig, 
ib. A pig in jelly, ib. An- 
other way, 158. 
way, ib. To dreſs a pig like 
a fat lamb, ib. Pig white, 
Monks' faſhion, 159. To 
dreſs a pig the French way, 
ib. To dreſs pigs” pettitoes, 
ib. Another way, 160. 
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To 


Another 


ragoo of pigs feet and ears, ib. 


Another way, ib. 

Pigeons, to roaſt, 22. Another 
way, ib. Another way, 23. 
Another way, ib. To boil 
Pigeons, 35. Another rs 

- Le 350. 
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36. Another way, ib. T0 
dreſs cold Pigeons, 187. To 
make artifi 
Pigeons en compote, 202, 
Another way, ib. Another 
way, 204, Pigeotis A la- 
duxelle, ib. Pigeons A-la- 
daube, 4* Pigeons in diſ- 
guiſe, ib. Pigeons a-la-char- 
mante, 20g. Pigeons in fri- 
candeau, ib. Another way, 

ib. Pigeons au ſoleil, 206. 
Another way, ib. Pigeons 
ſurtout, ib. Pigeons tranſ- 

mogrified, 207. Pigeons à- 


geotis, ib. Pigeons in pim- 
ico, 208, Pigeons royal 
faſhion, ib. Boiled pigeons 
and bacon, 209. Pigeons au 
Fgratin, ib, Pigeons a-la-ſouſ- 
el, ib. To ſtew . 
210 Another way, ib. Pi- 
eons in ſavoury jelly, ib. 


's bake pigeons, ib. Pige- 


ons in a hole, 211. Pigeons 


boiled with rice, ib. Ano- 


ther way, ib. To broil pi- 
— goons, _ + ogy way. 
Js ugged pigeons, ib. 
To fl F — 
Another way, 280, | 
Pie, To boil a pike, 45. An- 


other way, ib. Another way, 
a Pike with forcemeat, 49t. 
| ik 302. 


e au court bovillon, 

To ſtew pike, ib. 

Plaire, to boil, 48, 

ways, 

To fricaſſee plaice, 282, 
ſtew plaice, 297. 


Another 


Plowert, the general method of 


drefling them, 221. Plovers 
perigord faſhion, ib, 

Elan, porridge for Chriſtmas, 
251. Plum pudding, 347. 
An excellent plum pudding, 

jb, How to dry pear plums, 
440: FOE, 


cial pigeons, 189. 


poſſet, | 
Pot, to pot neat's tongues, 59. 


la-braze, ib, A pupton of 


enſſee pigeons, 279, 


ib. Another way, 49: 
0 


Pork, to roaſt, 6, To boil 
pickled pork, 39. Another 
way, ib, To barbecue a leg 
of pork, 160. 'To ſtuff 4 
chine of pork, 161. Another 
way, ib. Another way, ib. 
Chine of pork poivrade ſauce, 
164, Pork cutlets, 165. 10 
pickle pork, 473. 

Paſſet, how to make a ſack poſ- 
ſet, three ways, 455. An 
orange ogy - 456, Wine 

i E Ale poſlet, ib. 


General obſervations on pot- 
ting, 388, Jo pot bad id. 
To pot beef like veniſon, 
89. To pot veniſon, ib. 

o pot à hare, ib. Another 
way, 390. To pot eels, ib, 
'To pot chars, ib. To pot 
veal, 391. Another way, ib. 

To pot ſalmon, ib, To pot 
tongues, 392. To pot lam 
preys, ib. To pot pigeons, 
ib. Another way, ib. 'To 
Dot woodeveks of inipes, 393. 

o pot moor game, ib. 

Potatoes, to broil, 329. To 
fry potatoes, 200, To maſh 
potatoes, ib, 'I's ſcollop po- 
tatoes, ib, Another way, ib, 
A potatoe pudding, 348. 

Another, ib. 'To dreſs po- 

Preſerving, general obfervations 


upon, 426. To preſerve 
| whole without 
oning, 431. Apricots, 432. 


Green apricots, ib. Almonds 
dry, ib. Damaſcenes, 433. 
Strawberries, ib, Red cur- 
rants in bunches, 434. An- 
other way, ib. Currants 
preſerved in jelly, 445. To 
| preſerve cherries with the 


| leaves and ſtalks green, ib. 
To preſerve currants for wm , 
160. 


„ib. Ra ſpberries, 436. Grapes, 
ib. Golden pippins, ib. Cu- 
3 37. Walnuts 
| e uh ib. alnuts black, 


Walnuts green, 3 


— for phat ib. Fruit 


_ 419. Oranges whole, 


Oranges carved, 440. 
Morel cherries, ib. Another 
way, ib. Green gage 2 
441. White eitrons, ib, Le- 
mons, ib. Green codlings 
to keep all the year, 442. 
Eringo roots, ib. 
Puddingt, preliminary — 

tions on dF ib. 
baked almond puddin 
A boiled amend pu 3 
336. Another way, ib. Al- 
mond hog's puddings, ib. 


Another way, ib. A baked 


apple pudding, 337. Ano- 
ther, i ib. Another, ib. An- 


other, ib. An apricot pud- 


ding, 338. Another, ib. 
A batter pudding, ib. An- 
other, 339. A bread pud- 
ding, ib, Another, ib, 
nice bread pudding, ib. A 
calf's foot pudding, 340. A 


carrot pudding, ib. Another, 


ib. Green codling Rag 8. 
34m. A cuſtard puddin 
Another, ib. Gooſeberry 
pudding, 342. A grateful 
pudding, ib A haſty pud- 
ding, ib. Another, 343. 
| — ) pudding, ib, A hunt- 
| _"_ ib. Another, 
9.54 a lala pudding, 
A lemon pudding, i 


Another, ib, A marrow 
pudding, ib. Another, 343. 
A millet pudding, ib. An- 
other, ib. An oat pudding, 
345, An oatmeal pacing, 

ib, An orang E puddin g. i 

Another, ib. 2 pulling, 


347. 228 pudding, ib, | 
Another, ib . uddin 
ib, a excellent plum pu 2 
ding, ib. A potatoe pud- 
— — 145 Another, ib. 4 
udding, ib, 
Abit ding, 1 A 0 
pudding, 349. A ground rice 
; Bee pu ib. cheap plain 
rice pudding, ib. Another, 
b. A ſago Þ pudding, 350, 
A ſpoonful pudding, ib. 
ſpinach pudding, ib. A * 
pudding, FLAG A tanſey 
add ding, Another, 10. 
\ tranſparent Jonny ib, 
Vermicelli pud 352. A 
Yorkſhire 4 2 46: An- 
other, 353. White puddings 
in ſkins, ib. Another, if, 
Black puddings, ib. Another 
4 
Puffi, how to make almond 
uffs, 415, Sugar puffs, ib. 
erman puffs, 416, Lemon 
puffs, ib. : 
Pullett, à- la- St. Menehoult, 
186. 


Ouaili, to FO. 

Luaking, how to make a quak- 
ing pudding, 348. 

Quincet, how to make ſyrup of, 
432. Red quince marma- 
lade, 443- White quince 
marmalade, ib, 


R. 

Rabbits, to roaſt, 24. Another | 
way, 29. Another way, ib. 
To roaſt a rabbit hare faſhion, 
ib. To boil a rabbit with 
onions, 35. To flotendine 
rabbits, 230. Rabbits ſur- 
prize, ib, Another way, 
231. Rabbits in caſatole, 
ib. Another way, 232. To 
roaſt a rabbit hare faſhion, 
ib. Portugueſe rabbits, ib, 

Rabbits 
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Kabbits collared, with ſauce 


A-la-Nivernois, ib. Rabbits 
ulled, 233. A Scotch rab- 


i 1 ib. A Welch rabbit, ib. 


An Engliſh rabbit, 234. A 
brown fricaſſee of rabbits, 
275. A white fricaſſee of 
rabbits, 276. To fricaſſee 
rabbits brown, ib. To fri- 
caſſee rabbits white, ib. A 
rabbit pudding, 348. 
Ragoo,' to ragoo a piece of beef, 
61. Rump au ragout, 64. 
To ragoo ox palates, 75. A 
ragoo of a breaſt of veal, 
80. Another way, ib. An- 
other way, 81. Another 
way, ib. To ragoo a neck 
of veal, 85. A fillet of veal, 
90. To ragoo ſweetbreads, 


95. Another way, ib. A 


ragoo of calves feet, 109. 
Veal cutlets in ragoo, 111. 
To ragoo a leg of mutton, 
122. Another way, 123. A 
fore quarter of lamb, 148. A 
ragoo of pig*s feet and ears, 
260. Another way, ib. To 
ragoo a gooſe, 169. Aragooof 

fowls, 183. A ragoo of larks, 
223. A ragoo of artichoke 


bottoms, 324. A ragoo of 


celery, 325. Another way, ib. 
To ragoo cucumbers, ib. To 
ragoo muſhrooms; 326. Ano- 
ther way, 327. To ragoo 
aſparagus, 328. To ragoo 
- cauliflowers, 39. 
Rameguins, how to make them, 


| — * . 
Raſpberry, how to make raſp- 
berry jelly, 428. Red raſp- 
| berry jam, 429+ To preſerve 
' raſpberries, 436. 
Ribband, how to make ribband 


A jelly, 429. Another way, 


113530. 


* 


— 


. 
„ how to make a rice pud- 


ding, 349. A ground rice 
pudding, ib. A cheap plain 


rice pudding, ib. Another, 
ib. How to make rice milk, 
460. | | 


. 
4 


: ; £7 Son 
Roafting, general inſtruQions 


for, 1, 2. To roaſt beef, z. 
A beef tongue, ib. Cold 


_ Toaſt beef family faſhion, ib. 


Mutton and' lamb, ib. A 
haunch of mutton veniſon fa- 
ſhion, 4. Another way, ib. 
Another way, 5. Another 
way, ib. Veal, ib. Pork, 6. 
A pig, 7. Another way, 8. 


Another way, ib. Another 
way, ib. The hind quarter 


of a pig lamb faſhion, 9. Ve- 


ni ſon, 10. Another way, ib. 
A green gboſe, 11. Another 


way, ib. A gooſe, 12. Ano- 
ther way, ib. Another way, 
ib. A turkey, 13. Another 
way, ib. Another way, 14. 
Another way, 15. Fowls, 10. 
Another way, ib. Another 
way, ib. Chickens, ib. An- 


other way, 17. Another way, 


ib. Ducks, 18. Another way. 


ib. Wild ducks or teal, ib. 


Woodcocks or ſnipes, 19. 


Another way, ib. Larks, 20. 
Another way, ib. Another 
way, ib. Ruffs and rees, ib. 


Another way, 21. Pheaſants 


or partridges, ib. Another 
. way, ib. Another way, ib. 


Pheaſants, 22. Pigeons, ib. 
Another way, ib. Another 
way, 23. Another way, ib. 
A hare, ib. Another way, 


ib. Another way, 24. Rab- 
bits, ib. Another way, 25. 
Another way, ib. A rabbit 
hare faſhion, ib. Lobſters, 


26. Another way, ib. Ano- 


ther way, ib. Another way, 
ib. Ox palates, 73. A bul- 
N lock's 


2 &n 


way, 175. To roaſt a turkey 


meat and cucumbers, 
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lock's heart, 76. Sweetbreads 
with aſparagus, 94. A calf's 
head, 102. A calf's heart, 
107. A calf*s liver, 108. A 


leg of mutton with oyſters, 


124. Another way, ib. An- 
other wav, ib. A ham, ora 


gammon of bacon, 163. To 


roaſt a turkey the genteel 


with cray-fiſh, 179. To roaſt 
a fowl! with cheſnuts, 181. 
Chickens roaſted with force- 


190. | 


To roaſt a rabbit hare faſhion, 


232. To roaſt eels, 308. 


Ruft and Rees, to roaſt, 20. 


Sago, how to make a ſago pud- 


Another way, 21. To dreſs 
ruffs and rees, 221. 
S 


ding, 350. Sago, 460. 


Salmon, to broil ſalmon criſp, 


40. 


Another way, ib. To 
boil ſalmon, ib. | 
way, 41. Another way, ib. 


Salmon à-la-braze, 287. To 


roll ſalmon, ib. To broil 


ſalmon, 288. Another way, 


Salmon in Caſes, ib. 


ib. 


Salmon with ſhrimp ſauce, 


289. Haſlets of ſalmon, ib. 


Salmon with ſweet herbs, ib. 


To dreſs dried ſalmon, 290. 


To dreſs a jowl of pickled 


falmon, ib. 


Salop, how to make it, 459. 


Sauce, for a pig, 9. Different 


hare, 10. 


ſorts of ſauces for a pig, ib. 


Sweet ſauce for veniſon or 
Sweet ſauce of 


red wine for veniſon or roaſted 
tongue, 11. Different ſorts 
of -ſauces for veniſon, ib. 
Sauce for a green gooſe, 12. 
Sauce for a gooſe, 13. Sauce 
fot a gooſe or duck, ib, Sauce 
for 4 turkey, 15. Another, 


Another. 


> 


for boiled fowls, ib, 


$4, 
per ſauce, ib. Shallot ſauce, 


ſauce for fiſh, ib, 


- 
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ib. Egg ſauce, 18. Differ- 
ent ſorts of ſauce for a hare, 
24. To make ſauce for fowls, 
32. For a boiled turkey, 34. 
Sauce poĩvrade, 310. Ano- 
ther way, ib. Sauce for a 


cod's head, ib. Parſley and 


butter, 311. Poor man's 
ſauce, id. Another way, 


called by the French au pau- 


vre homme, ib. Lemon ſauce 
Muſh- 
room ſauce for white fowls of 
all ſorts, ib. Another way, 
Celery ſauce, ib. Ca- 


ib. Egg ſauce, ib.. Apple 
ſauce, 313. Onion ſauce, ib. 
Another way, ib, Gooſe. 
berry ſauce, ib. Fennel 
ſauce, ib. Bread ſauce, ib. 
Mint ſauce, 314. Sauce Ro- 
bert, ib. Another way, ib, 


Anchovy ſauce, ib, Shrimp 


ſauce, ib. Another way, 315. 
Plain ſour ſauce, ib. White 
White 
ſauce for fewls or chickens, 
ib. A white ſauce for veal, 


316. Sauce ravigotte a-la- 


Bourgeoiſe, ib. Sauce à-la- 
Nivernois, ib. Sauce for 
pheaſants or partridges, ib. 
Sauce for wild duck, teal, 
&c. ib. Pontiff ſauce, 317, 
Sauce for a boiled ſalmoa, ib. 
An excellent ſauce for moſt 


| kinds of fiſh, 318. To make 


oyſter ſauce, ib. Another 
way, ib. Aſpic ſauce, 319. 
Lobſter ſauce, ib. Another 
way, ib. 


Sauſages, how to make very fine 


ſauſages three ways, 474. 
Common ſauſages, 475. Ox- 
ford ſauſages, 1b. 


| Scate, to fricaſſee ſcate, 282, 
Scotch, to dreſs Scotch collops 


11 White, 


Eq 


, 


* 
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' Seals, to boil, 49. 


white, 113. Another way, 


114. Another way, ib. To 


dreſs them brown, ib. An- 
other way, 115. Another 
Way, ib. To dreſs them the 


French way, 116. A Scotch 


rabbit, 233. 


Scotch barley 
broth, 272. 


; Sirloin, to force the inſide of a 
© firloin of beef, 64. Another 


way, 65. Another way, ib. 
Stirrets, to fricaſſee, 284. An- 
other way, ib. 

Smelts à- la- Menehout, 306. 


Smelts in ſavoury jelly, 307. 


To fry ſmelts, ib. 


Snipes, to roaſt, 19. Another 
' way, ib. Snipes in ſurtout, 
219. Snipes in falmy, ib. 


Another way, 220. Snipes 


with purſlain leaves, ib. 


Snipes ducheſs faſhion, ib. 
Snow, how to make ſnow and 
cream, 425. How to make 
a diſh of ſnow, 452. 
Another 
way, ib. Another way, 50. 
Soals with forcemeat, 290. 


- 


+ Soals A-la-Frangoiſe, ib. To 


' ſew ſoals, 297. To ſtew 
ſoals, plaice, or flounders, 
ib. To fry ſoals, ib. An- 


other way, ib. To marinade 
To bake foals, 


ſoals, 298. 
ib. 3 . 
Soup, obſervations on ſoups, 
243. Rich vermicelli ſoup, 
244. Another way, ib. Ver- 


micelli ſoup, with meat or 
fiſh, ib. Hare ſoup, 245. 


Soup 3-la-reine, ib. Another 


Way, 246. Soup creſſy, ib. 


Another way, 247. Almond 
ſoup, ib. Another way, ib. 


Soup ſante, or gravy ſoup, 

248. Soup ſante with herbs, 
ib. Soup ſanté the Engliſh 

way, 249. Craw-fiſh 10 
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ib. Another way, 230. Soup 
and bouillie, 251. A tran(- 
parent ſoup, ib. Greer? peas 
ſoup, 252. Another way, 
ib. Another way, ib. Soup 
_ a-la-Muſquetaire, 253. A 
common peas ſoup, ib. An- 
other way, ib. Another way, 
254. Another way, ib, Peas 
ſoup without meat, 255. 
White * ſoup, ib. Par- 
tridge ſoup, ib. Soup a-la- 
 Chartre, 256. Portable ſoup 
for travellers, ib. Macaro- 
ni ſoup, 257. Soup au 
Bourgeois, ib. Another way, 
ib. Onion ſoup, ib. Ox- 
_ cheek ſoup, 258. Soup Lor- 
raine, ib. Dauphin ſoup, 
259. Aſparagus ſoup, ib. 
Calf's-head ſoup, 260. Gra- 
vy ſoup thickened with yel- 
low peas, ib. Giblet ſoup, 
ib. Soup maigre, 261. An- 
other way, ib. Queen's rice 
ſoup maigre, 262. Rice ſoup, 
ib. Oyſter ſoup, ib. Ano- 
thor way, 263. Green peas 
ſoup, ib. Another way, ib. 
Onion ſoup, 264. Eel ſoup, 
ib. Peas ſoup, ib. Muſſel 
ſoup, 265. Barley ſoup, 266. 
Scate ſoup, ib. Egg ſoup, 
ib. Milk ſoup, 267. Milk 
ſoup the Dutch way, ib. 
Turnip ſoup Italian faſhion, 
1 


Spaniſh, how to make Spaniſh 
WW 


Spinach, to dreſs ſpinach and 


eggs, 333. A ſpinach pud- 


ding, 350. To dreſs ipi- 
nach, 478. | 
Spoonful, how to make a ſpoon- 
ful pudding, 350. 
Sprats, to bake, 309. 


| Steaks, to broil beef ſteaks, 65. 
up- 


Another way, 66. To fy 


beef ſteaks, ib. Another way, 
ib. Another way, 67. An- 
other way, ib. To ſtew beef 


ſteaks, ib. Another way, ib. 


Another way, 68. Another 
Way, ib. Beef ſteaks rolled, 


ib. Veal fteaks Venetian fa- 


ſhion, 118. Mutton ſteaks, 


140. Mutton fteaks baked, 


ib. Graſs lamb ſteaks, 152. 


- Houſe lamb ſteaks, ib. To 


broil pork ſteaks, 165. Pork 
ſteaks, ib. | | 


Steeple, how to make ſteeple 


Ster, to flew a rump of beef, 


62. Another way, 63. An- 
other way, ib. To ſtew beef 


- ſteaks, 67. Another way, ib. 
- Another way, 68. Another . 
way, ib. To fiew ox palates, 


73. Another way, 74. An- 
other way, ib. Another way, 
ib. To ftew neat's tongues, 

77. To ſtew a breaſt of veal 
in its own ſauce, 82. Breaſt 
of veal ſtewed white, ib. 
Breaſt of veal ſtewed with peas 
. or. aſparagus, ib. Neck of 

veal ſtewed, 86. Neck of veal 
ſtewed with celery, ib. Fillet 

of veal ſtewed, go. Another 


way, ib. To ftew a knuckle 
of veal, 92. A calf's head, 


102. A calf 's liver, 108, A 
lamb's head, 145. To ſtew 
giblets, 169. Another way, 
170. Another way, ib. To 
. ſtew a turkey brown the nice 
Way, 172. 
173. To ſtew a turkey with 
celery, ib. Another way, 
174. To ſtew a fowl, 186. 
To ſtew chickens, 191. To 
ſtew chickens the Dutch way, 
192. Stewed chickens, ib. 

To ſtew ducks, ib. Another 
way, 202. To ſtew pigeons, 


WG its 


, 


Another way, 
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210. Another way, ib. To 


| E 218. 


ſtew partridges, 214. Ano- 
ther way, 215. To ſtew a 
To ſtew a 
are, 226. Another way, ib. 


Another way, 227. To ſtew 


cod, 291. To ſtew ſoals, 
297. To ſtew ſoals, plaice, 
or flounders, ib, To ſtew a 
trout, 300. To ſtew pike, 


302. To ſtew carp white, 


303. To ſtew carp brown, 
ib. To ſtew tench or carp, 


zog. To ſtew eels; 308. Cu- 


cumbers ſtewed, 3259. To 
ſtew muſhrooms, 327. Stewed 


" peas and lettuce, ib. Ano-- 


ther way, ib. Another way, 


328. To ſtew pears, 331. 


To ſtew pears in a ſauce-pan, 
ib. Another way, 332. 


Stock, for brown or white fiſh, 


271. 


Strawberries, how to preſerve, 


ſturgeon, 290. 


433. 


Sturgeon, to boil, 46. Another 
Way, ib. Another way, 47 


Another way, ib. To dreſs 
Sturgeon 
broiled, 291. Sturgeon May- 
ence faſhion, or à-la-May- 
ence, ib. . 


vet, how to make a ſuet pud- 


ding, 351, 


Sugar, how to boil ſugar, candy 


height, 417. 
Sweetbreads, 
- breads with aſparagus, 94. 
Forced ſweetbreads, ib. An- 


| hogs, 95. 


to roaſt ſweet- 


other way, ib. As hedge- 
| To ragoo fweet- 


\ breads, ib. Another way, ib. 
: Sweetbreads a-la-Dauphine, 


96. Sweetbreads larded, ib. 


\  Sweetbreads with muſhrooms, 


ib. Sweetbreads a-la-daube, 
97. To fry ſweetbreads, ib. 


Spweetbreads en Gordineere, 
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ib. Lambs fnectbreads, 151. 
To fricaſſee ſweetbreuds 
brown, 280. To fricaſſee 
ſweetbreads White, 281. 
Syllabub, how to make a whipt 
ſyHabub, 445. Another way, 
id. Another way, ib. A 
lemon ſyllabub, 446. Solid 
ſyllabub, ib. Syllabub un- 
der the cow, ib. Everlaſting 
fſyllabub, ib, 
Syrup, how to make fyrup of 


Ad inces, 432. Syrup of 


orange peel, 462. Syrup of 


-maidenhair, ib. 


Yan, how to make a tanſey 


pudding, 351. Another, ib. 
art, how to make an apple 
tart, 357. Obſervations on 
tarts, &c. 400. A raſpberry 
fart. with cream, 401. 
make rhubarb tarts, ib. A 
ſpinack tart, ib. Tart de 
moi, ib. 

Tral, to roaſt teal, 18. 

| Tench, to. ſtew, 305. To fry 
 tench, 306. | 


| "hack; 282. 
Torgue, to roaſt a beef tongue, 


3. Sweet ſauce of red wine 
To 


for roaſted tongue, 11. 
boil a tongue, 29. Another 


way, 30. Another way, ib. 


Another way, ib. To ſtew 
neat's tongues, 77. Neat's 

tongue, with a reliſhing ſauce, 
1D. To force a neat's tongue, 
tb. To marinade neats' 


tongues, 78. A neat's tongue 


In veal caul, ib. To force a 


neat's tongue and adder, ib. 
To pot. neats” tongues, 79. 
- Sheep's tongues provence fa- 

ion, 140. Sheep's tongues 
en frieandeau, ib. Sheep's 


1 5 2 10 faſhion, 141. 
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Sheep? g tongues plain amt 
faſhion, ib. I, 2 
calves? tongues, 278... To 
fricaſſee neatsꝰ tongues, 279. 
To ſalt tongues, 473. 

Tratſparent, how to make a 
tranſparent pudding, 351. 
Tranſparent marmalade, 444. 

Tremblant beef, 56. Another 
way, ib. Another way, 57. 

Tripe, to fricaſſee tripe, 277. 
Another way, ib. Another 
way, 278. | 

Tretters, Sheep's trotters of dif- 
ferent faſhions, 141. Sheep's 
trotters fried in paſte, ib. 
Sheep's trotters aſpic, ib. 

Trout, toſtew a trout, 300. Trout 
a-la-chartreuſe, ib. To fry 
trout or perch, 301. To ma- 
rinade trout, 1b. 


To. Turbot, to boil a turbot, 43. 


Another way, 44. Another 
way, ib. Another way, 45. 
Turbot au court bouillon, 

with capers, 295. Turbot 

A-la-St. Menehout, ib. To 

fry a turbot, 286. To bake 

a turbot, ib. Turbot with 

pontiff ſauce, 287. 

Turkey, to roaſt a turkey, 13. 
Another way, ib. Another 
way, 14. Another way, 15. 
Sauce for a turkey, ib. An- 
other, ib. To boil a turkey, 
32. Another way, ib. An- 
other way, 33. Another way. 
ib. Sauce for a boiled tur- 
key, 34. Turkey a-la-daube, 
to be ſent up hot, 171. Tur- 
key à- la- daube, to be ſent up 
cold, 172. To bew a turkey 
brown the nice way, ib. 
Another way, 173. To ſtew 
a turkey with celery, ib. 
Another way, 174. Turkey 
a-Vecarlate, ib. Turkey 
with onions aud pickled 44 

+ Þ 
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ib. To rgaſt a turkey the 


genteel way, 175. Turkey 
in a braze, with cheſnuts, ib. 


A turkey in jelly, 176. A 
turkey the Italian way, 177. 
Turkey in a hurry, ib. Tur- 
kies and chickens after the 
Dutch way, ib. Turkey 


ſtuffed after the Hamburgh - 


way, 178. To dreſs a Tur- 


key or fowl to perfection, ib. 


Turkey coloured, ib. A 
glazed Turkey, 179. To 
roaſt a turkey with cray fiſh, 
ib. To haſh a turkey, 180. 
Another way, ib. Another 
way, ib. OE NY. 
Turnip, turnip ſoup, Italian fa- 
' ſhion, 267, To dreſs turnips, 


479. | 
| Turtle, to dreſs a turtle the 


Weſt-India way, 235. To 


' dreſs a turtle of about thirty 
pounds weight, 236. Another 
way, 237. Another way, 
238. Another way, 239. 
To dreſs a mock turtle, 240. 
Another way, 241. Mock 
turtle from calves feet, 242. 
e V. . | 


Jeal, to roaſt, 5. To marinade | 


a breaſt of veal, 80, A ra- 
goo of a breait of veal, ib. 
Another way, ib. Another 
way, 81. Another way, ib. 
To ſtew a breaſt of veal in its 
own ſauce, 82. 


of veal ſtewed with peas or 
aſparagus, ib. Porcupine of 


a breaſt of veal, ib. Breaſt 
of veal Italian faſhion, 83. 
Breaſt of veal in hodge-podge, 


ib. To collar a breaſt of 
veal, 84. The griſtles of a 
breaſt of veal with a white 
ſauce, 85. 


of veal, ib, Neck of veal 


of veal ſtewed, 86. 


Bombarded veal, $7. 


Sweetbreads 


Breaſt of | 


- veal ſtewed white, ib. Breaſt 


way, 111. 


To ragoo a neck 
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and ſharp ſauce, ib. Neck 
Neck of 
veal ſtewed with celery, ib. 


+ Neck of veal 3-la-braze, ib. 


Neck of veal à-la-reyal, ib. 
Ano- 
ther way, 88. Veal olives, 


ib. Another way, 89. An- 


other way, ib. Veal olives 
A-la- mode, ib. Fillet of veal 
ſtewed, go. Another way, ib. 
To ragoo a fillet of veal, ib. 
Leg of veal marinaded, ib. 


Leg of veal with white ſauce, 


1. Leg of veal daubed, or 


a-la-mode, ib. Leg of veal 


in diſguiſe, ib. Another 
way, ib, Leg of veal and 


bacon in diſguiſe, 92. To 
ſew a knuckle of veal, ib. 
Leg or knuckle of veal and 
ſpinach, 93. Shoulder of 
veal a-la-Piedmontoiſe, ib. 
A harrico of veal, ib. To 
roaſt ſweetbreads with aſpa- 
ragus, 94. Forced ſweet- 


bread ib. Another way, ib. 
 Sweetbreads as hedge hogs, 


To ragoo ſweetbreads, 
1b. Another way, ib. Sweet- 
breads a-la-dauphine, 96. 
larded, ib. 
Sweetbreads with muſhrooms, 
ib. Sweetbreads à-la-danbe, 
97. To fry ſweetbreads, ib. 


Sweetbreads en gordineere, 


ib. Loin of veal in epigram, 


98. Veal a-la-bourgeoile, ib. 
A fricando of veal, 99. Veal 
rolls, ib. Veal palates, 106. 


Neck of veal cutlets, 110. 


Veal cutlets, ib. Another 
Veal cutlets in 
ragoo, ib. Savoury diſh of 
veal, ib. Another way, ib. 
Veal griſtles, and green peas, 
113. Veal griſtles, another 
way, ib. To haſh veal, 116. 
L1l3z 1 
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To tofs up cold veal white, hey, how to make white wine 
jb. To fry cold veal, 117. whey, 459. 15 
To mince veal, ib. Veal White pot, how to make a, 458. 
ſteaks, Venetian faſhion, 118. A rice white pot, ib. | 
Slices of veal, Venetian fa= Whitings, to fry, 298. Ano- 
ſhion, ib. Veal collops, 120. ther way, ib. To broil whit- 
To mince veal for perſons ings or haddocks, ib. 
who are ſick or weak, 195. Vigeon in perfection, 199. 
Veal gravy, 270. Veal broth, Vine, to mull, 461. How to 
353 | | make raiſin wine three ways, 
egetables, obſervations on dreſ- 463. Elder wine, two ways, 
_ ling them. | | 464. Elder flower wine, ib. 
Veni ſon, to roaſt, 1o. Another Grape wine, 465, Orange 


| wr bo ib. Sweet ſauce for ve-= wine, two ways, ib. Red 
niſon, ib. Sweet ſauce of currant wine, ib. Another 
red wine for veniſon, 11. way, 466. Birch wine, ib. 
Different ſorts of ſauces for Raſpberry wine, ib. Turnip 
veniſon, ib. To dreſs a leg wine, 467. Gooſeberry wine, 
of mutton to eat like veniſon, ib. Cherry wine, ib. Cow- 
121. To dreſs a neck of flip wine, 468. Smyrna rai- 


- mutton like veniſon, 132. . fin wine, 469. | 
+ Veniſon paſty, 369. N oodcocis, to roaſt, 19. Ano- 
Vermicelli, how to make a ver- ther way, ib. To boil wood- 
micelli pudding, 352. Ver- cocks, 38. To haſh a wood- 
micelli pie, of "i cock, 217. Woodcocks in 
1 W. ſurtout, 219. Woodcocks in 
Rafe, how to make wafers, ſalmy, ib. Another way, 
. | 220. \ 
Waluus, ln, . 
black, 381. Another way, Tea dumplings, how to make, 
ib. To pickle them green, 352. SY * 
382. To preſerve walnuts Yorkfhire, how to make a York- 
White, 437. Walnuts black, ſhire pudding, 352. Another, 
438. Walnuts green, ib. 4 | 
Welch, a Welch rabbit, 233. Ps | 
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SUPPLEMENT. 
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THE ART OF BREWING. _ 


| hari given ample inſtructions for the preparations 
L 4 of wines, &c. malt liquors ſhould not be paſſed over 
unnoticed, as the houſe-keeper cannot be ſaid to be complete 
in her buſineſs, without a competent knowledge in the Art 
of Brewing. NS | 


Of Water proper for Brewing. 4 


To ſpeak in general terms, the beſt water for brewing is 
river water; ſuch as is ſoft, and has partook of the air and 
ſun ; for this eaſily inſinuates itſelf into the malt, and ex- 
tracts its virtues, On the contrary, hard waters aſtringe and. 
bind the pores of the malt, and prevent the virtue of it from 
being freely communicated to the liquor. It is a rule adopted 
by many excellent brewers, that all water which will mix and 
lather with ſoap is proper for brewing, and they wholly diſ- 
approve of any other. The experiment has been often tried, 


that where the ſame quantity of malt has been uſed to a bar- 


rel of river water as to a barrel of ſpring water, the former 
has excelled'the latter in ſtrength, in a degree almoſt double. 
It may be neceſſary to obſerve likewiſe, that the malt was the 

lame in quality, as well as in quantity, for each barrel. The 
hops were the ſame, both in quantity and quality, and the. 
time of boiling was equal in each. They were worked in the 
ſame manner, and tunned and kept in the ſame cellar. Henee 
it is evident, that there could have been no difference but in 
the water, and yet one barre] was worth almoſt two of the 


, 


bard may be ſoftened, by expoſing it to the air and ſun, and 
Ll4 7 putting 
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putting into it ſome pieces of ſoft chalk to infuſe ; or,' before 
you begin to boil it, in order to be poured on the malt, put 
into it a quantity of bran; which will ſoften it a little. 


The | neceſſity of keeping the Veſſels 3 : 


Obſerve, the day before brewing, to have all your veſſels 
very clean, and never uſe, your tubs for any other uſe, except 
it be to make wines. Let your caſks be well cleaned with 
boiling water; and, if your bung is large enough, ſcrub them 
well with a little birch broom, or bruſh, If they are very bad, 
take out the heads, and Jet them. be ſcrubbed clean with a 
hand-bruſh, ſand, and fullers earth. Put on the head again, 
- and ſcald it weil, then throw, in a piece of unſlacked lime, 


and ſtop the bung cloſe. | 
General Rules for Brewiag. 


In the firſt place, it is neceſſary to have the malt clean, 


and it ought to ſtand four or five days after it is ground. 


Fine ſtrong October ſhould have five quarters of malt, and 
- twenty-four pounds of hops, to three hogſheads. This will 
afterwards make two hogſheads of good keeping ſmall beer, 
with the addition of five pounds of hops. 2 
For middling beer, a quarter of malt makes a hogſhead of 
ale, and another of ſmall beer; or it will make three hogs- 
heads of good ſmall beer, allowing eight pounds of hops. 
This will keep all the year. Or it will make twenty gallons 
of ſtrong ale, and two hogſheads of ſmall beer, that wifl keep 


| 8 all the year. | 


Any one who intends to keep ale a great while, ſhould al- 
low a pound of hops to every buſhel ; if to keep only ſix 
months, five pounds to a hogſhead. If for preſent drinking, 
three pounds to a hogſhead, and the ſofteſt and cleareſt water 
Fou can get. . 5 - : 
Pour the firſt copper of water, when it boils, into your 
maſh- tub, and let it be cool enough to ſee your face in; then 
put in your malt, and let it be well maſhed. Have a copper 
of water boiling in the mean time, and when your malt is 
well maſhed, fill your maſhing-tub; ſtir it well again, and 
cover it over with the ſacks. Let it ſtand three hours, ſet a 
broad: ſhallow tub under the cock, let it run very ſoftly, 
and if it is thick, throw it up again till it runs fine; __ 
; ; 4 3 | ; a 25 t row 


throw a handful of hops in the under tub, let W 
into it, and fill your tubs till all is run off. Have water 


doiling in the copper, and lay as much more on as you have 
occaſion for, allowing one third for boiling and waſte. Let 


that ſtand an hour, boiling more water to fill the maſh-tub 
for ſmall beer: let the fire down a little, and put it into tubs 
enough to fill your maſh. Let the ſecond maſh be run off, 
and fill your copper with the firſt wort; put in part of your 
hops, and make it boil quick. About an hour is long enough. 
When it has boiled, throw in a handful of ſalt. Have a clean 


white wand, and dip it into the copper, and if the wort feels 


clammy, it is boiled enough; then {lacken your fire, and take 
of your wort. Have ready a large tub, put two ſticks acroſs, 
and ſet your ſtraining baſket over the tub on the ſticks, and 


ſtrain your wort through it. Put your other wort on to;boil 


with the reſt of the hops; let your maſh be covered again 
with water, and thin your wort that is cooled in as man 

things as you can; for the thinner it lies, and the quicker it 
cools, the better. When quite cool, put it into the tunning- 


tub. Throw a handful of ſalt into every boil. When the 
maſh has ſtood an hour, draw it off; then fill your maſh with 


cold water, take off the wort in the copper, and order it as 


before. When cool, add to it the firſt in the tub. As ſoon 


as you empty one copper, fill the other, and boi] your {mall 
beer well. Let the laſt maſh run off, and when both are 


boiled with freſh hops, order them 28 the two firſt boilings. 


When cool, empty the maſh tub, and put the ſmall beer to 


work there. When cool enough, work it, ſet a wooden 


bowl full of yeaſt in the beer, and it will work over with a 
little of the beer in the boil. Stir your tun up every twelve 
hours; Jet it ftand two days, then tun it, taking off the 
yeaſt, Fill your veſſels full, and ſave ſome to fill your bar- 


rels; let it {tand till it has done working; then lay on your 


bung lightly for a fortnight, after which ſtop it as cloſe as 
vou can, Take care to have a vent-peg at the top of the veſ- 
Nel; in warm weather open it; and if your drink hiſſes, as it 


often will, looſen it till it has done, and then ſtop it cloſe 


again. If you can boil. your ale in one boiling, it will be 
beſt, if the copper will admit of it; if not, boil as conve- 
niency ſerves GT, I IP 
If when you come to draw your beer, you perceive it is not 


fine, draw off a gallon, and ſet it on the fire, with two ounces 


of iſinglaſs cut ſmall and beat. Diſſolve it in the beer over 
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the fire. When it is all melted, let it ſtand till it is cold, and 


pour it in at the bung, which muſt lay looſe on till it has 


done fermenting; then ſtop it cloſe for a month. 
Let me again repeat, that particular care is requiſite that 


your caſks are not muſty, nor have any ill taſte. If they 


have, it will be a difficult matter to ſweeten them. | 


. Waſh your caſks with cold water before you ſcald them, 
and let them lie a day or two ſoaking ; then clean them well, 


and fcald them. - 


Of the proper time for Brewing. 


The month of March is generally conſidered as a proper 
ſeaſon for brewing malt liquor, which is intended for keep- 
Ing; becauſe the air at that time of the year is temperate, 
and contributes to the proper working or fermentation of the 
Jiquor, which principally promotes its preſervation and good 


keeping. Very cold, or very hot weather, prevents the free 


fermentation, or working of liquors ; therefore, if you brew 
in very cold weather, unleſs you contrive fome means to 


warm the cellar while new liquor is working, it will never 


_ clearfitſelf in the manner you would wiſh, The fame mis- 


fortune will ariſe if, in very hot weather, * wor cannot put the 
cellar into a temperate ftate. The conſequence of which 


will be, that ſuch liquor will be muddy and ſour, perhaps 


beyond all recovery. Such misfortunes indeed often happen, 
even in the proper ſeaſon for brewing, owing ſolely to the 
badneſs of a cellar ; for when they are dug in ſpringy grounds, 
or are ſubje& to damps in the winter, the liquor will chill, 
and become vapid or flat, Where cellars are of this kind, 
it will be adviſeable to brew in March, rather than October; 


for you may be able to keep ſuch cellars temperate in Sum- 


mer, but you cannot make them warm in winter. The beer 


therefore which is brewed in March, will have ſufficient time 
to ſettle and adjuſt itfelf before the cold can do it any ma- 


terial injury. | 
N Country, or private way of buſineſs. 


Several countries have their ſeveral methods of brew- 
Ing, as it is practiced in Wales, Dorcheſter, Nottingham, 


Oundle, and many other places; but avoiding particulars, 
I ſhall: here recommend that which I think is moſt _— 
4 | > Sr | | able 
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able both in the country and London private families. And, 


firſt, I ſhall. obſerve, that the great brewer has ſome advan- 


tages in brewing more than the ſmall one; and yet the latter 
has ſome conveniencies which the former has not; for, tis 
certain, that. the great brewer can make more drink, and 


draw a greater length in proportion to his malt, than a per- 


ſon can from a leſſer quantity ; becauſe, the greater the body, 
the more is its/ united power in receiving and diſcharging; 
and he can brew with leſs trouble and expence, by means of 
his more convenient utenſils, But then the private brewer 
is not without his advantages; for he can have his malt 


ground at pleaſure, his tuns and moveable coolers ſweeter 


and better cleaned than the great fixed tuns and backs; he 
can ſkim off his top yeaſt, and leave his bottom lees behind, 


which is what the great brewer cannot ſo well do. He can, 


at diſcretion, make additions of cold wort to his too for- 
ward ales and beers, which the great brewer cannot ſo eaſily 
do; he can brew how and when he pleaſes, which the great 


ones are in ſome meaſure hindered from. But, ſuppoſe a 


private family ſhould brew five buſhels of malt, whoſe copper 
holds, brim full, thirty-ſix gallons, or a barrel; on this wa- 
ter we put half a peck of bran or malt, when it is ſomething 
hot, which will much forward it, by keeping in the ſteam, 
or ſpirit of the water; when it begins to boil, if x 


lade both the water and that into the maſh vat, where it is 


to remain till the ſteam is near ſpent, and you can ſee your 


face in it, which will be in about a quarter of an hour in 
cold weather; then let all but half a buſhel of malt run 
very leiſurely into it, ſtirring it all the while with an oar or 
paddle, that it may not ball, and when the malt is near] 

mixed with water, it is enough; which I am ſenſible is dif- 


ferent from the old way, and the general preſent practice 3 


but I ſhall here clear that point. For, by not ſtirring or 
maſhing the malt into a pudding conſiſtence, or thin maſh, 
the body of it lies in a more Jooſe condition, that will eaſier 
and ſooner admit of a quicker and more true paſlage of the 
afterladings of the ſeveral bowls or jets of hot water, which 
muſt run through it before the brewing is ended; by which 
free pereolation, the water has ready acceſs to all the parts 


of the broken malt, ſo that the brewer is enabled to brew 
quicker or ſlower, and to make more ale or ſmall beer. If 


more ale, then hot boiling water mult be laded over ſo for / 
7 Es | | | that 


0 he water is 
foul, ſkim of the bran or malt, and give it to the hogs, or 
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that one boil muſt run almoſt off before another is put over, 


which will occaſion the whole brewing to laſt about ſixteen 


Hours, eſpecially if the Oundle way is followed, of ſpending it 
out of the tap as ſmall as a ſtraw, and as fine as ſack, and 
then it will be quickly fo in the barrel. Or if leſs or weaker 
ale is to be made, and good ſmall beer, then the ſecond cop- 


per of boiling water muſt be. put over expeditiouſly, and 


drawn out with a large and faſt ſtream. After the firſt ſtir- 
ring of the malt is done, then put over the reſerve of half a 
buſhel of freſh malt to the four buſhels and a half that are 


already in the tub, which muſt be ſpread all over it, and alſo 


cover the tub with ſome ſacks, or other cloths, to keep in 
the fteam or fpirit of the malt; then let it ſtand for two or 


three hours, at the end of which, put over now and then a 


bowl of the boiling water in the copper, as is before directed, 
and ſo continue to do till as much is run off as will almoſt 


fill the copper. Then, in a canvas, or other looſe woven 


cloth, put in half a pound of hops, and boil them half an 


Hour, when they muſt be taken out, and as many freſh ones 


put in their room as are judged proper, to boil half an hour 


more, if for ale. But if for keeping beer, half a pound of 
frefh ones ought to be put in every half hour, and boil an 


hour and a half briſkly. Now, while the firſt copper of wort 
is boiling, there ſhould be ſcalding water leiſurely put over, 


bowl by bowl, and run off, that the copper may be filled again 


immediately after the firſt is out, and boiled an hour, with 


near the ſame quantity of freſh hops, and in the ſame man- 


ner as thoſe in the firſt copper of ale-wort were. The reſt 


' for ſmall beer may be all cold water put over the grains at 
onee, or at twice, and boiled an hour each copper, with the 


hops that have been boiled before. But here I muſt obſerve, 
that ſometimes I have not an opportunity to get hot water 


for making all my ſecond copper of wort, which obliges me 


then to make uſe of cold to ſupply what was wanting. Out 
of five buſhels of malt, I generally make a hogſhead of ale 


wich the two firſt coppers of* wort, and a hogſhead of ſmall 


— 


deer wich the other two; but this more or leſs, as it pleaſes 


me, always taking care to Jet each copper of wort be ſtrained 
off through a ſteve, and cool in four or five tubs, to prevent 
its foxing. Thus I have brewed many hogſheads of mid- 
dling ale, that, when the malt is good, has proved ſtrong 


enough for myſelf, and ſatisfactory to my friends. But for 


ſtrong keeping beer, the firſt copper of wort may be wholly 
1 | | put 


k 
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put to that uſe, and al] the reſt ſmall beer. Or, when 


the firſt copper of wort is entirely made uſe of for ſtrong. 
deer, it may be helped with more freſh malt, according to; 
the London faſhion, and water, Jukewarm, put over at firſt 
with the bowl; but ſoon after ſharp, or boiling water, 
which may make a copper of good ale, and ſmall beer after 


that. In ſome parts of the north, they take one or more 


cinders, red hot, and throw ſome ſalt on them, to overcome 


the ſulphur of the coal, and then directly thruſt it into the: 


freſh malt or goods, where it lies till all the water is Jaded 
over, and the brewing done ; for there are only one or two 
maſhings or ſtirrings, at moſt, neceſſary in a brewing. 


Others, who brew with wood, will quench one or more 


brands ends of aſh in a copper of wort, to mellow the drink, 
as 2 burnt toaſt of bread does a pot of beer; but it muſt be 


obſerved, that this muſt not be done with oak, fir, or any' , 


other ſtrong ſcented wood, leit it does more harm than 
good. | | 


Of bottling mall liquors. | 1 
Take care that your bottles are well cleaned and dried; 


for wet bottles will make the liquor turn watery or mouldy ; 
and, by wet bottles, a great deal of good beer has been ſpoil- 


ed. Even though the bottles are clean and dry, if the corks 


are not new and ſound, the liquor will be {till liable to be 
damaged; for if the air can get into the bottles, the liquor 


will grow flat, and will never rife, Many have plumed 


themſelves on their ſaving knowledge, by uſing old corks 
on this occaſion, and have fpoiled as much liquor as coſt 
them four or five pounds, to ſave the expence of three or four 


ſhillings. If bottles are corked properly, it will be difficult 
to pull out the cork without a ſcrew; and, in order. to be 
ſure to draw the cork without breaking, the ſcrew ought to go 


through the cork ; of courſe, the air will find a paſſage where 
the ſcrew has paſled, and conſequently the cork muſt have 
been ſpoiled. If a cork has once been in a bottle, though it 
has not been drawn with a ſcrew, yet that cork will turn muſt y 
as ſoon as it is expoſed to the air, and will communicate its 


* 


ul flavour to the bottle in which it is next put, and ſpoil 


the liquor that way. In the choice of corks, prefer thoſe that 
are ſoft and free from ſpecks. e = 
| When 
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When once you begin to bottle a veſſel of liquor, never 
5 it till it is completed, otherwiſe it will bear rent 

es. | 
When a veſſel of any liquor begins to grow flat, while it 
is in common draught, bottle it, and into every bottle put a 
piece of loaf ſugar, of about the ſize of a walnut, which will 
make it riſe and come to itſelf; and, to forward its ripen- 
ing, you may ſet ſome bottles in hay in a warm place; but 
Saw will not aſſiſt its ripening. 


2 0 recover a 1 of beer that has War ſour. 


To a kilderkin of beer, throw in at the bung a quart of 
ogemea, lay the bung on Jooſe two or three days, then ſtop 
it down clofe, and let it ſtand a month. Some throw in a 
piece of chalk as large as a turkey's egg, and when it has 
done working, ſtop it cloſe for a month; ; then tap it. 


To recover a muſty caſe. 


Boil ſome pepper in water, a and All the caſk with it ſcald- 
158 hot. 265 a HTS 


. An excellent ee for keeping Fre with. 


+ Take a quart of French brandy, or as much Engliſh, that 
is free from any burnt flavour, or other ill taſte, and is full 
proof; to this put as much wheat or bean flour as will knead 
it into dough, put it in long pieces into the bung- hole, as 
ſoon as the beer has done working, or atterwards, and let it 
gently fall, piece by piece, to the bottom of the butt. This 
will. maintain the drink in a mellow freſhneſs, keep ſtaleneſs 


off for fame time, ad cauſe it to be the ſtronger as it grows 
m__— 8 EM 


Hep ther Tay. 


Take a peck. of ecp-ſhells, and dry them in an oven, break 
and mix them with two pounds of fat chalk, and mix them 
with. water, wherein four pounds of coarle ſugar ee been 


boiled, 1 put into the butt, 


1 : : 4 
* 
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To flop the fret in malt liquors. 


„Take a quart of black cherry brandy, and pour 11 in at 
| the bung-hole of the hogſhead, and top it cloſe, 


To recover deadiſh beer. 


When ſtrong ale, or beer, grows flat, by the loſs of. its 
ſpirits, take four or five gallons out of a hogſhead, and boil 
it with five pounds of honey; ſkim it, and, when cold, put 
it to the reſt, and ſtop it cloſe. This will wake it : pleaſant, 
; Wks and Arong. | 


20 fue malt liguors. 


Take a pint of water, and half an ounce of 1 hen, 
mix them well together; let it ſtand three hours, and the 
lime will ſettle to the bottom, and the water be as clear as 
glaſs. Pour the water from the ſediment, and put it into 

our ale or beer. Mix it with half an ounce of iſinglaſs, 
rſt cut ſmall and boiled, and in five hours time, or —_ 
the beer in the barrel will ſettle and clear. 


To fine any fort of drink. 


Take the beſt ſtaple iſinglaſs; cut it nal with Gallo, 
and boil one ounce in three quarts of beer; let it lie all night 

to cool. Thus diſſolved, put it into your hogſhead the 
next morning, perfectly cold; for, if it is but as warm as 
new milk, it will jelly all the drink. The beer, or ale, in a 
week after, ſhould be tapped, or it will be apt to flat; for 
this ingredient flats as well as fines. Remember to ſtir it 


bad. with a wooden n when the 1 is put into the 
ca | 


Another way. 


Boil a pint of wheat.in two quarts of water, then {queeze 
out the liquid part through a fine linen cloth. Put a pint of 
it into a kilderkin. It not 5 fines, but e 2: 


To 
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To cure cloudy beer. 


Rack of your butt, then boil two pounds of new hops in 


a ſufficient quantity of water, with a due proportion of 
cCoarſe ſugar, and put altogether into the caſk when cold. 
Others have attempted this cure, by only ſoaking new hops 
in beer, which, when ſqueezed, they put into a caſk of 


cloudy beer. 8 
To make Oder. 
After all your apples are bruiſed, take half your quantity 


and ſqueeze them, and the juice you preſs from them, pour 


upon the others half bruifed, but not ſqueezed, in a tub for 
the purpoſe, having a tap at the bottom. Let the juice re- 
main upon the apples three or four days. Then pull out 
your tap, and let the juice run into ſome other veſſel, ſet un- 


ger the tub to receive it; and if it runs thick, as at the firſt 


it will, pour it upon the apples again till you ſee it runs 
clear; and, as you have a quantity, put it into your veſſel ; 

but do not force the cyder, but let it drop as long as it will 
of its. own accord. Having done this, after you perceive 
that the ſides begin to work, take a quantity of ifinglaſs, (an 
ounce will ſerve for forty gallons,) infufe this in ſome of the 
cyder till it is diſſolved; put an ounce of iſinglaſs to a quart 


of cyder, and when it is fo diſſolved, pour it into the veſſel, 


and ſtop it cloſe for two days, or ſomething more; then draw 
off the cyder into another veſſel. This do, repeatedly, til! 
you perceive your cyder to be free from all manner of ſedi- 
ment, that may make it ferment and fret itſelf. After Chriſt- 
mas you may bait it. You may, by pouring water on the 


apples, and preſſing them, make a pretty ſmall cyder: if it 


ſhould be thick and — by uſing ifinglaſs, you may make 
it as clear as the reſt. You muſt diſſolve the iſinglaſs over 
the fire till it be a jelly. 


For fiaing Cyaer. 
Take two quarts of ſkim-milk, four ounces of iſinglaſs ; 


cut the ifinglafs in pieces, and work it luke warm in the milk 
over the fire; and, when it is diſſolved, put it cold into the 
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hogſhead of cyder, and take a long Sick and ſtir it well from 


top to bottom for half a quarter of an hour. 
After it has fined, | 
Take ten pounds of raiſins of the ſun, two ounces of 
turmeric, half an ounce of ginger beaten ; then take a quan- 
tity of raiſins, and grind them as you do muſtard-ſeed in a 
bowl, with a little cyder, and ſo the reſt of the raiſins ; then. 
ſprinkle the turmeric and ginger among it; then put all 
into a fine canvas bag, and hang it in the middle of the hogſ- 
head cloſe, and let lie. After the cyder has ſtood thus a 
OO or a month, you may bottle it at your plea- 
ure. : | 
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Want of Appetite. 


I F want of appetite proceeds from errors in diet, or an; 
other part of the patient's regimen, it ought to be . 
If nauſea and reachings ſhew that the ſtomach is loaded with 
erudities, a vomit will be of ſervice. After this, a gentle 
purge or two of rhubarb, or of any of the bitter purging ſalts, 
may be taken. The. patient ought next to uſe ſome of the 
ſtomachic bitters infuſed in wine. Though gentle evacua- 
tions be neceſſary, yet ſtrong purges and vomits are to be 
| avoided, as they weaken the ſtomach, and hurt digeſtion. 
Elixir of vitriol is an excellent medicine in moſt caſes of 
. indigeſtion, weakneſs of the ſtomach, or want of appetite. 
Twenty or thirty drops of it may be taken twice or thrice a- 
day, in a glaſs of wine or water. It may likewiſe be mixed 
with the tincture of the bark; one drachm of the former to 
an ounce of the latter, and two teaſpoonfuls of it taken in 
wine or water, as above. - N 
The chalybeate waters, if drank in moderation, are gene- 
rally of conſiderable ſervice. in this caſe. The ſalt water 
has likewiſe good effects; but it muſt not be uſed too freely. 
The waters of Harrowgate, Scarborough, Moffat, and moſt 
other ſpas in Britain, may be uſed with advantage. ' We 
would adviſe all who are afflicted with indigeſtion and want 
of appetite, to repair to theſe places of public rendezvous. 
The very change of air, and the cheerfu] company, will be 
of ſervice; not to mention the exerciſe, diſſipation, amuſe- 
ments, &c. Tiffot, Buchan, =. 
ES. » 2 | = be 
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The Aſthma. 

The paroxyſm of an afthma I muſt leave to the phyſician; 
but as a palliative, nothing is of ſo great importance in the 
aſthma, as pure and moderately warm air. Aſthmatic people 
can ſeldom bear either the cloſe heavy air of a large town, or 

the ſharp, keen atmoſphere of a bleak hilly country; a me- 

A dium, therefore, between theſe is to be choſen. The air near 
a large town is often better than at a diſtance, provided the 
E be removed ſo far as not to be affected by the ſmoke. 
Some aſthmatic patients indeed breathe eaſier in town than 
in the country; but this is ſeldom the caſe, eſpecially in 

- towns where much coal is burat. Aſthmatic perſons who are 
obliged to be in town all day, ought, at leaſt, to fleep out 
of it. Even this will often prove of great ſervice. "Thoſe 

who can afford it, ought to travel into a warmer climate. 
Many afthmatic perſons who cannot live in England, enjoy 
very good health in the ſouth of France, Portugal, Spain, 
Exacciſe is likewiſe of very great importance in the afthma, 

as it promotes the digeſtion, preparation of the blood, &c. 

The blood of aſthmatic perſons is ſeldom duly prepared, ow- _,_ 

ing to the proper action of the lungs being impeded. For 

this reafon, ſuch people ought daily to take as much exerciſe, 

o_ on foot, horſeback, or in a carriage, as they can bear. 
uc han. | 
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Dr. Mead's Preſcription for the Bite of a Mad Dog. 


Take aſh-coloured ground liverwort, cleaned, dried, and 
| powdered, half an ounce ; of black pepper, powdered, a qua- - 
ter of an ounce, Mix theſe well together, and divide the _ = 
powder into four doſes ; one of which muſt be taken every _—_— 
morning faſting, for four mornings ſucceflively, in half an 
-Engliſh pint of cow's milk, warm. T0 
_  Aﬀeer theſe four doſes are taken, the patient muſt go into A 
a cold bath, or cold ſpring or river, every morning faſtinſg, 
for a month; he muſt be dipped all over, but not ſtay in = 
(with his head above water) longer than half a minute, if the 
water be very cold. After this, he muſt go in three times a- 
week for a fortnight longer. 
1 M m 2 | The 
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The perſon muſt be bled before he begins to uſe the medi- 
cine. Dr. Mead aſſerts, that he never knew this remedy fail, 
although he has tried it in a thouſand inſtances. But Dr, 
© Buchan, and ſome others, ſuſpect the Doctor's veracity in 


this particular. 
9 


1 


Bleeding at the Noſe. 
Whenever bleeding at the noſe relieves any Bad fymptoms, 
and does not proceed fo far as to endanger the patient's life, 


it ought not to be ſtopped. But when it returns frequently, 
or continues till the pulſe becomes low, the extremities be- 


* 
* 


| gin to grow cold, the lips pale, or the patient complains of 


eing ſick or faint, it muſt immediately be ſtopped. 

For this purpoſe, the patient ſhould be ſet nearly upright, 
with his head reclining a little, and his legs immerfed in wa- 
ter, about the warmth of new milk. His hands ought like- 
wiſe to be put in lukewarm water, and his garters may be 


tied a little tighter than uſual. Ligatures may be applied to 


the arms, about the place where they are uſually made for 
bleeding, and with nearly the ſame degree of tightneſs, 
Theſe muſt be gradually flackened as the blood begins to 
ſtop, and removed entirely as ſoon as it gives over, 
Sometimes dry lint put up the noſtrils will ſtop the bleed- 
ing. When this does not ſucceed, doſſils of lint dipped in 
ſtrong ſpirits of wine, may be put up the noſtrils, or, if theſe 
cannot be had, they may be dipped in brandy. Blue vitriot, 
diflolved in water, may likewiſe be uſed for this purpoſe, or 
a tent dipped in the white of an egg, well beat up, may be 
rolled in a powder made of equal parts of white ſugar, burnt 
allum, and white vitriol, and put up the noftril from whence 
the blood iſſues. | „„ | 
Internal medicines can hardly be of uſe here, as they have 
ſeldom time to operate. It may not, however, be amiſs to 


give the patient half an ounce of Glauber's ſalts, and the 
ſame quantity of manna, diſſolved in four or five ounces of 


barley-water. This may be taken at a draught, and re- 
peted if it does not operate, in a few hours. Ten or twelve 
grains of nitre may be taken in a glaſs of cold water and vine- 
| gar every hour, or oftener, if the ftomach will bear it. If a 
ſtronger medicine be neceſſary, a tea-cupful of the tincture of 


roſes, with twenty or thirty drops of the weak ſpirit of vi- 
"trivl, may be taken every hour. When theſe things * | 
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be had, the patient may drink water with a little common 
3 ſalt in it, or equal parts of water and vinegar. oo A 
| Tf the genitals be immerſed for ſome time in cold water, it 
will generally ſtop, a bleeding at the noſe, I have ſeldom 
Pee, FN | F724 
Sometimes, when the bleeding is ſtopped outwardly, it con- 
tinues inwardly, 'This is very troubleſome, and requires 
particular attention, as the patient is apt to be ſuffocated 
with the blood, eſpecially if he falls aſleep, which he is very 
ready to do after loſing a great quantity of blood. 

When the patient is in danger of ſuffocation, from the 
blood getting into his throat, the paſſages may be ſtopped 
by drawing threads up the noſtrils, and bringing them out of 

the mouth, then faſtening pieces of ſponge, or ſmall rolls of 
linen cloth to their extremities; afterwards drawing them 
back, and tying them on the outſide with a ſufficient degree 

of tightneſs, EE Rely „„ e 
After the bleeding is ſtopped, the patient ought to be kept 

as eaſy and quiet as poſſible. He ſhould not pick his noſe, 
nor take away the tents or clotted blood, till they fall off of 
their own accord, and ſhould not lie with his head low, 


Buchan, Chambers. 


Burns. 


In flight burns, which do not break the ſkin, it is euſto- 
mary to hold the part near the fire, for a competent time; to 
rub it with ſalt; or to lay a compreſs upon it dipped in ſpi- 

rits of wine or brandy. But when the burn has penetrated 
- ſo deep as to bliſter or break the ſkin, it muſt be dreſſed with 
ſome of the following liniment ;S _ 8 
Take equal parts of Florence oil, or of freſh drawn linſeed 
oil, and lime-water ; ſhake them well together in a wide 
mouthed bottle, ſo as to form a liniment. It may either be 
ſpread upon a cloth, or the parts affected may be anointed 
with it twice or thrice a-day; or it may be dreſſed with 
the emollient and gently drying ointment, commonly cal- 
led Turner's cerate. This may be mixed with an equal 
quantity of freſh olive oil, and ſpread upon a ſoft rag, and 
applied to the part affected. When this ointment cannot be 
had, an egg may be beat up with about an equal quantity of 
the ſweeteſt ſalad oil. This will ſerve very well till a pro- 
per ointment can be prepared. When the burning, is very | 
| 2 Neyo deep, 
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deep, after the firſt two or three days it ſhould be dreſſed d 
- with equal parts of yellow baſilicum, and Turner's cerate, I 
mixed together. | 8 8 a 

When the burn is violent, or has occafioned a high de- 0 


gree of inflammation, and there is reaſon to fear a gangrene t 
or mortification, the ſame means muſt be uſed to prevent it | 

as are recommended in other violent inflammations. The * 
patient, in this caſe, muſt live low, and drink freely of I 


weak diluting liquors. He muſt likewiſe be bled, and have T 
his body kept open. But if the burnt parts ſhould become \ 
Jivid or black, with other ſymptoms of mortification, it will t 
be neceſſary to bathe them frequently with warm camphor- \ 
ated ſpirits of wine, tincture of myrrh, or other antiſeptics, 
mixed with a decoction of the bark. In this caſe, the bark 
muſt likewiſe be taken internally, and the patient's diet muſt 
be more generous. Buchan. . e 5 


| Colds. 


Colds are well known to be the effects of an obſtructed 
perſpiration. We ſhall not ſpend our time in enumerating 
all the various ſymptoms of colds, as they are pretty gene- 
rally known. It may not, however, be amiſs to obſerve, 
that almoſt every cold is a kind of fever, which only differs 
in degree. VVV | T | 
No age, ſex, or conſtitution, is exempted from this diſeaſe ; 
neither is it in the power of any medicine or regimen to pre- 
vent it. The inhabitants of every climate are liable to catch | 
cold, nor can even the greateſt circumſpection defend them 
at all times from its attacks. Indeed; if the human body 
could be kept conftantly in an uniform degree of warmth, 
ſuch a thing as catching cold would be impoſſible; but as 
that cannot be effected by any means, the perſpiration muſt 

be liable to many changes. Such changes, however, when 
” ſmall, do not affect the health; but, when great, they muſt 
prove hurtful. „ N * 

When oppreſſion of the breaſt, a ſtuffing of the noſe, un- 


uſual wearineſs, pain of the head, &c. give ground to believe 


that the perſpiration is obſtructed, or, in other words, that 
the perſon has caught cold, he ought immediately to leſſen 

his diet, at leaſt the uſual quantity of his ſolid food, and to 
abſtain from all cnc Kagaoe . Inſtead of fleſh, fiſh, eggs, 
milk, and other nouriſhing diet, ke may eat light bread pud- 
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* | 3 
ding, veal or chicken broth, panada, gruels, and ſuch like. 
His drink may be water gruel ſweetened with a little honey; 
an infuſion of balm, or ſinſeed ſharpened with the juice of 
orange or lemon; a decoction of barley and liquorice with 
tamarinds, or any other cool, diluting, acid liquor. 
Above all, his ſupper ſhould be light; as ſmall poſſet, or 
water gruel ſweetened with honey, and a little toaſted bread 
in it. If honey ſhould diſagree with the ſtomach, the gruel 
may be ſweetened with 3 or coarſe ſugar, and ſharpened 
with the jelly of currants. Thoſe who have been accuſtomed 
to generous liquors, may take wine-whey inſtead of gruel, 
which may be ſweetened as above. ** 
The patient ought to be longer than uſual in bed, and to 
encourage a gentle ſweat, which is eaſily brought on towards 
morning, by drinking tea, or any kind of warm diluting li- 
quor. I have often known this practice carry off a cold in 
one day, which in all probability, had it been neglected, 
would have coſt the patient his life, or have confined him for 
ſome months. Would people ſacrifice a little time to eaſe 
and warmth, and practice a moderate degree of abſtinence, 
when the firſt ſymptoms of a cold appear, we have reaſon go 
believe, that moſt of the bad effects which flow from an ob- 
ſtructed perſpiration, might be prevented. But after the diſ- 
eaſe has gathered ſtrength by delay, all attempts to remove it 
often prove vain. A pleuriſy, à peripneumony, or a fatal 
conſumption of the lungs, are the common effects of colds, 
which have either been totally neglected, or treated impro- 

. 5 | 
wit +4 is certain, however, that colds may be too much in- 
dulged, When a perſon, for every ſlight cold, ſhuts himſelf 
up in a warm room, and drinks great quantities of warm li- 
quor, it may occaſion ſuch a general relaxation of the ſolids, | 
as will not eaſily be removed. It will therefore be proper, 
when the diſeaſe will permit, and the weather is mild, to 
join to the regimen mentioned above, gentle exerciſe ; as 
walking, riding on horſeback, or in a carriage, &c. An ob- 
ſtinate cold, which no medicine can remove, will yield to 
gentle exerciſe, and a proper regimen of the diet. Tiſſt. 
| Buchan, Fathergil, „„ By 


F 


- The Colic. 


Colics, which proceed from exceſs and indigeſtion, gene. 
rally cure themſelves, by occaſioning vomiting or purging, 
Theſe diſcharges are by no means to be ſtopped, but pro- 
moted by drinking plentifully of warm water, or weak poſſet. 
When their violence is over, the patient may take a doſe of 
rhubarb, or any other gentle purge, to carry off the dregs of 
his debauch. _ LS „ 1. 
Colics which are occaſioned by wet feet, or catching cold, 
may generally be removed at the beginning, by bathing the 
feet and legs in warm water, and drinking ſuch warm dilut- 
ing liquors as will promote the perſpiration, as weak wine 
whey, or water gruel with a ſmall quantity of ſpirits in it. 
- Theſe flatulent colics, which prevail ſo much among 
country people, might generally be prevented, were they 
careful to change their clothes when: they get wet. They 
ought likewiſe to take a dram, or to drink ſome kind of warm 
Tiquor, after eating any kind of green traſh, We do not 
mean to recommend the practice of dram-drinking, but in 
this caſe ardent ſpirits prove a real medicine, and indeed the 
beſt that can be adminiſtered. A glaſs of good peppermint 
water will have nearly the ſame effect as a glaſs of brandy, 
and in ſome caſes is rather to be preferred, | | 
Ihe bilious colic js attended with very acute pains about 
the region of the navel. The patient complains of great 
thirſt, and is generally coſtive. He vomits a hot, bitter, 
yellow - coloured bile, which being diſcharged, ſeems to afford 
ſome relief, but is quickly followed by the ſame violent pain 
as before. As the diſtemper advances, the propenſity to vo- 
mit ſometimes increaſes ſo as to become almoſt continual, 
and the proper motion of the inteſtines is ſo far perverted, 
that there are all the ſymptoms of an impending iliac paſſion. 
If the patient be young and ſtrong, and the pulſe full and 
frequent, it will be proper to bleed; after which clyſters may 
be adminiſtered. Glear whey or gruel, ſharpened with the 


Juice of lemon, or cream of tartar, muſt be drank freely, 

Small chicken broth, with a little manna diſſolved in it, or 

a flight decoction of tamarinds, are likewiſe very proper; or 

any other thin, acid, opening liquor, | | ” 

FRE: In the bilious colic, the vomiting is often very difficult ta 

zeſtrain. When this happens, the patient may drink - de- 
4 „„ ö coction 
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eoCtion of toaſted bread, or an infuſion of garden mint in 
boiling water, Should theſe not have the defired effect, the 
faline draught, with a few drops of laudanum in it, may be 
given, and repeated according to the urgency of the ſymp- — mM 
toms. A ſmall quantity of Venice treacle may be ſpread 
in form of a cataplaſm, and applied to the pit of the ſtomach, © |} 
Clyſters, with a proper quantity of Venice treacle or liquid 
Jaudanum in them, may likewiſe be frequently adminiſtered. - 
ö Tue general treatment of the nervous colic is ſa nearly the 
ſame with that of the iliac paſſion, or inflammation: of the 
guts, that we ſhall not inſiſt upon it, The body is to be 
opened by mild purgatives given in ſmall doſes, and frequent- 
ly repeated; and their operation mult be aſſiſted by ſoft oily 
clyſters, fomentations, &c. The caſtor oil is reckoned pecuy 
 liarly proper in this diſeaſe. It may both be mixed with the 
clyſters, and given by the mouth. Arbuthnat. Buchan. 


. — 
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Conſumption, | 
This diſeaſe generally begins with a dry cough, which 
often continues for ſome months. If a diſpoſition to vomit 
after eating be excited by it, there is ſtill greater reaſon to 
fear an approaching conſumption. The patient complains 
of a more than uſual degree of heat, a pain and oppreſſion of 
the breaſt, eſpecially after motion; his ſpittle is of a ſaltiſn 
taſte, and ſometimes mixed with blood. He is apt to be 
ſad : his appetite is bad, and his thirſt great. Fhere is ge- 
nerally a quick, ſoft, ſmall pulſe; though ſometimes the 
pulſe is pretty full, and rather hard. Theſe are the common 
ſymptoms. of a beginning conſumption. Js 7 
Next to proper air and exerciſe, we would recommend. a 
due attention to diet. The patient ſhould eat nothing that is 
either heating, or hard of digeſtion ; and his drink muſt be of 
a ſoft and cooling nature, All the diet ought to be caſcu- 
lated to leſſen the acrimony of the humours, and to nouriſh |. 
and ſupport the patient. For this purpoſe he muſt keep 
chiefly to the uſe of vegetables and milk. Milk alone is of 
more value in this diſeaſe than the whole materia medica. __ 

I have known very extraordinary effects from aſſes milk in ü 

obſtinate coughs, which threatened a conſumption of tg 
lungs; and do verily believe, if uſed at this period, that it 
would ſeldom fail; but if it be delayed till an ulcer is ⁵ 
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formed, which is generally the caſe, how can it be expected 
h : #50 | 
Some extraordinary cures in conſumptive caſes, have been 

performed by womens* milk. Could this be obtained in ſuf- 
ficient quantity, I would recommend it in preference to any 
other. If the patient can ſuck it from the breaſt, it is better 
than to drink it afterwards. I knew a man who was reduced 


do ſuch a degree of weakneſs in a conſumption; as not to be 


able to turn -himſelf in his bed. His wife was at that time 
giving ſuck, and his child happening to die, he ſucked her 
breaſts, not with a view to reap any advantage from the milk, 
but to make her eaſy. Finding himſelf however greatly be- 
nefited by it, he continued to ſuck her till he became perfectly 
well, and is at preſent a ſtrong and healthy man. | 
__ » Cows milk is moſt readily Laa of any; and though it 
may not be ſo eaſily digeſted as that of aſſes or mares, it may 
be rendered lighter, by adding to it an equal quantity of bar- 
ley- water, or allowing it to ſtand for ſome hours, and after- 
wards taking off the cream, If it ſhould, notwithſtanding, 
prove heavy on the ſtomach, a ſmall quantity of brandy or 
rum, with a little ſugar, may be added, which will render it 
both more light and nouriſhing. . 155 
For the patient's drink, we would recommend infuſions of 
the bitter plants, as ground-ivy, the leſſer centaury, camo- 
mile flowers, or water trefoil, Theſe infuſions may be drank 
at pleaſure. They ſtrengthen the ſtomach, promote digeſ- 
tion, rectify the blood, and at the ſame time anſwer all the 
purpoſes of dilution ; and quench thirſt much better than 
things that are luſcious or ſweet, But if the patient ſpits 
blood, he ought to uſe, for his ordinary drink, infuſions or 


decoctions of the vulnerary roots, plants, &c. Steevens, 


Tiffot, Buchan, 
oy Chilblains. 

Chilblains often attack children in cold weather. They 
are generally occaſioned by the feet or hands being kept wet 
or cold, and afterwards ſuddenly heated. When children are 
cold, inſtead of taking exerciſe to warm themſelves gradually, 
they run to the fire. This occaſions a ſudden rarefaction 


of the humours, and an infarction of the veſſels ; which be- 
ing often repeated, the veſſels are, at laſt, over-diſtended, 


and forced to give way, . 
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Io prevent it, violent cold, and ſudden heat, muſt” be 


equally avoided. When the parts begin to look red and . 


| ſwell, the patient ought to be purged, and to have the affected 
parts rubbed frequently with muſtard and brandy, or ſome- 
thing of a warming nature. They ought likewiſe to be co- 
vered with flannel, and kept warm and dry. Some apply 
warm afhes betwixt cloth to the ſwelled parts, which fre- 
quently help to reduce them. When there is a ſore, it muſt 
be dreſſed with Turner's cerate, the ointment of tutty, the 
plaſter of cerus, or ſome other drying ointment. Theſe ſores 
are indeed troubleſome, but ſeldom dangerous. They gene- 
rally heal as ſoon as the warm weather ſets in. Buchan. 


Coſt iveneſs. N 


Coſtiveneſs is increaſed by keeping the body too warm, 
and by every thing that promotes the perſpiration; as wear- 
ing flannel, lying too long a bed, &c. Intenſe thought, and 
a ſedentary life, are likewiſe hurtful. All the ſecretions and 
excretions are promoted by moderate exerciſe without doors, 
and by a gay, cheerful, ſprightly, temper of mind. | 
Thoſe who are troubled with coſtiveneſs, ought, if poſſible, 
to remedy it by diet, as the conſtant uſe of medicines for 
that purpoſe is attended with many inconveniencies, and often 
with bad conſequences. I never knew any one get into a ha- 
bit of taking medicine for keeping the body open, who could 
leave it off. In time, the cuſtom becomes neceſſary; and ge- 
nerally ends in a total relaxation of the bowels, indigeſtion, 
loſs of appetite, waſting of the ſtrength, and death. | 
When the body cannot be kept open without medicine, I 
would recommend gentle doſes of rhubarb to be taken twice 


or thrice a week. This is not near ſo injurious to the ſton 


mach, as aloes, jalap, or the other draſtic purgatives ſo much 
in uſe. Infuſions of ſenna and manna may likewiſe be taken, 
or half an ounce of ſoluble tartar diſſolved in water gruel. 
About the ſize of a nutmeg of lenitive electuary, taken twice 
or thrice a day, generally anſwers the purpoſe very well. 


Common Cough. 


A cough is generally the effect of a cold, which has either 
deen improperly treated, or entirely neglected. When it 
proves obſtinate, there is always reaſon to fear the conſe- 

| | quences, © 
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quences, as this ſhews a weak ſtate of the lungs, and is often 
the fore - runner of a conſumption.  _ 15 . 

When the cough is not attended with any degree of fever, 
and the ſpittle is viſcid and tough, ſharp pectoral medicines 
are to be adminiſtered ; as gum ammoniac, ſquills, &. Two 
table ſpoonfuls of the ſolution of gum ammoniac may be 
taken three or four times a day, more or Jeſs, according to 
the age or conſtitution of the patient. Squills may be given 
various ways; two ounces of vinegar, the oxymel, or the 
ſyrup, may be mixed with the ſame quantity of ſimple cin- 
namon water; to which may be added an ounce of common 
water, and an ounce of balſamic ſyrup, Two table ſpoon- 
fuls of this mixture may be taken three or four times a day. 
A ſyrup made of equal parts of lemon-juice, honey, and 
ſugar-candy, is likewiſe very proper in this kind of cough, 
A table ſpoonful of it may be taken at pleaſure. Tn 
In obſtinate coughs, proceeding from a flux of humours 
upon the lungs, it will often be neceſſary, beſides expectora- 
ting medicines, to have recourſe to iſſues, ſetons, or ſome 
al other drain. In this caſe I have often obſerved the moſt 
3 happy effects from a — pitch plaſter applied between 
the ſhoulders. I have ordered this ſimple remedy in the moſt 
obſtinate coughs, in a great number of caſes, and in many 
different conſtitutions, without ever knowing it fail to give 
relief, unleſs there were evident ſigns of an ulcer in the 
lungs. ” e 
0 But coughs proceed from many other cauſes beſides deflux- 
ons upon the lungs. In theſe caſes the cure is not to be at- 
tempted by pectoral medicines. Thus, in a cough proceed- 
ing from a foulneſs and debility of the ſtomach, ſyrups, oils, 
mucilages, and all kinds of balſamic medicines do hurt. The 
5 flomach cough may be known from one that is owing to a 
fault in the lungs, by this—that in the Jatter, the. patient 
coughs whenever he inſpires, or draws in his breath fully; 
but in the former, that does not happen. Tiſſot, Buchan, 


i 


Chambers. 
= The Cramp. : 


Cramps are often prevented or cured by compreſſion. 
Thus cramps in the legs are prevented, and ſometimes. re- 
moved, by tight bandages ; and when convulſions ariſe from 
a flatulent diftention of the inteſtines, or from ſpaſms begin- 
Tos ON ” | ning 
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a pretty ſtrong compreſſion upon the abdomen, by means of a 
broad belt. 4 roll of brimſtone held in the hands is fre- 
quently uſed as a remedy for cramps. Though this ſeems 
to owe its effects chiefly to imagination; yet, as it ſometimes 
ſucceeds, it merits a trial. When ſpaſms or convulſive mo- 
tions ariſe from ſharp humours in the ſtomach and inteſtines, 
no laſting relief can be procured till theſe are either cor- 
rected or expelled. The Peruvian bark has ſometimes cured 
periodic convulſions after other medicines had failed. 


The Dropſy. 


ning in them, they may be often leſſened or cured, by making 


A + 


Taxe of broom-ſeed, well powdered and ſifted, onedrachm ; 


let it ſteep twelve hours in a glaſs and half of good rich white- 
wine, and take it in the morning faſting, having firſt ſhaken 
it, ſo that the whole may be . Walk after it, if 
you are able, or uſe what exerciſe you can without fatigue, 
for an hour and a half“; after which you muſt be ſure to 
take two ounces of olive- oil; and you muſt not eat or drink 
any thing in leſs than half an hour, or an hour, after taking 
the oil. Repeat this every other day, or once in three days, 


and not oftener, till cured ; and do not let blood, or uſe any 


J 


other remedy during the courſe. | we OF 

Nothing can be more gentle and ſafe than the operation of 
this remedy, and it often has little or no ſenſible one, If 
the dropſy is in the body, it diſcharges it by urine, without 
any inconvenience ; if it is between the ſkin and fleſh, ir 
cauſes bliſters to ariſe on the legs, by which it will run off; 


but this dots not happen to more than one in thirty; and in 


this caſe no plaſters muſt be uſed, for they would hinder the 
diſcharge; but you muſt apply red cabbage-leaves, If the 
diſorder is cauſed by wind, it diſpels the phlegm that retains 


the wind. It cures the dropſy in pregnant women, without 


injury to the mother or the infant. It alſo cures the aſthma, 


* If the patient is too Weak to uſe other exerciſe after taking the powder, the 


and limbs may be rubbed with a flannel], from time to time, during the 


hour and half, giving reſt at intervals, according to ſtrength; and indeed the 


practice of this exerciſe for ſome minutes, every night and morning, may be of 


great help. | . 

The quantities directed in the recipe have been given alike to men and to 
women; and there never has been found reaſon to think that they were too little 
for the one, or too much for the other. , | | 


conſumption, 
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tonſumption, and diſorders of the liver. It is good for the 

bleeding at the noſe, and for venomous bites and poiſons. 
The efficacy of the above remedy has been proved by the 
eure of upwards-of fifty dropfical women with child, and by 
that of more than three hundred other people of both ſexes. 
Not long fince, this recipe was recommended to a lady, 
who ſeemed to be in, or nearly in, the laſt ſtage of a dropſy. 
She was ſo much ſwoln, that ſhe appeared like a woman in 
- thelaſt month of her pregnancy, and her diforder had re- 
. fiſted every thing that had been done for her by the faculty. 
She took the broom-ſeed, but could not take the whole of 
the oil; however, in a very few months, her huſband wrote 

a letter of thanks for her ſpeedy and ſurpriſing recovery“. 
Soon after, the report of this extraordinary cure induced 
another lady, who was afflicted with a dropſy, to make trial 
" of the remedy, She was not ſo much ſwoln as the former 
lady, but ſhe was exceedingly emaciated, and was ſo weak, 
| that ſhe was carried like an infant into her carriage, when 
3 the went to take the air; and the had failed of relief from 
Ee - the advice of two of the moſt eminent phyſicians in London, 
=> __ who had pronounced it an aſcites, with encyſted water. Hap- 
Pil they were too liberal minded to fer their faces. againſt the 
zemedy, as ſome others have ſince done, becauſe it was not 
of their acquaintance. This Jady followed the directions 
_ "of the recipe very exactly, and was reſtored to health in a 
few months. | | 
T Theſe ſuccefles induced the lady, at whoſe deſire it is pub- 
_ *Hſhed, to recommend the remedy with avidity whenever oc- 
een offered; and it has pleaſed God to crown her endea- 
yours with ſuch wonderful ſucceſs, that ſhe thinks ſhe may 
-venture to affirm, that ſhe has never known it fail to cure, 
-when taken according to the recipe, and while there was any 
degree of ſtrength remaining; and that it is almoſt as certain 
ſpecific for the dropſy, as the bark is for the intermitting 
ſever. 8 T2 | 


— 


I refer ſuch of my readers as wiſh to inform themſelves more fully of its 
great efficacy, to a ſmall pamphlet publiſhed by Mr. Dodſley, bookſeller, in Pall- 


mall, price only ſix-pence. e 
The author candidly tells the public, that this recipe is taken from a French 


Werk by Lemexy, called Recueil de Secrets, printed at Paris. 


| The Gout. 4; 


As there are no medicines yet known that will cure the 


gout, we ſhall confine our obſervations: chiefly to regimen, 
both in and out of the fit. | | | / 
In the fit, if the patient be young and ſtrong, his diet 
ought to be thin and cooling, and his drink of a diluting; 
nature; but when the conſtitution is weak, and the patient 
has been accuſtomed to live high, this is not a proper time to 
retrench. In this eaſe, he muſt keep nearly to his uſual diet, 
and ſhould take frequently a cup of ſtrong negus, or a glaſs 
of generous wine. Wine whey is a very proper drink in 
this caſe, as it promotes the perſpiration without greatly ._ 
heating the patient, It will anſwer this purpoſe better, if a 
tea-ſpoonful of /a volatile oleoſum, or ſpirits of hattſhorn, be 
put into a cup of it twice a-day. It will likewiſe be p 

to give at bed - time, a tea-ſpoonful of the volatile tincture of 
guaiacum, in a large draught of warm wine whey. This will 
greatly. promote perſpiration through the night. 1 4. Fi 
Many things will ſhorten a fit of the gout, and ſome will 
drive it off altogether; but nothing has yet been found 
which will do this with ſafety to the patient. In pain, we 


e.angerly graſp at any thing that promiſes immediate eaſe, and _— 


even hazard life itſelf for a temporary relief. This is the 


true reaſon why fo many infallible remedies have been pro= - - 


poſed for the gout, and why ſuch numbers have loft their 
lives by the uſe of them. It would be as prudent to ſtop che 
ſmall-pox from riſing, and to drive them into the blood, as (o 
attempt to repel the, gouty matter after it has been thrown. 


upon the extremities. The latter is as much an effort of na- 8 


ture to free herſelf from an offending cauſe as the former, 
and ought equally to be promoted. „ eee 
After the fit is over, the patient ought ta take a gentle 
doſe or two of the bitter tincture of rhubarb, or ſome other 
warm ſtomachic purge. He ſhould alſo drink a weak infu- 
ſion of ſtomachic bitters in ſmall wine or ale, as the Peru- 
vian bark, with cinnamon, Virginian ſnake-root, and orange 
peel. The diet at this time ſhould be light, but nouriſhing; 


and gentle exerciſe ought to be taken on horſeback, or in a 


carriage. Sydenham, Tiſſot, Buchan. "Fo 
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| 8 | f. 
The Gravel and Stone. h 
- Perſons afflicted with the gravel or ſtone; ſhould avoid 41i- - 
ments of a windy or heating nature, as ſalt meats, ſour fruits, b 
&c. Their diet ought chiefly to conſiſt of ſuch things as tl 
tend to promote the ſecretion of urine, and to keep the body i 
open. Artichokes, aſparagus, ſpinach, lettuce, parſley, ſuc- 4 
cory, purſlane, turnips, potatoes, carrots, and radiſhes, may 
be ſafely. cat. Onions, leeks, and celery, are, in this caſe, * 
xeckoned medicinal. The moſt proper drinks are whey, 4 
butter - milk, milk and water, barley-water; decoctions of the I: 
Toots of marſh mallows, parſley, liquorice, or of other mild t 
mucilaginous vegetables, as linſeed, limetree-buds, or leaves, q 
&c. If the patient has been accuſtomed to 8 liquors, * 
he may drink ſmall gin- punch, without acic. 4 Ne 
Dr. Whyte adviſes patients who are ſubject to frequent fits : 
of the gravel in the kidnies, but have no ſtone in the bladder, 4 
Y to drink, every morning, two or three hours before breakfaſt, 4 
3 an Engliſh pint of oyſter, or cockle-ſnell lime-water. The 10 
5 doctor very juſtly obſerves, that though this quantity might h 
3 de too ſmall to have any ſenſible effect in diflolving a ſtone r 
in the bladder, yet it may very probably prevent its growth. t 
8 WMbhen a ſtone is formed in the bladder, the doctor recom- h 
3 mends Alicant ſoap, oyſter or cockle-ſhell lime-water, to be * 
: "aken in the following manner: The patient muſt ſwallow, 
-. © Every day, in any form that is leaſt diſagreeable, an ounce of 
ttze internal part of Alicant foap, and drink three or four I 
EE Engliſh pints of oyſter, or cockle-ſhell lime-water. The 
3 ſoap is to be divided into three doſes; the largeſt to be taken f 
faſting in the morning early; the ſecond at noon; and t 
= the'third at ſeven in the evening; drinking above each doſe bag 
x a large draught of the lime-water; the remainder of which < 
x he may take any time betwixt dinner and ſupper, inſtead of F 
* other liquors. | 7247 2 4 2 a þ 
D The patient ſhould begin with a ſmaller quantity of the 1 
EZ Jime-water and ſoap than that mentioned above; at firſt, an t 
2 Engliſn pint of the former, and three drachms of the latter, 6 
3 may be taken daily. This quantity, however, he may in- l 


5 creaſe by degrees, and ought to perſevere in the uſe of theſe 

maeedicines, eſpecially if he finds any abatement of his com- 

5 plaints, for ſeveral months; nay, if the ſtone be very * | 
. „„ or 
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for years. It may likewiſe be proper for the patient, if 
he be ſeverely pained, not only to begin with the ſoap and 
lime-water in ſmall quantities, but to take the ſecond or 
third lime-water inſtead of the firſt, However, after he has 
been accuſtomed to theſe medicines, he may not only take 
the firſt water, but, if he finds he can eaſily bear it, heighten © 
its diffolving power ſtill more, by pouring it a ſecond time 
on freſh calcined ſhells. 5 8 f e 25 
The cauſtic alkali, or ſoap-lees, is the medicine chiefly in 
vogue at preſent for the ſtone. It is of a very acrid nature, 
and ought therefore to be given in ſome gelatinous or muci- 
laginous liquor; as veal-broth, new milk, linſeed tea, a folus : 
tion of gum arabic, or a decoction of marſh-mallow roots. 
The patient muſt begin with ſmall doſes of the lees, as thirty | 
or forty drops, and increaſe by degrees, as far as the ſto- 
mach will bear it. LES Ro. 2 5 = 
The only other medicine which I ſhall mention is the ava = 
urſi. It has been greatly extolled of late both for the gravel IM 
and ſtone. It ſeems, however, to be in all reſpects inferior t 
to the ſoap and lime- water; but it is lefs diſagreeable, and iM 
has frequently, to my knowledge, relieved gravelly com- = 
plaints. It is generally taken in powder from half a drachm + 
to a whole drachm, two or three times a-day. It may, 3 
however, be taken to the quantity of ſeven of eight drachms. . 
a-day, with great ſafety and good effect. Buchan. fas = 


The Gripes in- Children. 


When an infant is troubled with gripes, it ought not at 
firſt to be doſed with brandy, ſpiceries, and other hot 
things; but ſhould have its body opened with an emollient 
clyfter, and, at the ſame time, a little brandy may be rubbed 

on its belly with a warm hand before the fire, I haveſel>s _ 
dom ſeen this fail to eaſe the gripes of infants“ If it ſhould” 
happen; however, not to ſucceed, a little brandy or other 
ſpirits, may be mixed with thrice the quantity of Vπαh m Wa- 
ter, and a tea-ſpoonful be given frequently, till the infant he 
eaſier, Sometimes a little peppermint water will anſwer this 


purpoſe wery well, = 
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The Hooping, or Chin Cough. 


One of the moſt effectual remedies in the chin-cough, is 
change of air. This often removes the malady, even when 
the — ſeems to be from a purer, to a lefs wholeſome 
air. This may, in ſome meaſure, depend on the patient's 
being removed from the place where the infection prevails, 
Moſt of the diſeaſes of children are infectious; nor is it at 
all uncommon to find the chin-cough prevailing in one 
town or village, when another, at a very ſmall diſtance, is 
quite free from it. But whatever be the cauſe, we are ſure 
of the fact. No time ought, therefore, to be, loſt in removing 
the patient at ſome diſtance from the place where he caught 
the diſeaſe, and, if poſſible, into a more pure and warm 
air. | | FE 

When the diſeaſe proves violent, and the patient is in dan- 
ger of being ſuffocated by the cough, he ought to be bled, 
eſpecially if there be a fever, with a hard full pulſe. But as 
the chief intention of bleeding is to prevent an inflammation 
pf the lungs, and to render it more ſafe to give vomits, it 

will ſeldom be neceſſary to repeat the operation; yet if there 

be ſymptoms of an inflammation of the lungs, -a ſecond, or 

even a third bleeding, may be requiſite. "0 ; 
The body ought to be kept gently open. The beſt medi- 


eines for this purpoſe are rhubarb and its preparations, as the 


ſyrup, tincture, &c,. Of theſe a tea-ſpoonful or two may be 
given to an infant twice or thrice a-day, as there is occaſion. 
To ſuch as are farther advanced, the doſe muſt be propor- 
tionally increaſed, and repeated till it has the deſired effect. 
Thoſe who cannot be brought to take the bitter tincture, 
may have an infuſion of ſenna and prunes, ſweetened with 
-manna, coarſe ſugar, or honey; or a few grains of rhubarb 
mixed with a tea- ſpoonful or two of ſyrup, or currant jelly, 
ſo as to diſguiſe the taſte, Moſt children are fond of ſyrups 
and jellies, and ſeldom refuſe even a diſagreeable medicine 
when mixed with them. = | 
The parlic ointment is a well known remedy in North 
Britain for the chin-cough. It is made by beating, in a mor- 
tar, garlic, with an equal quantity of hogs lard, With this 
the Bles of the feet may be rubbed twice or thrice a-day ; 
but the beſt method is to ſpread it upon a rag, and apply it 
in the form of a plaſter, It ſhould be renewed every . 
3 . 5 8 45 7 . | an ; 
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and morning at leaft, as the garlic ſoon loſes its virtue. 
This is an exceeding good medicine, both in the chin-cough, 
and in moſt other coughs of an obſtinate nature. It ought * 
not, however, to be uſed when the patient is very hot and 
feveriſh, leſt it ſhould increaſe theſe ſymptoms. e 
The feet ſhould be bathed, once in every two or three 
days, in lukewarm Mater; and a Burgundy- pitch plaiſter kept 
conſtantly between the ſhoulders. But when the diſeaſe 
proves very violent, it will be neceſſary, inſtead of it, to ap- 
ply a bliſtering plaſter, and keep the part open for ſome time 
with iſſue-ointment. „„ "3 8 
When the diſeaſe is prolonged, and the patient is free from 
a fever, the Peruvian bark, and other bitters, are the moſt 
proper medicines. The bark may either be taken in ſub- 
ſtance, or in a decoCtion or — as is moſt agreeable. 
For a child, ten, fifteen, or twenty grains, according to the 
age of the patient, may be given three or four times a- day. 
For an adult, half a drachm, or two ſcruples, will be proper. 
Some give the extract of the bark with cantharides; but to 
manage this, requires a conſiderable attention. It is more 
ſafe to give a few grains of caſtor along with the bark. ; 
child of ſix or ſeven years of age, may take ſeven or eight 
grains of caſtor, with fifteen grains of powdered bark, for 
a doſe. This may be made into a mixture with two or 
three ounces of ſimple diſtilled water, and a little ſyrup, 
and taken three or four times a-day. Buchan, Chambers. 


The Faundice. | 


This diſeaſe is firſt obſervable in the white of the eye, 
which appears yellow. Afterwards the whole ſkin puts on 
a yellow appearance. The urine too is of a ſaffron colour, 
and dyes a white cloth of the ſame colour. There is likewiſe 
a ſpecies of this diſeaſe called the black jaundice. 72 

If the patient be young, and the diſeaſe complicated with 
no other malady, it is ſeldom dangerous; but in old people, 
where it continues long, returns frequently, or is compli- 
cated with the dropſy, or hypochondriac ſymptoms, it gene- 
rally proves fatal, The black jaundice is more dangerous 
than the yellow. * 5 BE 
If the patient be young, of a full ſanguine habit, and com- 
3 of pain in the right ſide, about the region of the liver, 

leeding will be neceſſary. After this, a vomit muſt be ad« 
3 Naz miniſtersd, 
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miniſtered, and if the diſeaſe proves obſtinate, it may be re. 
peated once or twice. No medicines are more beneficial in 
the jaundice than vomits, eſpecially where it is not attended 
with inflammation. Half a drachm of ipecacuanha, i in powder, 
will be a ſufficient doſe for an adult. It may be wrought off 
with weak camomile tea, or lukewarm water. The body 
muſt likewiſe be kept open, by taking a ſufficient quantity of 
Caſtile ſoap. 

I have known Harrowgate ſulphur-water cure the jaundice 
| of very long ſtanding. fe ſhould be uſed for ſome weeks, 
and the patient — drink and bathe. | 

© The ſoluble tartar is a very proper medicine in the jaun- 
dice. A drachm of it may be taken every night and morn- 
ing in a cup of tea or water-gruel. If it does not open the 
body, the doſe may be increaſed. A very obſtinate jaundice 
has been cured by ſwallowing raw eggs. 

Perſons ſubject to the jaundice, ought to take as much ex- 
ereiſe as poſſible, and to avoid all heating and * ali- 


; | MEATS, Buchan. 


The Itch. 


. Di 
| The itch is ſeldom a dangerous biſcale, unleſs where it 
is rendered fo by neglect, or improper treatment. If it be 
fuffered to continue too long, it may vitiate the whole maſs 
of humours; and if it be ſuddenly drove in, without proper 
evacuations, it may occaſion fevers, inflammations of the viſ- 
cera, or other internal diſorders. | 
The beſt medicine yet known for the itch, is ſulphur, which 
ought to be uſed both externally and internally. The parts 
moſt affected may be rubbed with an eintment made of the 
flowers of ſulphur, two cunces; crude ſa] ammoniac, finely 
powdered, two drachms; hogs lard, or butter, four ounces ; 
if-a ſcruple or half a drachm of the eflence of lemon be added, 
_ twill entirely take away the difagreeable ſmell. About the | 
- bulk of a nutmeg of this may be rubbed upon the extremi- 
** at bed- time, twice or thrice a-week. It is ſeldom ne- 
to rub the whole body; but when it is, it ought not 
to be done all at once, as it is dangerous to ſtop. too many 
pores at the ſame time. 
Before the patient begins to uſe the ointment, he ought, if 
* be of a full habit, to bleed, or take a purge-or two. It 
| us ran be proper, during the uſe of at, to take every 
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tartar, in a little treacle or new milk, as will keep the body 


gently open. He ſhould beware of catching cold, ſhould 


wear more clothes than uſual, and take every thing warm. 
The ſame clothes, the linen excepted, ought to be worn all 


the time of uſing the ointment; and ſuch clothes as have 
been worn while the patient was under the diſeaſe, are not to 
be uſed again, unleſs they have been fumigated with brim- 
ftone, and thoroughly cleaned, otherwiſe they will commu» 
nicate the infection anew *. Pringle. 1 


#2 A Diarrhea, or Looſeneſs. + 


> 


A looſeneſs, in many caſes, is not to be conſidered as a 


diſeaſe, but rather as a ſalutary evacuation, It ought, there- 
fore, never to be ſtopped, unleſs when it continues too long, 
or evidently weakens the patient. As this, however, ſome- 
times happens, I ſhall point out the moſt common cauſes of 
a looſeneſs, with the proper method of treatment. 
When a looſeneſs is occaſioned by catching cold, or an 


obſtructed perſpiration, the patient ought to keep warm, to 
drink freely of weak diluting liquors, to bathe his feet and 


legs frequently in lukewarm water, to wear flannel next his 
ſkin, and to take every other method to reſtore the perſpira- 
tion. = | Zn 

In a looſeneſs which proceeds from exceſs or repletion, a 
vomit is the proper medicine. Vomits not only cleanſe the 


| ſtomach, but promote all the ſecretions, which render them 
of great importance in carrying off a debauch. Half a 


drachm of ipecacuanha, in powder, will anſwer this purpoſe 


very well. A day or two after the vomit, the ſame quantity 


of rhubarb may be taken, and repeated two or three times, if 
the looſeneſs continues. The patient ought to live upon 
light vegetable food of eaſy digeſtion, and to drink whey, 
thin gruel, or barley-water. : | 


A ſooſeneſs, occaſioned by the obſtruction of an cuſ- 


*% 


tomary evacuation, generally requires bleeding, If that 


„sir John Pringle obſerves, that, though this diſeaſe may ſeem trifling, there 


is no one in the army that is more troubleſome to cure, as the infection often, 


- lurks in clothes, c. and breaks out a ſecond, or even a third time. The ſame 
inconveniency occurs in private families, unleſs particular regard is paid to thb 


changing or cleaning of their clothes, which laſt is by no means an eaſy ope- 
Nun 3 | does 
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does not ſucceed, other evacuations may be ſubſtituted in | 
the room of thoſe which are obſtructed. At the ſame time, | 
- every method is to be taken to reſtore the uſual diſcharges, 
as not only the cure of the diſeaſe, but the patient's life, may 
depend on this. e 
A periodical looſeneſs ought never to be ſtopped. It is 
always an effort of nature to carry off ſome offending matter, 
which, if retained in the body, might have fatal effects. 
Children are very liable to this kind of looſeneſs, eſpecially 
while toothing. It is, however, ſo far from being hurtful to 
them, that ſuch children generally get their teeth with leſs 
trouble. If theſe looſe ſtools ſhould at any time prove ſour 
or griping, a tea-ſpoonful of magneſia alba, with four or five 
grains of rhubarb, may be given to the child in a little pa- 
nada, or any other food. This, if repeated, three or four 
times, will generally correct the acidity, and carry off the 
.griping ſtools. - | Is 5 
1 55 whatever cauſe a looſeneſs proceeds, when it is 
found neceſſary to check it, the diet ought to conſiſt of rice 
boiled with milk, and flavoured with cinnamon ; rice, jelly; 
ſago, with red port; and the lighter forts of fleſh- meat 
Toaſted. The drink may be thin water-gruel, rice water, or 
weak broth made from Sans veal, or with a ſheep's head, as 
being more gelatinous than mutton, beef, or chißhen- broth. 
Buchan. bi „„ 


_ ___ Obſtruflions in young Girls, 
| After a female has arrived at that period of life when the 
menſes uſually begin to flow, and they do not appear, but, on 
the contrary, her health and ſpirits begin to decline, I would 
adviſe, inftead of ſhutting the poor girl up in the houſe, and 
doſing her with ſteel, aſafœtida, and other nauſeous drugs, 
to place her in a ſituation where ſhe can enjoy the benefit of 
free air and agreeable company. There let her eat whole- 
.- "ſome food, take ſufficient exerciſe, and amuſe herſelf in the 
-moſt agreeable manner; and we have little reaſon to fear; but 
nature, thus aſſiſted, will do her proper work. Indeed ſne 
ſeldom fails, unleſs where the fault is on our ſide. 
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neſs of the countenance; and ſometimes a ſlight degree of 
fever, When theſe ſymptoms appear about the age at which 
the menſtrual flux uſually begins, every thing ſhould be 
carefully avoided which may obſtruct that neceſſary and ſalu- 
tary evacuation ; and all means uſed to promote it; as fitting 
frequently over the ſteam of warm water, drinking warm di- 
luting liquors, &c. 5 


After the menſes have once begun to flow, the greateſt care 
ſhould be taken to avoid every thing that may tend to ob- 


ſtrut them. Females ought to be exceeding cautious of 
what they eat or drink at-the time they are out of orders 
Every thing that is cold, or apt to ſour on the ſtomach, 
ought to be avoided; as fruit, butter-milk, and ſuch like. 
Fith, and all kinds of food that are hard of digeſtion, are 
alſo to be avoided. As it is impoſſible to mention every 
thing that may diſagree with individuals at this time, I would 
recommend it to every female to be very attentive to what 
diſagrees with herſelf, and carefully to avoid it. | ' 


From whatever cauſe this flux is obſtructed, except in the 


a dry, open, and rather cool air; wholeſome diet, and if the 
body be weak and languid, generous liquors; alſo cheerful 


courſe muſt be had to medicine. 


brace the ſolids, and aſſiſt the body in preparing good blood, 
ought to be uſed. The principal. of theſe are iron, and the 
Peruvian bark, with all other bitter and aſtringent medicines. 
Filings of iron may be infuſed in wine or ale, two or three 
ounces to an Engliſh quart, and after it has ſtood for two or 


of it taken twice a-day: or prepared ſteel may be taken in 
the doſe of half a drachm, mixed with a little honey, or 


ters, may either be taken in ſubſtance, or infuſion, as is moſt 


I : 


. agreeable to the patient. 


ſmall, When this happens, -the patient becomes weak, the 
colour pale, the appetite and digeſtion are bad, and œdema- 
tous ſwellings of the feet, dropſies, and conſumptions enſue. 
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ſtate of pregnancy, proper means ſhould be uſed to reſtore it. 
For this purpoſe, I would recommend ſufficient exerciſe, in 


three weeks, it may be filtered, and about half a wine glaſs 


But the menſtrual flux may be too great, as well as too 


% 


company u all manner of amuſements, If theſe fail, re- 


WMhen obſtructions proceed from a weak relaxed Rate of 5 
the ſolids, ſuch medicines as tend to promote digeſtion, to 


treacle, three or four times a-day, The bark, and other bit- 


This frequently happens to women about the age of N 
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Fee and is very difficult to cure. It qe proceed 
from a ſedentary life, a full diet, conſiſting chiefly of ſalted, 
high ſeaſoned, or acrid food ;_the uſe of ſpiritous liquors; 
exceſſive fatigue ; relaxation; a diſſolved ſtate of the blood; 
violent paſſions of the mind, Kc. . 

Tbe treatment of this diſeaſe muſt be varied according to 
its cauſe. When it is occaſioned by any error in the pa- 
tient's regimen, an oppoſite courſe to that which induced the 
_ diſorder muſt be purſued, and ſuch medicines taken as have 
a tendency to-reftrain the flux, and counteract the morbid af. 
fections of the ſyſtem from whence i it rede. Ki. 


The Bleeding and Blind Piles. 


A diſcharge of blood from the hcemorrhoidal veſſels, i is 
called the bleeding piles. When the veſſels only ſwell, and 
diſcharge no blood, but are —_— pot, the diſcaſe is 
3 the Blind piles. . 

A flux of blood from the anus is not alwa ys to be treated 
28 a diſeaſe. It is even more — — bleeding at the 
"noſe, and often prevents or carries off diſeaſes. It is pecu- 
liarly beneficial in the gout, rheumatiſm, aſthma, and hypo- 
thrice) complaints ; and often proves me” in colics, 
and inflammatory fevers. 

In the management of the patient, 1 ml. be had to 
his habit of body, his a ages „ ſtrength, and manner of living. A 
diſcharge which mightibe exceſſive, and prove hurtful to one, 
may be very moderate, and even ſalutary to another. That 
only is to be eſteemed dangerous which continues too long, 
and is in ſuch quantity as to waſte the patient's ſtrength, 
. digeſtion, nutrition, and other functions nee to 
ife. 

When this is 3 the diſcharge muſt be checked by : * 
3 r regimen, and aſtringent medicines. The diet muſt be 

but nouriſhing, conſiſting chiefly of bread, milk, cool- 
. vegetables, and broths. The drink may be chalybeate 
Water, orange whey, decoctions or infuſions of the aſtringent 
and mucilaginous plants, as the tormentil root, biſtort, the 
ton roots, &c. - | 

The Peruvian bark is likewiſe proper in this caſe, both as 


Z : . | a firengthener and aſtringent: half a drachm of it may be 
taken in a glaſs of red wine, ſharpened with a few _ of 


dhe elizir os _ three or four times a-day, _ 
© "7; EW | | e 


- 


* 


well by a ſoft poultice, or an emollient catap | 
the pain, however, is very great, a liniment made of two 

ounces of emollient ointment, and half an ounce of liquil 
laudanum, beat up with the yolk of an egg, may be ap- 


throat, and parts adjacent. 
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regularly once a month, or once in three weeks. In this 
caſe, they are always to be conſidered as a ſalutary diſcharge, 


and by no means to be ſtopped, Some have entirely ruined = 


the heemorrhodial veins. | „„ „„ 
In the Blind piles, bleeding is generally of uſe, The diet 


muſt be light and. thin, and the drink cool and dilutings 


It is likewiſe neceſſary that the body be kept gently open 1 


This may be done by ſmall doſes of the flowers of brunftone 


and cream of tartar. They may be mixed in equal quantities, 


and a tea-ſpoonful taken two or three times a-day, or oftener 


if neceſſary. Or an ounce of the flowers of brimſtone, and half 
an ounce of purified njtre, may be mixed with three or four 


ounces of the lenitive electuary, and a tea-ſpoonful of it tas 
ken three or four times a-day. | aces at 


Various ointments, and other external applications, are 
recommended in the piles; but I do not remember to have 
ſeen any effects from theſe worth mentioning, Their prin. 


cipal-uſe is to keep the part moiſt, e done as 


plied. 7 
The Quinſey, or Inflammation of the Throdk, = 


Het. Buchan. 


— general, it proceeds from the ſame cauſes as other in- 
flammatory diſorders, viz. an obſtruaed perſpiration, r | 
Whatever heats or inflames the blood. An inflammation. of i 
the throat is often occaſioned by omitting ſome part of the” 
covering aſp worn about the neck, by drinking cold li. 


quor when the 
cold northerly wind, or-any thing that greatly g 
It may likewaſe proceed fr 
the neglect of bleeding, ' purging, or any other c "7 


Evacuation. 


ody is warm, by riding or walking agai 


Phe inflammation of the throat is evident from inſpeQiong 8 „ | 
the parts appearing red and ſwelled ; beſides, the patient 


complains of pain in ſwallowing, His pulſe is quick and 
hard, with other ſymptoms of a fever. If blood be let, it is 


generally covered with a tough coat af a whitiſh colour, 2 
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the patient ſpits a tough phlegm. As the ſwelling and in- 
flammation increaſe, the breathing and ſwallowing become 
more difficult; the pain affects the ears; the eyes generally 
appear red, and the face ſwells. The patient is often obliged 
to keep himſelf in an erect poſture, being in danger of ſuffo- 
cation; there is a conſtant nauſea, or inclination to vomit, 
and the drink, inſtead of paſſing into the ſtomach, is often 
returned by the noſe. The patient is frequently ſtarved at 

Iaſt, merely from an inability to ſwallow any kind of food. 
When the breathing is laborious, with ſtraitneſs of breaſt, 
and anxiety, the danger is great. Though the pain in ſwal- 
Jowing be very great, yet 'while the patient breathes eaſy, 
. there is not ſo much danger. An external ſwelling is no un- 
favourable ſymptom ; but if it ſuddenly falls, and the diſeaſe 
affects the breaſt, the danger is very great. When a quinſey 
is the conſequence of ſome other diſeaſe, which has already 

weakened the patient, his ſituation is dangerous. A frothing 
at the mouth, with a ſwelled tongue, a pale, ghaſtly counte- 
Rance, and coldneſs of the extremities, are fatal ſymptoms. 

It is highly neceſſary that the patient be kept eaſy and 


duet. Violent affections of the mind, or great efforts of the 
dDody, may prove fatal. He ſhould never even attempt to 


3 fpeak but in a low voice. Such a degree of warmth as to 
promote a conſtant, gentle ſweat, is proper. When the pa- 


tient is in bed, his head ought to be raiſed a little higher than 


uſual. | | 
It is peculiarly neceſſary that the neck be kept warm; for 


which purpoſe ſeveral folds of ſoft flannel may be wrapped 
round it. That alone will often remove a flight com- 

3 _ of the throat, eſpecially if applied in due time, 
e cannot here omit obſerving the propriety of a cuſtom 


© which prevails among the peaſants of this country :— When 
© they feel any uneaſineſs of the throat, they wrap a ſtocking 
about it all night. So effectual is this remedy, that in many 
= places it paſſes for a charm, and the ſtocking is applied with 
particular ceremonies. The cuſtom, however, is undoubt- 


a good one, and ſhould never be neglected. When the 
throat has been thus wrapped up e all night, it muſt not be ex- 
poſed to the cold air through the day, but a handkerchief, or 
a piece of flannel kept about it till the inflammation be re- 


moved. e 55 . 0 | | 
jelly of black currants is a medicine very much in 


uſe, - 


= :. The 
e ſteem for complaints of the throat; and indeed it is of ſome 
Es © Sup * SE. . i bh | : 
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uſe. It ſhould be almoſt conſtantly kept in the mouth, and 
ſwallowed down leiſurely. It may likewiſe be mixed in the 
patient's drink, or taken any other way, When it cannot 
be obtained, the jelly of red currants, or of mulberries, may 
be uſed in its ſtead. : 8; 1 
| Gargles for the throat are very beneficial, They may be 
made of ſage tea, with a little vinegar and honey, or by add- 
ing to half an Engliſh pint of the pectoral decoction, two or 
three ſpoonfuls of honey, and the ſame quantity of currant 
jelly. This may be uſed three or four times a day; and if 
the patient be troubled with tough viſcid phlegm, the gargle 
may be rendered more ſharp and cleanſing, by adding to it a 
tea-ſpoonful of the ſpirit of ſal ammoniac. Some recommend 
argles made of a decoction of the leaves or bark of the black 
berry buſh ; but where the jelly can be had, this is unne- 
Ce ATV. Ep | | Sos 
2 of the throat being a moſt acute and dan- 
gerous diſtemper, which ſometimes takes off the patient very 
ſuddenly, it will be proper, as ſoon as the ſymptoms appear, 
to bleed in the arm, or rather in the jugular vein, and to re- 
peat the operation as circumſtances require. 5 
It ſometimes happens, before the ulcer breaks, that the 
ſwelling is ſo great, as entirely to prevent any thing from. 
getting down into the ſtomach. In this caſe the patient mult 
inevitably periſh, unleſs he can be ſupported in ſome other 
way. This can only be done by nouriſhing clyſters of broth, 
or gruel, with milk, &c. Patients have often been ſupported 
by theſe for ſeveral days, till the tumour has broke; and af- 
terwards they have recovered. Huxham, Fothergil, | 


2 * 


The Rheumatiſm. | - | 


The acute rheumatiſm commonly begins with wearineſs, 
ſhivering, a quick pullſe, reſtleſſneſs, thirſt, and other ſymp- 
toms of a fever. Afterwards the patient complains of flying 

ains, which are increaſed by the leaſt motion, Theſ: at 
laſt fix in the joints, which are often attended with ſwelling 
and inflammation. If blood be let in this diſeaſe, it has ge- 

nerally the ſame appearance as in the pleuriſy. CET 
In this kind of rheumatiſm, the treatment of the patient is 
nearly the ſame as in an acute or inflammatory fever. | 

The chronic rheumatiſm is ſeldom attended with any conſi- E 
derable degree of fever, and is generally confined to ſome. * 
| PE : £5 particular ti 
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particular part of the body, as the ſhoulders, the back, or 
the loins. There is ſeldom any inflammation or ſwelling in 
this cafe. Perſons in the decline of life are moſt ſubject to 
the chronic rheumatiſm. In ſuch patients it often proves ex- 
tremely obſtinate, and ſometimes incurable, | - © 
In this kind of rheumatiſm, the regimen ſhould be nearly 
the ſame as in the acute. Cool and diluting, diet, conſiſtin 
Thiefly of vegetable ſubſtances, as ſtewed prunes, coddled ap- 
| s, currants or gooleberries boiled in milk, is moſt proper. 
Arbuthnot ſays, If there be a ſpecific in aliment for the 
< rheumatiſm, it is certainly whey;“ and adds, „That he 
4 knew a perſon ſubject to this diſeaſe, who could never be 
- <6. cured by any other method but a diet of whey and bread.” 
He likewiſe ſays, ** That cream of tartar in water gruel, 
4 taken for ſeveral days, will eaſe rheumatic pains conſi- 
% derably.“ This 1 have often experienced, but found it 
always more efficacious when joined with gum guaiacum. 
What I have generally found anſwer better than either of 
- thefe, in obſtinate fixed rheumatic pains, is the warm plaſter, 
made as follows: Take of gum plaſter, one ounce; bliſ- 
* tering plaſter, two drachms ; melt them together over a 
. gentle fire. I have likewiſe known a plaſter of Burgundy 
pitch, worn for ſome time on the part affected, give great re- 
| Hef in rheumatic caſes; Dr. Alexander ſays, He has fre- 
% quently cured many obſtinate rheumatic pains, b rubbing 
ec the part affected with tincture of cantharides. When the 
common tincture did not ſucceed, he uſed it of a double or 
treble ſtrength. Cupping upon the part affected is likewiſe 


5 8. very often beneficial, and is greatly preferable to the applica» 


— 


o | 
_ There are ſeveral of our own domeſtic plants which may 


be uſed with advantage in the rheumatiſm. One of the beſt, 
3s the white mu/tard. A table- ſpoonful of the ſeed of this 
plant may be taken twice or thrice a day, in a glaſs of water 


* or ſmall wine. The water trefoil is likewiſe of great uſe in 


this complaint, It may be infuſed in wine or ale, or drank 


In form of tea. The ground-ivy, camomile, and ſeveral other 


itters, are alſo beneficial, and may be uſed in the ſame man- 


© ner. No benefit however is to be experienced from theſe, un- 


Jefs they be taken for a conſiderable time. Ti/ſot, Arbuthnat, 


. A, 
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As this diſeaſe is often attended with evident ſigns of weak= 
neſs and relaxation, our chief aim in the cure muſt be to 
brace and ſtrengthen the ſolids, and to promote digeſtion, _ 
and the due preparation of the fluids. Theſe important ends 
will be beſt anſwered: by wholeſome nouriſhing diet, ſuited ta 
the age and ſtrength of the patient, open dry air, and ſuffi- 
cient exerciſe. If the child has a bad nurſe, who either neg- 
Jets her duty, or does not underſtand it, the ſhould be 
changed. If the ſeaſon be cold, the child ought to be kept 
warm; and when the weather is hot, it ought to be kept 
cool; as ſweating is apt to weaken it, and too great a degree 
of cold has the ſame effect. The limbs ſhould be rubbed 
frequently with a warm hand, and the child kept as cheerful. 
as poſſible. 1 | ö 
he diet ought to be dry and nouriſhing, as good bread, 
roaſted fleſh, &c. Biſcuit, is generally reckoned the beſt 
| bread, and pigeons, pullets, veal, rabbits, or mutton, roaſted . 


or minced, are the moſt proper fleſh. If the child be too 5 1 


oung for fleſh meats, he may have rice, millet, or pearl bar- 
Yy boiled with raiſins, to which may be added a little wine 
and ſpice. His drink may be good claret, mixed with an 


equal quantity of water. Thoſe who cannot afford claret, | a ; 


may give the child now and then a wine-glaſs of mild ale, or 
good porter, | "oF 28 
Sometimes iſſues have been found beneficial in this diſeaſe. 
They are peculiarly neceflary for children who abound with 
groſs humours, An infuſion of the Peruvian bark, in wine 
or ale, would be of fervice, were it poſſible to bring children 
to take it. I might here mention many other medicines 
which have been recommended. for the rickets; but as there 
is far more danger in truſting to theſe, than in neglecting 
them altogether, I chuſe rather to paſs them over, and to re- 
commend a proper regimen as the thing chiefly to be des» 
pended upon, Buchan. | 25 


— 


This diſeaſe may | be known by unuſual weiteste heavy 
neſs, and difficulty of breathing, eſpecially. after motion; 
|  Tottennefs of the gums, which are apt to bleed on the {li R 

3 e — pf 
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touch; a ſtinking breath; frequent bleeding at the noſe 5 
crackling of the joints; difficulty of walking; ſometimes a 
ſwelling, and fometimes a falling away of the legs, on which 
there are livid, yellow, or violet-coloured ſpots ; the face is 
generally of a pale or leaden colour. As the diſeaſe advances, 
other ſymptoms _ on; as rottenneſs of the teeth, hæ- 
morrhages, or diſcFarges of blood from different parts of the 
body, foul obſtinate ulcers, pains in various parts, eſpecially 
about the breaſt, dry ſcaly eruptions all over the body, &c. 
At laſt, a waſting or hectic fever comes on, and the miſerable 
patient is often carried off by a dyſentery, a diarrhea, a 
dropſy, the palſy, fainting fits, or a mortification of ſome of 
the bowels. | 1 | 
1 know no way of curing this diſeaſe, but by purſuing a 
plan directly oppoſite to that which brings it on. It proceeds 
from a vitiated ſtate of the humours, occaſioned by errors in 
diet, air, exerciſe; and theſe cannot be removed but by a pro- 
r attention to theſe important articles. | | 
If the patient has been obliged to breathe a cold, damp, 
er confined air, he ſhould be removed, as ſoon as poſſible, to 
a dry, open, and moderately warm one, If there is reaſon 
to believe that the diſeaſe proceeds from a ſedentary life, or 
deprefling paſſions, as grief, fear, &c. the patient muſt take 
daily as much exerciſe in the open air as he can bear, and 
his mind ſhould be diverted by cheerful company, and other 
amuſements. Nothing has a greater tendency either to pre- 
vent or remove this diſeaſe, than conſtant cheerfulneſs and 
good humour. But this, alas! is ſeldom the lot of perſons 
afflicted with the ſcurvy ; they are generally ſurly, peeviſh, 
and moroſe. | | < | | 
When the ſcurvy has been brought on by a long uſe of 
falted proviſions, the proper medicine is a diet conſiſting of 
freſh vegetables; as oranges, apples, lemons, limes, tama=- 
rinds, water crefles, ſcurvy graſs, brook lime, &c. The 
uſe of theſe, with milk, pot herbs, new bread, and freſh 
beer or cydcr, will ſeldom fail to remove a ſcurvy of this 
kind, if taken before it be too far advanced; but to have 
this effect, they muſt be perſiſted in for a conſiderable time. 
I have often ſeen very extraordinary effects in the land- 
_ Feurvy, from a milk diet. This preparation of nature, is a 
mixture of animal and vegetable properties, which of all 
__ Jothers is the moſt fit for reſtoring a decayed conſtitution, and 
_ - Semoving that particular acrimony of the humours which 
LL... ſeems 


endive, radiſh, dandelion, &c. It is amazing to ſee how. 
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ſeems to conſtitute the very eſſence of the ſcurvy, and many 
other diſeaſes. But people deſpiſe this wholeſome and nouriſh- 
ing food, becauſe it is cheap; and devour with greedineis 
feth' and fermented liquors, while milk is only deemed fit for 
their hogs. T2 Mo 
The moſt proper dfink in the ſcurvy is whey or butter- 
milk, When theſe cannot be had, ſound cyder, perry, or 
ſpruce beer, may be uſed. Wort has likewiſe been found to 
be a proper drink in the ſcurvy, and may be uſed at fea, as 
malt will keep during the. longeſt voyage. A decoction of 
the tops of the ſpruce fir, is likewiſe proper, It may be drank 
in the quantity of an Engliſh pint. twice a day. Tar water 
may be uſed for the ſame purpoſe, or decoctions of any of 
the mild mucilaginous vegetables; as ſarſaparilla, marſh- 
mallow roots, &c. Infuſions of the bitter plants, as ground= 
ivy, the leſſer centaury, marſh trefoil, &c. are likewiſe be- 
neficial. I have ſeen the peaſants in ſome parts of Britain 
expreſs the juice of the laſt- mentioned plant, and drink it 
with good effect in mw foul ſcorbutic eruptions with which 
they are often truubled in the ſpring ſeaſon. Eo. 
A light degree of ſcurvy may be carried off by frequently ' 
ſucking a little of the juice of a bitter orange, or a lemon. 
When the diſeaſe affects the gums only, this practice, if 
_ continued for ſome time, will generally carry it off. We 


would, however, recommend the bitter orange, as greatly 


preferable to lemon; it ſeems to be as good a medicine, and 
is not near fo hurtful to the ſtomach. Perhaps our own 
ſorrel may be little inferior to either of them. 4 
All kinds of ſallad are good in the ſcurvy, and ought to 
be eat very plentifully, as ſpinach, lettuce, parſley, celery, 


ſoon freſh vegetables in the ſpring cure the brute animals of 
of any ſcab or foulneſs which is upon their ſkins. It is rea- 
ſonable to ſuppoſe, that their effects would be as great upon 
the human ſpecies, were they uſed in proper quantity for ſuf 
ficient length of time. Buchan, Chambers. 


Sitting of Blood, Sc. 


| Spontaneous, or involuntary diſcharges of blood, often 
happen from various 2 of the body. Theſe, however, 

are ſo far from being always dangerous, that they prove often 
ſalutary. When ſuch diſcharges are critical, which is fre- 


is | | quently, 
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-_ the caſe in fevers, they ought not to be ſtopped, 
Nor indeed is it proper at any time to ſtop them, ufileſs 

they be ſo great as to endanger the patient's life. Moſt peo- 
ple, afraid of the ſmalleſt diſcharge of blood from any part of 
the body, fly immediately to the uſe of ſtyptic and aftringent 
medicines, by which means an inflammation of the brain, 
or ſome other fatal diſeaſe is occaſioned, which, had the diſ- 
charge been allowed to go on, might have been prevented. 
In the early part of life, bleeding at the noſe is very com- 


won. Thoſe who are further advanced in years, are more 


liable to hœmoptoe, or diſcharge-of blood from the lungs. 
After the middle period of life, hœmorrhoidal fluxes are 
moſt common; and in the decline of life, diſcharges of blood 
from the urinary paſlages. 7 Ne 
Invxoluntary fluxes of blood may proceed from very dif- 
ferent, and often. from quite oppoſite. cauſes, * Sometimes 
they are owing to a particular conſtruction of the body, as a 
fanguine temperament, a laxity of the veſſels, a plethoric 
. Habit, &c. At other times they proceed from a determina- 
tion of the blood towards one particular part, as' the head, 
- the hœrmorrhoidal veins, &c. They may likewiſe proceed 


from an inflammatory diſpoſition of the blood, in which caſe 


there is generally ſome degree of fever; this likewiſe happens 
when the flux is occaſioned by an obſtructed perſpiration, or 
a ſtricture upon the ſkin, the bowels, or any particular part 
of the ſyſte. . . 
The cure of an hœmorrhage muſt be adapted to its cauſe, 
When it proceeds from too much blood, or a tendency / to 
inflammation, . bleeding, with gentle purges, and other eva- 


'-  euations, will be neceſſary. It will likewiſe be proper fo 


the patient in this caſe to live chiefly upon a vegetable diet, 
to avoid all ſtrong liquors, and food that is of an acrid, hot, 


F or ſtimulating quality. The body ſhould be kept cool, and 
the mind caſy. | 


When an hcemorrhage is owing to a putrid, or diflolved 
Rate of the blood, the patient ought to live chiefly upon acid 
fruits, with milk, and vegetables of a nouriſhing nature, as 


ſago, ſalop, &c. His drink may be wine diluted with watgy;;-. 


and ſharpened with the juice of lemon, vinegar, or ſpirits o 


vitriol. The beſt medicine in this caſe is the Peruvian bark, 
which may be taken according to the urgency of the ſymp- 


55 \ When 
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When a flux of blood is the effect of acrid food, or of 
ſtrong ſtimulating medicines, the cure is to be effected by 
ſoft and. mucilaginous diet. The patient may likewiſe take 
frequently about the bulk of a nutmeg of Locatelli's balſam, 
or the ſame quantity of ſperma-ceti. | e 
When an obſtructed perſpiration, or a ſtricture upon any 
part of the ſyſtem is the cauſe of an hœmorrhage, it may be 
removed by drinking warm diluting liquors, lying a- bed, 
| bathing the extremities in warm water, &c. Tiſſot. _ | 


De Aphihe, or Thruſh. 1 


The aphthœ are little whitiſh ulcers affecting the whole 
inſide of the mouth, tongue, throat, and ſtomach of infants.' 
Sometimes they reach through the whole inteſtinal canal; in 
which caſe they are very dangerous, and often put an end 
to the infant's life. | | „ 

If the aphthce are of a pale colour, pellucid, few in num- 
ber, ſoft, ſuperficial, and fall eaſily off, they are not dan- 
gerous; but if opaque, yellow, brown, black, thick, or run- 
ning; together, they ought to be dreaded. „ 

he moſt proper medicines for the aphthce, are vomits, and 

gentle laxatives. Five grains of rhubarb, and half a drachm 
of magneſia alba, may be rubbed together, and divided into 
ſix doſes, one of which may be given to the infant every four 
or five houts till they operate. Theſe powders may either 
be given in the child's food, or a little of the ſyrup of pale 
roſes, and may be repeated as often as is found neceſſary to 
keep the body open. It is common, in this caſe, to adminiſ- 
ber calomel; but as that medicine ſometimes occaſions 
gripes, it ought always to be given to infants with caution. 
N things have been recommended for gargling the 

mouth and throat in this diſeaſe; but it is not eaſy to apply 
theſe in very young infants, I would, therefore, recommend 
it to the nurſe to rub' the child's mouth frequently with a 
little borax and honey; or with the following mixture :— 
Take fine honey, an ounce, borax, a drachm, burnt allum, 
fa drachm, roſe-water, two drachms; mix them toge= 
ner. A very proper application in this caſe, is a ſolution 
of ten or twelve grains of white vitriol in eight ounces of 
barley-water; | Theſe may be applied with the finger, or by 
means of a bit of ſoft rag tied to the end of a probe, Buchan, 
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T be Ti ooth-ach. : 


This diſeaſe is fo well known, that it needs no deſcription. 
It has great affinity with the rheumatiſm, and often ſucceeds 
pains of the ſhoulders, and other parts of the body. 

It may proceed from obſtructed perſpiration, or any of the 


other cauſes of inflammation, I have often known the tooth- 


ach occaſioned by neglecting ſome part of the uſual coverings 
of the head, by fitting with the bare head near an open win- 
dow, or dhe it any how to a draught of cold air. Food 
or drink taken either too hot or too cold, is very hurtful to 
the teeth. Great quantities of ſugar, or other ſweetmeats, 
are likewiſe hurtful, Nothing is more deſtructive to the 
teeth than cracking nuts, or chewing any kind of hard ſub- 


ſtances. Picking the teeth with pins, needles, or any thing 


that may hurt the enamel] with which they are covered, does 
great miſchief, as the tooth is ſure to be ſpoiled whenever 
any thing gets into it. Breeding women are very ſubject to 
the tooth-ach, eſpecially during the firſt three or four months 


of pregnancy. The tooth-ach often proceeds from ſcorbutic 
humours affecting the gums. In this caſe the teeth are 


ſometimes waſted, and fall out without any conſiderable de- 
gree of pain. The more immediate cauſe of the tooth-ach is 
aà rotten or carious tooth. | | 
In order to relieve the tooth-ach, we muſt firſt endeavour 
to draw off the humours from the part affected. This may 
be done, by mild purgatives, ſcarifying the gums, or applying 
leeches to them, and bathing the feet frequently with warm 
water, The perſpiration ought likewiſe to be promoted, 
by drinking freely of weak wine whey, or other diluting li- 
quors, with ſmall doſes of nitre. Vomits too, have often an 
exceeding good effect in the tooth-ach. It is ſeldom ſafe to 


adminiſter opiates, or any kind of heating medicines, or even 
to draw a tooth till proper evacuations have been premiſed, 


and theſe alone will often effect the cure. | 
If this fails, and the pain and inflammation ſtill inereaſe, 


a ſuppuration may be expected, to promote which, a toaſted 


fig ſhould be held between the gums and the cheek; bags 


> filled with boiled camomile flowers, flowers of elder, or [the 
like, may be applied near the part affected, with as great a 
degree of warmth as the patient can bear, and renewed as 
they grow cool. The patient may likewiſe receive the 2 8 


U 


— 
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of warm water into his mouth, through an inverted funnel, 
or by holding his head over the mouth of a porringer filled 
with warm water, cc. | l - 9 


Such things as promote the diſcharge of ſaliva, or cauſe . 


| the patient to ſpit, are generally of ſervice. For this pur- 
poſe, bitter, hot, or pungent vegetables may be chewed; as 
gentian, calamus aromaticus, or pellitory of Spain. | 


Ohpiates often relieve the tooth-ach. For this purpoſe a a 


little cotton wet with laudanum may be held between the 


teeth; or a piece of ſticking plaiſter, about the bigneſs of a 
ſhilling, with a bit of opium in the middle of it, of a ſize not 


to prevent the ſticking of the other, may be laid on the tem- 
poral artery, where the pulſation is moſt ſenſible. De la 
Matte affirms, that there are few caſes wherein this will not 
give relief. If there be a hollow tooth, a ſmall pill made of 


equal parts of camphor and opium put into the hollow, is 


often beneficial. When this cannot be had, the hollow tooth 


+ 
By 


may be filled with gum maſtich, wax, lead, or any ſubſtance. 


that will ſtick in it, and keep out the external air. 


_ Keeping the teeth clean has no doubt a tendency to pre- ; 
vent the tooth-ach. The beſt method of ny this is to 


waſh them daily with ſalt and water, a decoction of the 
bark, or with cold water alone. All bruſhing and ſcraping 


of the teeth is dangerous, and, unleſs it be performed with 


great care, does miſchief, De la Motte. Buchan. 


The Bite of the Viper. 


The greaſe of this animal rubbed into the wed is ſaid : 


to cure the bite. Though that is all the viper catchers. ge- 


nerally do when bit, I ſhould not think it ſufficient for the 


bite of an enraged viper. It would be ſurely more ſafe to 
have the wound well ſucked *, and afterwards rubbed with 
warm ſallad oil. A poultice of bread and milk, ſoftened with 


* The practice of ſucking out poiſons is very ancient, and indeed nothing can 
be more rational. When the bite cannot be cut out, this is the moſt likely way 


for extracting the poiſon, There can be no danger in performing this office, as 


the poiſon does no harm unleſs it be taken into the body by a wound. The per- 


ſon who ſucks the wound ought, however, to waſh his mouth frequently with ' 


_ fallad oil, whichy will fave him from even the leaſt inconveniency. The Bſylls 


in Africa, and the Merſi in Italy, are famed for curing the bites of poiſonous + 
animals by ſucking the wound; and we are told that the Indians in North 


America practice the ſame at this day. 
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( ſallad oil, ſhould likewiſe be applied to the wound ; and the 


patient ought to drink freely of vinegar whey, or water-gruel 
with vinegar in it, to make him ſweat. Vinegar is one of - 
the beſt medicines that can be uſed in any kind of poiſon, and 
ought to be taken very liberally. If the patient be ſick, he 
may take a vomit. This courſe will be ſufficient to cure 
the bite of any of the poiſonous animals of this country, 


The Sting of Waſps, Hornets, Bees, &c. 

The ſtings of theſe poiſonous inſects are ſeldom attended with 
danger, 2. when a perſon happens to be ſtung by a great 
number of them at the ſame time; in which caſe ſomething 
ſhould be done to abate the inflammation and fwelling, Some, 
for this purpoſe, apply honey, others lay pounded parſley to 

the part. A mixture of vinegar and Venice treacle is like- 
wiſe recommended ; but I haye always found rubbing the 
part with warm fallad oil ſucceed very well. Indeed, when 
the ſtings are ſo numerous as to endanger the patient's life, 
which is ſometimes the caſe, he muſt not only have oily 
paultices applied to the part, but muſt likewiſe be bled, and 
take ſome cooling medicines, as nitre, or cream of tartar, 
and ſhould drink plentifully of diluting liquors. Buchan 


3 Worms, 
Though numberleſs medicines are extolled for killing and 


. expelling worms, yet no diſeaſe more frequently baffles the 


phyſician's ſkill. In general, the moſt proper medicines for 
their expulſion, are ſtrong purgatives ; and to prevent their 
breeding, ſtomachic bitters, with now and then a glaſs of 
good wine. 3 | 2 T4 | 
The beſt purge for an adult is jalap and ealomel. Five 
and twenty or thirty grains of the former, with ſix or ſeven 
of the latter, mixed in ſyrup, may be taken early in the morn- 
ing, for a doſe. It will be proper that the patient keep the 
houſe all day, and drink nothing cold. The doſe may be 
repeated once or twice a week, for a fortnight or three weeks. 
On the intermediate days, the patient may take a drachm of 
the powder of tin, twice or thrice a-day, mixed with ſyrup, 
honey, or treacle. FEC 5 
Tboſe who do not chuſe to take calomel, may make uſe of 
the bitter purgatives; as aloes, hiera picra, tincture of ſenna, 


| and rhubarb, Ke. 
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common ſalt may be taken in a glaſs of red port wine thrice 
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Oily medicines are ſometimes found beneficial for expell- 
ing worms. An ounce of ſallad oil and a table-ſpoonful of 


a- day, or oftener, if the ſtomach will bear it. But the more 
common form of uſing oil is in elyſters. Oily clyſters, 
ſweetened with ſugar or honey, are very efficacious in bring- 
ing away the ſhort round worms called afcardes, and like- 
wiſe the feres. | | 5 8 | 
I have frequently known thoſe big bellies, which in chile | 
dren are commonly reckoned a ſign of worms, quite removed 
by giving them white ſoap in their pottage, or other food. 
Tanſy, garlic, and rue, are all good againſt worms, and may 
be uſed various ways, I might have-mentioned many other 
plants, both for external and internal uſe, as the cabbage- 
bark, &c. but think the powder of tin, with Ethiops mineral, 
and the purges of rhubarb and calomel, are more to be de- 
pended on. „ 1 885 
Ball's purging vermifuge powder is a very powerful medi- 
cine, It is made of equal parts of rhubarb, ſcammony, and 
calomel, with as much double refined ſugar as is equal to the 
weight of all the other ingredients. heſe muſt be well 
mixed together, and reduced to a fine powder. The doſe for 
a child, is from ten grains to twenty, once or twice a week. 
An adult may take a drachm for a doſe. e 
Parents who would preſerve their children from worms 
ought to allow them plenty of exerciſe in the open air; to 
take care that their food be wholeſome and ſufficiently ſolid 5 _ 
and, as far as poſſible, to prevent their eating raw herbs, 
roots, or green traſhy fruits. It will not be amiſs to allow + 
a child who is ſubiect to worms, a glaſs of red wine after 
meals; as every thing that braces and ftrengthens the ſto- 
mach is good both for preventing and expelling theſe ver- 
min. Ball. Buchan, EW on 


General Inſtructions, which will, if followed, infallibly 
45 prolong Life. _ TIES 
An attention to diet is not only neceſſary to the preſerva- 

tion of health, but js likewiſe of importance in the cure of 
diſeaſes. Every intention in the cure of many diſeaſes, may 
be anfwered by diet alone. Its effects, indeed, are not al- 
ways ſo quick as thoſe of medicine; but they are generally 
more laſting, Beſides, it is neither ſo diſagreeable to the pa- 
5 Oog3 | tient, 
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tient, nor ſo dangerous as medicine, and is always more eaſily 
obtained. N e = 
Though moderation be the chief rule with regard to the 
quantity, yet the quality of food merits a further conſidera- 
tion. Animal, as well as vegetable food, may be rendered 
unwholeſome by being kept too long. All animal ſubſtan- 
ces have a natural tendency to putrefaction; and, when that 
has proceeded too far, they not only become offenſive to the 
ſenſes, but hurtful to health. TT 8 5 
Animals which feed groſsly, as tame ducks, hogs, &c. are 


neither ſo eaſily digeſted, nor afford ſuch wholeſome nouriſh- . 


ment as others. No animal can be wholeſome that does not 
take ſufficient exerciſe, Moſt of our ſtalled cattle are crammed 
with groſs food, but not allowed exerciſe nor free air; by 
which means they indeed grow fat, but their humours, not 
being properly prepared or aſſimilated, remain crude, and oc- 
caſion indigeſtions, groſs humours, and oppreſſion of the ſpi- 
_ Tits, in thaſe who feed upon them. DT oo 
Animals are often rendered unwhol ſome by being over- 
heated. Exceflive heat cauſes a fever, exalts the animal ſalts, 
and mixes the blood ſo intimately with the fleſh, that it can- 
not be ſeparated, For this reaſon, butchers ſhould be ſe- 
verely puniſhed who over-drive their cattle. No perſon would 
chuſe to eat the fleſh of an animal who had died in a high 
fever; yet that is the caſe with all over-drove cattle; and the 


fever is often raiſed even to the degree of madneſs. - 


But this is not the only way by which butchers render 
meat unwholſome. The abominable cuſtom of filling the 
cellular membrane of animals with air, in order to make them 


appear fat, is every day practiſed. This not only ſpoils the 


meat, and renders it unfit for keeping, but is ſuch a dirty 
trick, that the very idea of it is ſufficient to diſguſt a perſon 
of any delicacy at every thing which comes from the ſham- 
bles. Who can bear the thought of eating meat which has 
been blown- up with air from the lungs of a dirty fellow, 
perhaps labouring under the very worſt of diſeaſes. | 
No people in the world eat ſuch quantities of animal food 
as the Engliſh, which is one reaſon why they are ſo generally 
- tainted with the ſcurvy, and its .numerous train of conſe- 
quences ; low ſpirits, - hypochondriaciſm, &c. Animal food 
Was ſurely. deſigned for man, and, with a proper mixture of 
vegetables, it will be found the moſt wholeſome; but to gorge 
beef, mutton, pork, fiſh, and fou, twice or thrice a day, 
„ | | LE | is 
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is certainly too much. All who value health ought to be 
contented with eating one meal of fleſh in the twenty-four 
hours, and this ought to conſiſt of one kind only. 
Our aliment ought neither to be too moiſt nor too dry. 
Moiſt aliments relax the ſolids, and render the body feeble. 
Thus we ſee females, who live much on tea, and other wa- 
tery diet, generally become weak, and unable to digeſt ſolid 
food. Hence proceed hyſterics, and all their dreadful con- 
ſequences. On the other hand, food that is too dry, renders 
the ſolids in a manner rigid, and the humours viſcid, which 
poi the body to inflammatory fevers, ſcurvies, and the 
Much has been ſaid on the ill effects of tea in diet. They 
' are, no doubt, numerous; but they proceed rather from the 
imprudent uſe of it, than from any bad qualities in the tea itſelf, 
Tea is now the univerſal breakfaſt in this part of the world ; 
but the morning is ſurely the moſt improper time of the day for 
drinking it. Moſt delicate perſons, who, by the bye, are the 
reateſt tea drinkers, cannot eat .any thing in the morning. 
f ſuch perſons, after faſting ten or twelve hours, drink four 
or five cups of tea, without eating almoſt any bread, it muſt 
hurt them. Good tea, taken in moderate, quantity, not too 
ſtrong, nor too hot, nor drank upon an empty ſtomach, will 
ſeldom do harm; but if it be bad, which is often the caſe, 
or ſubſtituted in the room of ſolid food, it muſt have many ill 
effects. | 5 8 7 
The liquid part of our aliment likewiſe claims our atten- 
tion, Water is not only the baſis of moſt liquors, but alſo - 
compoſes a great part of our ſolid food. Good water muſt 
therefore be of the greateſt importance in diet. The beſt 
water is that which is rhoſt pure, and free from any mixture 
of foreign bodies. 1 | LY 
The common methods of rendering water clear by filt- 
ration, or ſoft by expoſing it to the ſun and air, &c. are fo 
generally known, that it is unneceſſary to expend time in 
\ explaining them. I ſhall only, in general, adviſe all to avoid” 
waters which ſtagnate long in ſmall ponds, or the like, as 
ſuch waters often become putrid, by the corruption of ani- 
mal and vegetable bodies with which they abound, Even 
cattle frequently ſuffer by drinking, in dry ſeaſons, water 
which has ſtood long in ſmall reſervoirs, without being ſup- 
plied by ſprings, or freſhened with ſhowers. All wells ought 
to be kept clean, and to have a free communication with 
the air. O 04 
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As fermented liquors, notwithſtanding they have been ex- 
claimed againſt by .many writers, ſtill continue to be the 


common drink of almoſt every perſon who can afford them; 
1 I ſhall rather endeavour to aſſiſt people in the choice of theſe 
| liquors, than to pretend to condemn what cuſtom has ſo 


firmly eftabliſhed. It is not the moderate uſe of ſound fer- 


mented liquors which hurts mankind ; it is exceſs, or uſing 


fa 


ſuch as are ill prepared, or vitiated. . 
All families who can, ought to prepare their own liquors. 
Since preparing and vending of liquors became. one of the 
moſt general branches of buſineſs, every method has been 
tried to adulterate them. The great object, both to the 
makers and venders of liquors, is to render it intoxicating. 
But it is well known that this may be done by other ingre- 
dients than thoſe which ought to be uſed for making it 
ſtrong. It would be imprudent even to name thoſe things 
which are daily made uſe of to render liquors heady. Suffice 
it to ſay, that the practice, is very common, and that all the 
+ ages uſed for this purpoſe are of a narcotic or ſtupe- 
it is eaſy to ſee what muſt be the conſequences of their ge- 
neral 4 Though they do not kill ſuddenly, yet they. hurt 
the nerves, relax and weaken the ſtomach, and ſpoil the di- 
geſtion. „ e ee 

I would recommend it to families, not only to prepare 


„ 


their own liquors, but likewiſe their bread, Bread is fo ne- 
ceſſary a part of diet, that too much care cannot be beſtowed 


in order to have it ſound and wholeſome. For this purpoſe, 
it is not only neceſſary that it be made of good grain, but 
likewiſe properly prepared, and kept free from all unwhole- 


ſome ingredients. This, however, we have reaſon to believe, 


is not always the cafe with bread prepared by thoſe who make 
a trade of vending it. Their object is rather to pleaſe the 


eye, than conſult the health. 


* Perſons whoſe ſolids are weak and relaxed, ought to avoid 


all viſcid food, or ſuch things as are hard of digeſtion. Their 
' _ diet, however, ought to be nouriſhing ; and they ſhould take 


plenty of exerciſe in the open air. 


Such as abound with blood, ſhould be ſparing in the uſe of 


I * 


2 every thing that is highly nouriſhing, as fat meat, rich 
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wines, ſtrong ale, and ſuch like, Their food ſhould conſiſt 


moſtly of bread and other vegetable ſubſtances; and their 


drink ought to be water, whey, or {mall beer. 
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ive nature. But as all opiates are of a poiſonous quality, 
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Fat people ſhould not eat freely of oily, nouriſhing diet. = 


They ought frequently to uſe radiſh, garlic, ſpices, or ſuch . 


things as are heating, and promote perſpiration and urine. = 


Their drink ſhould be water, coffee, tea, or the like; and 
they ought to take much exerciſe and little ſleep. _ | 
Thoſe who are too lean muſt follow an oppoſite courſe. 
Such as are troubled with acidities, or whoſe food is apt to 
four on the ſtomach, ſhould live much on fleſh meats; and 
thoſe who are afflicted with hot, alkaline eructations, ought to 
uſe a diet conſiſting chiefly of acid vegetables. 
People who are affected with the gout, low ſpirits, hypo- 
chondriac, or hyfteric diſorders, ought to avoid all flatulent 
flood, every thing that is viſcid or hard of digeſtion, all faked 
or ſmoke-dried proviſions, and- whatever is auſtere,. acid, or 


apt to ſour on the ſtomach. Their food ſhould. be light, 


ſpare, cool, and of an opening nature. © 
It is not only neceſſary for health that our diet be whole- 
ſome, but alſo that it be taken at regular periods. Some - 
imagine long faſting will atone for exceſs ; but this, inſtead 
of mending the matter, 3 makes it worſe. When the 
ſtomach and inteſtines are over diſtended with food, they loſe 
their proper tone, and, by long faſting, they become weak, 
and inflated with wind. Thus either gluttony or faſting de- 
ſtroys the powers of digeſtion. a 
I 'e frequent repetition of aliment is not only neceſſary for 
repairing the continual waſte of our bodies, but likewiſe to 
keep the humours ſound and ſweet. Our humours, even in 
the moſt healthy ſtate, have a conſtant tendency to putrefac- 
tion, which can only be prevented by frequent ſupplies of 
freſh nouriſhment. When that is wanting too long, the pu- 
trefaction often proceeds ſo far, as to occaſion very dange- 


rous fevers. From hence we may learn the neceflity of re- 


gular meals. No perſon can enjoy a good ſtate of health, 
whoſe veſſels are either frequently overcharged, or the hu- 
mours long deprived of freſh ſupplies of chyle. | 
Long faſting is extremely hurtful to young people; it not 
only vitiates their humours, but prevents their growth. Nor 


is it Jeſs injurious to the aged. Moſt perſons, in the decline 


of life, are afflicted with wind. This complaint is not only 
increaſed, but even rendered dangerous, and often fatal, by 
long faſting. Old people, when their ſtomachs are empty, 
are frequently ſeized with giddineſs, head-achs, and faint- 
nels, Theſe complaints may generally be removed by a bit 
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of bread nd a 7 of wine, or taking any other ſolid food, 
which plainly points out the method of preventing them. 
It is a very common practice to eat a light breakfaſt and 
a heavy ſupper. This cuſtom ought to be - reverſed. When 
people ſup late, their ſupper ſhould be very light, but the 
| breakfaſt ought always to be ſolid, If any one eats a light 
ſupper, goes ; ſoon to bed, and riſes betimes in the morning, 
he will be ſure to find an appetite for his breakfaſt, and he 
may freely indulge it., 
The ſtrong and healthy do not indeed ſuffer ſo nk from 
faſting, as the weak and delicate ; ; but they run great hazard 
from its oppoſite, viz. repletion. Many diſeaſes, eſpecially 
| fevers, are the effect of a plethora, or too great fullneſs of the 
veſſels. Strong people, in high health, have generally a 
reat quantity of blood and other humours. When theſe are 
Pudeny increaſed, by an overcharge of rich and nouriſhing 
diet, the veſſels become too much diſtended, and obſtructions 
and inflammations enſue. Hence ſo many people are ſeized 
Vith inflammatory and eruptive Mae. after a feaſt or de- 
bauch. 8 
All great and ſudden changes in diet are dangerous. What 
the ſtomach has been long accuſtomed to digeſt, although leſs 
wholeſome, will agree better with it than food of a more ſa- 
Jutary nature which it has not been uſed to. When therefore 
a change becomes neceſſary, it ought always to be made gra- 
dually; a ſudden tranſition from a poor and low, to a rich 
and Juxurious diet, or the contrary, might ſo diſturb the 
functions of the body as to endanger health, or even to oe- 
caſion death itſelf. 
When I recommend regularity of diet, I would not be un- 
derſtood as condemning every ſmall deviation from it. It is 
next to impoſſible for people at all times to avoid ſome de- 
ree of exceſs, and living to much by rule might make even 
the ſmalleſt deviation dangerous. It may therefore be pru- 
dent to vary a little, ſometimes taking more, ſometimes leſs, 
than the uſual quantity of meat and drink, provided always 
that regard be had to moderation. Lemery. Abu ol 77 
2988 Buchan, | 8 
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